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January 1926. 

*26 Second Seesion of the Provinoial Trade Union Conferenoe at Bomba;^^ 
Bai Sahib Ohandtika Proead presided. 

Indian Ghemioal Society Sleeting nnder Sir P. 0, Bay’s preaidenoy at 
Bombay — Sir P. 0. Bay gave his opinion that Lavoisior wj^s the dieooTeres 
of Oxygen. 

*26 Bailway Board’s Annual Beport on Indian Bailways showing a net 
profit Ba. 12*12 orores published. 

'26 Annual Meeting of the Indian Soienoe Congress nnder the Presidenoy of 
Mr. Albert Howard at Bombay. 

Ninth Session of the Indian Boonomio Conferenoe at Bombay-^Frof.. 
C. J. Hamilton presided. ^ 

'26 Workers* Meeting at Madras under Major Graham Pole’s Piesidency 
resolved to start Indian Fabian Society to oarry on a Sooialiatio pnopa* 
ganda. 

Bai Bahadur Sadananda Dowera’s Besolution on the transfer of Sylhet 
to Bengal passed in Assam Council. t 

*26 All-India Trade Union Congress at Madras under the Presidentsh^ of 
Mr. V. y. Giri protested strongly against the South African Asiatio Bill. 
Sikh Members of the Punjab Council resolved not to accept Ministry ai* 
long as the Gurdwara prisoners wore not unconditionally released. 

*26 Messrs. Khaparde, Eane, Kantikar and Aney resigned membership of 0.. 
P. Swaraj Party. 

’26 Baroda celebrated Jubilee of H. H. Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwar. 

’26 Gaekwar of Baroda remitted land revenne arrears and abolished Oottoa , 
Excise Duty and introduced telephones for all towns as Jubilee oonoes» 
sions, 

*26 Viceroy nominated Official and Non-Official members to the Opunoil of 
State. The Non-officials included Sir D. Wacha, E. C. Bay, Major Akbar 
Khan, Baja Nawab Ali Khan, Baja Harnam Sing, Bajajbharanjit SiaK 
and Maharaja of Burdwan. 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh appointed Minister of Agricnltnre, Pnojab. 
Non-Surman Offenders’ Expulsion Bill received the assent of Viceroy. 
Members of the South African Deputation, Messrs. J. W. GKxi^y, v. 0.. 
Pather and A. A. Mirza arrived at Madras. 

Madras Presidency Students’ Conference met nnder the Presidenoy ^ 
Mr. B. 0. Pal. ^ ^ 

*26 Bombay Citizens* meeting nnder H. H. Aga Khan’s presidentihip^iv' 
protest against Sonth African legislation . « 

Bombay Swarajists statement not to contest the by-elections published. 

*2B Lord Beading opened the Assembly at Delhi— regretted that Ii|die& 
leaders bad not made a responm to Birkenhead’s gesture. ■ 

Lahore High Court acquitted 8 and upheld the convictioti 42 sitti m 
t^e Babar Akali Case. * ' 

*26 Maharaja of Baroda’s banquet in honoor of the Viceroy and Laity Bead- 
ing— The Maharaja claimed tbe restoration of original soverel^ty gt ^ 
ancient privileges— The Viceroy promised oarefnl and imparttu pon- 
sideration. ' « 

Nagpur citizens in a public meeting strongly protested against •SontB 
African legislation. 



M T&E .^tiARTBBLY REGlStt^ [fNKOAiy’aft 

Jab* *26 29AkAli leaders inolndlng Sirdar Bahadur Sirdar fllabatatfSIngbaeqiiit* 
ted 00 giulog nndertakisg to work out the Gorndwara Act. 

Mr, T. O.Goiwamrs amendment demanding open trial of all political 
« detennes carried in the Assembly by 68 to 46 rote^s. 

28 Jan* ’26 Nagpur Congress Committee passed vote of * no confidence * in its President 

i)r,Oholkar. 

29 Jan. *86 Mr. Bamchandra Rao presiding orer the Conference at Nationaj^ ProbU 

bitive Party urged Prohibition as a National ideal. 

Moderate Conference in Albert Hall Calcutta pleaded for a common 
platform. 

SO Jan. *86 Indian Chamber of Commerce inaugurated in Calcutta, 

81 Jan. *26 Lucknow citisens in public meeting under the presidency of Hon. Baja 
Sir Bampal Singh protested against the South African Class Areas Bill. 


February 1926. 


2 Feb. *26 Home Member heckled in the Assembly about Mr. Colman (A. C, I. D. 
* officer of the Punjab) succeeding Prof. Busbbrook Williams as the Director 

of Public Information, Govt, of India, 

f Feb. *26 Calcutta citizens in a meeting at Town Hall under Lord BiBhop*B presi- 
dency protested against the anti-Indian legislation of the South African 
Government. The Lord Bishop declared his sympathy with the Indian 
settlers and characterised the Bill as contrary to the principle of humanity 
and justice. 

** Trading Taxation Bill *' passed in the Assembly. 

Government demand for incieased salary for two members of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council defeated in the Assembly by 60 against 
40 votes. 6» 


4 Feb. *26 Mr. Biswanath Dass sentenced to 6 months* rigorous imprisonment and 
fined Be. 6.000 for drawing Be. 2,110 for kbaddar propaganda, thereby 
“ causing wrongful loss to Government, 

6 Feb. *26 Trade Union Bill and Contempt of Court Bill passed in the Assembly. 

Amendment for reduction of the By, demand of 68 lacs by 87 lacs by Mr. 
M. B. Acbarya carried by 60 to 49 votes in the Assembly. 

* Madras Council President over-ruled by the Governor on ad journment 
motion of iSoutb African Bill. 

The Viceroy welcomed the members of the new Council of State at 
Delhi and announced the formation of a Royal Indian Navy. 

10 Feb, *26 Criminal Code Amendment Bill introduced in the Assembly by 62 votes 
to 46. 

12 Feb. *26 Mr. Amarnath Dutta*s Bill for repealing the Bengal Regulation dis- 
cusedd in the Assembly— Mr. Donovan delivered a most proficative 
speech— Lala Lajpat Bai ridiculing his entbusiasm remarked : ** An Irish 
Bureaucrat is a different commodity from an Irishman in Dublin.*' 

Ail Hindus found guilty and convicted in the Panipath riot case by Mr. 
Waugb, Special Magistrate. a 

18 Feb. ^26, Surma Valley Conference at Habigunj— Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta presided, 

14 Feb. *26 Be^nsive Co-operators —Conference at Akola. Mr. M. H. 'Jayakar 
presided., 

Mr. Godfrey of the South African deputation interviewed by a Free 
w Press '* representative said : ** We bad a% interesting interview with 

Mabatmaji who expressed bis willingness to go\o South Africa if neoes- 
• sity arose.** ^ 

Mr. K. G. Boy raised the debate on the Boyal Commission of Agriculture 
in the Council of State. 
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16 Feb, ^*66' Be|ml of the Bona* BxpoMon of OSendere’ Act oanied ia tba 

Assembly by 69 votes to S8, the Bnropsan non-offioUls voting with Indhu 
oiBoUls, 

LuniMsy Aot passed in the Assembly. 

17 Feba *26 Bengal Village Self-Government Bill thrown out in the Bengal Coiwoil. 

18 Feb. ’|6 President's arbitary ruling in Bengal Connoil — Swarajists and Nationalists 

^ walk out in protest. 

Mr. Borabji's appeal to Viceroy for a demand for Bound Table Oonr> 
ference for South Africa. 

Sir Charles Innes presented Bailway Budget in the Assembly — wagon 
orders placed with Indian firms. 

Mr. Sethna's resolution in the Council of State for the immediate appoint- 
ment of a Boyal Commission lost. 

Sir Abdur Bahim's amendment on electoral rales moved in the Bengal 
Connoil without doe notice carried. 

Land Bevenue Sales Act passed in the Behar Council. 

19 Feb. *26 First sitting of the Indian Industrial Congress at Delhi. 

Mr, Donald piesented annual budget in the Bengal Connoil— increase of 4 
lacs in police grants. 

lir. Amar Nath Dutta's Bill to repeal Bengal Regulation not taken into 
consideration in the Assembly by 49 votes to 46. 

Gokhale anniversary meeting at Bombay —Sir Stanley Reed presided. 

20 Feb. *26 Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose and other detenues at Mandalay Jail rasMad 

to hunger strike as a protest against Government refusai for Dnrga Puja, 
Swaraswati Puja and other holy festival allowances. 

Sir J. C. Bose elected President of tlie Indian Science Congress at Lahorb, 

22 Feb. ’26 Assam Governor opened the Winter Sebsiou of the Assam Council at 

Shillong. it 

Resolution on the Compulsory Physical Culture for students between the 
ages 12 and 16 passed in the Bengal Council. 

Mr. L. P, Bhupatkar elected Leader of the Swarajya Party in the Bombay 
Council. 

23 Btb. *26 ** Forward** of Calcutta brought to light Lt.-Col. Mulvany*! evidence 

before the Indian Jail Committee about the treatment to political prisoners 
in or about 1916 and on the questionable manner in which reporte 
regarding them were drawn. , 

Demand for the Railway Board thrown out in the Assembly by 61 
votes to 48. 

Salary of the Prenident raised to one thousand in the Assam Cuunhil. 

Assam Council rejected by 19 to 10 votes the resolution pio(|pBing transfer 
of Cachar to Bengal. 

24 Feb. *26 Report, on Bengal's Public Health for 1924 publisbetl;; terrible infant 

mortality and malaria's heavy toll. ^ 

Motion for removal of President defeated in the Bengal Council«:> 

Calcutta Corporation recorded its emphatic protest against the Gevem- 
^ meut's attitude in the matter of . the treatment of Sj. Subash Chandra ^ 
^ Bose and other detenues in Mandalay Jail which forced them to resort 

* to hunger strike. 

Motion for a reduction of 20 lacs in respect of cost of Lee Concessions to 
BaiUay officers carrieil in the Assembly by 60 votes to 46. 

26 *26 A Censure motion— by way of a cut of one thousand Rnpees protesting 

against the slow indianisation of the services carried by 68 agiinst 46 
^ votes in the Assembly. 

Reduction of third class passengers* fares carried by 68 against 41 in the 
Assembly. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami's adjournment motion about the banger-strike among 
the statg prisoners in Mandalay Jail carded by 67 to 40 votes iiytHb 
^ AsAmby— All non-official members including a number 61 nominated 

members voted in its favour. * , . 

Bengal Conacil President held adjournment motion on, banger strike of 
Mandalay prisoners ont of order. 
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Cltiiens ol Eangoon At a pablio meeting ander the Preeldentihlp 
of U. Pn«r Tan, lympathiaed with the Bengal detenus* bnager-itrike in 
Mandalay Jail. 

96 Feb. *16 Beport ot the Taxation Bnqniry Committee pablisbed. 

Calontta oStisens recorded their deep indignation at the inbnman treat- 
ment meted oat to Bengal*s ^flowers** at Mandalay Jail— •Sir, P. C. 
Boy presided. ^ « 

17 Feb. *16 Maharaja Holhar of Indore abdicated in favonr of his son. 

Working Committee ot the All- India Spinners* Association ipet in the 
Satyagraha Asram. 

28 Feb, *16 Calontta 'observed spontaneons and complete " hartal * in honour of her 
noble sons behind the prison bars at Mandalay. 


March 1926. 


1 Mar. 


1 Mar. 


>1 Mar. 


4 « Mar. 


6 Mar. 
6 Mar. 


8 Mar. 
m- 


*26 Two hundred and ninety-foar Associations declared nnlawfnl by the 
Burma Government. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman made a statement on hunger-strike at Mandalay 
Jail and informed the Assembly that the Telegraphic communication of 
Lala Lajpat fiai and Mr. T. C. Goswami appealing to the prisoners to 
give up hunger-strike had been communicated by him to the prisoners. 

Sir Basil Blackett presented budget in the Assembly— The total snrplns 
amounted to rupees three hundred five lacs. 

An Indian archaeological fond started with a Government grant of 60 lacs. 
*26 Adjournment motion on hunger-strike of Political prisoners disallowed 
by Burma Govt. 

Contempt of Courts Bills passed in the Council of State — the Swarajists 
opposing it. % 

Mr. Bama Bao moved the circulation of the Medical Education Bill in the 
Council of State. 

*26 Calcutta Corporation’s address to Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. Sreenivas 
Sastri — Mr. Sastri paid tribute to the self-sacrifice of Snbbas Chandra 
Bose which sounded like a chapter of romance to him and concluded that 
** we shall never be wanting in public spirit and courage necessary to 
f stand shoulder to shoulder with all those in the country by whatever 
designation they may be called in political parlance in upholding the 
rights of the citizens none too many and none too sure.** 

Fifth Baroda State Subject’s Conferenc eunder the presidency of Mr. Sane 
demand full responsible Government. 

*26 State-prisoners break fast in Manialay Jail. 

Swarajists and Independents abstained from attending the Assembly at 
Delhi. 

’26 Members walked out in protest against unfair attitude of Governnftnt in 
Burma Council— the House adjourned. 

*26 Mr. Y. M. Bale, Swarajist elected President C. P. Council defeating Sir 
S. E. Chitnobis. # 

The AU- India Congress Committee on a motion of Mr. Sreerivaa 
Iyengar passed a resolution calling upon the Swarajists to vrithdrsw 
from the Assembly and the Councils after voting against the first 
demand of grant in tbe Assembly on the 8th March* 

*26 Swarajists headed by Pandit Motilal Nehru walked out from the Assem- 
bly — President Mr. Patel ad 3 ourned the uiireprcgentative House. 
Swarajist members walked out from the Council of State, fre^ tbe Behar 
Legislative Counoili from the Assam Legislative Council, from the Punjab 
Llrgislative Council, Bombay Swarajists abstained from attending the 
Cppnoil. 
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^ 9 Mu. *26 

« 10 Mar. *26 

tv Mar. *26 

12 ^Mar. *26 

18 Mar. '26 


14 Mar. *26 
16 Mar. *26 

16 Mar. *26 

# 

17 Mar. *26 
20 Mar. *26 

22 Mar. *26 

26 Mar. *26 

27 Mar. *26 

31 Mar. *26 
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Mtnistera* aaluiu thrown oat in theG. P. Coanoil by 88 fotaa to 16^1 
the Swarajitta withdraw. 

Pandit Motilal Nehra retigned mepibership of the Skeen Oonunittee. 

Barma Counoil ad]oarned| mofora of reaalntion abaant. 

U. P. Swaraj iata walk oat from the Counoil. 

Mr. Jinnah*B motion for the early appointment of a Boyal Ooaimi8)|[on 
defeated in the Asaemblj. ^ v 

Sir A. C. Chatterjee and Mr. L. J. Eerahaw appointed to repreaent 
Qorernment of India at the International Oonferenoe at Geneea. Mr. B« 
N. Giichriat and J. E; P. Carrey to be adviaara. Sir Arthur Froom 
to repreaent the employees, Mr. M. Dand and S. Ghogahjan to be adviiere^ 

Independents issued manifesto abstaining from attending the Bengal 
Conncil according to Ca wo pore Congress mandate. 

Baja Naieudra Nath presided o^er the 9th aesalon of Hindu Ma|iasabhA 
at Delhi-^welt on the need of physical regeneration and the ii^otil 
of stigma of nutouchability. 

Ulemas of Bengal and Assam under the presidency of Moulana Idrii 
condemned the views of Sir Abdnr Bahim in his address as Chairman 
of the Beception Oommitt< e of the Jamiatul-Ulema-l Hind that Bengali 
shonld not be made the mi^dium of lust motions and held that Bengali 
is the mother tongue of the Mussalmans of the province and i^ adop- 
tion as medium would contribute to the educational progress. ^ 

All- India Cantonments Conference at Ambala — demand of more franohise 
and more reforms. 

Swarajist members walked out from the Bengal Counoil— Indepindenta 
excepting three abstained from attending. 

Council of State reversed the As8embly*s deoiaion refusing to eubanoe 
the salaries of the two Privy Council memb -ra. 

Eighth session of the Agarwala Marwarl Conference at Delhi— Beth 
JamnaJal Bojaj presided. 

Ma<]ra8 Nationalists and Swarajists headed by the Nationalist leader 
C. y. S. Narasingha Baju walked out of the Counoil. 

Abolition of the Cotton Escise Duty passed in the Assembly. Finanofr 
Bill passed. ^ 

Mr. J. K. Muiishi's censure motion on Government about politiOUl pri^ 
soners in Burma carried by 88 to 83 votes in the Burma Counoil. 
Convocation of the Bihar Vidyapith at Patna nnder the preaidenby of 
Mr. Rajagopalcbari. 

Ft. Motilal Nehru presiding over the Benares DiatricP Conference said 
that the walkout from the Councils was not a dodge bat a protest and 
mother India was not a selling commodity. 

Chittaranjan Seva Sadan opened for partienta in Calcntta. 

Communal fracas at Fatepnr. Arya Bamaj procession atoppetf by Mahom- 
medans. 

Bengal Government report on North Bengal flood published, 

Gurukool Founder*8 Day celebrated. Swami Bradhananda presided. 

Lala Lajpat Bai delivered a forceful speech at Bradlangh HAll, Labore- 
critioising Pt. Malaviya*8 anti-Congress move and extolling the Swarajists. 
Personnel of Royal Commission of Agrionltnre announced. 


April1926. ^ 

1 Apl^ *26 Uf, J. &. 6en-Qapt» el«eted Mayor o( OklentfK. 

* Secreury of State rejected Nlsam*a claim for tbe restoration of Beiar— 
Lord Beading's reply that no Bnler of an Indian State conld claim to 
negotiate with the British Government on an equal footing. 

« The Yiceroy-eleet Lord Irwin and Lady Irwin landed at Bombay. 



16 

4 June *26 


of lonilo before 
erldencei. 


THE QUARTERLY REGI^BR 0aiilfs6 

moaqoe at analienaUe right of Hindus ^ked by 


Bengal Qoveroment retolntion on motioi before mosque iasoed—no miiAin 
before Nakoda motqae; «•««»* 

India Government's resolution on Public Accounts Committee imblished 


6 June *26 Lala Lajpat Ral's resolution on Indian Labour adopted at*Qeneva-- 
warmly supported by Japanese delegation. 


7 


June *26 12)e Viceroy opened Conference of Directors of 
announced tbo Boyal Commission on Agriculture. 


Ag^cultufe at Simla and 


10 June *26 Hindn-Mahomedan Leaders’ Conference convened by Manlana Hahzarnl 
Huq at Chapra— Moslems to stand by Congress. 

Mahomedan Councillors tender their resignation letters to the Mayor of 
Calcutta. ^ 

12 June *26 Calcutta Hindu S abba's protest against Government communique about 
music before mosque. 


14 June *26 Incendiarism broke out in Rawalpindi— Military pickets on the Scene 
Eleven Mnsslmans, two Hindus and one Sikh killed. 

16 June *26 Dcshbandhu Day celebrated throughout India. 

India Government communique about the transfer of Sylhet to Beneal 
published. * 


18 June *26 Nomination to the Executive Council of the B. P. C. C declined bv Mr 
T. C. Goswami, N. C. Chunder, S. C. Bose etc. ‘ ^ 

Akali brush with police at Amritsar. Ladies participate. Secretary of 
S. G. P. C. seriously wounded. 


19 June *26 Police raid in Calcutta— several arrested under the Ordinance Act 

Deshbandhu's portrait unveiled by Mr. Srinivasa lyenear* in the 
Mayabbaram Municipal Hall, Tanjore. ^ 


20 June *26 Manifesto on the present situation and a clear cut programme issued 
under the signature of Mr. T. C. Goswami, B. C. Roy, Sarat Chandra 
Bose, N. R, Sirkar and N. C, Chunder, 

All India Prefs employees' Conference in Calcutta— Mr. TjM), Goswami 
presided, 

27 June *26 Convocation of the Women’s University at Poona— Sir Morophant Josh i 
delivered the Convocation Address. 


28 June '26 East Godavari District Conference at Sitanagaranv Madras, requested 
Assam Congress to inaugurate civil disobedienee. 

Draft constitutinn of the All-India Political Sufferers Conference adopted 
• at Lahore meeting. Swami Govindananda, President “ All-India Political 
Sufferers Conference ** said the office will be at Karachi till the Assam 
Conference. 

Women’s Indian Association under the presidency of Misses Sberbance 
and F . Vakil demand the removal of ban on women being elected to the 
legislatures. 

Punjab Legislative Council— non. official members gained victory on the 

remission of taxation. 

Prisoner Reform Bill passed in the Punjab Council. ^ 

Fifth annual meeting of B. N. Railway Union at Calcutta. 


80 June *26 


Madras Council— Court fees Bill passed reducing taxation to the extent 
of 9 lakhs, 9 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


January— June 1926. 




All-India Congress Committee 

The A. I. C. C. at its meeting held at Patna on the 22nd September 
1925 resolved that ** the Congress do now take up and carry on all such 
political work as may be necessary in the interest of the country ** and 
provided that ** the work in connection with the Indian and Provincial 
Legislatures shall be carried on in accordance with the policy and programme 
laid down by the S«arai Party, under the Constitution framed by the Party 
and the rules thereunder, subject to such modifications made by the Congress 
as may be found necessary from time to time for the purpose of carrying 
out the said policy.** This resolution was confirmed by the Congress at its 
Cawnpore session in December 1925 and the basic principle on which all 
political work was to be carried on was laid down in the following terms ; ^ 

"This CoiigrebB reiterates its faith in Civil DisuMimioe as the oniy efft»otive Weapon 
to be need in the last resort to enforce the national claim and vindicate our national 
honour, but realises that the country is not no v ready for it aniin view theroif this 
Congress resolves that the guiding principle in carrying on all political woik shall be 
self-reliance in all activities which make for the healthy growth of the nation and 
resistance to every activity, governmental or other, that may impede the nation** 
progress towards Swaraj. 

As regards the work in the Councils the Congress adopted on 
behalf of the country the terms of the settlement offered to the Government 
by the Swaraj and Independent parties of the Assembly by the resolution ^ 
passed gp the 18th February 1924 **, and in view of the fact that there had 
been no response on behalf of the Government, the Congress resolved upon 
certain steps to bo taken in the various legislatures culminating in the 
withdrawal of all Swarajist members from them. By the same resolution 
the Congress called upon the A. I. C. C. to frame a programme of work, 
including the education of the electorates, and authorised it to lay down the 
lines upon which the general elections were to be run by and in the name 
of the Congress and to state clearly the issues on which Congressmen were 
to seek election. The power thus conferred upon the A. 1. C. C. was suljeot 
to the important proviso that ** the policy of non-acceptance of offices in 
the gift of the Government shall continue to be followed until, in- the opinion 
of the Congress, a satisfactory response to the settlement offered by the 
Assembly is made by the Government*'. The A. 1. C. C. at its meeting 
held It Delhi on the 6th March, 1926 gave the necessary directions for the 
carrying out of the mandate of the Congress. The proceedings of this 
meetinfi^are given below. ' 


The Delhi A. 1. C. C. Meeting 

DBLH 1—6 TH ft 7TH MARCH 1926. , 

The ^IMndia^CoiTgress Committee met on the 6th March in the after^ 
noon in the committee room of the Western hostel, Delhi to discuss the 
question of the Swarajist walk-out. There were members from all pro^ ' 
yinces numbering about one hundred. Xhe resolution passed by the Special 
3 
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Committee recommending a walk-out was read. This Special Committee 
wbmb was appointed by the Cawupore Congress to consider whether any 
response had been made by the Government to the national demand, had re* 
copmended to the All- India Congress Committee the following resolution * 

** Thii Committee having oarefnlly considered the statements msde by the G overnor- 
General in bis inaugural addresses to the Legislative Assembiy and the Council of* State 
and the answers given by the Home Member to the questions put in the Assembly ami to ihe 
resolution of Mr. Phiroae C. Sethiia and amendment tu it moved by Serb Govind Das in 
the Council of State, is emphatically of opinion that the said stat'emt-nts and the atiswrre 
amount to a refusal on tbe part of the Goveinmerit to conceue the tlemani for 
'Reforms made by tbe Afisembly. In coming to this opinion this C< mmittee is fortified 
by tbe^ resolution of the Swarajya party in the Indian LegislMtuie (c<>py of which is 
attached). It is therefore resolved follows : That the Swai‘a]ya Taity iu Central and 
Provincial Legislatures do now take tbe steps laid down in Resoiutioii 7 (B), (I and.:^) ^3) 
passed by the Congress at its Cawnpore session 

The aforesaid resolution suggested a walk-out from the Legislatures 
and it formed the subject matter of disoussiorr of the A. I. C. C. on this day. 
As soon as this resolution was read, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar on 
behalf of the working committee of the Congress, moved a resolution 
deseribing the Government’s attitude as one of ooeroing the nation into abject 
submission and calling upon Swarajists to walk-out on March 8. The resolu- 
tion runs 


I. — The Walk-out Motion. 

** This meeting having taken into consideration the proDounc(>ments made in the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly by the Governor-General and the Home 
Member referred to id the report, of tbe Special Committee, is of opinion that the insistence 
. of tbe Secretary of State and the Government of India on full co-operation by representa- 
tives of tbe people under esisting conditions clearly demonstrates tbe intention of 
Government to coerce tbe nation into abject submission, without making any advance on 
tbe present vicious system of Qover; ment. This Committee therefore has no o^ion but 
to adopt the reconinriendations of the Special Committee and calls upon Swarajist members' 
of the vitrious legislatures to follow the course laid down in Begulation VIl (B) (1), (2), (3) 
passed by the Congress at its Cawnpore session. This Committee hereby cal Is upon the 
party in the Assembly to leave their seats after raising the constitutional issue once 
again by moving on the 8th March that the first demand for grant which may come up 
for discussion be omitted. The Committee calls upon the Swarajist members of all 
legislatures it o conform to the other directions contained in the said n solution of the 
Congress, and engage theoiselvei in carrying out the programme bere-in-atler laid down*'. 
(This programme is mentioueii in the resnlution on Constructive Programme.) 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said they must look at tho resolution as practical 
men with a sense of responsibility. The resolution of the Cawnpore Con* 
gresB had stated that if Swarajists remained in the Assembly they must vote 
for rcjjeotioD of the Finance Bill, but not that they were bound to rem^n in 
the Assembly after announcing to tbe Government that they would not remain. 
Mr. Iyengar therefore said that the Swarajists after announcing to the Govern- 
ment on March 8th that they would walk-out, must act accordingly#and not 
remain to vote for rejection of the Finance Bill. It would be absurd to 
remain in the Assembly after that announcement. It was not in any spirit 
of irresponsibility that the Committee suggested a walk-out, but iu pursuance 
of a deliberate resolution passed at Cawnpore. 

Mr. B. Kt Shunmugam Chetty seconded the resolution. 

Amendments Moved. * • 

Mr. B. Das moved as an amendment his proposition that if a Royal 
Commission was appointed, then jCongressmen should agree to work the 
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piVMt Beforms. He moved this proj^ition in light of the ofroamstenoes 
thttt had happened in the last three months. The President ruled the motion 
onto! order. 

Mr. jGbvardhandas moved an amendment to the effeot that the resolu* 
tion ^honld suggest to all Nationalists besides Ssran^iists to oome out of. the 
Assembly and Counoils. 

Mr. S. Satyamurtbi moved an amendment that the resolution calling upon 
Swaraiists to withdraw, must have an equally binding effeot on all Oongress'* 
men in the Assembly and Councils. He asked them to remember that this 
was the AlMndia Congress Committee speaking in the name of the Con- 
gres8» and if this resolution was passed it mu^t be binding on all Congress* 
meni otherwise they would be putting a premium on disloyalty to the 
Congress. If the noirSwarajist Congressmen dared disobey »Iet them face the 
consequences. If. because this resolution was mandatory, non-Congressmen like 
Pandit Malaviya resigned from the Congress, let them resign. The Congress 
would not lose anything by it The Congress had survived such withdrawals 
from it by Moderates and it would survive if rhose non-Swarajists went out. 
The Congress would* commit suicide if this resolution had no binding effeot 
on all Congressmen. 

Mr. Asaf All supported the amendment of Mr. Satyamurtbi. 

Lala Lajpatrai said this committee had no jurisdiction to make this 
change. The Swarajist Party could force its discipline on its members but 
not the Congress, whose resolutions were not mandatory. It was only by 
adopting the amendment of Mr. Satyamurtbi that the Congress would 
commit suicide. Speaking on the resolution itself the Lala did not agree 
with, the legal interpretation of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar that the Cawnpore 
Congress resolution meant that Swarajists must walk out after intimating this 
act and Aould not stay on till the Finance Bill oame up. 

Mr. Abhyankar opposed the amendment of Mr. Satyamurtbi because 
the Congress had no right now to expect those non -Swarajists, who 
had gone into the Councils by fighting their own battle, perhaps against 
the Swaraiists. to withdraw from the Assembly and ' Councils. Let them 
stay on and have their hearts desire. They would very soon, be dis- 
appointed, and the experiences they would have would he their best 
lesson. Why then, should this Committee say anything 1 Without this Con- 
gress Committee calling upon them to walk out, they, the non-Swarajist 
Congressmen, might have themselves to walk out (Laughter). 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar agreed with Mr. Satyamurtbi in his view that 
all Congressmen should be expected to join in the walk out, but for that he 
wouIq have a separate clause and not interference with this clause in the 
resolution, which was based on ideas of discipline of the S waitlists. 

Mr.^B. B. Adwani also opposed the amendment, observing that it was 
for electorates to give whatever treatment they liked to non-Swarajist Con- 
gressmen at the next election. 

Mr. Bamdas Pantulu pointed out that the Congress jurisdiction, so far as 
Council work was concerned was over its own agents, the Swarajists and not 
on all. ^ • 

Mr. Saf^amurthi modified his amendment by a separate clause, ^hat thd 
Congress .Committee expects all non-Swarajist Congressmen also to withdmw. ^ 

Pandit Motilal considered the proposal as highly undignified beoauao 
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:«0iiiSwaiiiwt had entered into the Councils on their own ticket 

Slid not on the Congress or Swaraj ticket. 

Mr. Satyamurthi’s amendment was lost. 

Goin^rdhandas’s amendment was withdrawn. 

. The reso>lution» as moyed by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, was carried,^thei e 
being about a dozen dissentients mostly from the Central Pi'ovinoes and 
Bombay. 


Messrs. Patel & Nehru asked to Besigu. 

^fter Mr. S. Srinivasa lyenger’s resolution regarding the Swarajist 
walk*out had been carried, Mr. Srikrishandas Lullah moved a resolution 
that in consequence of the resolution just passed, Mr. Patel should resign the 
the Speakership of the Assembly and Pandit Motilal Nehru should resign 
his membership of the Skeen Committee. 

The press representatives were asked to withdraw, but were promised 
a statement by the Secretary regarding the result of the debate. The debate 
lasted two hours and was very lively. Eventually the resolution of Mr. 
Lullah was withdrawn. 

Following is the official statement issued by the Congress regarding 
the discussion in the Congress Committee about Mr. Patel and Pandit Motilal 
eotinuing to be the Speaker and a Skeen Committee member, respectively : — 
** The question of whether Pandit Motilal Nehru bhouUl be asked to lesigu the bkeen 
Gemmittee, and Mr Patel the presidentship of the ABsembiy, was taken up in camera, 
A resolution was moved by a member to this effect and a jong debate followed, l arniit 
Motilal Nehru, however, made a statemt^t that without agreeing with any arguments 
adduced against his continuance on the Skeen Committee, he had come to the conmubion 
that it was not consistent with the mentality which was actuating the Swarajists to walk 
out of the Councils for any Swarajist to continue in any office which r^uireu co- 
operatioii in any degree with the Government. He did not therefore wish to lemaiu any 
longer in the Skeen Committee and had made up his mind to resign his seat on t hat 
Committer, He stated further that he did not wish to subject bis decision to the vote of 
the House. On tb s the mover wanted permission to withdwaw his resolution, which was 
given by the House.** 


2. — The Constructive Programme. 

The Committee then proceeded to disousB the plans of Congressmen 
after the Swarajist walk'out. 

On the Motion of Mr. S. Sriuavasa Iyengar the Committee pas^d the 
following resolution regarding work in the Country i-r- 

'* That in pursnanoe of the Cawupore resolutions this Committee aoopts the following 
programme of work for the year lil26. The Piovincial Congress Commit Ui s shf\^ at once 
take steps to reorganise the Congress Committees in the districts, tahsils, oi ta^uqas and 
villages in their respective jurisdictious. The District, Tahsil, or Taluq, and Village Com- 
mittees shall, (A) organise propaganda and enrol Congress members under the dueciii.uoof 
their respective Provincial Committees and (B) popularise the spinning whetti and Khaddar 
under the directions of Mahatma Gandhi, promote national education and organise 
labouring classes. The Working Committee shall take steps to explore avenues for an 
amicable settlement of the communal differences pievailingain the Country an<i report 
the A. 1. C. C., as early as possible if it is able to find a Atiefactory^basis for such 
ilhttlement. In case no such basis can be found, the said Committee? will lepoit its own 
views on the merits of the matters in dispute between the various Communities, and make 
recommendations to the All-India Congress Committee.** 
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3..— The Genexal Election^. 

There , was a good deal of disouseioo regarding the next! general Meo* 
ttois. ,Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar moved an offidM reaolution 

^Sabjeot to each modifications as, may be made by the Congreis in its sesaioii^ot 
Beoelmbei' 1926, the ensuing general elections will be rnn on the following programdto 
by the Congress and Swarajya Party organisations working in co-operation , stith each 
other. The general policy of Congressmen in the Assembly ami the various 'Councils will 
be one of determined resistance and obstrnotion to every activity;; Uoveiumental or 
otherwise, that may impede the nation’s progress towards Swaraj, anil in particular Con- 
grewmen in the Legislatures shall, (A) refuse to accept offices in the gift of the Government 
nntil, in the opinion of the Congress, satisfactory response is made by the Government, 
(B) refuse supplii's ann throw out budgets until such response is made by the Governihent 
except when the Working Committee instructs otherwise, (C) throw out all proposals 
for Legislative enactmi nts by which the bureaucracy proposes to consolidate its power, 
<D) Move resolutions and introduce and support measures and bills which are necessary 
for the healthy growth of national* life and the advancement of the ecunomical, 
agricuJturai, industrial, and commercial interests of the country, (E) Take steps to 
improve the condition of Agricultural tenants by introducing and supporting measures 
to secure fixity of tenure and other advantages with due regard to the rights of zamin* 
ders, (F) Generally protect the rights of labour, agricultural and industrial, and adjust 
the relations between laniiowners and tiniants, capitalists and workmen 

The Hon. Mr. Ramdaa Pantulu seconded the resolution. 

Responsivists’ Amendment 

Dr. Moonje> Responsive co-operation isty moved in substitution of the 
whole resolution the following amendment : — 

“ That in accordance with Hesolution No, 7 of the Cawnpore Congress, the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees do take steps with a view to capture the different Jjegislatnres, 
to set np Congress citudulatcs as far as possible for all the scats in the different Legis- 
latures g^n to elections, so that if a solid standing majority of Congressmen is secured 
after the next general elections in tlie majority of provinces, a full trial may be given to 
the programme of continuous consistent, and persistent obstruction as originally con- 
ceived by the :iwaraj Party for the purposes of preventing the very functioning of the 
different Legis.ature. That a full trial of the prograiuuie of coniinuous, oonsistentt and 
peisistent obstruction means that ail measures of the Government, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, are thrown out, and no resolutions are moved or >dils introduced or questions asked, 
which may have the effect of working the Legis atures to any purpose whatsoever other 
than that of exposing the bureaucratic soul of the Government in its nakednsss, and the 
budget will be thrown out and no seat on any of the Committees appointed by the 
Legidlatares or the Government is accepted. That in case this solid staniiing majority 
of Congressmen is not secured in the Legislatures of the majority of provinces after the 
general elections, this Committee recommends that the Congress Party in the different 
Legislatnres be allowed either by themselves along or in combination with other nationa- 
listic groups in their respective legislatures, to adopt a policy of responsive co-operation, 
wbi^ means capturing the present machinery of the Government so far as may be 
possible under our present circumstances, so that opportunities may be created for im- 
proving the material prosperity of the people, thus strengthening them in their resistance 
to Government and for obstrocting Government at every step in its attempt to thwart our 
progress towards Swaraj.” 

Mr. Abhyankar upon a point of order, pointed out that the Congress had 
expressly decided at Cawnpore that no offices in the gift of Government 
should be accepted. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali supported Mr. Abhyankar’s point of view, and said 
that only a specia^essibn of Congress could change the programme and policy,^ 

Thee President upheld the objection and ruled the amendment of Dr. 
Moonje out of order, stating that the policy of the Congress oould not' be 
changed until there was a satisfactory response. 
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Qatm Bqjkishove Praahad (Bihar No*Changer) olgeoted to the expresaioii 
that geoeral eleotiona be run by the Gongreaa and Sararaj Party organiaationa 
working in oo*operation with each other. Hia point waa that there waa 
no »e^ for the Swarig Party being mentioned when they had been merged 
into Gongreaa. ^ 

Mr. B. Daa moved an Amendment that the policy of Gongreaamen in 
the Aaaembly and Gounoila be one of oppoaition and not obatruction. Thia 
waa loat. 

The amendment of Mr. Brokiahore Praaad, that electiona be run by 
and in the name of Gongreaa with no apecial reference to Swarafista, waa 
carried by a large majority. Aa amended, this clauae reads 

That the next general elections will bo ran by and in the name of the Congress on the 
programme outlined, sabject co such modification as may be made by the Oongresa in 
December 1926," 

The resolution as amended was carried. 

No-Ghangers and Swarajists. 

The difference between the No-Changers and Swarajists which found 
feeble expression in Babu Brijkiehore’s amendment excluding the mention of 
Swarajists, came up again when Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar moved the following 
official resolution : — 

** In the selection of candidates for the Assembly and the various Councils the execu- 
tives of the several Provincial Congress Committees shall act in consultation with the execu- 
tives of the 8 warajya Party in the < respective Provinces. In case of any difference, of 
opinion arising between the executives of the Provincial Congress Committees and the 
bwarajya Party, either executive may refer the matter to the All-India Working Com- 
mittee and the decision of the Committee shall be final." 

There waa a crop of amendments, all aimed at giving the final decigion in 
the choice of candidates to the Congress Committee and forcing the Swarajist 
organisations to appeal to the Working Committee, while the original propo- 
sition provided for the matter being referred automatically to the Working 
Committee whenever there was difference of opinion between the Provincial 
Congress Executive and the Provincial Swarajist Executive. 

All aipendments were vetoed and the original proposition was carried. 
There were several other official resolutions to be moved regarding details 
of arrangements for election. It was however 7 p. m. The Committee, 
therefore, adjourned till next day. 


SECOND DAY—7TH MARCH 1 926. ^ 

Controversial questions having been disposed of the day before, the All- 
India Congress Committee did not sit long on this day to dispose^f the 
remaining items on the agenda. After a short discussion the Committee 
adopted the following resolution relating to the conduct of elections : — 

(« Where a part of single constituency for any legislature is in the territorial Jurisdic- 
tion of one Congress Province, and the other, part or parts in that of another Congress 
4 )rovinoe, the candidate or candidates for such constituency shall be selected by the 
rxecutive of all the Congress Provinces concerned, acting jointly in consultation with the 
executives of the Swarajya Party in the said province. * ^ 

“ The names of the selected candidates for all legislatures shall be reported to the Work- 
ing Committee of the Congress for confirmation. No candidates other than those whose 
selection is confirmed by the Working Committee as aforesaid, shall be supported by 
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Oivngreiimen and Congran orgftniMiioiii, Evwy CongnN candidate ehall lign the 
picd^ in the following form brtore he it finally adopted by the Coogreee 

** I being a member of the Indian National Congrew, do hereby offer myself as a 
candidate on behalf of the Congress for eieotidn to the Legislative Asseiubly 

* (pruvinoial Legislative Conncil) from the oonstitnenoy of and declare 

that if my oandidatare is approved 1 shall fnJJy conform to all the rales and 

* directions regulating the conduct of election by members of the paitji whi ih 
have been or may be issned by the A.I.C.Ci or its Working Committee, or the 
Executive of thu Provincial Congress (Committee in aooordanoe with the 
instructions and resolutions of the A.I.C.C. or its Working Committee. If 
my candidature is not approved 1 undertake not to contest elections. 

1 further agree that in case 1 am elected 1 shall faithfully carry out the policy and 
programme of m ork laid down in resolntfons of the Indian National Congress 
adopted at Cawnpore and the resointion of the A IC.^:. (now adopted) and in 
any election manifesto to be issued by the Working Committee. 1 sh|ill also 
faithfully observe all rules and carry out all instrnotions which may tie issued 
from time to time by the A.I.C.C. and its Working Committee, or by t.be 
Party in the Assembly (Council) for the guidance uf the elected membera of the 
Legislative Assembly (Prov. Legislative Council.) 

1 pledge myself to vacate my seat in the Legislature in case I wilfully fail to carry 
out the policy and instructions of the Oougrt^BS or tlie A.I.C.O. or its Working 
Committee, or the party in the legislative Assembly or the Council." 

** The Working Committee will issue from time to time such other ami further direction 
as may be necessary. 

This Committee allots a sum of Rs. 25,000 for initial expenses of necessary propa- 
ganda and other work in connection with the general elections to be spent under the direc- 
tions of the Working Committee. 

“ This Committee appeals to the electorates and constitnences of the vanons legisla- 
tures in the country to support the Congress candidates to thu said legislatures in preference 
to all others. 

The Presideiit then fixed the 13th April for All-India oolleotion of 
funds for South African Indians. In this connection Pt. Motilal pointed out 
that in ww of the resolution regarding the Swarajist walk out on the 8th 
of Marim from the Assembly, the Swarajists would not be in the Assembly 
when the amendment he had given notice of would come up for disoussion. 
That amendment had the approval of all sections in the Assembly and the 
Government also were in agreement with it except in regard to the clause 
requesting His Majesty's veto in case the Anti-Asiatic Bill was passed by the 
South African Parliament. The only fear was that the Govornmept would 
oppose this particular portion of the resolution. If the Government did not 
oppose itf the amendment would be carried in toto by the Assembly. The 
Government had promised to allot a day between the 18th and 24th but 
the absence of the Swarajists should not be misunderstood. Indeed it could 
not be. He continued, *'We shall not be in the Assembly, not because we would 
Dot vote for the South African resolution— the resolution and the ameud- 
ment^are ours (of Swaraj party) — but because of the other oircumstances 
which have forced us now to leave the Assembly. There is no use my 
asking |be Swarajists, who are walking out to-morrow and leaving Delhi 
shortly, to oome back for the debate. But we want to declare that it is the 
sense of the All-India Congress Committee and the Swar^ists who are walking 
out, that that amendment is right and proper. This declaration, I hope, 
will make our position clear to all oonoerned.’* A resolution was passed to 
issue a statement on the lines of Pandit Motilal’s speech. 

^ • 

♦ 4. — OthevResoIutions 

On the motion of Mr. Bamdas Pantulu seconded by Seth Govindas a 
resolution was passed urging all provinces to start volunteer organisations and 
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^ye financial support to the movement. Such organisationsi said the mover, 
would be useful In oariying on Congress propaganda, as also for 'starting civil 
dtsobedienoe if necessary. 

On Pandit Motilal Nehru’s motion it was resolved to communicate 
to the Swaraj Parties of the Provincial Councils now in session by ^ire 
the decision regarding the walk out and calling upon them to act accordingly. 
The attention of the Central Provinces Council Swarajists is to be also 
dmwn to the Cawnpore resolution and the Swarajist member there are to 
W be called upon to attend the Council and throw out the budget including 
the salaries of ministers. 

Management of B.udha Gaya Tempde 

^ Then there was a good deal of debate on the future management of 
the Budjba Temple at Bodh Gaya. This arose on the report presented by 
Babu £%jendraPrasad of the Enquiry Committee appointed by the Congress. 
He pointed out that this temple was originally built by the Buddhists and 
repaired from time to time by the Buddhist kings of Burma and Ceylon, 
who had ordered the building of Dbaramsalas for the use of the Buddhists. 
This was in the 13th Century* The repairs conducted by the Buddhists 
in the 1 9th century were not according to the archaeological notions of 
the Gk)vernment of India at that time, and so the Government of India 
themselves conducted the repairs. The law courts had held that the 
temple was a Buddhist temple and that the Mahant was merely carrying it 
on. The Committee had found on enquiry that in the 18th century a 
HiOdu Sadhu came and settled at a spot near the temple where he founded 
a small monastery which had now grown into a big one, and the Sadhu’s dis-* 
eiples had been in possession of the place for nearly 200 years. Regaining the 
mode of worship Babu Rsiiendra Prasad stated that the Mahant did not want 
to be disturbed especially as he promised not to interfere with the Buddhist 
rights. The committee recommended that there must be a Joint Committee 
of both Hindus and Buddhists because the Hindus regarded Budha as an 
Avatar, and in order to remove misapprehension in the minds of Government 
the comnBittee suggested that Government shall be represented by the 
Hindu Minister of the Behar Government for the time being. The Mahant 
had large properties yielding three lakhs a year. The committee did not 
want to have anything to do with this landed property. The offerings 
were very little. The Committee found no evidence for the allegation 
that the Buddhists offered meat to Budha or that the Mahanta offered 
sacrifices every year. Concluding Babu Rajendra Prasad moved fy the 
adoption of the report and that the Mahant of Budha Gaya and the 
Buddhists be asked to consent to the arrangement suggested in the report 
that both Hindus and Buddhists should bo assured the fullest lifferty of 
worship according to their own method ; that a committee consisting of five 
Buddhists and fiye Hindus, one of whom shall be the Mahant of Budha Gaya 
and another the Hindu Minister to the Government of Behar and Orissa 
for the time being, be formed and the management and control of the 
temple and of worship in it should be entrusted to title said committee and 
that the committee should have no connection with the ^properties attached 
to the Math of Budh Gaya. 

Swami Sachidanand Saraswati (Buddhist) sent by the Maha Bodhi 
Society, suggested that the control of the temple be given over entirely to 
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thA ^adShisL Thia aa^s^dstio'i waa embodied In the form of an amendment 
motid by Mr. Shanmukam Chetty and aeconded by Mr. Prakaaam and lost. 

Maung Tok Kyi moved that the oommittee oonslst of ten mambera. 
whether Buddhiata or noirBaddhiata. to be elected by the Buddhists of 
Burina* rLdia, Nepab and Ceylon. This was also lost* Maung Tok Kyu 
in tlfb course of his speech, p >iiited out that the robe and painting on the 
image of Buddha were disgusting to the Buddhists. Babu Prasad* 

in winding up the deb ite, pointed out that the recommendations embodied 
in the report followed the line of least* resistance and was the best method 
of managing the temple. If the Buddhists opposed it then the principal 
party concerned would be spoiling the chances of a better management of 
the temple. If they accepted it then it would encourage them to negotiate 
with the Mahant. The resolution was then adopted. Following is the ttfxt 
** 'I'his Commit ree tliaukb the sab-committee on the Bodh Qaya temple for their able 
ami oxhaoBtive rnp irt an«l rt^solves that their report be adopted and that the Ufahanth of 
B dh Qaya and the iMidhtsts be asked to consent to the arrangement suggested therelo, 
(a) that both Hindii:^ and Buddhists should b; assuretl fniJfSt liberty of worship 
according to their own nitaho<is ; ( 6 ) that a Committee consisting of five Buddhists and 
five Hindus one of whom shall be the Mahanth of Binlh Qaya and th** Hindu Aiinister to 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa for the time being b«) formed autl the management 
and control of the temple and of the worship In it nhould bo entrusted to the said 
Oommittee ; (c) that this Committee should have no connectiou with th ^ properties attached 
to the Math of Bodh Qaya.’* 

This closed the business of the All India Congress Committee. After 
the All India Congress Committee finished it labours the Special Committee 
appointed by the Cawnpore Congress considered the requests of the 
various Provincial Council Swarajists regarding the walk^out. 

As regards the United Provinces and Bengal, the Committee decided 
that, having regard to the fact that the Tenancy Bill, now before the Bengal 
Legislative Council, and the Tenancy and Revenue Bills, now before the 
n. P. Council, are of vital importance to the masses of agricultural popula* 
tion, the Swarajist members of these Councils be permitted to attend the 
meetings of the respective Councils when the said measures are taken up. 

Regarding Bombay the Swarajists were given permission to attend only 
for reiecting the Development Budget (Backbay Scheme) and Taxation Bill, 
and not for other purvKises and for other days. 

The Assam Swarajists wanted to stay on in the Council, but the Com* 
mittee reported that the permission could not be granted. 

Regarding Madras, Mr. Satyamurthi suggested attendance regarding the 
Malabar Tenancy Bill. The Committee found that *00 special action was 
necessary. 

After the Special Committee, the General Council of the AlMndia 
Swaraj Party approved of the decision arrived at by the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Special Committee. 
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f h e A h m e d A b a d A . 1 . C. C. Meeting. 

AHMBt> ABAD — ,4TH A STH M AY 1 9 26 . 

The next meeting of the A. I. C. C. oommeDced at Ahmedabad ojj the 
4th May. The obieot of the meeting was to ratify the agreemeiit arrived 
at between the Sware^iists and Responsivists at Sabarmati on the 20th April 
last (5#a tost$\ The meeting which was first advertised to meet at 4 p,ip., 
and then fixed for 7« tlid not commence till nearly 9. The members were 
getting more and more impatient at the delay in the arrival of the President 
l^and Pandit Motilal Mehru, and when it fvas at last aiJiiounced that the two 
were still in consultation with the Jayakar group tryii g to compose their 
difhrences over the interpretation of the terms of the pact and when it was 
’’ subsequently known with what resultst many niembers were beard regretting 
the troubles they had taken to attend the meeting. Such a beginning was 
likely to have put the bouse in a distinctly hostile mood throughout the 
sitting, about seven tyfive members in all attended. Besides the National 
Party group led by Sir Moropant Joshi, Mahatma Gandhi was sitting near 
the President. A few ladies were also present. 

Mrs. Naidu in her opening speech said that the purpose with which the 
meeting bad been specially called was the ratification of the Svrarajist'Res* 
ponsivist pact. She had invited the Responsivists to be present at the 
meeting! but they could not see their way to accept the invitation. In 
spite of the differences on the interpretation of the pact she was hopeful 
that their unanimous desire for unity would prevail and help them to arrive 
at an agreement. She extended a hearty welcome to the members of the 
different political parties who had responded to her invitation. She then 
referred to the South African question and proposed that a message^ be sent 
to the Union Government and the leaders! conveying a sense of satisfaction 
felt by India regarding the postponement of the Asiatic Bill. 

Mr. Siugaravelu Ghetty raised a point* of order and the consideration 
of the question wasi therefore, postponed till next day. 

The Commonwealth of India Bill. 

Pandit Nehru thou proposed that a conlmittee be appointed consisting of 
Mr. Srinivasa Ayengar, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, and Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, 
and Mr. B. Shivarao agisting them, to consider and report on the Common- 
wealth of India Bill. 

Mr. T. Prakasam, opposing the consideration of the Bill, said that Dr. 
Besant herself should have moved the proposition at a Congress session 
before giving a final shape to it. Mr. B. Das supported the proposal. 

Mr. Satyamurti, opposing, said that there was no sanction behind the 
Bill. It further was tantamount to accepting the authority of the British 
Parliament to grant or not to grant Swartd to India. It was beneath the 
dignity of the Congress to accept such a position with regard to Parliament. 

After a few more members had spoken for and against the proposition, 
Pandit Nehru, replying, pointed out that by appointing a committee to con* 
aider the Bill the Congress was not committing its Af in anj^ way. The 
Committee might adopt or reject it as they thought fit. It was a measure 
that would soon come up before Parliament and if passed,^ would be placed 
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on tfce Statute Book> whether the Gongreee had expreeeed ite opiniou on it 
or not The Congrees must take up the same attitude on thie Qill at it 
did in regard to the Astatic Bill. Their stand in respect o! the latter Bill 
had been partially successful and if they were to let their position regarding 
the ObmoQonwealth of India Bill go undefined their ca^e would go by default 
and they would be the losers by it. 

On being put to vote the proposal was lost by a large majority. Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta» Mr. Mauilal Kothari ' Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar aiid^a few 
others voting for it. 


The Sabarmati Pact. 

The chief item on the agenda paper was then read by the General Secre- 
tary, iiamelyi that the consideration of the ratification of the Sabarmati Pact 
be taken up. 

Mr. Basarita Kumar M^jumdari on behalf of the Bengal contingent* at 
this stage moved an adjournment of the House to consider the question of 
the Calcutta riots. Mr. A. R. Iyengar protested saying that such a thing 
had never been done before under the rule«. A few more members fit>m the 
Bengal group strongly desired that the question should take precedence 
over all others. 

Sir Moropant Joshi on behalf of his group thanked the President for the 
special courtesy shown to them and urged that the question of the Pact be 
taken u[^for dincussion. 

Pandit Nehiu then made a statement of the results of negotiations 
with the Responsiviats on the Pact which he said had been signed by each 
group under certciin impressions entirely different from those of the other. 
Latest development was that when the Responsive Go-operation paity met the 
previous day in Bombay they adopted a resolution by which members of the 
pai ty should support the Pact on a certain understanding of its implication, 
the principal aim being that Reforms should be worked for all they were 
worth even as they now wore. He hud himself prepared a draft resolution 
which he intended the A.LC.C. to adopt. Therein he has made clear his 
own interpretation of the Pact whereby condition given by the late Mr. Das 
in his Faridpur speech should first be fulfilled before response could ba 
cori8i(^ered satisfactorily. Thus there were two entirely different interpreta- 
tions of the Pact signed by the two sections. Sabarmati compromise had 
therefore failed. 

Mr.* A. Rangaswami Iyengar now read a letter from the Responsi vista 
stating that in view of the difference in the interpretations of the pact 
between the signatories the compromise had broken down. As the A.I.O.C. 
would not therefore bo called upon to consider it they thought no purpose 
would be served by their attending that day’s meeting. 

Pandit Nehru, afterweading throueh the letter, stated that the statement 
made therein that Pt. Nehru found himself unabl'^ to adhere to the terms 
of the pact was not correct. He was unable, he explained, to adhere to the 
terms as urideratood by them. He was prepared to abide by the paot as ho 
understood it. He reiterated that under these conditions the pact automa* 
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^loaUy dropped* (Yoioes— It haa fallen through between you. Was it to 
bear about that we oame all the way from our homes 1 ) 

The Tresident now asked if the National party section had anything to 
eay or any suggestion to make. 

Sir Moropant Joshi said he would not be able to make any suggestion, 
now that the pact had been dropped and there was no other question before 
the house. 

^ulana Mohamed Ali made a vehement speech insisting that the doors 
- of the Congress should be shut to all rebels. There was a time when he 
^ thought welcoming rebels in Congress was very desirable and necessary. 
But now be was convinced that broken wings should be lopped and not 
permitted to approach the golden threshold of the Congress. No rebel, he 
declared, vras wanted within the Congress. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said that they must not spoil the negotiations by 
suggesting that others, should not join the Congress. They must try to 
attract as many as possible and thus throw open the doors of the Congress. 

We must allow others, if we can do so, without sacrificing our principles! 
I want to propose a vote of thanks to Pandit Nehru for the sincere efforts 
which he made in trying to bring about the agreement 

Mr. B. S. Eamath, Liberal, next spoke. He said they had come there 
with the fullest hope that the Salwrmati Pact would be ratified and an 
agreement arrivefd at. It was however extremely regrettable that it would 
not be ratified by the A.I.C.C. He was surprised that two eminent lawyers 
oould not know what they were talking about or signing. He continued : 

We oame for unity, and that unity is to*day farther away than it was 
even before.” ^ 

Mr. Prakasam said that they were ready to allow them to enter the 
Congress. The united Nationalists had sanctioned group civil disobedience, 
and hence' they were closer to each other. There was now nothing to keep 
them away from the Congress. 

Mr. batyamurti stated that they must not remain aloof : ** Come in and 
convince us ” he concluded. 

Maulana bhaukat Ali said that every one must keep his own conviction 
but they must join the Congress. The Government had the power and the 
purse, and they were utilising those things in the fight against the people. 
They were insulting every party. If we do not combine nobody will be 
able to save our country ” he declared. 

Dr. Besant said that until now the Congress doors were open only to 
those who believed in N. C. O. But, after Belgaum, she did not see any 
reason why everybody should not join the Congress. But she thought that 
there should be no tyranny of the majority over the minority. T'he aecisions 
of the majority should not be binding on the conscience of the minority. 

“ If I am to be tounge-tied in the Congress, I object to take an active part." 
She felt that it was of vital importance that the country should be united. 
She would like to take an active part in Congress work, even by remaining 
in the minority. “ I do not think those who do iJ 0 t«)bey the minority view 
are. traitors. I want to see India free. 1 am ready (b work ^th you for 
SwariO* We must cease quarrelling. The third party profits by our 
quarrels. We mubt all unite and try to make India free.” 

A vote of thanks to Pandit Nehru was then passed. 
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Motion fot a Special Congress. 

Alter this Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya made a strons plea for unity 
and proposed the following motion 

*tThe A.I.C.C. recommends that at a speciaJ session of the Congress the following rule 
be adopted in relation to acceptance of uffioe :->When the majority of the elected members 
of the Congress party in any iesisiatares shouid be ol opinion that the objects of the 
party will be advanced by accepunoe of ministerships or other position of power, les- 
ponsibility and initiative which are open to election by or are otherwise responsible to 
the people's party within the legislatures, members ot the party many acc(!pt such offices 
snbject to the constitutional control of the party*'. 

In moying the proposition Pandit Malaviya said that further modifioa* 
tions should be made in the rules of the Congress regarding Khaddar 
wearing and permission to all political associations accepting the Congress 
creed to send in their representatives direct to the Congress. This, he saidi 
would be the last time that a proposal for unity would be made* as it was 
already late and so many members were desirous of taking part in the discus* 
sion over his proposal. 

Mr. B. Das seconded Pandit Malaviya. 

Maulaua Mahammad Ali said that he was willing to eliminate Khaddar 
if that stands in the way of union. Whatever the differences, they must 
remain in the Congress. 

As it was becoming late further consideration on this motion was adjourn 
ed till next day. Mahatma Gandhi, though taking no part in the discussiony 
was present almost till the end of the meeting and loft only about an hour 
before the adjournment. 


SECOND DAY--5TH MAY 1 926. 

Indians in South Afri c^a . 

The A.I.C.C. resumed its session next day, the 6th May with Mi's. 
Naidu in the chair and first took up for consideration the draft resolution 
prepared by Mahatma Gandhi on the South African situation. The resolu- 
tion is as follows : — 

The A.I.C.C. cougiatulat«H the Governmttut of iudia and thi; Union Ouvninmciit 
npou the pobtponement ot the Areas Beservation Bill pending the duitburatious of a 
Conference between the two Governments, 

The A.I.O.C. further congratulates the South African Indian Deputation and the 
Indian settlers on the happy result of their efforts. 

ifie A.I.C.C. tenders its respectful thanks to Mr. C, F. Andrews lor his great sacrifice 
and for his energy and undying hope and faith without which it would have been 
impossible. * 

The%.I.C.C. while noting the happy result of the Government of Indias's negotia- 
tions, so far warns the public against slackening the efforts on behalf oC the Indian 
bCitleiBof South Africa and hopes that they will not rest until the position of the 
Settlers IS placed ou an honourable and satisfactory basis. 

The President is authorised to send the message of congratulation to the Uniou 
Government. 

Mr. Satyamurti, iib moving the roBolution, said that it dealt with au 
entirely n^oontrovttBial subject and was sure to be acceptable to all parties. 
He drew attention to the fact that the resolution did not thank the Gbvern- 
ment of India, but only congratulated them. One significant aspect of the 
situation was that for the first time the Union Government had agreed to 
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negotiate with India on a looting of equality without reference to a third ^ 
^rty. The South African Indian Congress had insistently pressed for a 
Bound Table Conference and it was a triumph for them that they had got 
it. He accepted Mr. Oandhi’s interpretation of the phrase western 
atandard.” 


The Calcutta Riots. 

The next question that was taken up related to the Calcutta riots. 
Thp draft resolution ran as follows : — 

The A,I.3.G. profoundly deplores and ex presBcs its great concern at the recent r jots 
In the heavy loss of life, et riouB iiijnrieB to hundreds of Indians, desecration of places 
of worship and loss of property and conveys its deep sympathy to the families of the 
deceased as well as to the injured. It calls upon the citizens of Calcutta to (ieviee 
measures in consultation with men of light and leading in different communities to 
prevent a repetitjon o( such regrettable occurrences in future. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, in moving the resolution, declared that there was 
no doubt that the origin of the riots was to be traced to the up'country Hindus 
and Mussalmans coming into Calcutta. Hardly had there been a case of 
rioting caused by Bengal Hindus and Bengal Mussulnians. If there was 
any trace of communal spirit even among these latter it was only due to 
the^cootaot with undesirable elements from up-country. The remedy that 
he would suggest to counteract this spirit was for the AlMndia leaders to 
oonoentrate on that problem to the exclusion of every other. Mr. 
Sen Gupta would reiterate bis conviction that communal divisions 
alone could not account for these outbursts but that there were intelligent 
brains that had used these differences for their own political purpose. He 
again urged that the great leaders should consider this the only one question 
before the country. He was sure that if they did not do so even the elections 
and political work would be a failure. 

Mr. Hamid Khan seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Singaravelu was of opinion that the chief reason behind the commu- 
nal tension was the Khilafat, Sangathan and other communal organisations 
fostering a spirit of oommunalism. 

Mr. D. B. Adwani moving an amendment that “ AlMndia leaders " 
be added before “ the citizens of Calcutta in the resolution, said that one 
particular care that the leaders should take in issuing statements to the 
press was to see that it was not all one-sided. He was referring particularly 
to the statement recently issued by Mr. Mahomed Ali. Mr. Adwani also 
pleaded for the formation of vigilance committees. • 

Dr. P. C, Guha Roy thought that if the “ Goondas had been rounded 
up even in the very beginning of the disturbance there would hava been 
less bloodshed. 

The resolution was then qnanimously carried, as amended, the mover 
accepting the amendment. 


Motion for Special Congress (o'onW.) 

Further discussion on Pandit Malaviya’s resolution for calling a Special 
Congress was then resumed. This provided the occasion for a free and 
frank exchange of views not only between the National Party section, wh 
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again present at the president’s special invitation, and the A.LC.a, 
hut also between the Mussalmau section hesded and represented by the 
Ali Brothers and the Hindu section led by Pandit Malaviya. The proceed* 
ings were very lively, with only a very slight tinge of personality, especially 
between the latter two sections. 

There was considerable discussion on the question whether the A.LC.C. 
under the constitution could call a special session of the Congress, especially 
in view of the presence at this meeting of only about 76 out of about 360 
members of the committee. Such an' important decision could not, it was 
contended, be taken without giving the members who were not present an 
opportunity of ezpressirig their views in the matter. 

^Sir Moropaut JOSHI was the first to speak on this day on Pandit Mala- 
viya’s resolution. His was an exceedingly friendly and concil iatory speech. 
He wanted to make it quite clear that this was the first step towards a possible 
larger and larger unity with the Congress. He regretted that the pact had 
gone. It would, he thought, cause a great deal of pain in the country. The 
welcome given to his group made him very glad. He would place before 
them certain considerations and to make out a cause for the holding of a 
special session of the Congress to discuss and explore avenues of a complete 
re-union. The first difficulty in their way was the creed of the Congress 
which, since the Nagpur session, had come to mean certain things which the 
National party could not accept. Swaraj should be limited in its implica- 
tions to dominion status. Peaceful and legitimate means should also 
be so restricted as to exclude mass civil disobedience and general non- 
payment of taxes. The condition regarding Khaddar wearing should 
be relaxed. These were some of the questions on which a satisfactory 
solutioiii^acceptable to all concerned, could be evolved by free and frank 
meetings. He would treat the present occasion as the first step for opening 
their hearts to each other as a platform for further negotiations. Further- 
more, even if it should fail in its larger objectives, their coming together 
would at least eliminate personal misuiiderstandings. 

Mr. S. SATYAMURTI, speaking on behalf of the Swarajistsi attempted 
to meet the issues raised. Regarding the Congress creed he snid that dominion 
status now-a-days meant freedom to go outside the empire, but the Congress 
creed could not on that account be restricted to mean ** within the 
empire,” as there were others who had equally strong objjoctions to be tied 
down to such an interpretation. Doubts regarding its interpretation by 
a large majority of Congressmen should have been dispelled by a definite 
rejectfen by two or three Congresses of Has rat Mohaui*s resolution 
declaring independence as the goal of the Congress. As to the ques- 
tion regarding the acceptance of offices even the minority report of the 
Muddiman Committee had concluded that Dyarchy could not produce 
better results. This was even more forcibly borne out by the de- 
clarations of the Liberals who had enjoyed terms of office under the Act. 
Whatever little influence and power they had formerly possessed was due to 
non-co-operation. The difference in their influence now and then was shown 
by the recent supercessiosi of Col. Chaudhary in Madras. History pro vm 
that no nower cdbld bo got out of working the constitution. No valid 
objection could be raised against civil disobedience. The difference between 
group and mass civil disobedience was negligible. As for the special 
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•Mfstonolthe Congress he would ask the Liberals to agree to abide by 
its deoisiooi whether, it went lor or against them. That would be only in 
kfeping with parliamentary traditions. v 

Mr. Sambamuth (Andhra) raised a point of order whether, under the 
rules, this motion could be passed. 

It was explained that the notice of the motion could be waived by the 
A. I. C. G., if it so liked, and now that the motion had been discussed the 
house must be taken to have so waived the notice. 

Dr. PARANJPTE spoke next. He was not, he said, frightened even by 
armed rebellion ; but, in politics, it was not worth while looking to too distant 
goals and ideals. With regard to electing representatives of outside political 
organisations to sit on the Congress CommitteeSi usually the District Congress 
Committees formed themselves into a caucus and permitted no outsider to 
get elected. The Congress was a body for the demonstration of all views 
of all the bodies in the country. (A voice : Not for mere demonstration.) 

Regarding the acceptance of offices, as against the instance of Col. 
Chaudhury having been superseded, he could give two instances in 
the Central Provinces and Punjab where Indians had been appointed. 
Ministers, he said, could have power in the transferred Departments equal 
even to the Governor’s, if the elected representatives solidly backed them. 

There was some more discussion at this stage regarding the admissi- 
bility of the motion. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar explained that the A.I.C.C. could waive 
the notice, but they wore not at liberty to decide the question of calling 
a special Congress without giving the absent members an opporiunity to 
express their views on the question 

Mr. Mahomed Ali suggested that the Provincial Councils could be 
asked to communicate their views without calling another meetin| of the 
A.I.C.C for the purpose. 

Pandit Malaviya, at this stage, further pointed out they could now decide 
to call a special meeting of the A.I.C.C. by means of a requisition signed 
by thirty members, but he would withdraw the motion with the permission 
of the House. 

Moulana Shaukat Ali now made a speech in which he alleged that 
the Calcutta riots were the result of the Hindu Sangathan. Council entry, he 
said, was haram ” to him. 

Pandit Malaviya ohjected to the word haram”, to which Moulana 
Shaukat Ali retorted with considerable heat that he did not refer to the 
Pandit. 

Mr. B. S. Eamat at this time wanted, to know what wxuld happen to 
the concrete proposals made by Sir Moropant. 

Pandit NEHRU thereupon replied in an impressive speechato Sir 
Moropant’s proposals. Pandit Malaviya’s motion, he said, was out of order 
as those present had no right to waive the notice of the motion on behalf 
of those absent. The motion, he continued, was intended only to serve 
ks an occassion for a full and free discussion of the differences between 
. the Congress and the National P^rty. Coming to Sir Moropant’s proposals 
he thought that Sir Moropant was not pinning Mmsel^ down to a Special 
Congress. Sir Moropant desired, as far as the Pandit undersWK)d him, 
only for still more private discussions. He thought it would not be 
reasonable to expect the Congress to change its very foundation before 
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thufr eould join it The proper way lor them vrottld be to oome into 
the Congress first and then disonss and eon^iooe them or be oonyinoed. 
Begot^ing the question of direct representations of political associations 
on the Comgress Committee, he said that this again would mean . going back 
on Congress principles. He would, therefore, again appeal to the National 
Party section to oome within the Congress. From the informal Ofinreraations 
with them he knew that they desired only private discussions. A special 
session of the Congress would, therefore,^ not serve their purpose. He con* 
eluded : “ We came as friends. Let us part as friends/’ 

Mr. SEN OUPTA then contradicted Moulana Shaukat Ali’s statement 
that he threw out challenge in bis Patna speech to Pandit .Malaviya 
regarding the elections in Bengal. He would contradict the suggestion 
that the Pandit had anything, even remotely, to do with the riots. But 
they all know that hut for the lead given by Sir Abdur Rahim from Aligarh 
onwards there would have been no riots. Mr. Sen Gupta declared that 
he was not for any communal organisation, whether Hindu or Mussalman. 

Mr. D. C. DALVI, speaking next, referred to the condition that the 
National Party group should be prepared to abide by the decision before 
the special session could be called. He instanced the Locarno Pact and 
said that he and his friends came in a Locarno spirit, and did not expect 
to be called upon in the first instance to join the Congress. They were 
not prepared to take that step first, but if the Special Congress was called 
they would held a meeting of their working committee at the same time 
and carry on further negotiations. 

Sir Moropant expressed thankfulness for the kindness and courtesy 
extended to his section. 

Pundft Malaviya, himself, finally withdrew his proposition. Zero is 
the practical result of the meeting Pandit Malaviya was heard to say at 
the conclusion of the proceed! figs. 

Mrs. Naidu, winding up. differed from Pandit Malaviya in his ex- 
pressed view of the result of the meeting. She was certain that this 
meeting should not be judged by immediate results. The small seed of 
understanding with Sir Moropant and others of the National Party group 
would, she was confident, grow up into the reunion of all parties under 
the Congress banner. 

The meeting then terminated. 


The Cause of the Break. down. 

Before the A.l.C.C. met, the Working Committee meeting was being 
held at the Satyagrahashrra on the 4th May at 10 A. SI. behind closed doors. 
It carried on protracted deliberations lasting for over four hours. While 
the Committee was proceeding, the following correspondence passed between 
the President, Mrs. Sarqjini Naidu and Pandit Motilal Nehru on the one 
hand and the Responsive Co-operationists on the other. The latter 
rejected the new terms offered by Pandit Motilal and also refused to* attend 

fi a 
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the meeting of the A.I.C.C. held that evening- They took a very firm 
attitude and sent word to the Congrese President, Mrs. Naidu, that they 
were not prepared to submit to any modification of the Sabarmati Pact. 
In fact, they desoribed the new proposals of Pt. Nehru as a travesty of the 
Sabarmati Pact and were not prepared to offer any counter-proposal beyond 
the original Pact* Following is the text of the letter which Mr. Jayakar 
and his colleagues wrote to Mrs. Naidu on the morning of 4th May. 

To Mrs. Naidu, PioBident, Working Committee, Indian National CongrcBs. 

Pbab Madam, 

In lesponse to your kin<i invitation to attend th^ meeting of the Woiking Committee 
this morning at 9, we arrived here and were about to attend the mr-etiug, win n we 
received at the hands of Hjt. Baja Bao, Aesistant Secretary oi the Ali>India Cougrees 
Committee a draft of a proposed resolution, purporting to be sent by Psndit MotiiaJji 
for our oonsideration on the ground that the wording of the Sabarmati Pact was cryptic 
and required amplitioation. We have carefully considered the draft which we regard as 
a travesty of the pact and a complete repudiation t»f the same. We think that the oraft 
fumisbes no common ground on which we could profitably meet an<i discuss. Under 
these ciroumstanoes we are of opinion that no useful purpose will be served by ourattend- 
ing the Working Committee's meeting this morning and we have therefore decided not 
to attend the same. We feel that we need not have been dragged all the way to Ahmeda- 
bad from our distant homes, to be made sport of in the manner the draft proposes to do. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) M. B. JaYaKAB. 

„ N, C, EBLKAB. 

„ B. S. MOONJB. 

„ M. S. ANBY. 

„ U. V. GOKHALB. 

„ G. A. OGALB. 

P,S , — We send herewith for your information a copy of the resolution which our 
party unanimonsly adopted yesterday by way of ratifying the terms of the ^paot, as re- 
quired by the last clause thereof. 


In bsfly Mbs. Naidu wbotb 

Bbab vbibnds, 

1 have just received your letter. The draft sent you by Pandit Motilal is only for 
disouBsion at the Working Committee. Your presence is most necessary for this discussion, 
and I am requesting you earnestly to attend the Working Committee that is now sitting, 
to press your own points and objections to enable ns to arrive at some final settlement, 
if possible. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) SABOJINI NAIDU. 


IN BBFLT THB Bbs FONSIVIBTB WBOTB ^ « 

Dbab Madam, 

We are in receipt of your letter. It does not make it clear whether yourself and 
Pandit Motilalji, the two principal parties to the pact, are going to stand by it, in its 
passage through the Working Committee and the A. I. C. C. We came here to BuptK>rt 
you in doing so in the fullest expectation that yon two would adhere to the pact as it 
standi and which had your fullest approval. Unless yon oropose to do so, there is no 
meaning in our attending the joint deliberations of the Worl^g Committee or even the 
A, 1. C. 0. A clear reply to this enquiry will clear up the situation. ^ 

You will permit us to observe that it is futile to put forward, even as a basis of 
discussion, a draft which completely repudiates the pact. It is needless to add that the 
pact represented the maximum basis of agreement between the two sides. We respect it 
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and are prepared to stand by it« provided yon do the iame. TnU «rUl save ao« 
nabmmj waste of timei involved in examining positions whioh were abandoned after 
•omtiny by one or the otoer of tue two sidesi before the pact was arrived at. 

Awaiting your reply, 

We are, yonrs truly, 

(Signed) M. JATaKaB, 

for Self ana Colleagues* 


Tus PBfiSlDBNT'S BfiPLY 

DBAS Ms. Jatakab, 

1 am really sorry ami aurprised that you and your frien la aliould oonsider that either 
Pandit Motiiai Nehru or I should wiau to get out of trie Pact. The whote purpose of 
calling the A. 1. C. C. was for the purpose of condrining the Pact. Certain conditiouo 
were agreed to by botti iii«; wings of the Swaraj Party after frauk discussion in the friend- 
liest spirit. 1 put my signature to the Pact purely formally as President of the Congress 
at your request. The real Pact was between the leaders of the Swaraj Party proper and 
the leaders of the Responsive Co-operation ist Party. The draft submitted is for disouisioa 
and 1 think it your duty as parties to the Pact to attend the Working Committee. We 
have been waiting since 10 A.M. Please m^nt us at the Circuit House before 5 p.M. to- 
day and let us discuss the pact with the Working Commiitee. 1 certainly will stand by 
the Pact as I understand and accept it, an honourable undertaking between the two 
wings of thti Swaraj Party consistent with the principles and the iaeais of the CongretB. 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) SABOJiNI NAIDU. 


Pandit Motilal lbttbb to the Responsivibtb 

DBA* Mr.^Jayaker, 

Mrs, Harojini Naidu has shown me your letter. I am sorry you are insisting upon 
conditions before meeting the members of the Working O iminitteo in a friendly con- 
versation on the pact and the questions which have arisen since it was signed. 1 am of 
course prepared to biaikI by the pact B8 I understand it. But, as you are aware, there 
has been a difference of opinion among the signatories themselves as to what are the true 
itnpiicar ions of the language miooted. I certainly do not agree in the interpretatiun put 
upon it. by Mr. Kelkar and in the section of the Press representcMl by the ** Mahratta” and 
the “Kesari”, nor even in ilie rcso.ution passed by y »ur party in Bombay yesterday. 1 
refer you to my interview to the Press and my recent Allahabad speech for my interpre- 
tation of the pact. I think that the only reasonable way of dealing with the matter is 
for us to come together again and have another free and frank talk on the sabjeot. 

Tiie draft resolution hartded to you this morning was not intended merely to explain 
the pact but was settieil in consultation with other prominent members of the Oongreea 
as a formula likely to be approved by the All-India Congress Committee. It la open to 
ns to idbdify it after discussing it with you if you will give ns an opportunity to do so. 

Yours siooerely, 

• (Sd.) MOTILAL KBHRU. 

The terms of the pact and the oouditions required to be fulfilled 
before any respoiiBe by the Government could be coiiBidered satisfactory 
were then considered by the Working Committee. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
Informed the Committee that he had laid the following essentials of a iittia* 
laotory response b^oro %he Sabarmati Conference with the Responsivista 
on the 2 tot April, but that they were not incorporated in the Pact as it 
iwas understood that they would be issued as separate instructions to tho 
inembers 
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(1) **ftboiUhing aon*ofl9cial nominations to the Conncils ami throwing opes^ the 

seats of nominatiHi uon-ofBoiai members to election by the general eleouH 
^ rates : 

(2) making lfinisteri» fnlJy responsible to the legtejaturr, free from ail control 

of the Governor or the Governor-in -Oouncii in the auminietratiou of iheijr 
respeetive departments : 

(8) allocating a fixed proportion of the revenues of the piovince for the devt^iop- 
ment of nation-bulding departments, without iniposnig aildlti*itjal burdens 
on the people : 

(4) vesting in the Ministers full control of the services in the transferred depait- 
ments : 

(6) introducing »uch other changes as may b** requir* d under the special ciicums* 
tanccs of any particular piovince oii represeiifatinn being made by the 
Congress party in the legislature of that paiticuiar provinco.*’ 

The Committee was of opinion that in view of the difference of opinion 
that had ariseni the Pact as it stood with the material conditions omitted 
from it could not be accepted and the following draft resolution was adopted 
as representing the minimum response which the Working Committee would 
be prepared to put before the All-India Congress Committee for confirmation 
it the Besponsivists agreed to amplify the Pact in aocordanee therewith : — 

The Draft Resolution 

** Having regard to the fact that doubts and differences have arisen as to the true 
interpretation of the agreement arrived at between Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Messrs. Lajpat 
Bai, M. 8. Aney, M. B. Jayakar, N. 0. Kelkar, B. S. Moonje, D. V. Gokhale, Q. A. Ogale 
and Motilal Nehru at Sabarmati on the 21st April 1226, 

** This meeting of the A. 1. C. C. while fully agreeing with the principles, policy and 
programme laid down in resolution Vll of the Cawnpore Congress and resolution II B of 
the A. I. C. C. passed at Delhi on the 6th and 7tli March 1926 and fully believing that 
dyarchy in any form or shape is wholly unworkable in the best of cond^ions, is of 
opinion that with a view to remove all doubts and differences and to put tue true issue 
b^^re the country it is expedient to state elearly what shall constitute the ** satisfactory 
response referred to in the said resolution. 

** It is therefore hereby resolved : 

I. That the acceptance by the Government of the principle underlying the resolu- 
tion passed by the Assembly on the 18th February 1924 shall constitute a satisfactory 
xesponse by the GovernmeDt to the National Demand for full Bespunsible Government 
and the immediate adoption by the Government of the various sti ps mentioned in the 
resolution of the Assembly passed on the 8th September 1926 shall for the present be uken 
to be a sufficient compliance with the said principle. 

II. That if responsible Government in the fullest sense is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment to come automatically in the near future by the adoption of other steps than 
those mentioned in the resolution of the Assembly passed on the 8th September 1926 
and if in the meantime, substantially full responsible Government in the I’roviucess is 
granted the responte so made by the Government shall be considered sufficient in the 
provinces for the purpose of accepting offices of Ministers and considering the pAvincial 
budgets OB the merits ; 

Frovited thst no such response shall be considered adequate unless it inclucbs : — 

(a) The release or trial accoroing to law of all political prisoners who are at present 
detained without being convicted by duly constituted Courts ; 

(8) The repeal of all repressive laws ; 

(c) The removal of all di^ualifications now imposed on persons who have served 
the sentences passed on their conviction of any offences, from standing for election to all 
elecM bodies in the country ; and 

Id) The abolition of non-official nominations to meiqJ^rBbip of Councils and throw- 
ing open the seats of nominated non-official members to election bjatbe electorates, 

III. That the adequacy of any such action by the Government in any Province as 
is referred to in Beeolution II shall on the recommendation of the Congress members of 
the Legislative Council of that province be decided by the Working Committee **. 
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It unM alaQ Agreed by the Committee thet in ibe event of the Beepoa- 
tdviete not ooneenting to the foregoing leeolntion the same be> if neoeaiaty. 
pot forvArd as an independent r esolution after snbetitating the words 

, it is expedient to confirm and re*etate the acitna] position taken up by the 
licader of the Swaraj Party at the negotiations and in entering into the said 
agreement** 
for the words : 

'* it is expedient to state clearly what shall oonstitnte the satisfactory response 
referred to in the said resolution.** 


Final Breakdown 

The Working Committee aciUourDed at 3-80 P.M. Soon after Mr. Jayakar 
and his colleagues waited upon Pundit Motilal and Mrs/cNaidu at 5 p.m, and 
as the latter had to attend a municipal function, waited for their return 
and discussed matters with them from 6-30 p.m. What transpired in these 
discussions is evident from the letter addressed by Mr. Jayakar and his 
colleagues to the President. The following is the text of the letter # 
Dbae Madam, 

With reference to the meeting of the All-lnaia Congress Committee, which has 
been convened this evening to ratify the Sabarmati Pact arrived at between 
the leaders of the Bwarajya Party and the Responsive Co-operation Party, we 
beg to state that by the invitation of Mrs. Kaida and Pandit Motilal Nehrn, 
we met them and some of the members of the Congress Working Committee 
at the Cironit House this evening ; and in th>‘ course of the disonssion whioh 
took place there, Pandit Motilal Nehru, one of the principal signatories to the 
Pact, was not willing to move it for ratification at this evening’s meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee. He also added that as far as he was con- 
cerned, the Pact was abamioned. Under the circomstances, as the Pact no 
longer exists, we are of opinion that no useful purpose will be served by our 
^ attending the meeting of the Ail-lndia Congi'»‘BB Committee, t ) whioh we 
have been invited. We have thought it desiratijo to put these facts on record, 
in order that there may be no misuiiderstaudiug about our absence at this 
evening's meeting of the All-India Congress Committee. 

Yours truly, 

M. B. Jayakar, Aney, 

N. C. Keikar, Gokhalc, 

Monjee, Ogale. 

Niue other members of the AlHudia CoDgress Committee, namelyy 
Messrs. Velkar, Gulabchaod Hiraohandi N. S. Maratbay. P. K. Shiralkari 
D. B. Tango* B. M. Deshmukb, N. B. Bamaipgaker, N. S. Paranjpye and 
Ns V. Gktdgil also appended the following foot-note to the above letter : — 

We, the above members of the All-India Congress Committee find, ourselves in 
complete agreement with the above view and we are not therefore attending the said 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee for reasons stated in the foregoing letters.** 


The Responsivists’ View. 

The Leaders of the Responsive Co-operation Party expressed their 
di^ent empbatical^ froill the version of the break-down of negotiations giveh 
to the 4 I.C.C. by Mrs. Naidu and Pt. Nehru. Soon after their return to 
Bombay they held a public meeting on the 6TH MaY under the presi- 
dency of Mr. N. C. Keikar and expressed their views of the abandonment of 
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tlia Sfkbsnnati Pact In opening the proceedings Mr. Kelkar maintained 
the Swar^iistB had come predetermined at the me^ng of the AIMndia 
CongreM Committee to drop the Pact for the ratification of which the 
meeting was ostensibly called. He characterised Pandit Motilal’s statement 
that the Pact had to be scrapped owing to different interpretations as a 
frivolous and fictitious excuse. According to Mr. Eelkar, Pandit Motilal 
Hehni had agreed to the Pact under the feeling that the absence of it 
might endanger the Swariyist prospects at the polls, but meeting with opposi- 
tion in his own circles had most unceremoniously backed out of the pact at 
the eleventh hour. 

Referring to the terms of the pact Mr. Eolkar said he did not make 
any secret of his views of working the reforms when the Pact was concluded. 
Pandit Nehru knew what he was signing. The Pact distinctly provided 
that as far as the provinces were concerned the adequacy of response should 
be determined by power, initiative and responsibility being secured to the 
ministers. The language of the Pact left no- doubt that as far as the 
provinces were concerned, acceptances of offices did not in any way depend 
on the response to a Round Table Conference or any other Assembly 
demand as Pandit Nehru tried to make it appear now. 

In conclusion Mr. Eelkar charged Pandit Motilal with wilful backsli- 
ding and gross betrayal. Mr. Eelkar was of opinion that common decency 
required of Pandit Nehru that he should have moved the acceptance of the 
Pact by the AIMndia Congress Committee even though the majority had 
refused to ratify it. Dr. Moonje, Mr. D. V. Ookhale, Mr. M. S. Aney 
Dr. M. B. Velkar, Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar and Mr. N. 8. Paranjpye who also 
addressed the meeting spoke in the same strain and said that Pandit 
Motilal was guilty of a grave breach of trust. ^ 

.Another meeting of the Party was held next day, the 7TH MAY at 
Sirdar*Griha Bombay. Mr. M. R. Jayakar, president of the party, was in 
the chair. The meeting was well-attended. Amongst those present were .Mr. 

C. Eelkar, Mr. Aney, Dr. Moonje, Messrs. L. B. Bhopatkar, D. V. 
Gokhale, Dr. M. B. Yelkar, Dr. Besant, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Mr. 
Eanji Dwarkadas, P. E. Telang and others. 

After discussion the meeting adopted the following resolutions unani- 
mously 


The Liberal — Retponsivist Pact. 

This meeting of the B^hponsive Co-oprration Party, having read the report of the 
piooeedings of the metaing of the All-India Congrebs Cuiumiitee held at Ahmedabid on 
4ih and 6th May, and the correspondence which paburd biaweeii the ieadei'b of the 
Party and the Prenident of the Indian National Congress and the leader of the tSwara] 
Part]!^ approves of the action of the leaders of this party in tiini.y adhering to ^e terms 
ot the Pact and in declining to withdraw from the vame. 

Now that the Pact has been br. ken, this meeting, hereby, calls on the leaders and 
members of this party to take up in earnest, the work of carrying on propaganda on the 
lines laid down in the programme adopted at Akola, and with a view to the same, 
to take all such steps as may be necessary in consultation or collaboration with all other 
parties or organisations in the oountiy whose aims and ideals may be in consonance with 
our own • 

The Responsive Co-operation Party expresses its sympathy witu the aims And objieota 
of the Indian National Party so for as they are, or may hereafter be, in agreement with 
the aims and objects of the Responsive Co-uperation Party as expressed in the manifesto 
passed and issued at Akola. 
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At an indication of snob sympathy, and ita dttire to work in oo-operation with tho 
Indian National Party, this party agrees that its members may join the Indian National 
iParty, and it expects that the Indian National Party will respond in the same spirit ot 
confidence and harmony, and agree to do likewise. 

In the provinces in which the ResponsiTe Co-operation Party has been already 
formaliy established, the same shall be consolidated and developed with the same ooudi- 
tions as to membership as obtain at present. 

in the Provinces in which a branch of the Rrspuxjsive Co-operation Party has not 
been cstablishefl, the people in sympathy with the aims and objects of the Responnive 
Co 4 )peration Party may form a branoh ot this party or the Indian National Party 
according to the preference of those people. 

In the Congress Provinces of Bombay City, Maharashta, C. P. and Berar, the 
Execntive of the Responsive Co-operation Party will have perfect freedom to make suitable 
arrangements in consultation with the Executive of the Indian National Party, with a 
view to Work being carried on in the Provinces. 

In the Provinces in which the Indian National Party alone will be formed, that 
party will be exclusively responsible for all matters relating to the rieotions. In the 
Provinces other than Bombay, Maharashtra, C. P. and Berar, in event of both the parties 
being futmed, the question uf the measure of oonsnliation and co-operation between them 
iu the matter of the work to be carried on in the Provinces shall be left to the Executive 
Comtiii'teis of the two parties. 


The Nationalist Party's Statement 

The members of the Indian National Party, who attended the meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee in response to the official invitation 
of Mrs. Naidu> President of the Congress* had* on their return to Bombay 
on the 6 th May* issued the following statement to the Press : — 

The circumstances under which wr, the undersigned members of the Indian National 
party, vi^nt to Ahmedabad are now well-known. We went there because Mrs. Naidu 
desired that members of our party should attend the All- India Coxigress Committee as she 
hoped and expected that if the Babarmali pact between the Bwarajists ami the Responsive 
Co-operators was ratified the possibility of all parties being united within the Congress 
may be explored. With that view sne had askeil uh to submit concrete proposals. As, 
however, the pact was not ratified there was 110 rootn left for consiiiering the question of 
larger unity. But as we were present at the All-India 0 ugress Committee meeting, 
we made our position clear by stating the main ousiac.es in the way of our party and 
those who think with it joining the Congress and suggesting directions in which the 
Congress could take action to remove those obstaejes. 

(IJ The Congnss Creed, — Under ttie present < ongress cre*’d mass civil disobedience 
and general non-payment of taxes is permissibio and at Cawnpore the CougivbS resolved ’^ 
that steps should bj taken to prepare the country for such action. The Indian National 
party, on the other band, has expressly excluded mass civil disobedience and general non- 
payment taxes from the means to be adopted for the attainmt.'nt of Swaraj. We cannot go 
btfyond the policy and programme of oar party in this behalf. If it is desired to bring us 
withlli the Congress, mass civil disobedience and general non-payment of taxes should be 
eliminated from the objective of the Congress, more especially when the Oongresamea 
themsel^^feel and rvcogniae that these methods are not practicable at present. ^ 

(2) working the Reforms.— The policy and programme of the Indian National ptarty 
lay down that the constitution as embodied in the Government of India Act of 1212,. 
though inadequate and unsatisfactory, should be utilised to the fullest extent, including 
accept anoe of office. The position taken up by the Congress and the Swaraj party, which 
not only dominates it but officially represents it in the legislatures, is that unless the 
Government responds satisfactorily to the Swarajist demands to scrap the present, constu 
tution and call a Round Table Conference in order to evolve a new one, the Congress 
policy through the gwarsj^party in the Legislatures is to be one of uniform, consistent 
and oont{]|pons obstruction. Unless, therefore, the Congress abandons this policy of indis- 
criminate obstruction, the Indian National Party cannot come within the Congress 

(2) Congit«8 Constitution. — If the desire to bring all political piiities within the 
Congress is genuine, the rulis as regards representation in the Congress and its several 
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Oomaittiei ehould be lo modifioi at to glfe proper roprtoentitlon to all the poUtioal 
partial tberein. Tbii can be aooompllsbed hf reoogniiing tbe rarioni party oiganiiatioDi 
lot the election oC delegate! to the Oongren. Only In thii way can the Gongren be 
inade thoroaghly representative of all sbadei of political opinion in the country! 
of being a caucus of one political party. 

(4) Bole of Khaddar.— It is at present compnliory on all persons to wear Ehaddar 

at tbe meetings of the Congress and other Congress functions. While we are as mnoh 
id favour of Swadeshi as the Congressmen themselves, we have conscientious objection 
to any oompnlsion as regards the manner in which anybody should clothe himself. This 
compulsion should be removed. 

We p]ace<t these views before the All-India Congress Committee and, although its 
members patiently followed what we said, we felt that there was really no desire to 
make any move in the direction of making it possible to tbe members of the Indian 
National party to join the Congress. Tbe attitude taken up was that if we wanted we 
GOttld join the Congress under the existing conditions and then try to convert it to onr 
views by persuading the majority to make the necessary alterations in the Congress 
policy and programme, but that if we failed in doing so we must abide by the decision 
oi; the majority. We regret this result, more especially, as we are convinced that Mrs. 
Naidu in extending her invitation had a genuine desire to bring about a larger unity 
within tbe Congress in the higher Interest of the country. 

(Sir.) M, V. Joahi, N. M. Joshi, 

(Dr.) R. r. Paranjpye, M. C, Ohagla, 

B. 8. Samat, V, K. Ralwade. 

D. a. Dalvi, 


Pi Motilal Nehru's Statement. 

On the 7th May, in the evening, Pandit Motilal Nehru, addressing 
a largely attended public meeting in Bombay with Mrs. Naidu in tbe chair, 
gave “a plain and unvarnished statement of the facts that led il|) to the 
final collapse of the Sabarmati Pact’’ 

At the time of the All- Parties* Conference in Bombay, from which tbe most domi- 
nant party, namely, the Bwaraj or the Congress Party, was studiously excluded, the 
Pandit said he wrote to Vlr. Haiigaswami Iyengar, who with Mrs. Naidu was in Bombay 
asking him to see the tosponsivists and speak to them regarding the differences between 
them and the Swarajists with a view to arriving at at agreement. Even in that letter 
the Pandit said he had referred to the previous note to Mr. Auey in which he bad stated * 
** Ton will observe that there is a vast difference between tbe implications of these two 
positions. Holding tbe view that I do, I have no basiness to remain in tbe Conncils a 
day longer if tbe party decides to accept office. According to yon, however, non-accept- 
ance of offices only impairs the usidulness of the Councils to a certain extent ; but d^s 
not make it utterly futile. That being the case, is it not in tbe interest of the country 
for us all to work together, though in a somewhat restricted sphere, rather than waste 
our time and energy in fighting each other, merely with tbe Intention of extension of that 
sphere f The answer is obvious.** This, he said, would show the attitude of mind^with 
which he approached the question. * 

After his conversation with tbe Besponsivists, Pt. Motilal said Mr. Rangaswami Iyen- 
gar told him that there was a general desire for a Conference. The Taniiit fixed «he 20tb 
April for the Conference. While coming to the Conference, he formed a draft resolution 
which the All-India Congress Committee should adopt defining the ciiaracter of tbe response 
which would be acceptable. Some of the conditions that he laid down in it for adequate 
response in the provinces, were the release unconditionally of political prisoner! tbe 
abolition of non-official nominations to the Ceunoils, and tbe throwing open of these 
4a seats to election, the transfer of the Revenue Department to the Legislature and the 
giving of full responsibility to Ministers, etc. In fact be was eiBking for full responsible 
Government in the provinces. • 

On the morning of the 20th April he had a talk with Mr. Jayakar, and mmfc as far 
as his memory could be trusted, have placed all these issues, as he had drafted them 
before Mr. Jayakar. Mahatma Gandhi also read through the draft in the afternoon’ 
and expressed complete approval of It. ’ 
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fbe finfc qaescioQ th%t oaine ap at the meetiogi In the preMnoe of hUhatma Oanduif 
Wit put by the Jiahatma hiudeif, namely, that it thonld be qnite oiear there was no 
qnettlua of uking otficee uii.eM mere was e satisfaotory response on the part of the Qovern* 
meat. After tnnber discaMiou ii was decided that three drafts »hoaid be prep’irea — one by 
Oanflhiji, auotUer by 3ir. Jayakar uu.l the third by himself. MLeeting again ucat morning 
he couid not accept Mr. Jayaka^'s draft, and both of ttiem did not acsepi Mahatinsirs. 
The 8peaki!i*s owu draft remaiue.t. It was agreed previonsiy that the draft was not to be 
bnrdeucd with matteis oa wmiou there eras uo disag r«ami at, ana chat the eonuitiona 
sbottid be sent to tue proviuo e as secret oouditi<jus uf tesiiug tae response. These cou* 
ditious were, as li t ha i p eviousiy dratted. He had, he said, explained the iiup.ioatioas 
of the Pact iu his iuicrvirw, aud the Ctirrespounieuce whi^:h had been published in the 
press bore oat iiis ▼ersiou. It further proof was neeied, Mrs. Naidu iu her Auahabad 
speech had declared that her iiiipressiou was that the Paco did not swerve an inch from, 
the Cawnpoi-e resolution. He wouM leave it to Tribunal ot the eubiic to judge wno 
was responsible for ending Mie I'act. hail, as a result ot the break-down, siitleue-.l in 
his attitude towards acceptance of otfice. Not even elected offices shonld in his opinion 
acceptcvi. (A voice : L t Mr. Pat^i resign.) 

Mr. SRINIVASA lYENQAR, in an eloquent aud closely reasoned speech, which 
carried conviction to thi; minds of the listeners and which was repeateiliy applauded, said 
that belure the m* etiiig of the A. i. C. C. was held the Uesponsivists had aunounoed that 
they would not alter the draft by a tittle. They were thrice invited at Ahmedabad to 
come amt discuss wdth the Swarajists, but they would not, as they were anxious for spoils, 
Mahatma Gandhi was anxious for conciliation, but tue Uesponsivists were only out 
for tactics. 

Mr. Iyengar said acceptance of office meant acceptance of Diarchy, aud it waa 
nothing less than a hamiiiation and surrender to the foreign bureaucracy. He had fail 
faith in the people of Maharashtra, ami he hoped they would be the vanguard of tue 
fight at the next election. They were ail on the eve of sue :ess, and he urged them not 
to lose the reward of their tight by tighting among ibemseives. He did not want 
unity by acceptance of Diarchy, though it was easier to negotiate with the National Party 
than with the Uesp msivists. Acceptance ot otfice meant more administrative expenses 
ami less liberty and great disservice to the oouutry. Thu B dorms were not workable. 
They should therefore be worked by the worst men and not oy their bust men. Besides, 
it woutd not bring about harmonious relations between the Hindus and the Mahome* 
dans as acceptance of officu only was the cause of all the communal troubles and not 
orthodox pieiy. 

There should be, hu said, only two parties in the country, namely the Goverumont 
ami the Congress Party. The Swaraj Party bad helped the country to repeal the BxoUe 
duty, and got » bounty for M*'Bsis. Tata & Co., and be urged tue citizens of Bombay to 
rise to the occasion at the next eiectiou and help the Swarajists to tight their battle ot 
fieeilom. 

Mr. S. SATYAMUUTHI then said it was a tragedy too deep for tears that they should 
be Oompellcd by their own countrymen to tig>it them before they lought the bureaucracy 
.There was no country in the world where such a sad spectacie could be seen. In October 
next there woukl be a general election, and be hoped the voters who had heard Pandit 
Nebro would not only acquit him but would reward him by voting for the Swarajists only. 

The BesponsivibCb were referring ta the late Lokamanya Tilak but whenever they 
referred to that great departed leader they took his name in vain. It was the Lokamanya 
who diflhnot accept the Reforms at the Amritsar Congress and MahatmaGandhi, with great 
difficulty, bad to persuade him to accept doles for the time being, while the Responsivista 
by accepting office and diarchy were taking m vain the revered name of the late 
Lokamanya who had opposed tue Reforms as unworkable. The Besponsivists had thrown 
themselves on the political market of India and it was for the voters to decide whether 
they were purchaiabie articles. Of late, they were trying to throw their lots with the 
Nationalist Party, but be doubted their loyalty to that party, since they had l^tray^ 
the Congress. He was pleased to see some of their Liberal friends at Sabarmatl, and 
was hopeful that they wouuf some day join the Congress and fight for the country. The 
Congress would welcome any man ami woman profided they accep e 1 the guidance of 
the majority and wnen they gotoa majority, the others would follow tuem. Lokamanya, 
though be remaiued f<fi several years out of the Congress, did not form any par^ 
against the Obngress. The speaker urged all Indians for the sake of the good of the 
country to join the Congress and form only one party under the banner ot that old 
political body. 

6 
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Mr. Jayakar*8 Statement 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar* in the course of a statement to the press on the 
breakdown of the Sabarmati Pact, said : — 

When the leaders met at Sabarmati on 20tb ApriJ, dicoussion proceeded on three 
points (1) whether there was to be a response from the Qoverumtut before offices could 
be accepted in the provinces ; (2) what was to be its nature ; and (3) who was to be 
the iudge of the response ? 

As discoBsion proceeded, at pne stage, Panditji saiti to my party : ** Surely, as 
self-respecting men, you do not want to accept offiut'S unless you feel some good will 
come out of them ? 1 replied “ Yes, Pandit]!, I am quite agreeable to this test, 

and if you will kindly put it in proper language, we can arrive at a solution.*’ 

To this, both the parties agreed on the Clear understanding, however, that the 
language should be so worded as not to lay down rigid coiiditioiis and that whatever 
agreement they ultimately reached, should be woideil as to fit in an amendment or 
rider to clause 4 (a) and (b) of the All-India Congress Committee resolution of 6th 
ann 7th March. 

Meeting again next day, three drafts, one by Gandhiji, the second by me and 
third by I'audii Nebrn were considered. The first two were rejecteu and PariditjPs 
draft anopted as the basis for* discussion. According to this draft, the Government's 
response was to be considered sufficient if the power, responsibility and initiative neces- 
aary for the effective discharge of the Ministers* duties were secured to them by 
(1) abolishing non-official nominations, etc., (2) making Ministers fully responsible to 
the legislature and freeing them from the control of the Governor, etc., (3) allocating 
a fix^ proportion of revenue, etc., (4) vesting in the Ministers full control over the 
cervices in the Transferred departments and (5) introducing such other changes as 
may be required under the special oircumstances of any province, etc. It would be 
clear from this draft, that the response which Panditii had in view was to be in the 
provinces and was to be tested by efficiency of power, responsibility and initiative 
for the effective discharge of their duties by Ministers. The response bad no reference, 
whatsoever, to the two demands of the Legislative Assembly. 

The Besponsivists pointed out that the five conditions enumerated ii% the draft 
should be deleted, firstly because they would furnish a handle to the Government to defeat 
our oby ct, and secondly because the conditions of the different provinces varied materi- 
ally. Ultimately, the Pandit agreed to diop them, and also to introduce the words 
' in the provinces * after the words < considered satisfactory * in order to make the draft 
clearer. 

The second point discussed and decided was that Panditii and myself should 
constitute the final determining authority, with Mahatma Gandhi as Umpire in the event of 
differences between them. The last point was omitteu out ot regard for Mahatmaji's wishes. 

Thereafter, said Mr. Jayakar, while the Besponsivists bad started from their 
homes to attend the Working Committee meeting, a draft was put in their hands which, 
in their view, introduced drastic alterations amounting to complete negation of the 
Pact, especially on two fundamental principles (1) that the response mateiial for accept- 
ing offices in the provinces was to be the response in the provinces and not to the 
Assembly’s demand (2) that offices were to be accepted or, in other words, dyarchy 
worked under the present ('onstitution, subject to the satisfactery conditions iudioated 
in the Pact. This, Mr. Jayal^r declared, was a complete withdrawal of . the |g)Bition 
taken in the Pact by Pandit Motilal. The Besponsivists were nevertheless prepared 
to attend the meetings, provided Pancit Motilal and Mrs. iNaidu at hast would adhere 
to the terms of the Pact, If they did not, the Besponsivists felt certain, that^the Pact 
would not be adhered to and that it was futile to continue their effoits. Ultimately, 
they did see Pandit Nehru and Mrs. Naidu, but it became clear tliut the Pandit was not 
prepared to adhere to the Paot. 

Mr. Jayakar said that Besponsivists did not visit Mr. Gandhi, because they thought 
it would be wrong except on his own invitation to take op his time and cause him pain. 
If this was discourtesy, they were guilty. Mr. Jayakar concluded by saying that rival 
interpretations were not sufficient grounds lor abandonisig the Pact. The Pact was 
clear and perfectly workable, and rival interpretations were capable of being adjusted. 
** 1 do not wish to blame the Pandit knowing as 1 do his difficuities. Myegrievance is 
that he bad evaded the Paot on wrong grounds and with a precipitancy which was not 
justified by the cironmstancee.’ 
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The R e 8 p o n 8 i V i 8 t • • 

The Cawnpur Congress Session was dissolved on the 28th December 
1925 and the next Se^sio.i of the Congress was decided to be held in Assam. 
Mr. Jayakar, the Le ider of the Res po us i vista, who fought so hard in the 
Congress for the working of the .present 00 natitution and the accoptaiioe of 
offices under it, left the same day for Btmbay to open an anti-Congress 
campaign. Before leaving he issuaed a statement over the signatures of 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Dr. .Moonjee and himself regarding their future Pro* 
gramme. The statement runs : — 

ThB llESrONSIVISTS* PaOGRJLIIMB. 

“ We frel that the rettolutiou of the Oeueral Council of the Swai'Bjya Party which 
waa pasBrrl on the 26 th December at Cawuporu laying down certain principlen and the 
couri«e of action to be followed by membejs of the Swarajya Party is unacceptable to 
128 on various grounds which it is unnecessary to mention in this statement. We further 
feel that, coiibicitetitly with our views, we are unable to act in accordance with the same^ 
We tnerefore propose to carry on propaganda against that resolution and on the lines 
of responsive co-operation, and in <.rdcr to obtain complete frectiom of action for that 
purpose and the widest basis for our operations, we are tentirriug our resignations of 
our M.ats in the Li'gislaiures which we competed for on the Swarajist ticket. Thougn 
it may not be strictly m ci ssary to xio so for the purpose of our intendetl propaganda, 
we wish to set ourselves totally free from all situations which arc likely to be regarded 
by our electors, even in the remotest manner, iu the light of coininilraenrs. We take 
this opportuigty of thanking our e.ectors for their support and coutidencu throughout the 
period we occupied our seats in the Legislatures.'* 

Subsequently the members of the right wing of the Swarai Party of 
the Bombay Legislative Council met in Bombay on the 1 6th and 1 7th 
January 1926 to decide as to whether they should follow their leader, Mr. 
Jayakar and his colleagues, Messrs. Kelkar, Aney and Moonjee and resign 
from the Council. Iho meeting was held on both the days and the main 
question before the meeting was whether the members should resign their 
offices immediately. After a good deal of discussion it was resolved that the 
Party should reiterate its faith in the policy of responsive co-operation, 
and should extend to Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar and Dr. Moonje support 
in their propaganda. 

It was also decided to pursue in the Bombay Council a policy of res- 
ponsives^ operation, there being DO* question of acceptance of office during 
the life-time of the present Council. It was further held that mere reiteration 
of the Pasty’s conviotions and declaration of future intentions did not oall 
for immediate action in the direction of resigning from the Bombay Council, on 
account of differenoes between the Party and the official Swarajist progiumme. 
Resolutions were also passed recording appreciation of Mr. Jayakar’s« services 
to the Party and requesting him and his colleagues who resigned to contest 
the by-elections, and expressing full confidence in any decision they might 
arrive at regarding the lifte of action that iVould best serve the cause of 
responsive co-operation. 

Some Members of the Swaraj Party in the Bombay Council, who some 
months back made representation to the Executive Council of the Swand 
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Fftriqr about responsive oo-operation and the necessity for oapturiog all 
'^fiees of responsibility, power, and initiative, issued the following statement 
praetieiJly on the lines of the resolutions of the meeting as given above. 

Test of the Statement 

** We, the undersigned members of the Bombay LfgislatWe Council Bwaraj Party, 
after- very caret al consideration of the whole question, are of opinion that the position 
ws took in the representation which we submitted to the Executive Council of the Swaraj 
Party of their Nagpur meetings in November last, is the coriect our. We think that the 
policy of Besponsive Co-operation and that of capturing all ofQcts of responsibility, 
power and initiative is a proper and necessary development of the policy and method 
which we have followed during the last two years in the Bombay Lrgisiative Council and 
which, in our opiuon, the Swaraj Party baa followed in the Legislative Assimbly 
daring the same period. There is, of coarse, no question of taking any office daring 
the tenure of the present Council, but we propose during the rest of the term of the 
present Council to follow and adhere to the same policy of Besponbive Co-operation as 
we have followed so long. We do not think that there is any necesbity for ns on that 
account to resign our seat in the Council for the present, but we shall await buhsequent 
developments. 

‘*We heartily approve of the action of our leader, Mr. Jayakar, in having unhesi- 
tatingly rosigued his sc‘at in the Council in vindication of his views and for the purpose 
of obtaining freedom to carry on, in an unfettered manner, his propaganda in favour 
of Besponsive Co-operation, and we hereby resolve to give him and to his colleagues, 
Messrs. Kelkar, Aney and Dr. Moonjee all help we can to popularise the doctrine of 
Besponiive Co-operation which, we believe, to be the most suitable and effective pro- 
gramme to he pursued in the legislatures in order to consolidate all patriotic elements 
in the country, to furnish adequate opposition to Government and to protect the interest 
and welfare of our electorate. 

** We take this opportunUy to put on record our sense of appreciation and gratitude 
lor the great services which Mr. Jayakar rendered to the Party as its leader during the last 
two years. We have by our resolution, passed this morning requested Mr, Jayakar 
as also Messrs. Eelkar, aney and Dr. Moonji to contest their seats at tfag next bye- 
election on responsive co-operation ticket and wo have no doubt tl)at they will give 
their best consideration to our request and will act in a manner which in their opinion 
is best calculated to promote the cause of responsive co-operation. 

We sincerely trust that if Mr. Jayakar contests the bye-election be will be re-elected 
and that his services will be once more available to us in the Bombay Legislative Council.** 

(8d.) M. b. Veikdr ; W. 8. Mukaiidam ; G. M. Septarsbi ; J. C. Swaminarayn 

M. B. Powar ; P. C. Joshi ; H. D, Baheba (with the note : “ not in favour of responsive 
co-operation but in favour of capturing offices for obstruction. Subject to this I sign 
above**) ; D. N. Patil ; M. E. Dixit ; H. M. Mehta j H, H. Narielwalla ; B. C. Soman ; 

N. B. Qnnjal ; and L. B. Bhopatkar. 


The Beiar R e a p o n • i v i s t s 

The fiespoDBive Co-operators of Berar, however, acted iu a differ- 
ent way than the members of that Party in Bombay. At a meeting^ of the 
Berar Swarig Party held at Teotmal on the 10th Jauuaiy they not only 
resigned from the Swarig Party but also decided to resign their n^pinbership 
of the local Council, on the grounds : — 

** Namely, (1) that the Swaraj Party, and, consequently the Cawn pore Congress, has 
deliberately set at naught the September resolution of the Legislative Asbemhiy, which had 
given a definite and unambiguouB expression to the National Demand, (2) that it lias 
rendered impossible the hope of important political groups allowing themselves to rally 
round the flag of the Indian National Congress, (S) that it has rigidly defined the principle 
on which the ensaing triennial elections should be fongh% and precluded every possibi- 
lity of the electorate being consulted on issues involving tbeir vital interests, and 
(4) the launching of the campaign of civil disobedience has been left a^egards power 
of initiative, to the present All-India Congress Committee, which has a clear majority 
of those who are, on principle, proposed to Council entry and consequently to any suooess 
of the Oounoil programme **• 
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The Responsivists* Akola Conference 

A Conferenea of Responsive Go-operators was held at Akola on the 
14th and 15th February. Mr. B. Jayakar presiding, with the oljeot of form- 
ing a party to pursue the policy of responsive oo-operation within the legisla- 
tures. The Gonference was open only to those who sabsoribed to the principle 
of carrying out the Reforms, unsatisfactory, disappointing and inadequate 
as they were, for all they were worth, including capture of pities within the 
legislatures, of power, responsibility and initiative, and using these oppor- 
tunities for the purpose of accelerating the grant of Responsible Government 
and for creating opportunities for the people of advancing their interests and 
strengthening their power of resistance to injustice and misrule. Though 
admission was very limited, attendance was large. 

Mr. M. R. JAYAKAR, in the course of his address, pointed out how a 
compromise, which could easily have been agreed to, by leaving the question 
to be determined by a Committee to be appointed for the purpose and for 
framing a programme on the eve of the next general elections, was rejected 
at Cawnpore leaving no alternative to responsive oo*operators. but to go 
their own way. Mr. Jayakar further stated that the best propaganda for 
Responsive Co-operators was done by the good work which the Swarajists 
in the Assembly were doing in judicially using the Reforms and the powers 
thereunder, for advancing the cause of Swaraj. As instances which had 
occurred in that direction, he referred to Pundit Motiial being permitted 
by the party, to interview the Viceroy regarding the South African question 
and the President of the Assembly using his powers with great care and 
wisdom Jn advancing the utility of the Assembly, especially the power of 
adjourning the House, which he had lately exercised more than once, for 
the purpose of allowing members to think over questions without heat and 
passion. He advised the audience steadily to pursue the work in front of 
the new party, their path being beset with calumny and misunderstanding, 
on the one hand, and the unyielding altitude of the Government on the 
other. 


Resolutions Passed. 

The Conference then adopted the following resolutions 

(1) The caiue of the party shall be/* The EesponsWe Co-operation Party.** 

(2) Membership of the party shall be open to every person who is otherwise eligible 
and signifies acceptance of the manifesto of the party, and pays an annual mimmam 
Bubi^ription of lie. 1. 

(3) Ihe party leave the question, whether membership shall be confined to . Jongress- 
men only, to be determined by each Congress province, according to the conditions pre- 
vail inefthereiu, with special reference to the desirability of making the party strong, 
popular and effective. Bat in Maharashtra, Berar and C, 1*. (Marathi), the membership 
shall be confined to Congressmen only. 

(4) Office bearers : — M. E Jayalur, President, and Mr. J. Baptisia, ' Vice-President, 
and Mr. D. V, Ookhale, General Secretary ; Dr. M E. Cbolkar and Messrs. B. G« Khaparde 
and L. B. Bhopatkar, ^cretariee for C. P. (Marathi), Berar and Maharashtra re.<pt;otively. 

(3) There shall be a Central Gonncii consisting of the President, the Vice-President, 
the General Secretary, tl^ above secretaries and five representatives to be elected by eacu 
provincial branch before the let April nest. 

(6) Jgbe Central Connoil is authorised to frame rales and regulations for carrying on 
efficiently the woik of the party in the different provinces and the whole of India, and 
to do all other things incidental thereto. 
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(7) The Pretideot of the {Nirty shall have all the powers ot the Central Connoil 
nntll It is oottstitated. 

(8) The party will have branches in the different congress provinces. 

(8) This meeting urges the prominent leaders of the party to make a tonr thronghon t 
this ooiihtry for the propagation of the party*s canse. 

Tha Party*s Manifesto. 

The following is the party’s manifesto : — 

(1) We believe that a mass movement of resistence thronghnnt the country is cer- 
tainly one of the means of enfq^cing the will of the nation in political matters. Bat it 
is the nltimate remedy and we agree, with the Congress, that the country is not at present 
ready for any measure ol this nature. 

(2) We kiieve, however , that a organised iudividnai or group resistence is feasible 
and may be resorted to as occasions may demand for a particular locality, for definite 
obiects, and for particular ocoassions. 

(8) We believe that the programme of bringing about constitutional deadlocks, by 
resorting to a policy of uniform, continuous and consistent obstriiction, can be successful 
unless tried on a large scale and backed by soma sanction behind the same. 

(4) We believe that the best course, under the present circumstances, is that of respon- 
sive co-operation, which means working the lieforms, unsatisfactory, disappointing and 
inadequate as they are, for all they are worth, and nsiog the same tor accelerating the 
grant of full responsible Government, and fur creating opportunities for the people for 
^vancing their interests and strengthening their power and for resisting injastice and 
misrule. 

(6) We however, hereby declare that our working of the Beforms does not imply, in 
any way, that we give up any position, or surrender any ub]ection, or make any commit- 
ment, with regard to the grave defects and inadequacies of the present Government of 
India Act in general, including the Preamble or Dyarchy in particular. 

(6) The policy of working the Ueforms necessarily inciudi^s tbe capture of all places of 

power, responsibi.ity and initiative which are open to election by, or otherwise respon- 
sible to, the party within the lt>gis.atures, Babject to such conditions, with regard to the 
policy, programme and other kindred matters as may seem desirable to impose from time 
to time. ^ 

(7) Our political programme shall be generally on the lines laid down in the manifesto 
of the party which in 1920 was started under tbe name of the Congress Democratic 
Party, with such changes as may be i’( quired under The present circumstances; and, for 
tbe purpose of adopting spoh changes, a Committee is hereby appointed consisting of the 
following persons, with instructions to submit Ibeir report to the Central Council by 
tbe end of March in consultatation with the leading members of the party all over the 
country Messrs. M. U. Jayakar, J. Baptista, N. C. Kelkar, M. S Aney, B. 6. Moonji 
and B. V. Kelkar. 

A resolutioD was also adopted, as part o! the mauifesto, expressiog 
disagreemeDt from the present policy of the Congress and of the Swaraj 
Party, as being ineffective either to obstrupt tbe machinery of the Oovern- 
merit or to advance the interests of the people. 


Th warajista in the Assembly* 

In 1924 when the Swarajists were determined to capture the legislatures 
and to go into the citadels of the bureaucracy and challenge them with the 
national demand they found themselves not strong enough to do so. Neverthe- 
, less they were able to secure the assistance of other Nationalist friends who, 
though they did not approve of their methods or progAmme^ in furtherance 
of their decision in the Assembly, were quite willing to co-operate wit^ them 
in putting forth their national demand. That demand was embodied in a 
resolution which was carried in the Assembly on the 18th February, 1924. 
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ilS Nationaliati aod laberala agreed in paating that readatioo by an OTer- 
wb^lming majority and presented it for aooeptanoe to the Government. 
']die reeolation demanded that tibe country was entitled to Swamd end that 
Government should take immediate steps to establish Swaraj in the country, 
They were quite prepared to sit down at a Round Table Conference to 
discuss the methods by which Swaraj might be established in this country. 

When the demand was presented to Government, Labour Government 
was in power. The Government of India adopted dilatory tactics and fum* 
bled. They appointed a committee of enquiry into the working of the exist* 
ing reforms. The Committee met and submitted a majority report and a 
minority report. The minority was in fact the minority, because one of the 
members of the majority turned turtle. 

The report of the minority was that the existing constitution was worth* 
less and unworkable and could not be made workable by any changes 
introduced in the iniles or by tinkering here and there. It was recom* 
mended that the constitution should be put on a permanent basis and that 
the fundamental principles thereof should be enacted by means of terms 
of reference to a Royal Commission or any other suitable agency. Tnat 
recommendation was laid aside with contempt, a recommendation made 
by those who honestly tried to work the present reforms, whatever 
they might be. They found that far from reaching its object the existing 
constitution was producing harm and that the whole machinery should be 
overhauled. 

The Government put forward before the Assembly in September 1925 
a resolution asking them to approve the recommendations of the bureaucratic 
half of th^ Enquiry Committee. Those recommendations were to the effect 
that the reform scheme had not been given and must bo given, a fair trial 
before it could be said to be a failure and no cise was made out for making 
any alterations in the existing constitution, and that minor changes in rules 
with a view to make diarchy more workable than it was, might be introduced 
here and there. That resolution was debated upon and the representatives 
of the people again joined in putting forth the national demand. The 
national demand made in 1924 was reiterati^d. The resolution also stated 
that Government should forthwith accept certain fundamental principles 
of self-government for this country and on that basis they most induce 
Parliament to make a declaration that Indians ought to have self-govern- 
ment based on those fundamental principles of Swaraj. The Swariuists in the 
Assembly were very reasonable in their demand. They wanted tosbow 
the Ggvernment that they were not merely theorists but were prepared 
to put down their differences so long as they could be satisfied that Govern- 
ment wei^p sincere and honest. They wanted to show that they had a right 
to go one step forward in the direction of real responsible government being 
established in the country. They even said that the British Government 
need not give up control of the army and navy at onoe, but might readjust 
the military organisation within ten years so as to leave the control of the 
same at the end of that period. That demand was again put before the 
Government and they maderit clear that they were not going to accept it. 

foiore leaving^the shores of India, His Excellency Lord Reading 
promised appoint a Royal Commission provided the Swarajists gave up 
obstruction and co-operated with the Government. The Swar^ist con- 
tention was that they had had enough of Royal Commissious and they did not 
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want one more to add to their burden. What was wanted by them was a |dedge 
from His Miy^sty’s Government, Parliament, to the effect that India would 
get Swaraj forthwith and that immediate steps would be taken for attaining 
that end. They were quite prepared to sit down and discuss, whether by 
a Royal Commission or by any other agency that might be constituted, the 
methods, plans, etc. But they would not accept any proposal which did not 
in anticipation guarantee those fundamental principles of the constitution 
for which they had plighted themselves in the resolution of 8th September, 
1925. The Swarajists stuck to their guns. At the Cawnpore Congress 
they persuaded the No-Changers, who saw no good would come out of the 
Councils, to help them in their fight. And they agreed. The famous 
resolution of the Congress was passed, which made it clear as to what they 
should do in the forthcoming general elections and what pfogramme they 
should have when the country returned them in overwhelming majority. 

The main part of the resolution of the Congress was that the Swara- 
jists in the Assembly should ask the Government to give their definite reply 
at the earliest possible moment to the demands that were made on the 
8th September, and, if that reply was unsatisfactory or unreasonable or if 
no reply was made, the Congress called upon the Swarajists in the Assembly 
to walk out of the Assembly and to tell the Government that they would no 
longer be in the Assembly and take part in the affairs and get through 
legislative proposals. The All-India Congress Committee, which met at 
Delhi on the 6th and 7th March 1926, definitely decided that the reply of 
the Government as disclosed in the answers contained in the speech of 
Sir Alexander Muddiman in the Council of State, indicated a definite nega- 
tion of their demand and that their time had arrived to walk out of thq 
Assembly. (For subsequent events see p. 17.) • 


The Sabarmati Conference 

After an exasperatingly long period of controvemy and conflict the two 
sections of the Swarajist Party managed to come to an agreement between 
them to the great satisfaction of the country. We give below t&e procee- 
dings of the Conference and the text of the agreement which was arrived 
at between'them. 

The Conference was convened at the instance of Pandit Matilal Nehru 
and was held at Sabarmati Ashram, Ahmedabad, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 20th and 2lBt April. 

The following were present :->Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Lala Ls^jpat Boi, Pandit Motilal Lehru, Messrs, Jayakarand Aj^ey, Dr. 
Moonji, Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Ogale. A few other friends who were invited 
could not attend owing to other engagements. 

A number of telegrams and letters were received containing individual 
opinions on matters likely to come under discussion with a view to settle the 
difference between the Swaraj Party and the Besponsivists. 

A long telegram was receiyed from Pandib Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
which contained suggestions for bringing all Indian , poHtical parties on a 
common platform Jn a United Congress. ^ 

The Discussion lasted for two days in which both the parties entered in a 
frank and friendly spirit. The Discussion turned on the resolution of the 
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Oongrea Committea ftassed »t Dalhi on Maioh lut> tho roaolntion 
by the Reaponsiva Go-^peraliioa Party at Akola in February iaat, 
and the raaolution adjptad at the Session of the Indian National Party 
held in Bom^y on 3rd and 4th instant. 

The Conferenoe adopted the lollovriug agreement as embodying its 
dedsiou on the points specifically discussed : — 

Text of the Agreement 

It is hereby agreofi between tbe undersigned, sabject to the confirmation of the 
All-India Congress Committee, that the response made by the (Government shall, for 
purpose of Clauses (a) and (b) ot tUu rt^soiution Il-B (4) of the All-lndia Congress 
Committee, dated 6th and 7th aiaroli 1926, be considered satisfactory in the provinces 
if tbe power, responsibility and initiative necessary for the effeotive discharge of their 
duties are secured to Ministers. A sufficiency of such power, responsibility and initiative 
in each provincii shall be decided, in the first instance, by the Congress members of 
tbe Legislative Council of that province, subject to oouftrmation by a Committee consis- 
ting of Pandit Motilal Neiiiu and Mr. M. B. Jayakar. 

** It is further agreed that the said Committee will deoide all disputes about selec- 
tion of candidates in the Congress Provinces of Bombay, Maharashtra, Berar and 
C. P. Marathi. 

** This agreement has been suberibed to by the undersigned, in their individual 
capacities, and it will be submitted for ratification to the Executive of the Swaraj and 
Responsive Co-operation Parties. It will be placed for ratifioatiou before the All-India 
Congress Committee at a meeting which is being convened on tbe 6th and 6th May next 
at Sabarmati. 

(Sd.) Sarojini Naidu, Motilal Nehru, Lajpat Rai, M. B. Jayakar, N. C, Kelkar, 
B. S. MoonjI, M. 8. Aney, D. Y. (Gokhale, O. A. Ogale 

General satisfaction was expressed by the leaders at the agreement 
reaohedi but the expectations that centred round this Conferenoe were 
transferred ^o the meetings of the Working Committee of the AlMudia 
Congress Committee on 4th, 6 th and 6th May. 

Subsequently, on the eve of the A.I.C.C. meeting two very important 
meetings were held at Allahabad and Bombay under the guidance of Ft. 
Nehru and Mr. Jayakar respectively. The proceeding of both the meetings 
are given below : — 

The Swaraj iat’a Allahabad Meeting. 

On the 26th April, at the Allahabad District Conferenoe, Pt. Motilal 
Nehru moved a resolution calling upon the public to make the programme 
of the Cawnpur Congress a success. 

In tliB course of his speech, he referred to the compromise eileotod at Sabarmati, 
and repudiated the suggestion that it permitted acceptauoe of office under the existing 
circumstancea It was au interesting feature of the controversy raised ou that compro- 
mise, that the friende of each party blamed it for baviug surrendered its prinoiplos to 
the other party. He thought that was the sorest index of the soundness of the arrange- 
ment. 

He explained the resolution of tbe All-India Congress Committee passed in Delhi 
At length, and pointed out that the Sabarmati Compromise only discovered a formula for 
the working of that resolution in practice. Congressmen were to refuse to accept ofBee 
only during such time as the Government made no satisfactory response. Tbe resolution 
was ailext as to what v||b to ft considered as a satisfactory response by the Congress. 
Tbe Sabarmati arrangement supplied the omission, and infiicted the nature of the test 
which every rftponse made by the Government must stand, before it could be considered 
satisfactory for the purpose of permitting Congressmen to take office. It would be 
satisfactory, only if it secured to the Ministers the power, responsibility and initiative 
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unnniwTj lor tbeoffeotire diicharge of their diitiei« which, the CongreM maiaUixied, they 
did act poweee nnder the present mie. 

There wee no question of talcing office nnless and until the Goyemment relaxed ite 
rigid attitude and made a substantial advance of suoh a nature as would eatisfj this 
test. It wee not considered necessary to enter into farther details, and indicate the 
directions in which the required advance was to be made. It could not be doubted that, 
whilst there were certain general principles which would apply to the Provinces, there 
were also the special ciroumstancss of each Province to be taken into consideration. It 
was not for an snformal conference to get into these principles which could easily be 
formulated, once the general fqrmula was adopted. It was understood that special 
instructions should be issued, lattr on, in that behalf, by the Congress or such other 
authority as it may appoint. 

By way of illustration and speaking for himself only, he said that it would be 
difficult for the Ooveinment to satisfy him of the sufficiency of any response unless it 
satisfied three important conditions. The first was that the Miuistrrsjsnould be made 
fully responsible to the Leginlature, free from all control of the Governor or* the Governor- 
in-Conncil in the administration of their respective departments. The second was that 
an adequate proportion of the revenues of each Province should be allocated for the 
development of the Nation-Building Departments, without imposing additional burdens 
on the people. The third was that the Ministers should be given full control of the 
Services in the Transferred Departments. When the^e general conditions were satisfied, 
and not until then, he would think of going into the special circumstances of such a 
province, to see if the response made also removed some outstanding grievance or disabi- 
lity from which it was suffering. To illnstrate the nature of such an outstanding 
grievance or desirability he would take the case of Bengal. He would accept no response, 
however, liberal, as sufficient for that province, unless the Bengal political prisoners and 
detenues, who were detained in the various jails without trial, were unconditionally 
released or tried according to law and the Criminal Law amended so as to make lawless 
action of this kin*i impossible in future. He believed that all this could be done without 
any amendment of the Government of India Act, but would not bind himself down to 
soch changes only as came within the Act. Those were, of course, his own views, but 
might safely be taken to be the views of the whole Congress, for it was for these very 
things that the Congress had been fighting all these years. 

He warned the voters against being misled by the election cries Ct the parties 
outside the Congress into the belief that the signatories to the Compromise had gone brek 
on the Congress resolution. They stood where they were, and would not accept office 
unless and until they were in a po-ition to bo the true servants of the people, owing res- 
ponsibility only to tbe representatives of the people, free from all control of the Ezeentive. 


The Reeponsivists’ Bombay Meeting. 

A meeting of the Besponsivist Party on the other hand, coneieting of 
members from the Central ProYincesy MaharaBhtra» Berar and Bombay, with 
Mr. M. B. Jayakar presiding* was held on the Srd May in the afternoon at 
Sardar Oriha* Bombay, fiesolutions passed by the Indian National Party 
at Bombay and the Sabarmati Fact were considered. After several hours’ 
discussion, the meeting adopted the following resolutions unanimously 

(1) This meeting approves the action of the leariejs of tbe Responsive Co-operation 
Party in having attended the Conference convened, at the instance of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, at Sabarmati on the 26th April last and in having reciprocated his desire to 
arrive at an honourable compromise with a view to avoid conflict and disunion. 

(2) ‘‘This meeting is of opinion that the Pact arrived at babai man, between the 
leaders of the Swaraj Party, does not secure some of tbe points which the party, in its 
meeting at Akola, insisted in its po<icy and programme ; but as tbe need of national 
unity, in tbe efforts for securing the goal of Swaraj at an early date, is paiamount. over 
other oonsiderations, this meeting ratifies tbe said pact j and antbonses its representatives 
who will attend tbe meeting of the All- India Congress Comni^ttee convened to-mdrrow 
at Abmedabad, to support the said Pact, but to proceed no further than they have 
already done m the direction of modifying tbe decision of this parly to work the 
Reforms for all they are worth and ot using the same for accelerating the advent of full 
responsible Government at an early date. 
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(IQ **Tbif meeting is farther of opinion that any alteration of the language of this 
Fnhli either by way of amplification or explanation, is sure to ba?e the effleot of ro«openlag 
the whole question, in whioii CHse the Besponsire Co-operation Party retenre to them- 
SeltM the liberty of going back to their position of working the tteforms fur all they 
are worth and obtaining the veruict of the electorate on that footihg at the next general 
elections 

The question of all iwiug the members of the Responsive Oo-operatioo 
Party to join the Indian National Party was next considered, and, after a 
long discussion, the matter was adjourned till the 7th May. 

How the Pact was dropped in the A.I.C.C. meeting on the 6th May is 
given in its proceeding in page 26. Statements and oounterstatementa were 
subsequently issued by the leaders of both parties in defence of their action 
andT are reproduced in full in pages 37 to 42. 


The independents & {Liberals 

Pt. Malaviya^s Move. 

On or about 22nd February Pt. Malaviya resigned from the Independent 
Party to work for the formation of one strong Nationalist Party with a consi* 
dered Policy in the Legislative Assembly. On the eve of bis resignation 
the following statement was issued by him 

** The iifterentB of tbe country imperatively demand that all NationalistB who are 
agreed, or may agree, about the goal we wish immediately to reach, should combine to form 
one strong Nationalist party, with a considered policy and programme of work for the 
early attainment of the goal. 1 have decided to work for the establishment of each a 
party, and, I think, I shall better be able to do so if I do not belong to either of tbe two 
parties which exist at present in the Assembly.** 

That this new party, for the orgauisatiou of which Pt. Malaviya opened 
his campaign at Delhi, will pursue the policy of Responsive Co-operation, 
including acceptance of offices, was made clear by a statement to the press 
issued on the 2lst March : — 

The statement observes that, in consultation with several prominent persons. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya is calling tbe attention of the country to the most deplorable pre* 
sent political condition, and is taking steps to re-establish tbe Indian Nationalist Party on 
tbe original broad basis. Many members of the legislature, Hindu and Mahomedan, in- 
clndingaseveral members of tbe Swarajya Party, have already expressed their willingness 
to join the party. 

The party subscribes to the Congress creed, but is thoroughly opposed to the policy 
laid down at the Gawnpore Congress by tbe Swarajya Party, under which tbe Swarajists 
have walked oat from the legislatures, a considerable num^r of them, it is stated, against 
their own b-tter judgments. While Nationalist Party will devote its anited strength to 
accelerate tbe advent of Swarajya or full Responsible Government, it will utilise tbe legis- 
latares, unsatisfactory though they are, to the best possible advantage it can, to prevent 
or remedy tbe national wrongs and to promote the national advancement as far as possible 
under the existing conditions, by pursaing what has been described as the policy of Res- 
ponsive Co-operation, (pcladiiig acceptaoce of offices, subject to tbe constitutional ooutrol 
of the party. 

A stateAent of the policy and programme of work which its members will be expeoted 
to carry out in the central as well as in the provincial legislatures, and outside them in the 
country, Is under discussion, and will soon be published. 
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^ It will be the doty of eyery member of the party to promote a reasonable settlement of 
d^nenoe of opinion on oommnnal questions. bnt« where an agreement satiifactory to all 
jpaniee may not be reached, members will be free to rote as they may think }ost and proper 
In t^ interests of the electorate they represent. 

e 

The Delhi Meeting. 

On the 25th March Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya opened at Delhi 
his campaign for organizing a Nationalist Party. Mr. C. Vijayaraghaya- 
ohariar presided. A mong those present were Raja Sir Kamp^ Singh. Mr. 
Lalubhai Samaldasi Lala Ramsarandas, Mr. Birla, Mr. B. Das and Pandit 
Shamlal Nehru. 

Pandit MALAVIA. speaking in Hindustani, said that, after another 
short session, the life of the present Assembly would be over, and it was^ 
but proper that they took stock of their achievements and took steps to.com- 
plete the unfinished work. The Government had repeatedly told them 
that the present state of the country stood in the way of further constitu- 
tional reforms. He thought that it was the Government who were delaying 
things and that the present condition would vanish with the advent of Self- 
Government. 

The speaker then referred to the several resolutions passed by the 
present Assembly for grant of further Reforms, and showed that, on that 
matter there was no party and no communalism. The speaker then truced 
the history of Indian Nationalism. He said it was at the instance of some 
Government officials that the Muslim League was started. This mischief 
had assumed gigantic proportion to-day, and Indians mostly thought com- 
munally. One problem before the country was how to restore faith in 
Nationalism. , ^ 

The Pandit said he was against the SwarigiBt policy of Non-co-operation 
from within the Councils. Where was Non-co-operation when the members 
of the Assembly and the local Councils accepted allowances, swore allegiance 
to the King and the Constitution and accepted membership of the Skeen 
Committee and the Presidentship of the Assembly? Even in the two 
provinces of Bengal and C P., where the Reformed Constitution was in 
abeyance, the Government was as strong as ever. Ultimately the end of 
all Council activity was to make Government responsive to the public demand 
and the speaker thought the people s representatives would influence 
the Ministers more, if they (the Ministers) were of their own party.. The 
present Ministers were weak, and were in the hands of the Government. 
Ibis was specially so in the United Provinces. The Reformed Constitution 
was already defective, and, whatever good it contained, was not exploited, 
because of the refusal of the best men to stand for Ministerships. 

Their immediate concern should be to wake up the electoratft Unity 
was the only way to win Swariy. If there were two weak parties in the 
Assembly neither of them would do any good. There should be one strong 
Nationalist Party in the country. This Nationalist Party should be an 
integral part of the Congress. The Swarajists should modify their policy 
and should not be opposed to Ministerships, while the Liben^ls should 
be invited to accept the Congress creed of winning Resj^nsible Government 
by all legitimate and peaceful means. The party would provide a common 
platform and unite Hindus and Muslims. It would create politital unity. 
The Hindu Sabha and Muslim League could then continue to exist. On 
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liiijiters of religioii« evory one would vote apoordiug to his consoianoe* The 
policy of the party would be to bring down taxation and milit^ expenditure 
ud improve sanitation and introduce hand-spinning and weaving in schools* 
In conclusion, the F^andit said the question before the country was whether 
to go to the Councils or not. If they deinded in favour of going, they should 
send able, independent and courageous representatives. 

The Lahore Meeting 

From Delhi the Pandit came to Lahore and on the next day the 26th 
March delivered a public lecture in Bradlaugh Hall, on the same subject 
before a fairly large audience. Lala Harikishen Lai presided. Among those 
present were Lala Lajpat Bai, Dr. Ookalohand Narang Lala Dunichand, 
Dr. Satyapal and Pandits Buchiram and Nanakohand. 

Pandit Malaviya developed more or less the same arguments, which 
he had advanced in his Delhi lecture. The Pandit said it was wrong, 
on the part of the Swarajists, to have walked out when important questions 
like the South African issue and several big financial problems were pending 
solution in the Central Legislature. 

The only difference between the Swarajists and the Bespousivists, said 
the Pandit, was that the former opposed acceptance of Ministership. He 
thought that, it they decided to have a strong united people’s party in 
the legislatures, they could do more good towards solving urgent problems 
of the country, like poverty, unemployment and illiteracy, than by following 
the policy of continuous obstruction pursued by the Swarajists, which had 
been tried and found wanting. He saw no reason why the Swarajists 
should seek to go back to the Councils, at the next general election, when 
they had come out of them, on the plea that they were worthless* 

Work within the Councils would not bring about the common weal 
unless they consolidated themselves into a strong united party like the 
one he advocated. He feared that otherwise the Government would con- 
tinue to sit tight and not concede an iota of the people's demand. He urged 
that the Congress should be sti engthened by all joining it, including the 
Liberals. The Government should be shown, once again, what the power 
of the Congress was. 

Concluding, Pt. Malaviya gave the four cardinal points of his proposed 
Nationalist Party, i.e., acceptance of the Congress creed, working of the 
Councils to the best possible advantage, acceptance of offices under the 
Crown, and leaving members of the party free to vote as they liked on 
all cdmmunal matters where differences beween the different communities 
could not be composed. , ^ 

Ml? Vijayaragbavaohariar addressed the meeting next. He said they 
should go back to the position which the Congress adopted towards the Be- 
forms at the Amritsar Congress in 1919. The Beforms must be fully employed 
for what they were worth. He said that Mahatma Gandhi was wrong in 
allowing the Congress to be exploited by the 8wandiBts. The Swarajists* 
achievements were nil in the past, and he had no reason to expect better 
of them in the future. *He promised that if the Bespousive Co-operation 
failed, he«would have no objection to consider a resort to Non-Co-operation 
again. But what form that Non-Co-operation would assume he was not 
aUe to anticipate at the present stage. 
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The Liberals* Coalition Move* 

While Pt. Malaviya was touriog in Northern India in his campaign to 
form a Nationalist Party, Mr. G. T. Chintamani, a distinguished member of the 
Liberal Partyf was holding Conferenoes in Bombay to re-organise the Liberal 
Party, if necessary under a different name, taking the help of as many 
Independents* as would join him. At such a meeting held on the 24th 
March presided over by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Mr. Ohintamani, while 
defending the Liberal policy, characterised the Swaraj Party’s policy as illogical 
and inconsistent. Though the Reforms, he said, were defective, they were not 
unworkable. If an intelligent, genuine and sustained effort was made both 
by the Legislatures and the Indian members of the Government, whether of the 
Transferred or the Reserved Departments, he felt that they would feel that 
the Reforms were workable, though reform of the Reforms was essential. 
He therefore urged them to utilise the present system of Government 
for the benefit of the country and accelerate the introduction of Self-Govern- 
ment. But, if the Swarajists were successful at the ensuing election, he 
feared that it would be a success of the Bureaucracy. He warned the 
people that every vote given to the Swarajists would be a vote given to the 
Bureaucracy, and it would be a great politiqal misfortune to the country. 

It was a happy augury, therefore, he said, that 125 persons belonging to 
different parts of the country, and professing different religions and faiths 
had signed a requisition for a conference on the 3rd and 4th of April in 
order to bring about a United National Party. Among the signatories were 
Dr. Besant, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Eelkar, Mr. Jinnah, Sir Ali Imam and others. 
They would try to bring about a solution for the present complex state of 
affairs. But if they did not succeed, all that he would say was that the 
Bureaucracy would live long. 


The Coalition Manifesto. 

The Manifesto, signed by over a hundred persons, belonging to different 
political organizations excepting the Swarajists, was issued on the 24th March. 

The Manifesto stated that the signatories had come to the conclusion that 
it was essential that they should combine and work together to the greatest 
possible extent, and form a coalition on the basis of such aims and objects as 
were common to all. The method they shall employ in pursuit of these oj^jeots 
was described as discriminating co-operation and opposition or responsive 
co-operation or constitutional agitation, including Parliamentary obstruction as, 
and when, necessary. 

The organization will be known as the Indian Nationalist Party. They 
cordially invited all to attend the Conference to be held in Bombay on the 
3rd and 4th April to bring the organization formally into existence, or, in 
case of inability to attend, to send written expression of opinion and sugges- 
tions, to Mr. C. Y. Ohintamani. * # 

Among the signatories were Dr. Annie Besant, Sir C. Sankaran Jfair, Sir 
Mahomed Shafi, the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir P. C. Boy, Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. M. B» 
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B. C. Pal, O. A. Nateaan, Mr. K« C. Boy, Mr. 0. V« Chintamani 
aod otbara. 

The United Nationalist Conference. 

The Coiiierenoe desitened to bring about a coalition of the Liberals, Inde- 
pendents, Bespoiisive Co-operationists# Nationalists, and Conventionists was 
held at ]fombay on the 3rd and 4th April. Out of 550 invited, hardly 126 
attended. It was a *' Purdah Conferenoe from which the press represen- 
tatives and the Swarajists were strictly excluded. Great care was taken to 
see that no undesirable ’’ and uninvited persons got entry into the hall. 
Every delegate’s card was carefully examined, and after signing the roils, 
each delegate was conveyed to the meeting hall in charge of volunteers. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presided over the deliberations. Among those 
present were Sir M. Y. Joshi, Messrs. Jinnah. S. K. Bole, A. N. Surve, 
Joseph Baptista. E. P. Paranjpye, N. M. Joshi, Mr. .Tadhav, Sir K. V. 
Beddi, Sir T. B. Sapru, Sir Dinshaw M. Petit, Pandits Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Radhakanth Malaviya.^G. K. Devadhar, B. S. Kamat, H. P. Mody, 
B. C. Pal, B. Bhagavat, Dr. Annie Besant, Messrs. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, 
M.*R. Jayakar, Manu Subedar, J. Ghaudhari, Ratansey Moraiji, Balubhai 
Desai, Rao Bahadur Dhoblay, D. Y. Ookhale, Iqbal Narayan Gurtu, Rio 
Bahadur R. R. Kale, Kanji Dwarkadas, Pandit Hirdayaiiath Kurizru, B. K. 
Lahiri, Krishna Kumar Mitra, G. B. Pradhan, M. D. Alokar, S. M. Bose, 
Rao Bahadur K. Y. Brahma, Y. N. Deshpande, R. R. Jayawarit, Rao Bahadur 
B.‘G. Mandle, Mr. Surendranath Yarma, K. Natarujan, and B. Siva Rao. 

Thw Conference sat for two days without any break for nearly six hours, 
and formally brought into existence the Indian National Party. The proceed- 
ings were very lively, and was marked by a refreshing spirit of give and take. 

A sharp cleavage of opinion was evident on the question whether the 
new party should be within or without the Congress ; the Liberals very 
strongly expressing themselves in favour of its remaining without, inasmuch 
as the Congress creed was from past experience found capable of various in- 
terpretations and of including extra-constitutional methods among those de- 
fined in it as peaceful and legitimate. This brought forth a vehement attack 
on the Liberal Party from Mr. Baptista. Eventually, a clause definitely exclu- 
ding mass civil disobedience and general non-payment of taxes was adopted. 

An important amendment was moved urging the House of Commons 
to pass the second reading of the Commonwealth of India Bill, thus showing 
its sympathy* with the righteous aspirations of India for Self Government, as 
declared in the resolution of the National Congress of 1914. 

Dl^. Besant made one of her finest speeches, and appealed for sup- 
port with all her persuasive eloquence. But Messrs. Jinnah and K. 
Natarajan, having raised a point of order, the Chairman ruled that, technically 
the amendment was out of order, neither the notice convening the Conferenoe 
nor the draft agenda having made any mention of it. 

^ •TheResolutions. 

The following is the text of the resolutions that were passed 
I (a) TbiB Conference tcboIvcs that tbe party to be known ae the Indian Kational 
'Party be and is hereby formed. 
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(b) Tb« object (if the Pcrty is to prcfMire for, and accelerate, the eetabliebmept of 
Swaraj or Fell Reeponeiblc Self-QoTeroment in India, enob ae obtaine in the Stilf-gorerning 
Dominione of the Britiab Empire with doe provieione for protection of the rights and in- 
tereete of the minoritiee and the backward and the depreeeed claeeee. 

(0) The Party will employ all peaceful and legitimate mean*, not including maee civil 
dieobedince or g<meral non-payment of taxes. 

(d) Amongst other parliamentary methods open to it, the National Party will inside 
the legislatures, resort to Responsive Go-operation or opposition or co-operation as and 
when necessary, and it will carry on intensive propaganda work in the country in fnr- 
theranoe of its objects. The National Party may promote, as occasion may demand, move- 
ments individual or group resistance to authority, for definite objects, on particular occa 
sions, in particular localities. 

(e) In pursuit of its objects, the Indian National Party will work in co-operation with 
any either party or political group which has the same object in view, and whose methods 
are consistent with the policy of this party. 

(f) While the party is of opinion that the Constitution embodied in the Government of 
India Act of 1919 is inadequate and unsatisfactory, it will utilise it to the fullest extent it 
can (including acceptance of offices) both to accelerate the revision of the Constitution, as 
well as to ameliorate the condition of the peopltt and to advance their interests in every 
possible way. 

(g) The party will, tu the best of its opportunities, strive for the political and econo- 
mic uplift of all classes, castes and communities, alike in the rural and urban areas, and 
will, in particular, work for the removal of untouebabiJity and the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the backward and depressed classes. 

(h) The Party will seek, by every means in its power, to promote unity among the 
different communities. 

(1) Every person who has attained the age of 21 and signifies in writing the approval 
of the policy of the Party, will be eligible to be a member of the Party. 

Committee Appointed. 

II. (a) This Conference hereby constitute a Committee, consisting of the following 
members (the majority of the signatories to the manifesto convening the Conference) with 
power to add, to their number, and with Messrs. C. Y. Chintamani and M. C. Chagla as 
Provisional Secretaries, ^ 

(b) The members of the Committee belonging to the several Provinces do form them- 
selves into Provincial Committees of the party with power to add to their number, and to 
appoint their office-bearers. 

( 0 ) The Committee is to take all necessary and desirable and feasible steps in further- 
ance of the objects of the Party, including the constitution of Provincial and District 
Branches, propaganda among the people, all work relating to election to the Legislative 
bodies, promulgation of rules not inoonsistent with the policy of the party, oollection 
of fnnds and the holding of an All-India Conference of the Party at such a time and place 
as the Committee may decide. 

The Members. 

The members of the Committee are Dr. Besant, Pandit Malaviya, Sir Chimanlal Setal- 
vad, Mr. B. Chakravarti, Sir T. B. Saprn, Messrs. M. A. Jinnab, B. C. Pal, Sir M. Joshi- 
Dr. Paranjpye, Messrs. M, B. Jayakar, Joseph Baptists, J. Chondhari, Babu Krishna 
Kumar Mittar, Bao Bahadur B. R. Jayavant, the Hon. Mr. Battansi Morarji, Pandit 
H. N. Kunzru, Sir K. V. Beddy, Mr. B. S. Kamat, Kao Bahadur. R. B. Kale, M^srs. 
Sorendranatfa Mnllick, Bala Naiayan, N. V. Gokbalr, Bao Bahadur D. G. Padhye, 
Messrs. M. C. Chagle, D. G. Dalvi, 6. ^ Lahiri, Baja Govindlal Shivalal, Jfessrs. 
Jehangir Petit, B. Shiva Ban, C. Y. Chintamani, A. N. Surve, S. G. Vaze, G. K. Nariman. 
N. P. Patankar, B. Das, D. P. Khaitan, S. N. Bose, Mann Subedar, D. V. Gokhaie. 

It must be stated that Messrs. Jayaksr, Bsptista and D. Y. Gokhaie have not yet 
become members of the party. Mr. Jayakar explained that while, he was in complete 
agreement with the resolutions passed that day and would have immediately joined the 
party if he could have acted alone, he held the position of the President of the Respon- 
sive Co-operation Party and therefore ' had to place the matter before bis committee of 
which an early meeting would be called. But Mr. Jayakar agreed provisionally to serve 
on the Committee of the Indian National Party sobject to the approval t)f his party. 
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TheBradlaughHallSp^ach. 

Lala Baioat Rai addressed a large audience at the Bradlaugh HJl, 
Lahore, on the 27th March on the political situation of the country. In the 
oourss of his 8p66cbi ho soid : 

No chanKUm has no the economy of life, either indiyi^l or Booial or 

■lafintiAl Chanee and progresa are the very breath of life and no one need ^ ashamed 
uatioMl. Change ana p g in ac'cordaaoe with the needs of the time and 

Government Is the only right policy for a sublet nation ; that no nation should expect 
to gain its freedom by mere petitions and memorials and ^olntions ; that there is no 
phfCthropritt that no Oorernment indigoMns or foroigu ever yieWs 

or coucedc8%pular right a unless it is compelled to do so either by physicai force or by 
the force of mrcumstanc-e which compel a listening to popular will and popular demands 

Having believed in these principles, l have never matii- a fetish of what is popularly 
called constitutional agitation. Before 1919 we bad no con* 

The Montioid Cone- btitntiou at all, Since 1919 we have had a oonMitntion 
The MoMt ra ^ ^ responsible or popnlar 

or even responsive Governnaent. It is all on6*sided. It has 
to a certain extent softened the edges of arbitrary and absolute autocracy ; it has given 
you opportunities of parliamentary expression ; beyond that it hM transferred no power 
to the people. The^ power is still where it was before 1919. It is onr bnsii^ and 
nnnmsr in life to wrest that power from where it rests at present. 1 .ay deliberately 
wrelt because no power is ever voluntarily oonoed^ or given without bringing Into 
existence forces which compel the possessor of it either to share it with others or to 
transfer it to the lautr.'^ That is the main burden of our politioal activities. The ques- 
tion is how hi discharge it effectively. Event after event has prov^ that reliance on the 
sense of iustioe of the ruling authorities will not do; not will |>aper agitation ; not 
will bluffs or threats. No brave and resourceful Government even yields to these and 
the British Government is one of the bravest and 'the most rcTOnr^ul, It was in the 
full oon.oi.m8ne88 ot iliese fundamental troths that after the fateful Panjab tragedy 
of 1919, the country, under the guidance of Mabatm Qaudhi, changed its taotm and 
took to practices different from those followci and reli^ upon till then, by the leaders 
of the Indian people either in the Congress or ontside It. Prom a fnll-fledged oo opt!Tator, 
Oandhiii bocame a non-oo-operaior and with his personality and character carried the 
country almost entirely with him. The voice of ex^rlenoe and caution Munded a note 
It warning which was not heedeii. In the overflow of self-conhdenoe and self-iel iance, 
^ndhiii oarrierl everything before him and started on an experiment, extremely inter- 

to take notice of actual and potential conditions of Indian life. u-v.au 

The experiment failed, but with it fail^ 

^ who differed from Ghtndbi]i had embarked, While Mahatma 

Th« Failure of the Gandhi and his followers were trying non-co-operation, the 

^Modarataa Mdierate leaders, all men of intellectual eminenoe and high 

character, were trying co-operation. Before 1919, there 

was no oTcasion for snob an experiment. The Act oM9 19 gave them one. The Uoderate 
leaders took the ruling anthorities at their word and offei^ whole-heartwl ^ unreMved 

co-operation. The Government responded by giving thetn responsible offices and thus 
maktegthem a part and imroel of itself. Our distmgnished countrymen thui taken 
into conBdenoe, worked with seal .ind loyalty. They co operated with Gove^ent 
even to the extent of sending 40 thousand of their “erring bnthoi^ and 
devoted fellow-workers in the service of the country to pwns. Had thm Uodet^ 
leaders risen equal to the aooasion in Dsesmber, W21, the political hi^ry of 
the country ^ce th%n would have been different. But they were pledged to 
operation and they kept their word. They even jnstifled the prosecntion and the 
incarceration of Mahatma Gandhi. They ornclfled patriotism »• well as nationalism. 
The years of 1921 to 1923 were years of full co-operation by the Liberals and non-c j* 

8 
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th 0 CoQgKUDMD. 0 p* 0 DerA ^09 Acoompuiied by high oomforM^bla 

Md paying pbiitions ; tmiiet and UYotirt of the gods and no ilBka — non-ou-opentton 
reialting in bandcnffs in hands, and ohaint and bars in feet, ooliUry confinement, ]ail 
diet and insnlte and tannts of petty as well as high olBcials. Both failed, but the former 
did not even impress. From 1921 to 1928, the Liberals had their innings. Two of them 
with the third since converted to Liberalism, occopied the highest offices in the Govern* 
ment of India. From four to two occopied responsible posts in every province. The 
tale is told by themselves in their evidence before the Muddiman Committee. It is a tale 
id Ahsolnte and miserable failnre, yet we are now Bslced to believe that in aooepting 
<dfioeB lies oor salvation. Bnt who has refused offices 7 Except in Bengal and C. P., 
where were they offered and lefused 7 In any caiie, our Libtra] friends never showed 
any reluctance to accept them if offered. Why were they not offered 7 Because, by 
1924 the Government had found that they had put their stakes on a wiong horse. 

in the meantime the non-co-op* rators of 1921 bad changed their tactics. They gave 
up the boycott of the Councils and askt'cl for the suffiages 

The Government ot the electorates. The lout of the Liberals disillusioned 
Tactics both themselves and the Qovernmint. It is alieg*^ that 

the Swaiajists took advantage of the ignorance and inex- 
perience of the electorates. But the electorates bad bad the experience of 8 years of 
reformed Liberal rule. It did not meet with their approval. Having made full use of 
the Liberals to crush non-co-operation and the non-co-operators, the Government threw 
them over boaru like used lemons and began to fill up the places vacated by the Liberal 
veterans with react iunaiies. Why 7 Hot because the Swarajists were pig-headed to 
offer constant, consLteut and continuons obsttuciion'* But because * the Government 
had found out that Liberal co-operation did not pay. It was neither fish nor flesh nor 
red herring. They gained nothing thereby, neither popularity nor peace. This time they 
decided to stake on a different horse. They enrolled Taluqdars, Muslims and Non- 
Brahmins, and they found that that paid them better. May I respectfully ask Mala- 
vlyaji if the Government's seleoiion of Ministers and Executive Councillors in the U. P. 
was in any measure dne to the obstrnotionist and ** seuseless * tactics of the Swarajists 7 
In the Frovinoiai Councils the Swarajists were in a majority. The Government could 
very well appoint Liberals as Ministers and Executive Conncillors if it wanted to. Why 
did it not 7 Is it not a fact that the Liberal Ministers who failed to redgn in 1921. 
who fully co-operated in 1921 policy of repression, resigned not on a questira of public 
policy but on a pure qnestiun of personal honour or ministerial prestige 7 If the offices 
were so precious, so indispensable, so useful, why were they given up so light-heartedly 
and why were they not accepted by others when offered 7 To make Swarajists responsi- 
ble for the action of U. L\ Government or for the action of U. P. Liberals is sheer 
perversity. 

Let us take the case of other piovinces. To begin nearer home, can it be said with 
any show of reason that Ministerships w^re filled in the Punjab, as they have been filled, 
on account of the “ siily " policy ot the Punjab Swara}ist8 7 The Punjab Swaraiiets 
were not even fall 8wara]iBts. They were less than l/9tb of the Council. Was that the 
case in Bombay, or Mauras, or Behar, or Assam 7 The only two provinces where the 
Swarajists refused offices, were Bengal and C. P. What reason there is to conclude that 
if the Swarajists bad accepted offices in these two provinces, their fate would have 
been better than that of Messrs. Chimamani and Jagut Narain in the U. P. 7 To me 
it seems that all this talk of the Swarajists having set the band of the clock by the 
refasal of offices is not only silly but utter trash. Even if the Swarajists bad accepted 
offices in Bengal and C. P. the bureaucracy would have found some way oPVorcing 
them to resign. Can any one imagine that any seif-nspectiug Miuistiy would have 
remained in office and co-operated with the Bengal Government iii their c policy of 
deportations and imprisonments under the Ordinance 7 Or, is it possible, assuming the exis- 
tence of revointionary movement in Bengal, that any Ministry count have either destroyed 
that movement or prevented the Government of bengai from proceeding against the sup- 
posed leaders of that movement in the way they did 7 Eo, Sir, as Jong as the Government 
of India Act of 1919 is what it is, it is simply impossible for any honourable Indian patriot 
to accept offices and retain them lor any appreciable extent of time without being false 
to his country and countrymen and without loss of his own seif-respect and honour. 
In my judgment, to talk of offices under the present ffircumstanoes is not only a great 
mistake, bnt even harmful. To accept offices under a Government which sends distin- 
guished and patriotic Indians to prison, without trisl, which defies every vote of censure < 
passed by United Nationalists, which eilifies every demand rejected by the Legislatnre 
at ns sweet aibiUaiy wuJ, which ignores Minifetus with iniponity, which pampers 
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tiiiiiNdliMite vemnts at the cost of ite Hiniiieni !• out of qaeitum for aaj 
•w^rapeotlDg party of Indian Nationaltote. The Tery talk of it if nndigui&jd, 
himUiating and derogatory to onr Nationaliem, 1 am not nnaware that Miniatera can 
do Bome good. I am tore they can prerent a good deal of miaohief. Bat tliia waa only 
if ttfere itaa a chance of their atabiiity in their olBoea and of their having free hand at 
ieoBt in their own departmenta. Both are impoaaible in the preaent conditiona. Aak 
fiarkiaben La), aak Ghintaniaui, aak Cbitnavia, ask P. C. Mitter. They have given their 
verdict which ia in black and white. To harp on officea after that evidence, ia in my 
hnmble judgment, hardly senaible. To try the fried ia folly. It ia aaid that the Miniater- 
ahipa may be accepted with the permiasion of the majority of the party and ahould be 
anrrendered at the iiemand of the majority of the party. Obvionaly tide dt.eB not apply 
to the Central Covernment. Even an ont and ont majority of NatJonaliata cannot force 
Ministers of the Govi^mmeiit of India to reaigo. Aa regards provinoe, it aaanmea decisive 
majority in the Provincial Councils. So far none bnt C. P. has had it. Can any one 
believe that the Government is going to follow a progressive policy in one provinoe and 
a reactionary one in others f No, Sir ; nnless you have a majority of Inllfledged 
Nationalists in every province or in the majority of Provinoes, any snob policy would be 
Diaicly barren. 

Let me here clear one more misaDderstanding. 1 certainly distrust offices but uot 
for the reason that 1 have no faith in the character of my 
The Baneful Influence countrymen, but because I believe firstly that the pay* 
of Office chology of office ia quite different from the psychology of 

opposition, tiecondly because under the conatitution aa it ia 
and under the peculiar circumstances of our Naiitmal life, offices are most llkeiy to 
demoralise our men. Take the case of the Mud 4 li 1 t.au Cumniitiee. It had a majority of 
Inaiana on it. Yet that majority was reduced to a minority by the defection of men 
who were in office and one of whom at least was converted to the side of the minority aa 
soon as be vacated his office. 1 do not doubt the ht^iesty of the man. It was not his 
fault, it was the fault of the office. This is by no means a solitaiy instance. You 
know another illustrious man has done the same. Is not that proof enough that offio»! 
does change men, or at least being out of olfice changes them. Pardon me, bir, I cannot 
firstly believe that under the present ciicumstanci s, a Malaviyaor a Jinnab could remain 
in office forgnore than a week, or that if they did, they would not be different from 
what they are in opposition. The proponed paity control on Minisfitrs is also illusory. 
We have had the instance of a man preferring office to party, and if you make that rule*, 
you will have many m>re of such cases. Please do not put an absurd and unbearable 
strain on party loyalty. We have tried it in sevtu-al cases — in the Government of Bengal 
and even elsewhere. Take the case of the two friends who were members of the Lee 
Commission. 

Then il is asked what is the difference bclwcRU (h.uncil M> mb iship, Member»hip of 
Special Committees, Prehidcuiship of Counoijs, and other 
The Policy of obstruc- offices. To my miml the iliffereuce is one b*M.ween heaven 
tion. and earth. None of those positions carries with it the 

poweis and the piivilegcs of offid's like the Executive 
CouncillorshipB or the Ministersbips. You can si^e it ev> n in the Punjab. Them is no 
analogy between the two. But this leads me to another argument. It is said that the 
Swarajists have changed their policy and programme from time to time. From a policy 
of ** constant, consistent and continuous obstructiuD,** from a policy which did not allow 
even mgmbershipB of Committees, they have come down to a policy which is practically 
a policy of responsive co-operation. Pandit Motilal does not admit that change. But 
even if it true, what of it f Have they acted rightly or not 7 If they acted rightly, 
why do yon make it a point against them 7 Does it necessarily follow that if they have 
gone BO far, they must go further 7 1 submit that does not follokr. If they are virtually 
following a policy of responsive co-operation, and if that is right in your eyes, why do 
quarrel over words? The policy of constant, consistent and continnoua obatruo* 
tion ia dead. The policy of discriminating obstruction ia now what stands. What 
is the difference, pray, between a policy of discriminating obstruction and Parliamentary 
obstruction or even non-responsive opposition 7 Yea, t^re is a difference. There is a 
difference of psychology nndeflying these words. ** Obatructiooi** though only dSsori- 
minating, keeps an ideal before you and promotes a mentality the jack of which may mean 
death to national aapirations. A mentality of acquiescence in foreign rule, a mentality 
of accommodation, a mentality of utilitarian tolerance is a mentality which bars tbe doors 
of the ttmple of freedom. A mentality of necessary obstruction, and of eventual civil dia* 
obedience, if and when ntcesaary, keepa those doora open and inspirea hope and confidence. 
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For God’s sake, do not deprive ns of this hope. We know onr dfffioolties are great. We 
know onr resonroes are slender. We know we can neither snccesifniiy non-oo-operate nor 
' carry on a policy of wholesale obstmction, bnt let ns not sing onrselves into the well of 
hnmiliating co-operation never to rise to life again. I admit that threat and blnffs are 
foolish, nen-effeotivf, even ridioaluns. I know mere words don’t break stones. Yet even 
words carry a psychology which is desirable and necessary to keep alive the spark of life. 
Bo not sell your birth right for a mess of pottage. Do not barter liberty, and freedom for 
a few temporary advantages. Tes, Ministers can certainly do some good. But what is tte 
value of t hat, good as compared with the loss of psychology that resnlts therefrom, and 
which may mean a death knell to all hopes of lij^rty. We want a policy of discriminate 
wisdom and statecraft oombined with the spirit of a Rajput. A policy of petty calcula- 
tions and profits in the spirit of a Bania won’t help us. Instead of blaming the Swarajists 
for a change of policy, you should praise them. The policy of wholesale obstruction was 
Impracticable, unwise and unworkable. Tne policy of discriminating obstruction is the 
policy which maintains the spirit, feeds the psychology and yet contributes to utility. 
Changing is no sin. Wiio has not changed f People to whom mention uT ubstr action was 
blasphemy have come down to Parliamentary obstruction. People to whom a mention of 
civil disobedience was anathema, have realised that the weapon is perfectly legitimate, if it 
is accepted as a weapon of last resort. People who were opposed to the boycott of Councils, 
remained to become boyoott«’rs, and insisted on remaining so. They are now again 
favouring using couriciis for what they are worth, 1 congratulate them on this change. 
Let ns by all means use the Councils with diicrimination, but without sacrificing the 
fufidamentais. Use all the Committees you can. They give you knowledge, information 
and experience, without investing any power in you and witiiout in any way humiliating 
you or subjecting you to the vagaries and anomalies of office. From Presidentships to 
Ministerships may be only a step, but it is a step vitally different both in spirit and in 
practice Bnt even if you must insist on Ministership, wait until the elections are over, 
then lay your propositions before the next Congress, settle your terms and abide by the 
deoisioDB that might be arrived at then. Why divide the country on this issue at this 
stage f Bir, let me say in ail humility that the raising of this qnestion at this juncture 
is the greatest mistake which an Indian patriot who loves freedom and country, can 
make. No one has offered you offices. No one is likely to offer you any in the near 
futnre. Why create a breach in the national ranks on this score ? 

Bir, our revered leader Pt. M. M. Malaviya has charged the Bwarajibts^ith certain 
defalcations of duty in the Assembly, fou know [ have myself 
The Charges Against been a critic of Swarajist policy and practice. Even now 

the Swarejiats 1 may not see fully eye to eye with its leader on all matters 

of policy, yet justice and fairness demand that 1 should 
lay my views before you as regards the conduct of business in the Assembly by the 
Swarajists. I will divide the charges as below : — 

(a) General obstruction and non-co-operation ; (b) Rejection of the Budget and 
the Finance Bill: (c) Rejection of the Bill introduced to repeal Regulation 111 of 1818; 
(d) The barm done by the walkout; (e) General policy of obstruction and non-co- 
operation. It is true that the Swarajists started with an avowed policy of ** constant, 
consistent and continuous obstruction.” They used language which disclosed a 
mentality of destruction and obstruction, but in their manifesto issued on the eve 
of elections in October, 1923, they made it clear that that policy could only be 
followed it they bad majorities in the Assembly and the Councils. Let us see what they 
said and did when they etart<d their work in the Assembly and the Councils. As soon 
as the Swarajists reached Delhi in January, 1924, tbtir fir^t thought was to creffte such 
relations with tber Nationalists in the Assembly as will make united action possible. 
The Swarajists were in a minority, though they formed the biggest party in theCAssembly. 
Liberals were only a few ; perhaps not more than half a dozen, t he Independents were 
larger in numbers than the liberals but much fewer than the Swaiajists. It was realised 
by all parties that if they wanted to make any impression on the Government, they had to 
take united action at least in certain respects. I was present at the first meeting that was 
held in the hall of the Eastern Hostel at Raisina under the presidency of Mr, C. R. Das. 
Most of the prominent members in the Assembly were present including Pt. Malaviya, Pt. 
Motilal, Mr. Jinnah, and the Rt^ Hon’ble V. 6. 6riniv|Ba Bastri. It transpired at that 
meeting that there was more common ground between Pt. Motilal and Mr. Jinnah than 
between any other two leaders. Liberals decided to give op their party name .and merge 
themselves into a new party called the party of Independents. Mr. Jinnah was selected as . 
the leader of this party with the result that a large number of non-fiwarajist elected 
Muslims joined that party. The Swaraj Party in the Assembly openly declared that they 
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wetk oat fov a ooaUtion .witti the ladepaadenu if they ooald do so without aaorifloe o£ 
prioelpieB. Both parti is met aiiil as a resalt of negotiations formed a larger party Poind- 
ing '^b^h. Both maiaiaiiied laeir separate esistenue also. Their anity was only for 
GonSbined action wheQ-v r piasibie, ill the Assembly. In the first year this arrangement 
acti!^ Very well. The resolution relating tj the demand for a in 11 dominion status waa 
proposed by Dewan Bahadur Uatigachariar, but the amendment moved by Pandit Motilal 
Kebrn was accepted by him aiui the rest of the Nationalists. Air. Jinnah said : i am in 
entire agreement with the aiiiendm>Mit ttmt is movi^ by Pandit Motilal Nehru. * lathe 
course of the speech Panilit Aiotiial made in support o£ the motion, he said : — 

We have come here to do something which we have not been doing so far. Sir 
we have come here to ofl^er om* co-operation, noii-oo-operators as we are, if you will 
care to ou-operate with us. That is wby^ we are here. If yon agree to have it, we are 
your men ; if yon do not, we shall, like men, stand up on uur rights, and continue to 
be non-co-operators. Nuw wnat threat is there in this ? When I say what I am, what 
theat do 1 convey 7 Am I conveying any new idea 7 If we conform to the programme 
of non-co-operation, are we doing something that we have not been doing 7 We have 
so far been working outsid«^ the Councils and this Assembly with a definite object. That 
object we ha/e still in view, that object we consider perfectly legitimate. But we 
have come here because the dust and heat of the controversy which has been raging for 
the last three or four years, in fact ever since the inauguration of these reforms, has 
obscured the real issues. We have come here and our coming here affords an opportu- 
nity to clear those issues as no other opportunity can. We are here for that purpose. 
We are not here simply to wreck or to destoy. We have been referred to as a party 
of destraction and wreckers. Yes, we are ont to wreck and destroy things nf evil, and 
rightly or wrongly, we think that the present reforms are a thing of evil. We have come 
to ask yon to meet us, BO that we may put our heads together, — to hear us and to let ns 
hear you and thet^ to come to some definite conclusion. If we agree, well and good ; 
if we do not, we shall agree to differ, and the issues wdl be clarified. That is the thing. 
It is no business of ours to wreck things which we believe are doing good to the country. 
At least it will be admitted that we have no personal motives. We have not any axes 
of our own to grind. We believe in a certain principle. We believe that our country 
has reached a particular stage, and that at that particular stage it is entitltnl to certain 
rights, whiclr rights are being withheld from it. We say that we cannot get those 
rights by an armed revolution, by delivering a great thumping blow, which a!one in 
otber countries has gained freedom for the people of thosn countries. In the very nature 
of things we cannot do tiiat and therefore we say, we shall simply not assist you. What 
law, what reason, is there which can compel ns to co-operate with people who do not 
co-operate with us 7 ** 

1 ask the critics if the above represented a mentality of destruction or wrecking or 
even of wholesale obstruction. The last but one paragraph of the speech was also 
pertinent : — 

** 1 should like to say one word more. Sir, before I sit down, and that’ is that the 
opportunity which this occasion offers is an opportunity which should not be thrown 
away either by the Government or by us. It will serve no useful purpose to continue 
the state of things which has existed during the last few years. The Government is very 
well aware that there is a section of the public of India which cannot be entirely ignored 
and which demands for the country certain rights and is prepared to put those rights 
before yon but is not likely to be frightened away by threats. It is not prepared to 
submit to conditions which are foreign to its policy, but is fully prepared . to bear all the 
consequeloes of its action, action which it has decided upon aftennature and deliberate 
consideration. I say this simply because the tone of the debate as set by my friend Mr. 
Bangaohariar was different to the tone of the debate as modified by the Hon*ble the 
Home Member. I have said already, and I repeat it again, ‘that we are not here to 
threaten any body, nor even in our activities outside, is it any part of our bnilness to 
threaten any body, ’ and I submit that what is taken as a threat certainly was not 
intended to be a threat. All that we want is that you should consider the proposition 
which we place before you in the same mood without saying that this thing or that thing 
will happen to us. It must be remembered that we, some of us at least, have burnt our 
boats behind ns. We take our et^d upon these rights and it does not matter to ns in 
the least what happens so long as we go on rendering such service to our country as we 
believe it is entitled to.’* In supporting Pandit Motilal, Mr. Jinnah observed: “We 
have realised, Sir, and I have very little doubt about it in my mind, that Dyaroby has 
failed, and I believe 1 am not the only one who thinks so. I believe even those men who 
faithfully and loyally worked the reforms, men who were wedded to these reforms, say 

8(a) 
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io. XalM the cate of Mr. Chintamani. Wbat does be say f fie was one of tbe stal- 
warts amongst tbe supporters of tbe reforms.?’ 

Pandit Eotilal’s amendment was eTentnally adopted by tbe House by 76 to 48. The 
minority included Sir P. 6. Biyaswami Iyer who is one of tbe signatories of Mr. Chinta- 
mani’s oaalition manifesto, and Mr. Bamarth, now a member of tbe India Council. 

Let us now see wbat happened in tbe debate on the Budget. The Swaraj Party 
wanted to throw up tbe whole Budget and also the Finance Biii, but the Independents 
would not agree. Bo, as a compromise, it was settled that only 4 first demands should 
be thrown out and after that the other demands be esamined on tbe merits* 

In moving the rejection of the let. demand, Pt. Motilai observed : — 

**To put it shortly, Bir,M propose on general grounds to refuse to vote money for 
the needs of tbe Government of India. My grievance is nor. against this or that branch 
of the administration but against the entire administration of tbe Government of India. I 
have selected * customs ’ simply because it happens to be the first item on the list ot grants.** 
He also made it clear that his proposal ‘’had nothing to do whatever with what 
has been described as the wrecking or the desti eying policy of the non-co-operators.” 
This motion was carried by 68 to 66. Several stalwarts of tbe Independent Party who 
have now signed the coalition manifesto, voted with the Goverumeui — among others, 
Sir Sivahwamy Iyer, Sir Ghimaniai Setalvad, Mr. K. C. Hoy ; Messrs. Jinnah ana 
Malaviya voted with the majoiity. Mr. B, C Pal, another signatory of the coalition mani- 
festo, remained not voting on the first motion, but on the second motion he went over 
to the Government side. But wbat was most significant in that year's proceedings in 
the Assembly was tbe tiebate, on the Finance Bill. When the Finance Member asked 
permission for the introduction of the Finance Bill, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
moved that tbe permission be not granted, and in support of the motion made a speech 
which shall aways stand almost unique and monumental in the proceedings of the Assem- 
bly on the subject of “ grievances ^fore supplies. * I will read a dew extracts from 
that speech 

” Bir 1 rise to oppose the tnotion that the Finance Bill introduced by the Finance 
Member be taken into consideration. 1 do so with a full sense of the responsibility 
which this attitude casts upon me, I do so after fully weighing tbe possible advantages 
and tbe disadvantages of the course which 1 am going to ask the House to adopt. We 
have fully heard wbat tbe Honourable the Finance Member has said iKiigarding tbe 
merits of the Bill and the constitutional desirability of this House accepting tbe Bill, of 
its sharing the responsibility with the Government of passing the Bill and of co-operating 
with the Government in this very important matter, whereby, in tbe view of the 
Honourable the Fioance Member, this House will give proof of its fitness, to receive a 
further measure of responsibility. Having heard all that, I feel, Sir, that tbe only 
course which a man in my position, representing tbe people of this country and desiring 
to serve their best interests, can take in reference to this Bill is to urge on the House 
that it should not be taken into consideration.'* 

’’The Provinces have had three years of experience of the reforms. They have had 
the luxury of having their expenditure increased, laigely increased ; they have had the 
luxury of having Ministers appointed on salaries which the people did not approve, 
except in one Province ; they have had the luxury of having debaus conduct rd and part 
of the Government and transierred subjects conducted by Ministers who are suppost'd to 
represent the people, ’ They bad found that they have been worse off than they were 
before tbe reforms were introduced.* They have found that the subjects which were 
transferred to them were transferred without the where-witbal to administer theni^ which 
is like banding over a baby to a nurse while we withhold from her the milk and the 
food with which tbe child should be fed. The transferred subjects have burn starved. 
Progress has not been recorded where it should have been recordni in tbe beneficent 
services by which the people, tbe nation, can be built up. The expent uce has been a 
very sad one. Bo far, then, as the Provinces are oonceined, there is only one verdict in 
which, 1 hope, officials and non-officials will join, namf'ly, ’ that tie system of dyarchy 
has failed, and that tbe sooner it is buried and replaced by another healthier and sounder 
system the better will it be for tbe dignity and usefulness of the Government, and for 
the welfare of the people.** ^ 

Pandit Motilai spoke thus in his speech in tbe Assembly about the Central Govern- 
ment 

“The Oentn 1 Government have outlived their time, have outlived their utility, 
and that the system stands now ci ndemned in the eyes of all sensible people. It is a 
qrstem which is quite unique, absolutely singular ; it has no parallel to it. ’ 
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Speaking abont lha eo-operation dlered hj Pt. tfofcilal, he said 

Sifi when we came to this Asaembly in this state of affai re we put oar 
beadetoge ither and we decided to offer co-operation to the Qoyernment in order .to recti^ 
it. We pat forward a demand, not that fall self -government shoald be immediateij 
estabiitth^ here. We pat for w aid a demand that there shoald be a Ronnd Table Coafer- 
ence, representative of various Interests it this country, European,* Indian, official and 
noii-official, which should meet and consider the situation, discaas the pros and cons 
of the problem, and try to convince some of us who urged advance towards responsible 
Government that we were wrong and be prepared to be oonvinoird by ns who had studM 
the question and whom it deeply affected that those who did not agree with us in the 
beginning were in the wrong. 1 cannot imagine. Sir, a more reaBonab:e attitude of mind 
on the part of the representatives of any people.** 

Concluding his remarks on the constitutional aspect, be observed 

** This, Sir, is the constitutional aspect. So long as the Government of India Act 
is not revised, therefore, 1 find that, with my sense of self-respect, with the little o^nsoi- 
ence that Gini has given me. 1 cannot support taxation, either now or in future. Take 
away the Government of India Act if you please. That is a threat which has oftentime 
been uttered by not very responsible, thinking, people, but take the Government of 
India Act away if you so pe ase. We siialJ not complain of it ; but if you must govern 
India in the forms of civilized Government, Jet reality be introduced in place of the 
sham tiiat you have established here.** 

“ In this state of things we are asked to-dny to vote this Finance Bill, and I submit, 
Sir, we cannot conscientiousiy, honourably do so.'* 

** The third ground on which 1 regret I must refuse to support the Finance Bill 
is the w'ant of confidence that many of us feel in the Government of India as at present 
constituted.'* 

These extracts show what Pt. Maoan Mohan Malaviya's position was in 1924« 
The question then arises, has anything happened since then 
The Independents* Posi- which justities the change of attitude which Panditji advo- 
tion in the Assembly cates now? Let us now see what happened in 1926. Th«t 
^ Independents in the Assembly refused to support the Swara* 

jiats m the* rejection of the Finance Bill. Mr. Jinoah said that his party bad made a 
mistake the previous year. So the Nationalist party created by a coalition of the Swarajists 
and Independents was dissolved. There were deplorable scenes in the House ami there 
were recriminating articles in the Press. 1 need not rake op that controversy, but one 
thing is clear that in 1226 the Independents changed their attitude, not the Swarajists. 

In 1926 again the S a arajists discussed the Hail way Budget on rho merits, and 
with the help of some Independents (becau8« the Indepondeiits l*ave never acted as a 
solid party) succeeded in nefeating Government several times. When, however, the time 
arrived for the discussion of the geutrai Budget, both ihr Swarajists and the Indept>ndeuta 
refrained from taking part, Pt Malaviya also was a inrruber of this “ coiispiiacy of 
silence.** Now, was this obstruction or co-operation ? 11 it was obstruction, then all the 
Independents including Moderates, participated in it, and no sprciul blame couid be laid oU 
the Swarajists. The Swarajists made it clear that if the Independents premised them theii 
support in throwing out the Finance Bill on the same principles 011 which Malaviyaji 
bad thrown it out in 1924, they will stay, and postpone their walk-out, but if this was 
not to be, they saw no particular reason why they should stay in. to help the Moderates , 
and th^ Independents in throwing out only particular items. The Independents were 
also at the time contemplating to walk out with the Swarajists and they might have 
done so, bfit for the Frontier debate which had to come after the Finance Bill hart been 
disposed of. Here again it is obvious that the only difference between the policy of the 
Independents and that of the Swarajists was one of degree and not of kind. Both 
have co-operated ^ both have obstructed. To pick out the Swarajists for an attack is ex- 
tremely unfair and unjustifiable. 

Now let us see what happened after the “walk-out,** On the lltb March in the 
^ 1 1 u course of the debate on the constitutional question, 

I He MWl 01 the DdWan Bahadur Bangachariar said with reference to the, 

.welk'^out. Swarajists; — 

•* Do you acknowledge then that they (i.e., the Swarajists) represent the country f 
You cannot have it both ways. Either they represent the country or they do not 
represent the country. If they represent the country, respect their views. And what 
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liftT6 they done t Have they not offered yon sincere, hearty eo^per|tfon bi^ the door 
of this Honse for the last two years? Did they not assist yon time after time? 
Did they persist with the plan with which they came to thin House? Where was 
the persistent ob'»trnotion with which they started ? Sir, did not they come down 
in the month of March, 1924 ? Did they not come down in May, 1924, and in 
September, 1924. Did they not come down in 1925, serving on Committees, co.operat- 
ing with you, giving you their valuable advice, and trying to shape your legisla- 
tion, frying to make suggestions to you in the form of questions and Resoln- 

tions ? What is it they did not do which we have been doing in the iirst Assembly or 

in this Assembly? They have been doing the very same things which the Liberals, 
the Radicals and the .Independents havK been doing in this House. What was the 
difference ? Why then shy at them ? You have driven them out by your heartless 
procedure ; you have driven them out by your shilly sballying with this question. That 
is the truth of it. They would have remained here if you had rtially shown a change of 

heart, if you had shown a change in the angle of vision in this matter.^ The country 

has been crying for this. They say these Reforms are inadequate and unsatisfactory and 
cannot be worked. You admit it. 1 do not think there is any one here who does 
admit it. ... . The minority condemned it, the majority condemned it, only 

the majority was for tinkering with it here and there. . . Do you expect us, respor- 

iible people, to come here and waste our time and our energy and our intellect merely 
to pass pious Resolutions which you can discard ? * 

Let ns see what Pt, Malaviya said — 

** A new Assembly came in 1924. Who came in? Many men who had kept back 
on the first occasion, men who thought that the system of dyarchy which iiad been intro- 
duced was very unsatisfactory, men who were in principle entirely opposed to the 
system, still came in, and came in with the desire to mend the system or to end it, with 
the desire either to have it improved or to have the system as it existed, destroyed. Was 
it a crime to do so ? Is not that language known to politicians all over the world that 
when you want to improve a system, you do talk of either mending it or ending it, 
of destroying the old system so that a new system might be substituted for it ? That, 
was the object with which these gentlemen came in. And who were they ? Many of 
them men who had suffered imprisonment most unjustly for various periods of time, 
nien'who were among the most educated, several of them among the most esteemed of 
Indians. Such were the men who joined the Councils, the Legislatures ml over the 
country. And what was the first act, the first important act which they resorted to ? 

, . . , There was a demand put forward in February, 1924. That demand was 

not the demand of only one Party. It was not the demand of the Swaraj Party ; it 
was not the demand of the Independent Party. It was a joint demand of ail Nationalists 
in this Assembly, in fact practically of all Indians who wt^re free to record their vote 
in favour of any proposition which helped the people. Now, that demand, 1 submit, 
indicated very clearly a desire for co-operation with Government, and the speech deli- 
vered by my Hon. Friend Pt. Moti Lai Nehru in putting forward that demand could not 
have been delivered in a better spirit of oo-o^ration than it was. You remember, the 
House will remember. Sir, and Pandit Motilal Nehru reminded the House of it the 
other day, that he bad said to Government : * If you accept our proposal, I am your 
man, 1 offer co-operation if you will accept it,*’ 

« And let me here say a word as to the course adopted even by my Swarajist friends. 

1 submit. Sir, that even those who disagree with them, even those who, like me, think 
that they have not adopted the right course, most admit that the fact that 40 or more 
’members of this Assembly should have decidetl to walk out of this Assembly a«d that 
a number of highly-educated men who wish well of their country aiiii wish to serve tt 
according to their lights have by concerted action retired from tin; Legislaturentbrough- 
out the country, is a iact of serious import. It certainly shovv's that the present system 
of Government calls for an early reoon*fi(ieration.’* 

On this evidence, can it be said that the Swarajists have harmed the country by 
their policy of obstruction ? I submit the charge is preposterous. 

Is it not a fact that the ludepindents proposed the total omission of grants in order 
to register their protest against the Government’s failure to 
Budget and Finance Bill, make a constitutional advance 7 May 1 ask how was it 
different from the conduct 9f the Swarajists ? Why did 
Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya bless that procedure and make speeches in its favour if he 
considered it to be harmful and bad ? I know he is perfectly hon»;Ht. I know he wants 
unity. But why start for unity by disunity ” and by making unwarranted attacks 
on the party whose co-operation you want ? 



The Political Situation in Bengal 

The Bengal Muslim Party. 

Sir Abdur Rahim has issued a Manifesto setting out the obieots and pro- 
gramme of the new Bengal Muslim Party that he is calling into being. This 
political Party is unique in many respects. It will think in detail for all 
sections and elasses of the people— Muslims and Hindus* Anglo-Indians and 
Christians* the ryots and labourers* the depressed classes and untouchables» 
with a view to improve the economic and intellectual condition of all and to 
secure such a distribution of political power among the general population 
that domination by a class of monopolists and the intelligentsia may become 
ultimately impossible.” Should it puzzle anybody as to why a MuAim party 
was necessary to ** think in detail ** for the Hindm and Christians as well. Sir 
Abdur Rahim provides the philosophical justification. Says he* ** We have 
been led to form this party not in any spirit of narrow communalism or reli- 
gious exclusiveness} but because as inheritors of a great democratic social sys- 
tem, with our outlook unembarrassed by the limitations of caste and un- 
tainted by untouchability, we feel that special responsibility rests on us to 
contribute our best to the realisation of the true idea of government of the 
people* by the people and for the people.’’ But cannot the same claim be 
made by the Christians* and why is it necessary for the Bengal Muslim party 
to look after the Christians too I Nor can the Hindus be blind to the fact 
that the democracy and brother-hood of the Muslims is limited to their co- 
religionists, and beyond the linoi give place to fanatic intolerance. As for the 
“ great democratic social system ” contributing to the development of political 
democracy* the Moslem past shows us military dictatorship and autocratic 
rulers galore, some very good, some very bad— but so far, the admittedly de- 
mocrtic social system of Islam has shown no signs anywhere yet to blossom 
forth into political democracy. If the aspiration exists* it is an aspiration 
still. It requires* therefore, more than ordinary credulity to accept at its face 
value this high mission of the Bengal Muslim Party, and it will go hard to 
quarrel with Hindus and Christians if they decline with thanks to be looked 
after by an organisation in which they cannot, in the nature of it, have any 
lot or part. 

How does the party propose to achieve its high mission ? India is to be 
converted into a federation of autonomous provinces with the Central Go- 
vernment’s function confined to certain delegated subjects. The BengarLegis- 
lature is tS have Muslim members elected on a communal register, propor- 
tionate to the Muslim population, which is 56 per cent., with **just and 
proper representation of minorities and communal interests.” Muslims are 
to be secured 56 per cent, of places in the local bodies and in the services, 
and in administrative bodies controlling Primary, Seoonday, and University 
education, and Muslim students are to be guaranteed benefit in a similar 
proportion. In fact, everytUng is to be cut up along communal lines and the 
Muslims perse are to have 56 per cent, of the power and influence ; in other 
words* Bengal is to have Muslim Raj. Provincial autonomy, therefore, 
means simply a method whereby Muslim Raj is to be guaranteed against any 
9 
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dieokf on the part of the Central Government. To this Mafaammadanisation 
of 'Bengal* everything must be made subservient. The High Court is to be 
relieved of administrative duties and brought under the control of the Bengal 
€k>vernment; a Muslim University is to be created in Bengal and the 
Calcutta University is to be truncated. Everyone of these is either an 
unnecessary or a retrograde measure. From the recent debates in the 
Bengal Legislative Council* it is dear that by a Muslim University* Sir 
Abdur Sahim means an Urdu University for the Muslims of Bengal* over 
90 per cent, of whom have Bengali for their mother tongue. It is equally 
preposterous that Muslim students should be ensured educational benefits in 
direct proportion* not of their number* but of the population of Muslims in 
Bengal. It means that the amount of money to be spent on Muslim students* 
the number of seats in the class rooms* the number of Muslims on the bodies 
controlling education should all be proportional to the population of Muslims 
in Bengal irrespective of the number of Muslim students that offer themselves 
to profit by these arrangements* and irrespective of the availability of enough 
number of Muslims competent to sit on these bodies. Even more dangerous 
is the proposal to deprive the High Court of its power to recruit and control 
the subordinate judicial services. The trend oi public opinion has all along 
been to concentrate in the High Courts all judicial administration* and there- 
by* protect the judiciary from all political influences. But Sir Abdur Kahim 
would have it the other way* for the only reason that the High Court* as now 
constituted did not appoint Muslims as District Munsiffs in the proportion of 
the Muslim population ! 

The sole object and purpose of the Bengal Muslim party is, therefore, to 
create Muslim Kaj in Bengal. And yet with a naivete which is ncf less astute 
than the astuteness that he complains of in the Nationalist Hindus* Sir Abdur 
Rahim protests that bis party is not actuated by narrow communalism or* 
religious exclusiveness and invites the co-operation of the European commu- 
nity. It is true that he has become more diplomatic than at Aligarh : he now 
screens bis rank communalism with a thin camouflage of high-sounding and, 
benevolent phrase. But it is no less real and is the only operative part of 
the manifesto. This policy is but a slight, though more polite* variant of the 
, slogan of the Muslim Outlook of Lahore* which protests that " we have done 
more to make (Hindu-Muslim) unity possible than any party of politicians, 
excluding the Muslim League*” and straightaway proceeds to explain how. 

We have consistently advocated an* extremist policy of communalism for 
Iduslims.” ** It is only when the solidarity of Muslims and their temper is 
impressed upon the Hindu communalists that the latter will be shocked into 
making those concessions to justice which nothing but force will extort from 
them. When Mr. Gandhi once declared that through riots the country will 

pass to unity* he spoke more wisely than he intended or even knew 

Only if riots shock the Hindu communalists into abandoning their greed, will 

good come out of evil The only possible prevention of riots which we 

can prescribe is for the intelligentsia among the Muslims to unite in a deter 
mined and quite ruthless political party which will block all the efforts of all 
the other parties to secure the slightest extension^)!* revision of the reforms. 
The Muslims should candidly declare an alliance with the Europeans and 
work that alliance so strenuously that the Hindu commualists will despair and 
surrender at discretion.” Here, we venture to think, is Sir Abdur Rahim’s 
policy— with the mask off.— (7 A# Servant of India), 



SIR ABCftJR RiiHIR*S MANtRBStO 6/ 

Sir Abdur Rahim** II«aif**to: 

:ilm eiw»,wM^»ta ttsiui^SrAkiir 

JMm tg^ tkt mMt cfApri 1 926 : — 

^ We sliaU work to obuin for India a Oonatltntfon frameid on the baiie of a federa- 
tioa of antonomouH Provinoee, the Oentral Qovernmeiit*« funotion being oonAned to the 
adniiiietration of such eubjeciH as directly ooocern the whole of India saoh as the Army^ 
the Navy and the Air-Foroe, foreign and inter- Pruvinoiai relations, ooinmunioations 
enrrency^ etc. We affirm uur firm belief in the neoessity for India keeping abreast of 
the Bnropean nations in arts and sciences, and we are opposed to isolating India from 
the progressive tendencies of Che times by shnnting her into by-paths of ancient, medifsval 
obscnrantism. 

M To achieve the above end we, the represenutivcs of the lioslem community, which 
comprises in the Province a population of 26 millione, have constituted onrselves into the 
Bengal Moslem Party. We have been led to form this party, not in a spirit of narrow 
oommanalism, or religious exclusiveness, bat because, as inheritors of a great demooratio 
social system, with our outlook unembarrassed by limitations of caste and untainted by 
* nntouehabillty, we feel a special responsibility rests on us to oontribnte onr best to the 
realisation of that true ideal of a Government of the people, for the people. 

•• Fnrthermore, as the Moslem oommnuity of Bengal, which form 66 per oent. of the 
total population, suffer in all their sections from considerable disabilities and difflCttitiea^ 
regarding their political and economic development, and seriously affecting their general 
welfare, it is incombeut on us, as their representatives, to combine for the purpose of 
promoting special measnres for their removal. The experience of the last three years has 
shown how time after time the Moslem members of the Council belonging to the Swaraj 
or Nationalist parties, which are organisations controlled by aitnte Hindn politicians who 
supply the brains and the funds of the parties, had to sacrifice, at their behest, the clear 
interests of the Mahomedan electorate and the Moslem community. 

The Programme. 

We shall always be ready to work with other political groups whose attitude is 
not inconsistent with our political creed with a view to coalesce with such of them Si 
may be inclined to accept the essential principles governing our programme of work. 
The programnse of work includes the following : — 

** To take steps to bring about an early revision .of the Government of India Act 
with a view to placing the Indian Constitution on such a basis as is best calculated to 
lead to the establishment of full responsible Government with Dominion status in tbs 
British Empire ; provided, however, that, as laid down at the 17tb Session, of the All- 
India Moslem League, held at Alighar on the 30th and 81st December, 1925, in any 
scheme of the future coDstitation of India the following basic and fundamental principles 
be secured and guaranteed : (a) All legislatures of the country and other elected bodies 
shall be continued on the definite principle of the adequate and effective representation 
of minorities in every Province, without reducing the majority In any Province to a 
minority, or even to an equality. 

^ '* Applying this principle to the conditions of Bengal, we shall strive to secure the 

amendments of the law in accordance with the amended resolntion passed by the Bengal 
Legislative Council at its session commenciug on the 16tb February, 1926, namely, 

* that the election of representatives to the Bengal Legislative Council be proportionate t^ 
the numerical strength of the different communities of this Province, with just an^ 
proper rwresentation of minorities aud communal interests, and (b) the representation 
of comnmnal groups shall continue to be by means of separate electorates as at presente 
provided it^ball be open to any community at any time to abandon its separate electorate 
in favour oi a joint electorate.** 
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The Tide of Communalism. 

It it nothing abort of tragedy that tome of the beat Nationaliata in India 
•hould be diaoutting whether or not to accept political oflScea anfd such power 
at the present conatitution places in popular bands* when the very founda- 
tions of nationalism are being threatened, as they were never before* by the 
rising tide of communalism and when the communal fanatics have made up 
their minds to capture the power and exploit it for their own narrow pur- 
pose. The urgent problem bf to-day is not whether Dyarchy should be ac- 
cepted or not* but whether all good and true Indians should combine together* 
aud if possible* with Government* press into service every legitimate means 
and save nationalism from being smothered under an avalanche of commu- 
nalism. 

We shall not pause to survey in detail the strides that communalism has 
made during the last few years ; we shall only refer to certain happenings of 
the last few weeks which serve as a sure index of the communal flood, in 
Southern India* the Non-Brabman Party bad attempted to rope in and retain 
in its fold the Muslims and the Despressed classes* but both these have of 
late broken off from the party. The Muslims of Madras are organising 
themselves into a separate Muslim Party. The depressed classes under 
Mr. M. C. Saja have demanded separate communal electorates. At the 
Non-Brahman Conference held early in May in Bombay, while the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of .the Beoeption Committee gave an admirable lead 
in keeping out all anti-Brabman rancour and hostility* there was an in- 
fluential section of Non-Brahmans from the moffussil who went the length of 
contemplating an entente with the Muslims in order the more sucpessfully to 
indulge in their vendetta against the Brahmans. It reflects great credit on 
the organisers of the Conference that these hot-heads were not allowed to 
have their way. 

But the Brahman and Non-Brahman trouble is as nothing compared with 
the Hindu-Muslim trouble in North India from the Punjab to East Bengal. 
If Dr. Moonje’s address to the Punjab Hindu Conference was deplorable* the 
speeches at the Ehilafsf Conference at Delhi were wild beyond measure. 
Let alone the Ali Brothers ; even^ Hakim Ajmal Khan has joined the cry that 
Islam was in danger and spoke of the onslaught of Hindu enmity ” and so 
far forgot himself as to threaten that ‘ one could not stop at the defensive, 
but would have to cross the boundary line into aggression and contemplate 
grave fight if the Hindus still did not take warning and change their atti- 
tude and methods.’’ Here is a public and deliberate defence of and incite- 
ment to, aggression* the consequences of which were anticipated in tSe Cal- 
cutta riots. The cantagion of Calcutta has spread to East Bengal frone where 
are reported oases of the desecration of Hindu temples whilst there is hardly 
a whisper of mosques being desecrated ! The temper of the Muslims is indi- 
cated by the failure of the meeting of prominent Hindus* Muslims and Sikhs 
called together by the Governor of Bengal to come to an agreement regarding 
the Sikh religious procession, which was to have been held in early April, 
but which* at the instance of the Government in the then disturbed 
condition of Calcutta* the Sikhs consented to postpone to the 9th of May. 
Commenting on the failure, 'J he Statemon, an Anglo-Indian paper* said that 
** Mahomedans are apparently standing out for the total cessation of music 
at all times in the neighbourhood of mosques. The Hindus are prepared 
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to laarantee complete oesaation at prayer time* but do not see their way 
tb give wider guarantees which in the city* where the mosqUes are not 
conined to specially Mahommedan quarters* would impose intolerable 
obligations. There the matter stands. The sympathy of the disinterested 
observer will not be with the Mahomedans* who in the time of excitement 
are apparently endeavouring to drive hard an unusual bargain." The 
Mussciman of Calcutta corroborated the Staiesm^Ws description of the 
Mahomedari leaders’ attitude at the meeting and the resolution of the 
Jamait defended it. 

The desperate nature of the present situation is indicated by the 
change in the attitude of Mahatma Gandhi towards the question. He was 
the most emphatic in postulating that there could be no Swaraj without 
Hindu*Muslim unity. Time was when he would rush to the scene of 
communal trouble, and with the help of his invincible Satyagrah 1 , oomp.)se 
auimositiesi settle dispute and get the communities to fall, round each otheiV 
necks. If only the Government stood out and allowed him a free band* 
be would go to Malabar and Kohat ; he fasted for twenty-one days and 
brought about the historic Unity Conference at Delhi in Sept. 1924. But 
to-day he turns a deaf ear to the appeals of Mr. SeirGupta and the SiaUman 
to go to Calcutta and bring peace. This apjstle of non violonoe now confesses 
that an amicable settlement is possible only when Hindus and Muslims are 
tired of fighting. He even goes the length of advising other popular leaders 
to .leave things alone and retire like himself. Mr. Gandhis change is 
perhaps the most revealing and impressive index of the seriousness of the 
communal antagonisms. These may be ** part of the invariable growing 
pains of tl^ consolidation of nationalism." as Lord Olivier points out. But 
they need careful handling, lest the growing pains " should prove too 
much and should kill nationalism altogether. 

It is impossible to sustain the theory that the Calcutta revolt was the 
work of the goondas or desperate characters that infest every great city. It 
cannot be a mere ooincidenoe that Muslim priests and politicians make it 
a point of honour with them to prevent Hindu processions with music to 
pass mosques even when the faithful are not at prayers ; that Muslim 
politicians threaten aggression and the goondas indulge in sacrilege and 
butchery. As Dr. Saifuddin Eitcblew diagnosed, the communal trouble 
is mainly political, and inspired, or at least connived at, by politicians. 

Continuous efforts were made by Don-offici.il hodies. particularly the 
Congress, to settle the points at issue between the communities. The last 
such wgs the Unity Conference at Delhi which was the most representative 
and influential. But all these have failed to bring peace. The rootoause 
of the Ailure is, in our opinion, their fundamentally wrong basis, that 
Muslims had claims to superior and special citizenship, which was to be 
sustained and preserved by a special communal electorate. With a view 
to purchase peace and unity, the vital principles of common citizenship 
were sacrificed. It was like tolerating and regulating vice instead of sup* 
pressing it. It is now clear that both principle and peace have been 
sacrificed. If peace is impossible in any event* it is worth while to save 
the principle at least t ommunal eleciofat 0 $ wmt go and that as early as 
possible. Minorities and backward communities may be provided for by 
reservation of seats in the legislatures and by widening the franchise. (From 
The Servant of India*— 20th May *26). 
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The Calcutta Riots. 


The following extracte from the report of the Commissioner of Police, 
on the Calcutta riots from the 2Dd to 16th April 1926 was published in the 
Calcutta Gaaette for general information 

Communal rioting betvreen Hindni ami Mnhammadans broke ont enddenly on the 2nd 
April and continued for several days, on a scale which is unprecedented in the historv of 
Calcutta. ^ 

The immediate cause of the rioting was the failure of the band of an Arya Samai 
procession to cease playing their instruments when passing Dinu Chamrawalla’s mosque 
in Harrisson Road, at the time of the * Azan * or « invitation to prayer,” preparatory to 
the four o’clock public workship, but it is unreasonable to sappose that this small incident 
OODld possibly have been the sole cause of such extensive riota ns those which followed. 
On the contrary, there can be no doubt that this was purely the occasion and that the 
cause must be sought in more remote oircumstauces. 

To appreciate what lollowwi it needs to be utated at the outest that the first collision 
took place Ixjtwccn up>couutry Hindus and Muhammadans and that by far the greater 
portion of the rioting and attendant crime has been confined to this section of the dodu- 
lation of Calcutta. ^ ^ 


Outbreak of Riots. 

As has been stated, the immediate cause of the outbreak was the playing of instru 
ments in front of the Dinu ChamrawaJla’s mosque by the Arya Bamaj procMSion The 
passing of the mosque at the junction of Harrison Road and Central Avenue had been 
successfully negotiated ; music had been stopped without difficulty and the procession 
passed in safely. They arrived at Dina Chamrawalla’s mosque, however, at the time when 
the * muezzin ’ was about to pronounce the ‘Azan*— the invitation to Mahammadans to 
join in prayer— and silence on the part of the band was again invoked. This time how- 
ever, the direction was not immediately obeyed and the musicians continued to play* their 
instruments. Some Muhammadans then came out from the mosque and remonstrated with 
the processionists, and ultimately the Police Inspector in charge, with the assistance of 
the leaders of the procession, succeeded in stopping the music. One drummer however 
continued obstinately to beat his drum and, by so doing, supplied the spark to%U off the ■ 
powder train which the events of the past few years had combined to prepare. 

Narrative of Important Events, 


April 2nd,— From this stage onwards, it is difficult to speak with certainty as to the 
exact sequence of events, bat the following narrative of the more important events has 
been carefully compiled from the statements of two European eye-witnesses of the out- 
break and from a series of reports from unconnected sources and it may, therefore be 
accepted as a record which approximates as closely to the actual sequence of events as any 
human record of events happening in such quick succession could possibly do. ^ 

It seems clear, then, that the first militant act was committed by some Muhaffimadans 
in front of the mosque, who threw some clods of earth which they took from the road and 
they were followed almost immediately by another Muhammadan who threw an empty 
packing oaeic at the procession. At this the processionists broke loose, the neighbouring 
shops and buildings were looted and brickbats and soda-water bottles were hurled at the 
mosque, smashing some of the window-panes and glass ornamenlB. They attacked the 
Mahammadans standing near the mosque and freely belaboured titern with lathis and 
stones. The Muhammadans were then joined by a large number of thdr co-reliffionists 
living in the locality, who poured into Harrisson Road from the by-lanen. !n the initial 
stages of the rioting, two. cart-loads of new bricks arrived on the scene— ajparentiv 
destined for some building under construction— and the combatants on both sida helped 
themselves freely to the contents. There appear, however, to have been other stores of 
ammunition in the vicinity, and it is alleged that bricks were thrown from the roof of the 
house adjoining that occupied by Babu Madan Mohan Barman— a prominent figure in the 
Hindu Mahasava— by men who subsequently ran on to the roof of the latter’s house 
Finding the situation entirely beyond bis control, the Inspector in charge of the Di>ooesI 
Sion hastened at once to Jorasanko police-station, from whye he hdephon^ to the doHco 
headquarters Lall Bazar and mobilised the police-sUtion Staff, numbering aboobtWMtv- 
five constables, with whom he returned to the scene of the riot. ^ 

The battle raged furiously for some minutes, but the Muhammadans who were now 
numerioally superior to their opponents, pot the processionists to headlong flight and 
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thimfter remain^ In control of the etreet Treme and bniei were stopped and the 
EUnda oocopante were finely bf^laboand. Hinda pedeetrlane were alto teiied and beaten 
add the titnation beoame to arave that in a very short time the thopt were doted and all 
the Tehieaiar traffic wm eatpended. 

Dy. Commissioner Assanlted. 

A strong contingent of police coniisting of serg^ntg 'and constabies of the tiaffio 
police then arrived in charge of Mr. F. D. Bartleyi Deputy GommiSbioner, Head-qaarterv, 
and all rioting in the immediate vicinity was quickly put down. In the pruoess, howeveri 
Mr. Bartley was struck on the eye by a brickbat and a sergeant woo was near him was 
also injured, while a Gurkha oonstabie who endeavoured to protect Mr. Bartley was 
stabbed from behind and seiiously wounded. Piquets were posted on all important cros- 
sings and other strategic (loints and the sitaation was brought umter control. 

Sporadic rioting continued, however, in the side streets and by* lanes until mid-night, 
and iudividnal Mahommtsdaus and Hindus were waylaid and assaulted by members of tbe 
opposite communities. 

Shortly after the arrival of Mr. Bartley, it was noticed by the Inspector of the 
Juiasauko policr-si ation that the Hiuou temple in Maudir Street, and the idol of Siva 
contaim‘d therein, iiad been damaged. This outrage appears to have hreu committed by 
lociil MahomedauH, who raidcil the temple, assaulted the Oriya servant who was prosent there, 
broke tbe image of Siva with stones and iron weights and took away ail tbe movable 
articles inside the U^mpJe, as a measure of revenge for the damage inflicted on the Diiitt 
Chamrawalla’s mosque. 

In the meantime, the news of the riot hail spread to other parts of Calcutta and 
sympathetic rioting arose. At about 7 A.M. a disturbance took place behind Madau's 
Theatre in Corporation Street and there was considerable excitement 111 the New Market. 
At about 8 r.M. the dead boily of an unknown man was forcibly pushed into a tram-car 
on Lower Chitpur Koad near Tara Chand Dutta Street and a sweei-ineat shop looted 
in Phear*8 Lane. At 10-30 P.M. a large mob armed with *Marhis,*Mnc.nding 
a unmber of Ehilafat volunteers, passed along Central Avenue towards Zakaria 
Street and subscquentlv proceeded along Harrinon Hoad towards Chitpur Bond, 
but, although their attitude was menacing, no actual collision took place and at a 
suitable oppartnnity they were intercepted and disarmed. As 11-30 p.m., a Hindu 
bonding- bouse at No. 36, Central Avenue, was at tacked by a mob armed with biickbats, 
and a ^'bania's** shop was looted. During the course of the day, a constable of the 
Howrah Armed PolicK*, in plain clothing, was slabbed by a Maiiomedan near Howrah 
Bridge* 

Renewal of Hostilities 

April 3rd. — After a comparatively quiet night, rioting again broke oatat8A,M., 
on^tbe 3rd April, at the junction of Harrison Hoad and College Street, at Uajabaaar 
and near Sealdali Railway Station — the reason tor the ivnewal of h<itii.iiiteis being that a 
party of Hindus, including a few Sikhs, on hear iig a rumour to tbe eflF^ci. that the Sikh 
Gnrudwara in Mtchua Bazar had been set on tire, attacked ami damaged the Jumina 
Pir Dargah in Clive Street. This thoroughly enraged the Mahometlan poiiulatioti, who 
proceeded immediately to take revenge for this outrage. They ttircaiened the Paivshuath 
Temple in Badri Das Temple Street and set tire to the Siva Temple in Maudir Street 
which they bad damaged on the preceding day. Thereafter, they sot fire to a uumber 
of Marwaris* and Hindns* houses. On Circular Road, a crowd of .Mahomedans, who 
had collected near the Tram Depot, stopped a motor bus and assaulted the up-country 
conductor. A Bengali passenger, who came to the latter's assistance, fireil a revolver wbioh 
slightly wotmdeo another passenger, but, nevertheless, bad the desirtfd eEect of scaling 
away tbe mob. A Sikh driver of an Improvement Trust lorry was also dragged from 
bis conveyance* and beaten with ** lathis ** and stabbed. At about 3-30 a.m., a posse 
of police from Jorasanko police station were heavily stoned by a crowd of Mahomedans, 
who refused to disperse when ordered to do so, and a. constable was somewhat seriously 
wounded. Shortly after this, a Hindu oonstabie was stabbed at the Junction of Hatrisoa 
Road and Chitpur Road and an unknown Mabomedan was attacked and stabbed by a 
Hindu mob at tbe Junction of llnllick Street and Cotton Street. Both these men died 
shortly after their admission into'hospiul. Two determined attacks were made by the 
Mahomedans on tbe Kali Temple at Kalltola, bat they were repulsed by a large hand of 
Bengalis, (most of whom were students), who bad armsd themselves with sticks and 
** lathis*' in order to repnlse attacks of this natnre. At about 11 a.m. a crowd of 
Mahomedans broke into the Sikh Temple in Meohnabasar Street and the Sikh Gurndwara 
in Syed Sally Lane looted, the gold and silver idols and other movable property inside 
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ibe Templeit destroyed the religious books, i&olading a copy of the **Giaiitb Seheb,** 

sot fife CO the boildiage. They alio looted and let fire on the Sikh oioth*shops on 
the ground floor of the Gnrndwara in Syed Sally Lane. Information of this incident 
was conveyed by the Sikhs to a Police piquet stationed in Harrison Bond, who imme- 
diately rnsbed to the spot and dispersed the mob. The fir.; was quickly eatlngnished 
by the Fire Brigade, but the temple in Mechoabacar Street was again set on fire by the 
Hafaomedans and ultimately had to be guarded by Police, The news of these outrages 
roused the Sikh community, who live chiefly in Bhowanipnr, and it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that they were restrained by the Police from participating in the rioting. 
A large party of Sikhs, numbering abont 400, sneer^eded in reaching the scene of the 
first outrage, but their participation in the hostilities was avoided by placing some of 
them inside the Temple and 'sending the remainder back to their homes. 

^ From 10 a.m. onwards, tile situation became increasingly grave and, as all ' the 
reserves of Police had, by this time, been exhausted, it was decided at about noon to 
requisitou the aid of the Military authorities. A detachment of infantry and two 
armoured cars’ were posteil on the streets and another detachment was held in reserve for 
use in emergencies. 

Sikh Ourudwara Desecrated 

At about mid-day, a mob of Mahomedans entered the Sikh Gurndwara at No. 9, 
Bagmari Boad, and damaged and desecrated the Tempfe. At about 1 p ii. a large number 
of Mahome. taxis invaded the Presidency College grounds and assaulted the Hindu 
**dui wan8 Three of them were seriously wounded and one of them, the head **dnrwan/* 
was so badly wounded that died in hospital the next day. Shortly after this, a large 
crowd of about 600 Mahomedans attseked the ** Suknmar Bhaban,** a Sanskrit School 
in Baitakbana Boad, * and, drove out the inmates, who escaped over the compound wall. 
The mob then preceded to loot and damage the property. At about 2-80 p.m. two 
Marwaris were stabbed at the Junction of Circular Boad and Mechuabazar Street, and 
» both subsequently died. Immediately after this incident, a postal mail van was attacked 
in Mechuabazar Street by a mob of about 200 Mahomedans who stopped the van by 
* placing a dust-bin in front of it and stabbed the Sikh driver so seriously that he died 
the next day. The Police piquets posted near tho spot attempted to intervene, but they 
were powerless to control the mob, who then proceeded to break open the van with the 
object of looting the contents. Fortunately a section of the Fire Brigaebs arrived at 
this juncture and were able to rescue the mails. 

At about 8 P M. a curious incident occurred ; between two and three thousand 
Mahomedans bad collected in front of the Nakhoda Masjid and a lorry containing a 
number of Mahomedans, who had been rescued from a Hindu quarter by a party of Police 
and were being escorted for safety, arrived there. Immediately after the rescued 
peiBons had descended from the lorry, three shots were suddenly fired at the Police from 
the Musafirkhana at No. 110, Lower Chitpur Boad and a Hindu constable was mortally 
woundcii and died that evening No clue regarding the identity of the perpetrator of 
the outrage has yet been obtained and none is expected, and this incident will remain an 
act of gross treachery which is entirely inexplicable. 

At abont 4-80 p.m.. a Mahomedan was attacked by a Hindu mob on Harrison Boad 
and his left band was chopped off. 

Throughout the day, looting, incendiarism and murder occurred freely, whenever the 
rioters were out of sight of the Police or Military piquets, and no Jess than nine other 
persons, were killed during the course of the day, in addition to those mentioned in the 
foregoing narrative. 

By 4 P.M. the situation was more under control and. although the atmospUkre was 
very electric, outbreaks (*f rioting became fewer in number, A general and continuous 
panic pre.vailed in tbe disturbed area, however; wild rumours abiundedf frequent 
alarms occurred and these combined to produce a situation, in which anything might 
happen wilboot the slighest warning and which taxed all the efforts of the Police to keep 
it under control. 

During tbe evening, about 160 up-country Hindus attacked the -Sona pir Dargah 
at Durga t'haran Mitter Street, but, before they could effect any appreciable damage, 
the police arrived on tbe scene and dispersed the rioters. The only other important 
event during the evening was the murder of a Hindu in fro^ of the T. M. C, A. building 
in College Street. 

A day of Alarm. 

April 4th. — At 1-80 p.m. on the 4tb, an alarm was raised that the mosque in Welling, 
ton Square was being attacked, and a number of Mahomedans immediately hastened 
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toiijiiii tbe apot Hr. B. H. Baaarjiy Aaaittatit Oomcaiitioiiery Soath Diatriot, nlgriif on 
hia billtteiioe with tbeHahotoarfaiisof the loealitji bj whom he is feneimlly reapeo^ 
atioHipted to*liidoee th«^ pereoas to retara to their homes, bat the Utter paid no heed 
tohim,aBfaolteii him an.i knooked him down. Fortanately, a party of Poiioe arrived on 
the seene and reson^Hi the Assistant Commissioner. 

Some of the rioters were ohaseil into neighboaring shops and al legations of looting 
on tbe part of these ooDBtnbl**s were subseqaently made to the Commissioner. A aearoh 
was immediately iastitat4?d by the D^ipaty Commissioner, Sonth Distrior, aa<i it it a 
regretuble fact that certain articles belonging to the shops were found in and imme- 
diately ontside the building oooupied by tbe oonstables attached to the TsltoUa poiioe 
station. The property was not found in the ezol&sive possession of any one of the cons- 
tables and the latter's version is that the articles bad been loft there nntil the offloer-io- 
charge shonld find time to take charge of them. There is no donbt that the oharge of 
looting is trne, and four constables have been dismissed. 

At abont 8 A.M. rioting broke out at Jagannath Ghat between llahomedan and 
Hindu carters, until the latter were dispersed by the Police, The boatmen in that locality 
also took part in the disturbance and a Hintiu was stabbed while he was bathing at 
the Ghat, At about 11 a.M« the Jain Temple at Belgachia was attacked by the Habo- 
medans, but the Police were quickly on the scene and dispersed tbe rioters. Shortly 
afterwards, a Mahomedan was mortally wonnded by a Hiiidn mob in Sbibtolla Street, 
who also stole a double-barrelled gun belonging t.o another Blahomedan resident of that 
locality. During the course of the morning, the mosqao in Nimtolla Street was ataoked 
by a Hindu mob, who damaged the building and set it on fire, and, shortly afterwards, 
a moeqne at Posta in Strand Road was attacked by Hindus and damaged. A posse of 
Police were qniokty despatched and they quelled the disturbance bat, doing so, two 
Hindu constables were injured, nt abont i-30 p.m, a riot broke out in Bajabasar and, 
in the process of dispersing the mob, three other constables were wounded. At about 
the same time, a serious riot broke out iu Eden Hospital Road between Hindus and Mabo- 
medans and brickbats were freely exciianged. The Shiva Temple in that neighbourhood 
and the Shitalamoni Temple in Prem Cband Boral Street were threatened and tbe mosques 
in the compound of the Medical College was attacked by a Hindu mob, bat no harm 
was done in any case. A strong Poiioe force quickly arrived on the scene and dispersed 
the crowd. ^At 6 P if. the Nimtolla mosque was again attacked and set on fire, but the 
fire was extinguishi^d and the rioters dispersed before much damage could be done. 
At abont 8 P.lf. a large crowd of Mahomedans were again going to attack tbe Jain 
Temple at Belgachia, but the Poiioe received previous intimation of their intention and 
a large force was despatched In time to baffle their attempt. At about tbe same time, 
a crowd of 300 or 400 low class Hindus demonstrated in front of a bouse in Maniktolla 
Street, which was partly occupied by Mahonedan tenants and in which some Mabome- 
dan refugees from shops looted in the vicinity had taken sanctuary. Tbe Hindn proprietor 
of the house directed the mob to disperse and threatened them with a rifle. As 
they paid no heed to bis commands, he fired three blank shots, but this only served to 
infuriate the mob, who ma<le a determined attack on the house. The proprietor then 
fiyed eight ball cartridges from his rifle with the result that four persons were injured, 
one of whom was seriously wounded. 

During the course of the day, two Mahomedans and three Hindus were 1(11 led or 
received mortal injuries, and a large number of shops were looted. A * majhar ' at the 
junction of Upper Chitpur Road and Baranashi Ghosh Street was entirely rased to the 
ground and a Hindu Shiva was placed on tbe site, but this was subsequently removed at 
the instnnoe of certain influential Hindus of the locality. 

e State of Panio. 

A state of panio prevailed (hroughont the disturbed area to an even greater degree 
than on the previous day. Wild rumours flew from month to mouth, frequent alarms 
occurred and business was entirely suspended. Very few people were seen on the streets 
and all attempts by leaders of communities to restrain their followers still failed to bavn 
the slightest effect. 

On this date, the Chief Presidency Magistrate Issued an order under section 144, 
Or. P. G. prohibiting the assembly of more than five persons in any part of the distnrbsd 
area, and this order was enforced with effect from 6 p.m. This had a very benefiqial 
effect and removed from the streets the large crowds which had previously collected tbere 
and bad been productive of so much trouble, but individual cases of assault and dlstar- 
banoes in by-lanes still continued, 
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BaTing the lollowing night, a email temple of Badba Eieeen in Watgonge Street wae 
ieoretiy deieorated by Hahomedan * Ooondae * and tbie was reeponeible for a«good dtal of 
feeling in the Bidder pore neighbonthood on the following day. 

April 6tb.— On the 5tb April, the rioting extended to the rirer-side. At about 7-8(1 
A.m. lome Hindu oartere aesaolted a number of Mahomedan boatmen at Nimtollah Ohat 
And at about 10 aim. some Hindu Durwane of Meesre. Marshall and done assaulted 
some Mahomedan cane drivers employed in the Port Commissioner’ Jetty. At about 
11 a.m. on this date about 2 fOOO Mahomedan^ armed with lathis and brickbats, assem- 
bled at the junction of Manicktolla and Narkeldanga Main Boad and declared that the 
Police should be attacked, as they were guarding Hindu temples and generally asbisting 
the Hindu combatants. Brickbats were thrown at. Inspector J. N. Boy and some cons- 
tables, four of whom were injured, but a force of soldiLMs arrived alinosi immeaiately unoer 
the command of the Assistant Commissioner, North Suburbs, anil the ctowd dispersed. At 
about 6 p.m. some five hundred Mahoinedan boatmen from boats moored mar Babu Ghat 
Attacked the police outpost in the Eden Gardens with lathis ana biiGkbatKi*‘and, having 
driven the staff from the building, proceeded tu loot the contents, luformation was 
immediately sent to Lall Bazar and a small contingent, of Auxiliarii s and Police Strgeauts 
Aoon arrived on the scene in charge of Mr. F. D. Bartley, Deputy Commissiontr, Head*- 
quarters. The rioters put up a determined opposition to the eflorts of lb* newly ai lived 
patrol to disperse them and the patrol were heavily btoned, but they ultimately succeeded 
in driving tbe crowd down the gangway on to the pontoin. On this the lioteis took up^ 
their stand and coutinned to shout defiance and to hurl stones at the patrol, whom they 
repeatedly tried to lusb. The patrol thereupon fired and bucceided in dispersing the 
rioters, by this means. 

In the disturbed area, the full effect of the Chief Presidency Magistrate's order under 
section 144, I'r. P. C. began to be appreciated on this date and the day was comparatively 
uneventful. Some brickbats were thrown into the Taltola police station and some Maho- 
medans with a herd of cattle were attacked by Hindu rioters on the Strand Hoad. Spora- 
dic looting and assaults continued, however, and the panic remained undiminished, As a 
consequence of tbb, the day was full of false alarms and this fact was nut conducive to a 
speedy return to normality. 


Incident Averted. 

April 6tb — On the 6tb April, a number of incidents occurred, which might easily have 
developed into very sejious situations, but fortunately the Police were, in mo^t instances, 
on baud in time to prevent serious rioting. Thus, considerable teusit>n arose in Kidder- 
pore, where some Mahomedans threw stones at the Hindu temple in Wargunge Street, 
which bad been deseciatcHl on the previuns nay, and a number uf members of both commu- 
nities prepared to fight, but the Tolice arrived before hostilities commenced and dispersed 
tbe crowds. Shortly afterwards, a large number of Mahomedans, armed with lathis, 
collected near tbe mosque from Hem t handra St.]eet,.bnt they were quickly dispeisrd by 
the Police. Tbeieaftei, a boin or conch-shell was blown fiom tbe PaLchaiiauiola u mple 
and Hindus of the locality immediately cohected there, out of fear that, the temple was' 
about to be desecrated. Mahomedans also arrived in large numbers and both parties were 
armed with lathis, but the Tolice were able to ditpeise the crowd after a brief esebange 
of brickbats. Again, at about 9 p.m., some 200 Mahorntdaub attacked the binva temple 
at tbe junction of Amherst Street and Sitaiam Ghosb Stitei with brickbats and soda v\aier 
bottles, but a contingent of soldiers and I'olice wcie immediately despatch! d to tbe spot 
and the mob was dispersed. * 

At 11-16 P.M., there was a disturbance in Nikasipara in North Calcutta, because tbe 
local Mahomedans feared that a bo<iy of Hindus were about to attack the Nikasipara 
mosque, while tbe Hindus had coilecte^t on receipt of a falge rumour that the , Mahomedans 
were about to lout their shops. The Police were immediately' on the ^cene and the mobs 
were reassured and dispersed. 

In two oases, more serious offences were committed. A party of Hindus attacked tbe 
mosque in Armenian btreet with brickbats, but the disturbance ceased immediately on tbe 
arrival of tbe Police, and a Peshwari beggar was stabbed and killed in Harrison Uoad by 
some unknown Hindus. • 

April 7. — On tbe 7th April, tbere was a further decrease in open rioting. Some 
stonto were again thrown at the desecrated temple in Watgunge Street, but farther 
troubles was averted by the Police. A Mahomedan is as found dead on Bai anashi Gbosb 
Street, and another Mahomedan was stabbed at Posta by a party of Hindus and died in 
hospital the same day. 
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VA|>ril 8th.»0D the 8th April, the situation had still farther improved and the onij 
eventm importance eras tbe murder of a Mahomedan in Upper Ghitpur Road oy a party 
of Eiildas. 

April 9th to Ilth. — On the 9th, one Jfahomedan was wounded ; on the lOth one 
Hindu and.one filahouiedau ; the 11th passed without any reported casnalty ; on the 12 th 
two Hindus and one Mahomedan were wounded . 

Thus ended the sporadic rioting which attended the later stages of the comma Ttal 
strife which began on Good Friday, the 2nd April. Toe id-ui-Fitr on the 14th passed 
off peacefnlly and most of the troops were withdrawn that eveuipg. The 16tn was ajso 
without incident and the complete withdrawal of the troops fiom the streets late that 
afternoon may be said to mark tiie conclusion of the first phase of the riots. 

It is to be obherved that the foregoing narrative is by no means an rxiiaustite account 
of the innumerable incidents which occurrtHi during the course of the riots in tiie vaiious 
parts of Calcutta. It would be impossible to give a full list of such incidents in the 
sequence in which t hey occurred, and the narrative has tht^reiore been confined to a 
recital of events which serve to convey some appreciation of the course aiui the ohaiaoter 
of the riots. 

Measures Taken to Quell the Riots. 

Information reganiing the irntbieak of the riots was received hy tele|iiiiuie at. Lill 
Bazar at 9-6U p.ni. on tiie 2nd April (Good Friday), and the Armed Police were iniuiediaioJy 
onlered to stand by. A patrol consisting of 20 iSergeants and 20 Gunsiauie^ irom the 
Reserve Trallic Police under tbe command of Mr. F. D. dattiey, Deputy Cummissiouer 
of Police, Headquarters, was despatched at once to the scene of tiie outbreak and they 
were followed very snoity afterwards by another patrol coubistint; of 1 InspectCr and 10 
Constables of the Trafiio Police. These patro.s pioce<‘<U‘.d at once to quell the original 
riot and they were reinforctjd at about 4-30 p.rn. by 2 Dou-Guiniuissiim.Hl Offic ers and 20 
Sepoys of the Armed Police, with whose assistance th«‘y wore enabled to bring the 
situation under control. By these means ail open rioting was stopped for the time 
being, but sporadic disturbances then broke oat in the side streets and by- Uuv;s, and 
a force consisting of 4 Sergeants and 30 CotiHiab^es of the Mounted Police sv|is therefore 
despatched at 5-30 p.m, for patrol duty. At about 7 p.m. the rioting began to extend 
b< 7 oad the scene of the firss outbreak to other quarters of the town, ano all Traffic 
Police were tUlrefore withdrawn from posts m tlie city were held in reserve at Lali 
Bazar, As the disturbances still continued, at 9 p.m* a foroo of 40 Constables of the 
Traffic Police and lO Sepoys of the Armed Police were despatched to the disturbed area, 
and at 9 30 p.m. another force, consisting of 24 Sergeants, 7 Head Constables and 
70 Constables of tbe Tarffic Police, went out an ier tbe commauti of the Assistant Oom- 
mibsiouer of Police, Headquarters, in aidition to the above, a namb'*r uf small patrols 
were from rime to time despatched to various parts oi the disturbeti ar<^a, on receipt of 
telephone, message ro tue elf set that disturbau&^s W''re taking 0 about to take place. 

At about 10-30 p.m. the situation was comparatively quiet and the majority of the 
Police w- re thi reloie withdrawn, leaving a force of lO Sergeants an I 20 Sepoys of the 
Armed Police and 2 Sc rgeaiiLs auvi 15 Cuustabits ot tue Mourned Police to assist tue 
district poiice in the disturbed area throughout the- night. 

At about 8 a.m., on tbe following day, tbe 3rd April, rioting again broke out, and 
daring the couise of the next two hours a total force of about 150 Ponce was despatched 
to reinforce the piquets in the disturbed area. By lO a.m., general noting was taking 
place over a large area and, as tne Police piquets were insufficieutly mobile, five motor 
lorries were hircti tor the purpose of conveying patrols quickly to the place where tuey 
were requY^-ed, and each of these was equipped with a force of 4 bergeanis, 5 Sepoys 
of tbe ArmecLPoliCi! aa<i 10 Constables uf the Traffic Police. Two of these motor patrols 
and four m^r-cycie patrols, eacn consisting of 3 Sergeants in a motor-cycle and side-car, 
patrolled continuously througbont tbe disturbed area, while three motor patrols and two 
motor-cycle patrois were held in reserve at LaII Bazar for despatcli to dang- r spots on 
receipt of requisitions by telephone. All possible reserves at tbe disposal of tbe Pol ibe,, 
including a forc«* of lOO recruits and ooustabies undergoing refresher coursi* at the Police 
Training College were pressed into service in connection with the riots. By this time, 
some five to six hundred police were concentrated in the main dlst ar)>ed area uf the 
North Town and this arrangemeutacontinued till the rioting bail subsided. The district 
police in other quarters of the town and suburbs were standing by to deal with sympathetic 
outbreaks in their jurisdictions and were reinforced from Headquarters where necessary, 
while all reserves were held in readiness at Lall Basar. 

it soon became manifest, however, that these foicts were insufficient and, at about 
noon, it was found necessaiy to requisition military assistance* This was readily given 
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«n<| • forc<% nf 350 oflioerg men, of the North 9talfof(if|J[fir<B Begfment, end; four 
nriiooared oars, maaned^ by brewg prorided by the Calontte Presidenoy Battalion were, 
nlaoed at the diepoearoC the Police. In addition, a light fiiotor Patrol, confliating, 
about twenty men with two Lewis guns was provided by the Calcutta Presidency Batta- 
lion and a Lewis gun patrol wai obtained from the Oaloutta Scottish. 

On the 4tb April, a contingent of one handred men of the Eastern Frontier Bifles, 
under the command of Captain L. Y Basetr, was received from Chinsurah, and twenty 
Arm^ Police were lent by the daperinteoflent of Police, 24-PargaDaa This force con- 
tinued to be employed throughout the period of the riots and, on the 6th April, a fnrthei; 
reintorcement of 200 men was obtained from the Eastern Frontier Bifles at Dacca. 

A Network of Patrols. 

With these reinforcements, it was possible to establish a network of patrols through- 
out the affected area. Military piquets w»>re stationed at all strategic points throughout 
the day and night and these were maintained at sufficient strength to*fnrnish constant 
patrols radiating from the fixed posfs and linking up with th' neighbouring piquets. 

Unarmed parties were sent out regularly from Lai Bazar and from police stations to 
patrol both the main streets and every side street where trouble had occurred and a 
number of roconnoitering parties patrolled all the threatening areas throughout the day 
and night. 

The remaining military forces were held in readiness at Lali Bazar, where information 
of almost all alarms was received by telephone. As necessity arose, they were sent out 
in flying patrols, under officers from Police Headquarters, to the places from where the 
alarms were reported. In these cases, they dealt with the situation as they found it on 
arrival and, when peace had been restored, they returned to Lall Bazar after making local 
arrangements to prevent any fresh alarm or outbreak of rioting. 

From the morning of the 8rd April, there were few collisions between large bodies 
of the two contending parties, and the great majority of the disturbances were entirely 
sporadic in character ; they subsided as suddenly as they arose, and the difflcnllies of 
dealing with the belligerents wqre greatly enhanced owing to the excellent cover afforded 
them by the labyrinth of small lanes and gulleys which characterize that portion of the 
City. The partioular feature of this warfare which was most difficult to control was the 
stabing of individuals by small roving bands of the opposite community, ^ who pounced 
on their victims without the slightest warning and vanished in a moment. As the 
assailants in each case immediately sought shelter amongst their oo-religionists, it was 
impossible for a patrol arriving even within a few moments of the occurrence to ascertain 
whether they had gone or to obtain the slightest cine to their identity. It has been 
freely snggested that firing should have been resorted to more frequently by the Police, 
but the foregoing deecription will serve to show that this suggestion utterly ignores the 
realities of the situation. The most that could possibly be done was to keep flying 
patrols continuously operating in the affected area and to search for bad characters and 
lethal weapons in the gulleys down which the assailants had disappeared. 

Throughout the riots, members of the public have frequently complained that fixed 
piquets did not rush to their assistance when they raised an alarm, bnt this criticism 
too is equally uniformed and ignores the many other considerations that determined 
the oondnot of these piquets. 

As has been stated elsewhere the first pbane of the riots may be "aid to have closed 
with celebration of the Id festival on the I4th April on which day the greater portion of 
the troops were witb:irawn ; on the following day and on the 16th April the detnchoients 
of the Eastern Frontier Bifles were permitted to retnrn to their respective station^ 

Effect of Military Forces. • 

The reinforcement of the Police by Military units had a very beneficial effect on 
the situation. The appearance of British troops on the streets, and particularly of the 
armoured cars provided a grim and effective warning to the rioters, which went far from 
being unheeded, and on innumberable oooasious their presence alone was sufficient to 
disperse menaolng crowds. 

In addition, however, to their moral effect and to their undoubted effectiveness in 
quelling actual riots, the mobility of the armoured dare made them of special value to 
outlying * unarmed piquets, with whotn they were constantly in touch, and they also 
formed a valuable reconnoitering unit. 

Throughout the first phase of the riots, the armoured oars did excellent work and 
their utility in dealing with street riots in a town like Calcutta cannot be over-estimated. 
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Tte type of oar at present used is possibly a little oambersoni') and not adapted tor 
apreow streets, bat it is of imnieasa ass in the broader thoroaghfbres. 

The greatest efieot of th«) military forces was, however, achieved daring the pcooess 
of le-establishiag nurmal conditions iu the affected area, and there can be little doubt 
that the^retarn to comparative norroali^ woald not have been achieved within so 
short a period without the feeling of seonrity which was induced by their presence on 
the streets. 

Communities Participating in the Biots 

In the first instance, the rioting was confined to the two communities who first . 
came into confiiot, namriy, the Mahomedans find the Arya Samajists, but the confiict 
became almost immediately a struggle between Mahomedans and up-country Hindus, 
This state of luffairs continued until 10 a.m. on the 8rd April, when the Eaii Temple at 
Ealitola was attacked by Mahomedans. This outrage thoroughly roused the Bengali 
Hindus, who bad hitherto taken no part in the struggle and against whom the Maho- 
medans had displayed no animosity whatsoever, and they took up the cause of their 
up-country co-religionists. Their part in the struggle was, however, oonfiueti almost 
entirely to the defence of their religious institutions and in only a few instances did they 
participate in any retaliatory measures. 

Casualties among the Public 

So far as can be ascertained, the total number of casualties resulting from the 
rioting which took place between the 2nd and 12th April was 44 deaths and 584 in]ariea 
sufficiently serious to warrant admittance Into hospital. Of the dead persons^welve 
were killed outright, while the remainder died in hospital, and they include 24 Hindu, 
19 Mahomedans, and 1 person of doubtful nationality. 

The persons admitted to hospital consisted of 827 Hindu, 238 Mahomedans, 1 Anglo- 
Indian, 2 Jews, and 16 persona whose nationality is not known. 

Appended is a statement of the casualties giving the dates on which they occurred > 


Date. 



Injured. 

Deal 

2-4-26 

••• 


171 

••• 

8-4-26 

e 

... 

... 

195 

•ae 

28 

4-4-26 

... 


134 

... 

5-4-26 

,,, 


41 

... 

6-4-26 



17 

6 

7-4-26 . 

... 


15 

4 

8-4-26 

... 


9 

8 

9-4-26 

*... 


1 

... 

10-4-26 



2 

... 

12-4-26 

... 


3 

588 

40 


— 4 died subsequently 4 


Total 584 44 

It would be unsafe, however, to assume that these figures represent the total casual- 
ties resulting from the riots, since a number of dead bodies may have been thrown int» 
the Gaines, a considerable number of injured persons were undoubtedly treated at their 
homes, instf^ of being sent to hospital, and a large number of persons were dressed and 
discharged at the hospitals without any record being kept of tbeir cases. 

Police CMultles 

The total number of Police casulties amounted to 2 deaths and 91 injaries. The 
injured persons -included Mr. F. D. Bartley, Deputy Commissioner, Headquarters, Mr. 
B. K. Banerjee, Assistant Commissioner, South District, I Inspector, 21 Sergeants, 4 Head 
Constables, 60 Constables and 3 Sowars. 

• Arrests. 

The total number of persons arrested in connection with the first phase of the riote 
is 500, of whom 327 are Mahomedans and 173 Hindus. This figure bears no relation tu 
the number of persons engaged in the riots nor to the number of offences committed, but 
the difficulties in the way of securing evidence against the rioters are obvious and reqniio 
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so oonunent. Of the pereone arrested, 158 were released on personal reoognisanoe to 
appear on the SOtb April for discharge. 847 persons hare been sent np for trial and 
details of the sections of law nnder which they will he prosecuted are giren below : — 

Bent up for trial nnder keotions 808, 1. P. 0., (9 accused in one case and 1 accused In 
another)*- 10. 

Bent np for trial nnder sections 147 and 148, 1. P. C.— 208. 

Sent np for trial under sections 457-880, 1. P. 0.— *8. 

Bent up lor trial under sections 454, 1. P. G. — 9. 

Bent up for trial for minor offences, i.e., sections 29, 54 A and 68 of the Galen tta Police 
Act— 117. 

Looting. 

Throughout the period of the riots, looting of shops was freely resorted to by members 
of both communities. In many cases, the object was purejy to cause damagu to a member 
of the opposing community, bur., in many other cases, the motive was plunder by the 
nnrnly element of the population, who took prompt advantage of the unsettled conditions 
in that quarter. The total number of shops looted amounted to 197, of which 106 belonged 
to Mabomedans and the remaining 9 1 to Hindns. It has not yet been possible to arrive 
at even an approximately accurate estimate of the total loss sustained and enquiries in this 
connection are still being made. While many persons liave omitted to give information 
to the Police regarding the looting of their shops, others have greatly exaggerated their 
losses and, in these circumstances, it would be unsafe and mis-leading to o&r any esti- 
mate without further investigation. 

Goondas. 

An important feature of the riots was the vigorous participation therein by the 
**goonda'* element of the population, who speedily realised the opportunities lor looting 
and violent crime which were offered by the conditions then prevailing and proceeded to 
take full advantage of these opportunities. 

Attack on Beligious Institutions. 

The most remarkable feature of the riots was the number of religious institutions 
attacked by members of the opposing communities, and this may be taken aii^ symptomatic 
of the great animosity existing between the followers of the rival religions. Attacks on 
Hindu temples have always been a feature of Indian history, although their frequency 
has decreased very considerably since the British ocenpation, but they have never occurred 
in Galcutts, and it wonld be difficult to find, within recent times, in the whole of India a 
parallel to the events that have taken plaCb in Calcutta during this outbreak of communal 
frensy, since, during the course of seven days, no less than three temples and three 
gnrud wares were attacked or desecrated and live others were threatened. 

Attacks on mosques, however, have not occurred since the beginning of the 18th 
century (cirea 1712 A. D)., when the Bikhs under the leadership of Banda, a ‘ bairagt * 
destroyed a number of *masjids,' in revenge for the destruction by a u rang zeb of Hindu 
temples. From that date until the picsent time, ciestiuctive attacks on mot-ques have been 
practically unknown, but in the present instance five mosques were attacked and attempts 
were made io attack two others, while attacks were made on three “dai>abs, one of which 
w^as entirely razed to the ground. These acts of vandalism have unquestionably intensi- 
fied to an unprecedented degree the bitterness and hatred existing between the two 
communitif s, of which they are themselves the s^mptom^, and it is impobsihle to say 
how long this acute antagonism will continue. ^ 

A full list of the temples and mosques destroyed or desecrated is given belqw 

Temples. 

(1) Bbiva Temple at crossing of Zakaria Btreet and Maudir Street— Twice desecrated. 

(2) Badba Eissen Temple in Watgunge Btreet. Once desecrated ; twice threatened. 

(8) Eali Temple in Cornwallis Btreet. — Once attacked ; thrice threatened, 

(4) Jain Temple in Belgaohia Boad«— Twice threatened. 

f5) Bhiva Temple in Amherst Street — Threatened. 

(6) Pareshsnatb Temple in Badri Dae Temple Streek.— Tbreatenetf. 

(7) Shiva Temple in College Street.— Threatened. 

(8) Bitalamani Temple in Piem Chand Boral Street.— Threatened. 

Gurudwaras. 

(I) Tara Singh Sangat in lleebuabazar Street. Desecrated . 
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Ear! Karain Singh Sangat in Syed Sally Lane,— Twice ed: on Are and three timee 

Oarndwaia in Belgaofaia lioad.— Deieerated, 

Moeques 

Dion Cbamrawala*a Mosque in Harrison Boad,— Desecrated. 

Massaiipatti Mosque in Upper Chitpore Hoad.— Attacked. 

Niintuliah Mosque. — Twict? desicraied. 

Amposta Mosque at Posta.— Attacked. 

Mi'dioai College Mosque. — Attacked. 

Canniug Street Mosque. — Attacked. 

Armenian Street Mosque. — Attacked. 

Dargahs 

(1) Jumma Pir Dargah in Clive Street. — Desecrated. 

(2) Sona Pir Dargah in Duiga Gharan Mitra Street. — Desecrated. 

(3) Majbar at crossing oi Barauasbi Ghosh Street aud Upper Chitpore Uoad.— 
Destroyed. 

Incendiarism. 

Another remarkable feature of the riots was the cxtraoidinaiy. ilrgire 10 which 
incendiarism was lesoiteil to by the lioters and, there is no doubt that, but for the splendid 
efforts of the Fire btigade, an enormous conflagration causing incaJcuiai)ie losses in 
humau life and property would ha^e resulted. Incendiarism has b<eo employetl by 
the conflicting parties in previous disturbances, but the extent, to which this means of 
revenge was employed in the present iiistance is entirely unpKcideiited. During the 
four days ending the flth April no less than 151 tires were caused by tbs riotert 
and, although the resources of the Fire Brigade weie considerably straiiml by this 
unparHlleied call on their services aud despite the difflcult. oonditioiis under which 
they were frequently called upon to work, the Fire Brigade succeuled in all cases in 
confining the flies to the premises of origin. The flist tire caused by rioters ocourred 
on the 3rd instant and, between 10 a.m. and I p.m. on this date, the Fire Brigade 
extinguished no less than 61 fires, which probably constitutes a world*s record. The 
control of this extraordinary wave of incendiarism would have been impossible, however, 
but for the very commendable foresight of the Chief Officer, who, at the first sign of 
danger, arranged for the maintenance of the maximum pressure of water in all the water 
mains in the disturbed area and allotted additional machines and staff to the Fire Brigade* 
which received most of the calls. 

The m>ahod chiefly employed by the incendiaries was to break open a window or 
a door aud to throw into the premises a piece of cloth which bad been saturated with 
kerosiue oil and then ignited, but In many instances petrol was poured into the premises 
and set on fire. 

It is inteiestiiig to record that although the crowds frequently behaved in a threaten- 
ing manner when tires, .which they had ignited, wen- bring extinguished, they did not 
interfere except on one occasion when the Fire Hrigade wrie rxtinguihliing a fire in the 
Jumma Pir Dargah near the junctiou of Uariisou Hoad ami Ciivr. Stieet. On this 
occasion, the Fire Brigade were severely stoned, but fortunately only two members of 
the staff were wounded and their injuries were comparatively Blight. In many oaf>es, 
the Fire Brigade found, on arrival, that people in the premines had bren cut oif by the 
flames, but in all cases they arrived in time to rescue these people from danger. In at 
least three of these cast's, the inmates had been actully locked in by the iucendiariiMi. 
It is difficuit to estimate how many lives they were thereby enabled to save, but the 
number must have been considerable. 

Valuable services w^-re also rendered by the Ambulance Department of the Fire 
Brigade throughout the riots, in conveying wounded persons to hospitals. All the 
members td the staff were mobilised for duty in oonnectiou with the riots and, although 
they were frequently in positions of considerable danger, they performed their duty 
with unremitting seal and were responsible for the safe conveyance of about 400 woniidi^ 
persons to hospital. 

The great efficiency displaye# by these two departments and tbeir ability to prove 
equal to the demands of an unprecedented situation reflect the greatest possible credit 
on Captain B. A. VTestbrook and afford eloquent testimony of his powers of organisation, 

A material factor in the snccissful manipuJaticn of the Fire Biigsrie aud tho 
Ambulance Department was the efficient working of the Fue Alaim Bysfem, which It 
maintained in conionction with the Telephonic Company. Several thousand messages 
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wm (irfttWQiftted to the Fire Brigade Headquarters, bat in no case aras there any matf»rfal 
delay, and. since any soch delay might have resulted in a serions conflagration in oases 
where flres broke ont in congested areas, the thanks ot the public are dne to the telephone 
operators for their arduous and efficient work in this connection. 

Conduct of Sikhs. 

Another feature of the riois, which is worthy of comment, is the conduct of the Sikhs, 
^who throughout the riots conducted themselves with most commendable restraint in spite 
of considerable and repeated provocation. 

The whole Sikh community in Calcutta are to be congratulated on the restraint 
which thry exhibited in the face of such severe provocation, and great credit is dne to 
the leaders for their powers of control and for the very commendable public-spiritedness 
displayed by them. 

On the 18th April, the prooession of the Sikhs was forbidden by the Commissioner 
of Police, in view of the danger of the situation at. that time. The Sikhs were far from 
willing to acquiesce in what they considered to be a further concession to outrageous 
Mabomecian demands and there was some talk of defying the nrder, but ultimately saner 
counsels prevailed and the procession was postponed. 

Indian Press. 

Possibly the most disappointing feature of the riots, in view of the desire of Govern- 
ment to promote the growth of self-government in In* ia, was the irresponsibility displayed 
by the Press. So far, indeed from assisting the authorities in controlling the situation, 
the whole of the vernacular press, in a greater or less degree, devoted their energies to 
inciting the followers «f their respective religions, and to fomenting the existing attitude 
of disobedience towards the authorities engaged in restoring law and order. Some of the 
newspapers were admittedly worse than others, but all took full advantage of the 
absence of any legislation to control their productions and, on* the 9th of April, the 
Hon ble Member convened a conference of iournalists, for the purpose of impressing 
on them their duties in regard to the riots. This Conference had a salutary effect but 
almost all the vernacular press continued their former propaganda, though in a subdued 
degree. Their chief offences were the publication of false or one* sided re^rts of incidents^ 
which were caioulated to incite their readers to retaliatory acts, unbridled criticism of 
the action taken to suppress the riots, which was calculated to promote gAeral disaffec- 
tion towards the executiye aatborities, and the publication of inflammatory leaflets isoued 
by the opposite community. It is imposfiible to over-emphasise the danger of this form 
of propaganda, since the majority of the persons engaged in the rioting are almost wholly 
illiterate and derive their information from the newspapers which a few of their number 
are able to read aloud to them, and the natural result is that they are spoon-fed with 
highly sensational and extremely biassed reports which they are only too ready to believe. 

Leaflets. 

Towards the oonolnsion of the first phase of the riots both the contending factions 
began to indulge in a highly mischievous and dangerous forip of propaganda by means 
of anonymous leaflets which advocated the commission of murder and other acts of 
violence, in retaliation for the excessas committed by the opposing party. These leailets 
have been very numerous and have taken a variety of forms such as notices, ' fat was ’ and 
comUmniques regarding incidents or defining the general situation. They have been 
publii^hed in almost all the languages employed in Calcutta, and even the less dangerous 
types, such as the pamphlets issued by the various Belief Committee's explaining the 
functions of these Committees, in connection with the riots, have played an ifioportant 
part in exacerbating the existing tension between the two communities. ^ 

Defence Parties. 

Immediately after the outbreak of«attack8 on religious institutions on the 8rd April, 
proposals were made to organise defence parties for the protection ot Hindu temples. 
Some defence parties were actually formed, notably the ** Bray Club ** in the Jurisdiction 
of the Bartola police-station, the South Calcutta Defence. Force under the presidency 
of Mr. 6. N. Haidar, and another band of Bengali youths, who, under the leader- 
ship of Pnlin Das, Nanda Ghosh and Nera Ghosh, defended the Kali temple in Ealitola. 

Early in the riots, the Commissioner of Police was approached by Mr. J. M. 
Gupta, Mayor of Calcutta, with a proposal that the latter should organise volunteer 
defence parties for the proteotlon of mosques and temples and to assist in the work of 
restoring order. In diBOUssing this proposal, the Commissioner explained to Mr. Sen 
Gupta the necessity, firstly, for recruiting these volunteers equally from both commn- 
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nitllNi and, teoon lly, for their enrolmeat m ** spaoiat ooQittlilei ** aa ier tSe ooatrol of 
the iMioe aathoritiea. Mr. Sea Oapta erpresMd oooeiderable doabt regardmg hii ability 
to provide the neeeseary Maho:iie<ian oontingant and, in aabaeqaeat oor respond enoe erith 
theComroixsioner, made it oiear that in no ease ooald he sanotioa the aabordiaa ion lo> 
offieial control of any volantei^r recruited by him. In the epeoiai oiroamstancea existing 
at present, the employment of such independent bodies would be fraught with many 
obvious and serious dangers and Mr Sen Gnpta*s attitude made it impossible to pursue* 
the matter any further. AttMnpts are still being made by th i Polio, in o »-operati(»a 
with prominent Hindu an i Mahomedan gentlemen, to organise mixed defence parties of 
properly enrolled volunteers. Apart, however, from the dif&cuUies of recruitment, it ia 
impoesible to say, without experience, how far such volunteer could be usefully employed 
in a communal disturbance. 

It has been alleged that the refusal of the Commissioner of Police to recognise un- 
enrolled volunteers deprived the public of a certain measure of protection. This con* 
tention, however, entirely ignores the obvions dangers inherent in the employment of 
bodies of men liable to be swayed by communal feeling and entirely divorced from effective 
control. These dangers so greatly outweigh the advantage of such protection as might 
have been afforded by th<*8e volunteers that the allegation carries its own refutation. 

Exodus of Members of the Public from Calcutta. 

Even in the early days of the riots, the panic in the disturbed area was so great that 
a number of people left their residence for other localities and, from the 3rd instant until 
after the conclusion of the riots, there was a daily exodus of people of all classes from the 
portion of Calcutta. Generally speaking, the Marwaris and the Hindus intended that 
their departure should be purely temporary aud proceedml to their garden houses or to the- 
honsesof their friends outside the disturbed area, until such lime as It should bo possible 
for them to return. Many Mahomedans, however, have left the city with the intention 
of remaining absent for some considerable time and have returned to their original homes. 
It is impossible to compute, oven approximately, the number of persons who have thua 
left their homes in Calcutta, either temporarily or permanently, but it is safe to say that 
their numbers have run into many thousands. 

Tins repait would be incomplete without some reference to the adverse criticism 
which has been freely levelled against the Police by all sections of the community. 
Criticism of this character is not lacking, even in normal times, and from the very nature 
of the riots, it was only to be expected that there would be an outburst of unbridled 
criticism, since the Police were required to hold the balance between two violently opposed 
factions, whose members were blinded to all reason by religious prejudice and were* 
impatient of any sort of control. 

It must, nevcrtbelcsB, be admitted that, in the nature of things the great prepon- 
derance of Hindus in the force, whether officers or constables, does afford some ground for 
the apprehensions of the Mahomedans that, in a communal crisis of this nature, Police 
measures may be conducted in a partisan spirit. It would, however be grossly untrue 
to assert that this spirit has influenced, to any appreciable extent, the general conduct of 
the Police in the present riots. It would be too much to expect that individual membera 
of the force should not entertain sympathies for their co-religionists engaged in the 
struggle or that, in a force, numbering some 6,000 officers and men, these sympathies 
should not influence their actions in some isolated cases, but, generally speaking, it can be 
fairly maintained that the members of the force have subordinated their personal 
filings fb their sense of duty and have conducted themselves with most commendable 
impartialitj^in extremely trying circumstances. 

The general body of criticism has been so vague and general in character that it haa 
been impossible to undertake any investigation into the great majority of the allegations 
levelled against the Police, either individually or collectively. Such of the allegations,, 
however, as have been supported by evidence are being carefully examined by responsible 
officers, but, in almost ail instances, these allegations are found to bo entirely baseless. 
The delay in examining charges is doe, firstly, to their vagueness, and, secondly, 

to the fact that practically whole Police force have been continuously and fnlly 

engaged in quelling the riots. • 

Mention bas already been made of the one outstanding case, in which it has been 
found that constables were guilty of removing articles from shops which had be^n looted* 
These constables have been dismissed, ia default of sufficient evidence to warrant oriminal 
prosecution. 

11 
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At ftgAiBit this insttnoe of « troe tUegatioiii the following may be quoted in nine* 
ifwtioii of the hMeleM charges which have been so freely levelled against the force, even by 
peiiOBS of pablic prominence and high position : — 

On the 4th April Mr. H. S. Snbrawardy, Deputy Mayor of Calcotu, personally com* 
platoed to the Commissioner that the Folice and the Military bad that clay looted a shop 
nt No. 87t Kengrapati, Burra Bazar. The Assistant Commissioner of the Detective 
Apartment (Mr. Hartley) and Inspectors Bobertson, Malms, and ?. N. Mnkherjee, all of 
tlie Detective Depaitment, were immediately deputed to accompany Mr. Subrawardy to 
the scene of the alliged occurrence. A foil enquiry was held without delay- and it was 
found that the charge was entirely baseless. The shop in question was iutac and a large 
number of the local residents testified that no looting whatever bad taken placet in that 
particular locality that day. Xlie^ssistant Commisbioiier I'oumf, however, that two cioth- 
abops, at Ko. 47, Eengrapaiti, had ^en looted on the previous oay, but an eye-witness 
of the occurrence, who was produced by Mr. Suhrawardy, declared that no Police or 
Military were in the locality when the looting took place. 


The Second Phase of the R iot, SSnd Aprils 9 th May. 

Shortly before 1 p. m. on the 22nd April, rioting again broke out throughout the 
disturbed aiea. The immeiiiate occasion was a brawl between some Hindus and Muham- 
madans near the junction ot‘ Medina Bazar Street, Cotton Street and Upper Cbiipur 
Boad. Considerable uproar and excitement followed on the heels of this incident and 
all important shops in Chitpur Bead and Cotton Street were immediately closed. The 
Deputy Commissioner, North District, the local police and a force consisting of 1 Inspector, 
6 Sergeants 10 sepoys of the Armed Police and 10 constables were quickly on the scene 
and the rioting was immediately put down. Two of the drunken Muhammadans who 
participated in the brawl were arrested and the crowds were dispersed. 

The atmosphere in the disturbed area continued to be very uncertain even after the 
conclusion of the first phase of tlie riots and a force had accoidiiigiy been kept perma- 
nently posted on all important crossings to patrol that area both day and night. When 
the second phase of the riots broke out on the 22nd April, therefore, the district police 
under the command of Mr. H. C. Hunt. Deputy Commissioner, North District, who was 
Immediate y on the scene, were enabled to cope with the initial outbreak. Kcinfoici-ments 
were, bowt-ver, immediately rushed out from Lall Bazar, on receipt of a telephonic 
message from one of the armed piquets. Btioiig piquets weie posted at ail important 
junctions and a reserve force was stationed at Burra Bazar tbana. When the rioting 
began to spread beyond the scene of the original disturbance, further measures were 
adopted ai;d by 2 p.m. all available reserves had been mobilised and every possible 
precaution taken. In addition to tbe piquets stationed on all important crossings, fifty 
men from the North Division, Port Police, had been drafteii into Harrison Boaci : motor 
lorries had been hired, and motor patiois put into operation, and the whole of the Traific 
Folice, Armed Police and Mounted Police bad been recalled from their normal duties and 
made to stano by at Lall Bazar. 

In view, however, of tbe number of by-lanes and gullcys with which that pait of 
Calcutta is honeycombed this force was unable to prevent the commission of isolated 
assaults which then began to occur. Other contingents of force were added later trom 
D&cca and other places. 

\ Moreover, tbe large number of individual assaults, which paiticularJy cbarKtotenscd 
tbe second phase of the riots, lequiied the eetablisbment of an even clo^er, network of 
patrols than previously and it was eserntial that as many as posfibie of these shi uld be 
in charge of peivons capable of exercising initiative. The decision to retain their 
services for a period of three months has been arrived at in consideiutiou, fiistiy, of their 
moral effect and secondly, of tbe grave possibility of further outbreaks of rioting within 
this period, and paitioularly on the occasions of tbe *' Bakr-ld and ** Muharram.** 

Oommonities Participating in tbe Biots 

As in tbe case of the first phase tbe rioting wqg confined almost entirely to tbe 
Mnhammadans and np-oonntry Hindus. The Bengali Hindus participated to a greater 
degree than m tbe first phase, but generally speaking, they remained on tbe defensive, 
Tbe Sikh community remained completely aloof from tbe struggle and in only one isolated 
incident did a member of this oommnnitj participate. 
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GaiiiUUttos among tlie Pnblio 

Ro IcM than 66 pmons wm kiliad, or dioU ai a molt of Injariei reoeivadt during 
tbA mcoDd pbaue of the riots and 861 pertons were bo Beriootlj wounded at to warrant 
their admimion into hospitals. The dead persons ineinded 80 Hindus, 81 Muhammadans 
and 6 persons of doubtful nationality, while the persons admitted into hospital consisted 
of 178 Hindus^ 818 Muhammadans and 6 persons whom nationality is not known. 

It is unlikely that these hgures represent the total casualties resulting from the 
rioting which occurred between the 28nd April and Srd May. 

Police Casualties 

The casualties amongst the Calcutta Police force were ooihparatirely slight and 
consisted of one death and four serious injufirs. A number of other officers reoei red 
minor injuries, but they were not admitted into hospitals and their oases bare not been 
inoluded. 

Arrests 

The total number of persons arrested during the second phase of the riots was 567, 
of whom 368 were Muhammadans and 166 Hindus. A large number of these had to bo 
discharged for lack ot evidence, but 360 persons, including 272 Muhamiaadaus and 
88 Hindus, were sent up for trial. 

Individual Assaults 

The chief characteristic of the second phase of the riots was the very iaige number 
of attacks on lodWidnals by small roving bands ot the opposite faction. These assaults 
were, almost without exception, committed in appaieutly deserted streets, out of 
sight of the police, and frequently just alter a police patrol hail passed and, in 
view of this fact and ot the difficulties attaching to the control of the form Of crime 
which have been indicated in the report on the first phase of the riots, many of the 
assailants succeeded in escaping the legal liabilities of their action. Such methods as 
were possible, however, were adopted. Qoondas and other persons kno \ n to be 
addicted to this form of crime were roundeii up and prosecuted whenever evidence 
subsequently proved available, and the localities in which the assaults were committed 
were raided immediately afterwards for suspicioaB persons and for illegal weapons. As 
is apparent from the narrative, these measures ultimately achieved their desired effect 
and the numbers of assaults decreased in proportion to the increase in the number 
of arrests. 

Looting 

Instances of looting, however, were considerably less frequent than in the first phase 
of the riots, and throughout the whole |)erjod of the second phase, only 21 oases of 
looting occurred lu some of these cases, the premises were deserted at the time when 
thi'j were looted and the extent of the damage causi'd, therefore, is difficult to compute ; 
whereas in other cans, the value of the piopeily looted was almost certainly exaggerated. 
The difficulty of obtaining even an approximately accurate estimate of the total damage 
still remains, tbereloie. But it is improbable that the figure was less than Us. 10,000, 

“ Goondas ” 

As in tbr first phase, the “ goonda ** element of the population participated freely in 
the noting, and the lad that all the available police wei'e fully occupieti in the suppression 
of o(»en rioting and other acts of violence made it difficult to deal with them effectively. 
Such of the ** goondas ** as came actively to notice during the riots were, of Connie, 
arrested gsnd where evitieuce was sufficient, were placed on trial but the leaders and the 
main body of the “goondas * still remained. 

Despit^ great difficulties, however, forty-eight bad characters including several of 
the most notorious “goonda** leaders in Calcutta, were arrested, of whom twenty- 8 ve 
were proceeded against under the Qoondas Act or were prosecuted under the ordinary law 
while forty -three others were elected to leave Calcutta, 

Attacks on Beligions Institutions 

It is grattiying to record that the series of attacks on religions institutions, which 
formed the most remarkable feature of the first phase of the riots, was not rep« ated during 
the second period. • 

Incendmrism 

Intanecs of incendiarism were also stj ickingly levs frequent than In the first phase 
oi tlie riots, and the total oumber of fires during the second period which can be definitely 
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Attributed to tbe rioters was fifteen onjy. In no ease did the fires assnme aerioos 
proportions and they were qniokly eztingnished by the Fire Brigade* The Ambnlanoe 
bepartnent also had considerably less to do than in the first phase and tbe total number 
of calls made on them was 172. 

Allegations Against Police. 

Fonr separate complaints were lodged in coart on the 17th May by Muhammadan 
residents of fidecbna Bazar, accusing Inspector B. D. Ebosla of Sukea Street police-station 
of the commission of murder, tresspass and assault on tbe morning of the 27th April, 
shortly after the murder of Head Constable Bharat Boy. Three of these complaints were 
lodged before Mr. A. Z. Ehan, Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate, who after a 
preliminary enquiry summoned the Intipeetor for trial, and all three cases are still 
pending. Tbe fourth complaint, which accused the Inspector of murder and trespass, was 
lodged before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, who after examining the complainant's 
witnesses, dismissed the charge as being palpably false and a deliberate attempt to impli- 
cate tbe Inspector. 

Charges under sections 448 and 824, Indian Penal Code, were also preferred against 
Sub-Inspector M. 8. A. Ahmed, of Burra Bazar policn station by a Marwari ** benia,** and 
this case is at present being tried by the Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

Scavenging by Bengali Boys. 

One of tbe worst features of the second phase of the riots was the almost entire 
suspension, for a number of days, of the conservancy arrangements in the disturbed area, 
in consequence of the fear of the Hindu sweepers and Bcavengcrs that they would be 
attacked by Mahomedans during the performance of their duties. The interruption of 
these arrangements threatened a serious general epidemic and remedial measures speedily 
became imperative. As soon as they asked for them, the Corporation authorities were 
furnished with police guards to protect such of their scavenging staff as could be per- 
suaded to go out and the menace was successfully averted. In certain instances, Bengali 
youths dispbiyed commendable public spirit by voluntarily assisting in removing refuse. 



The Bengal Pact Controversy. 

The Kiiehnagore Conference held almost on the morrow of the Calcutta 
riots came to an abrupt end as the consequence of Mr. Sasmal’s resignation 
of the presidentship and Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. President of the Bengal Pro* 
yincial Congress Committee, declaring iihe Conference dissolved. Thisa 
howeven did not prevent a section of the delegates opposed to the conti- 
nuance of the Hindu Muslim Pact, concluded by the late Mr. C. R. Das, from, 
immediately holding a meeting under Mr. J. Chaudhury’s chairmanship and 
annulling the Pact. (See p. 417). 

Loyal to his late chief, Mr. Sen Gupta was against such an annulment. 
He issued a circular to the members of the B. P. C. C., calling an emergent 
meeting on the '13th June' and stating that some among the Executive Council 
Members of the B. P. C. C. were actively working against the Pact and for 
that reason he urged the Committee to elect another Executive Council 
which would co operate with him. This circular, however, evoked columna 
of replies from the members, particularly of the Opposition, one of whom 
interpreted Mr. Sen Gupta’s anxiety to retain the Pact as merely a device 
to snatch a few Muslim votes for the Swarajya Party at the coming elections 
which would not be available if the Pact were rescinded. Mr. Sen Gupta’s 
opponents maintained that the suspension of the Pact pending the settlement 
of the Hindu-Muslim question on an All-India basis, will go a long way to 
reassure thp Hindu feeling. Mr. IJpendranath Baneiji, one of the anti* 
Pactists, in an open letter to Mr. Sen Gupta, took strong exception to the 
latter’s charge of disloyalty levelled at ” the very men who put the triple 
crown on your head and helped to make you what you are ” (meaning the 
Mayoralty, Leadership of the Bengal Swariyists and Presidentship of 
B. P. C. C). 


The B. P. C* C. Meeting. 

The general meeting of the B. P. C. C. was held at the Indian 
Association Hall, Calcutta on Sunday the 13th instant. It was a record 
gathering, for out of 319 members about 250 members including 30 Maho* 
medans attended the meeting. Such an attendance did not take place in 
the cougae of last four years. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA, the President of the B. P. C. C., arrived punc* 
tually and he was supported by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the President of the 
Indian National Congress who sat on the left and Maulana Abul Kalam Asad 
sat on the right. 

The President in opening the proceedings referred to the circular he 
had issued to the members of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 
He said he had done it after jpuch thought. Recent events had conclusively 
proved to him as well as to many of his colleagues that if the work of the 
Congress in Bengal, particularly the forthcoming election, were to be carried 
to a successful issue then they must set their house in order. It was idle to* 
deny that people who had no faith in the present programme of the Congresa 
were working while remaining inside the Congress organisation, against its 
policy as laid down in the Cawnpore Congress. The Bengal Hindu-Muslim 
n(fl) 
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pMt» which formed an integral part of the Congrem Programme of the 
fnoviiioe and on which the suooem of the coming election greatly dependedi 
was jeopardised by a section of the Provincial Congress Committee. In 
view of all these he appealed to the members to address themselves seriously 
to the agenda before them and to carry, on the proceedings with digni^, 
decorum and tolerance. 

The Secretary then read a telegram he had received from Pandit Moti 
Lai Nehru who was* unable to come on account of his bad health. 

The Secretary having read that telegram, the President then ruled 
that the resolution of Mr. "Lalit Mohan Das regarding the meeting held at 
Erishnagar under Mr. J. Chowdhury as President should come first. 

Sy^ Mi^id Bux objected to this but he was over-ruled. Mr. Lalit 
Mohan DAS then moved the following resolution : 


The Kriahnagax Conference. 

** Be it resoWed that considering the present critical political situation in the country 
and the urgent need of united and whole-hearted action on the part of Congress members, 
this meeting of the B.P.O.C. do not think it desirable to discuss the question whether 
the meeting held under the presidency of Mr. J. Chowdhury at Krishnagar at the Bengal 
Proriooial Conference Hall on May 23 was a meeting of .the Bengal Provincial 
Conference. 

Mr. Upendra Nath Baneijee supported the resolution. Mr. Nagendra 
Nath Sen of Khulna also supporting. The motion was declared carried by 
ahpw'of bands. 

When the next resolution was about to be taken up certain members 
requested the President to put the previous resolution to vote again* their 
complaint being that they were misled in the first instance. They further 
stated that they demanded a poll which ought to have been given. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose objeoted to the procedure. 

The President however in deference to the wishes of these membersy 
put the motion to vote again and declared it carried when Mr. Nurul Huq 
Chaudburi demanded a poll. 

The poll was granted with the result that 128 voted for the motion and 
118 against. 

At this stage, on enquiry from the Secretary, the President stated that 
there were only 230 members' signature on the attendance register but the 
counting showed 246. So he would take votes again and every member 
should record his vote by rising in his place when bis name is called by the 
Secretary of the B. P. C. 0, ^ 

Then, after the Secretary had begun to call the names from tlfe attend* 
anoe register, some members wanted to deposit their membership fees. But 
the President ruled that subscriptions must not be taken as polling bad 
already b^gun. He also directed that subscription could be given before the 
next polling. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chatteijee asked the President to stop 
polling for a law minutes and to allow payment of subscription but the Presi* 
dent could not aooede to this request as votes wexe already being recorded. 

While names were being called by the Secretary and votes w6re being 
recorded a gentleman who recorded his vote for Mr. L. Das's motion in the 
name of an absent member was detected and was compelled to leave the 
meetiog. 
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After votes on all the members present were recorded the motion was 
dibiared lost, 103 voting for and 135 against it. 

Then Dr. Mohini Mohan DAS moved 

** That in the opinion ot the B. P. G. C. the meeting presided over bj Mr. J. Chowdhnry 
on 8 nndE 7 y the 23rd May, at Krishnagar, was not a meeting of the Bengal Proyinoial 
Conference, and that there sbonld not be any further sesbion of the Bengal Proyiucisl 
Oonferenoe this year.** 

Mr. K. S. Boy seconding asserted that Mr. Chowdhuiy was not a dele- 
gate and therefore the meeting presided over by him. was not a meeting of 
the Bengal Provincial Conference. 

The name of Mr. Chaudhuri did not appear in the list of delegates 
submitted by the Reception Committee. 

Mr. Satcowripati Roy, as Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, vouched for the same and said that be did not issue any dele- 
gation certificate in the name of Mr. Chaudhuri. 

Mr. Bhagwati Shome referring to rule 10 of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference contended that Mr'. Chowdhury was an ex-officio delegate by 
virtue of his being elected president by the delegates. Therefore no 
question about his election could be raised now. 

Mr. Nurul Huq Chaudhuri Mr. J. Chowdhury was not a delegate 
and how could he find his way into the meeting of the delegates 1 

Mr. Mrinal Eanti BOSE said that if Mr. Chowdhury was not a delegate 
how was it that he was allowed to take part in the proceedings of the 
delegates at which Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta presided t The fact that no 
objection was raised then showed that he was a delegate and* the question 
had been raised now simply because the pact had been rescinded by the 
conference presided over by Mr. Chowdhury. There was also no substance 
in the contention that Mr. Chowdhury’s name did not appear on the list 
of delegates elected by the Reception Committee. Citing the Rules Mr. 
Bose said that while the Congress Comuiittees had to apply lists of delegates 
to tho B.P.C.C. Secretary, the Reception Committee was not so required. 
The Rules also stated that delegates alone could take part in the proceedings. 
Mr. Chowdhury was allowed to speak at the meeting of the delegates 
several times and raised many legal and constitutional questions. Why 
no objection was taken to his taking part in the proceedings either by the 
Secretary of the B.P.C.C. or anybody else! He maintained that the election 
of Mr. Chowdhury as president was perfectly legal and the way Mr. J. M. 
Sen Gupta had interpreted rules only misled the public. 

MA Jogesh Chandra DAS GUPTA said that the issue to be determined 
were three, namely, (1) If the president abruptly left the meeting what 
would happen, (2) whether Mr. Chowdhury was rightly elected president 
and ( 3 ) whether the proceedings were valid. Mr. Das Gupta submitted that 
even if the election of Mr. Chowdhury as president was not valid, it did 
not vitiate the proceedings and in this instance he quoted the proceedings 
of the Bengal Council where election of members had been declared 
void but this did not nullify the whole proceedings. 

Mr. S. N. Biswas emphasised that under the rules no one who was not a 
delegate could take part in the proceedings. 

The closure was then moved and adopted, and the resolution was carried 
by a majority. 
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The H i n d tt - M tt • I i m Pact. 

Mr. S. N. BISWAS next moved':— 

**That in the. opinion of the B.P.C.G. it should not now coniider the question of 
resofssion, reTision or modification of the Btindu-Mosiem Pact of Bengal haying regard 
to the present state of feeling in the oonntrj.** 

He said that as by Rescinding the pact they would be wounding 
the feelings of the Mahomedans and by reaffirming it they stood in danger 
of incurring the opprobrium of the Hindus, it was better that they as 
members of the Congress should, whatever their personal feelings be, adopt 
an attitude of neutrality. As regards any question of revising the Pact 
it should be considered on an All-India basis and should be left to the 
Indian National Congress for consideration. 

Mr. Anandamohan Chowdhury of Jessofe seconded. 

Amendments Mo v e d . 

Mr. Lalit Mohan DAS moved by way of amendment that, whereas 
according to the first clause of the preamble of the Bengal Pact its provisions 
are to take effect when the foundation of self-government is secured, and 
whereas there is a tension of feeling between the Hindus and Mahomedans 
at the present moment which prevents calm and dispassionate consideration, 
this meeting do not think it desirable to reconsider the question of the 
Pact at present. 

The amendment fell through for want of a seconder. 

Mr. S. K. Eoy CHOWDHURY moved another amendment that all dis- 
cussions regarding the Hindu-Moslem Pact be postponed till the next session 
of the Indian National Congress. 

Mr. Upendra Nath BANEBJI opposing the resolution said that they 
had been asked not to raise the question of the Pact, but they had not been 
told the why and wherefore. From his conversation with several members 
he came to know that although they held that they did not believe in this 
Pact they would support it all the same. Why this duplicity, why this 
attempt to avoid the discussion of the Pact 1 If they held that the Pact 
had no utility whatsoever, why this hesitation not to declare it so ? On the 
other hand if they desired to stick to the Pact let them re-affirm it and go 
out and ask the Hindus to stop music before mosques. 

Proceeding Mr. Baneiji said there was no denying the fact that the 
relation between the two communities was most strained at Resent. 
Believers as they were in Hindu-Moslem unity it was now time^for them 
to consider how best to bring about that unity without which the establish- 
ment of Swarid would remain a dream. He, therefore, proposed that the 
matter should be left to the All-India Congress Committee to consider on 
an All-India basis. It would serve no useful purpose to avoid the question 
and it would not advance the country’s cause by a jot or a tittle. They 
should sit together and find out a solution of^he difficulty. For the sake 
of Hindu-Moslem unity and in the name of the country he requested the 
mover to withdraw the resolution. 

Another amendment by Mr. S. G. BOSE was ruled out of order 
as being in direct opposition to the original motion. Mr, Ibse s amendment 
was to the effect that the Bengal Pact being a dead letter as evidenced 
by the recent Hindu-Moslem disturbances in Calcutta and ia different parts 
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of lilis praddenoy it was unneoeasary io the opinion of the B.P.0.0. to 
eoHirider the question of resoiaaioo* reyision or modifioation of the Paot. 

Hie PRESIDENT remarked that to say that the Pact was a dead letter 
was really a oonsidoratioo of the Paot which was against the spirit of the 
original motion and ruled the amendment out of order. 

. Mr. Oour M. ROT moved for the addition of the sentenoes after the 
original xesolution that ** and it recommends that the question be considered 
at the next session of the Indian National Congress at Oauhati.” He said 
this bad been the opinion of Pandit Motilal Nehru and they should carry 
it into effect 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti BOSE spoke from his experience as a journalist that 
Hindu Bengal and even many among thoughtful Mahomedans were opposed 
to the Pact. The Paot allowed music to stop before mosques at all times. 
And every day they get letters by shoals from correspondents in the 
mofussil— many of them members of the B.P.C.C. itself;— to disprove the 
contention of Mr. Ghaznavi that music is always stopped before mosques. 

“ If you vote for this motiooi i.e.i if you would retain the Paot please 
don’t write such letters to newspapers.” Be consistent and sincere in 
your vote and act* --said Mr. Bose. This Pact, Mr. Bose oontinued. 
was at the root of present dissensions and strife. Even Dr. Kitohlew had 
admitted it It had been found that the more they were trying to get 
the Mahomedans to their side by pacts and compromises* the greater was 
the estrangement between the two communities. Even Maulana Mahomed 
Ali said so at the Gocanada session of the Congress. When Dash* 
bandhu made the Pact he believed that by it Hindu-Moslem unity 
would be assured. Had he lived to*day he would have admitted bis error 
and abandoned the Pact and ^plored for a more stable foundation of unity. 
Therefore they roust remove the paot and broad base Swaraj on a surer 
foundation* that of nationalism. 

Sj. Amarendra Nath CHATTERJEE quoted the testimony of Pandit 
Motilid and said. that if Swaraj was to depend on pacts and compromises* they 
must wash their hands clean out of it. He asked the members not to practice 
self-deception. What was the good of saying* he asked* that as Congress 
members they were neither Hindus nor Mahomedans t The fact remained 
that in this way they were establishing communalism instead of nationalism. 
They must look to the interest of the country and not to the interest of a 
section. They should try to convert Musalmans by love and truth and not 
by bribes such as by giving them services. Could not Musalmans think of 
Swaraj ^ike Hindus? Could not they be actuated by the same patriotism t 
Let not Mbsalmans forget their honour. They wanted unity of two comma* 
uities and not shilly-shally Pacts. To achieve this let them go to villages 
and serve Mahomedans as well as untouchables with a view to raise them. 

A new situation would have arisen if the Musalmans condemned desecration 
of temples. Election was coming. What had they got to say to the Hindus f 
Time had come to decide the issue and let the matter be referred to the 
All-India Congi'ess Committee 
0 

Motion Carried. 

After Mr. Chatteijee's apMoh oloaure wa. mored and adopted. The ten* 
amendment, were moved and loet and that ‘of Mr. Kiwae carried. A. 

18 
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poll WM demaoddd with the result that the origiDal motion was carried by 
IBS to 88 votes. 

The president then intimated that by the passage ol the former resolution 
all other resolutions on the Pact automatically dropped. 

Diaaolution of the Executive. 

Mr. Eiran Saukar $OY moved that the present executive of the 
B.P.C.C. be dissolved. 

Mr. Jogesh Cb. Das Qupta on a point of order enquired whether under 
the rules such a resolution was in order. The President ruled that it was 
in order. 

Mr. Roy said that he did not mean this resolution as a reflection or vote 
of censure on their executive. There were certain members he said who 
were against the Uawnpore programme and therefore the executive should 
be reconstituted. * He emphasised that this was not a move against the ex* 
revolutionaries. 

Mrs. Urmilla Devi seconded the motion. 

Mr. Suresh Chandra DAS opposing said that this resolution was based 
on the circular of Mr. Sen Qupta. He submitted individual members had 
every right to give expression to their views. He thought, the resolution 
was the outcome of the motion submitted at the Conference on the Bengal 
Pact. It was a zulum practised on them because they were anti-pactists. 
But it should be noted that the pact was a local affair. In these circums- 
tances he challenged Mr. Sen Gupta to prove their ** flagrant breach of 
loycJty to the Congress,” when they were prepared to give their support to 
the Cawnpore Congress programme. They wisre oven prepared to give 
Mr. Sen Gupta every opportunity to run the election, but now they must be 
got rid of. He further • stated that the Congress workers had practically 
become canvassers, for they had no other programme except Council election. 
He asked the other side to prove their allegations, be they private or public, 
and not to have recourse to vague charges. 

Mr. Wahed HUSSAIN said that the purpose behind the resolution was 
to get whole-hearted support to the present programme of the Congress and 
not to drive out inconvenient workers. Incidentally he said that the Hindu- 
Muslim Pact was not insisted upon by the Mahomedans, and speaking for 
himself he joined the Congress not in a spirit of bargain and he would remain 
in it so long he lived, pact or no pact. 

Mr. Atul SEN regretted that insinuation had been made tl^at the 
members of the B. P. C. C. Executive had been disloyal to the president. He 
challenged anyone to cite a sirjgle instance where they had violated a single 
mandate of the Congress. He asserted that the Executive had followed the 
Congress mandate in toto. If some of them wanted to rescind the pact it was 
because they desired to give vent to the natural feelings of the people after 
the Calcutta riots and because they felt that the Swarid P&rty if they swore 
by the pact would stand in danger of losing BO ^Hindu seats in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 

Mr. Purushottam ROY warned the house against dissolving the Execu- 
tive Council. It would be an evil day for Bengal if the present workers were 
removed from the Congress Executive. 
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Mr. Mrinal Esnti BOSS thought that a dangerous preoedent would be 
oreil^d if the present fixecative was disBolred for the supposed remiisnesa 
of £ few. He did not know if the majority of the members of the Executive 
Oodnoils were opposed to the President. If that was 80» it was the duty of 
the President te resign and leave it to the B.P.C.O. to oonsid^ whether 
it would have the President or the Executive CounoiL If, however, only a 
minority of the members of the Executive Council did not share the views 
of the President on certain matters, there Was absolutely no difficulty to carry 
on the President’s polipy and programme. It was an unheard of thing, 
said Mr. ^se, “ to dissolve the whole Executive for the alleged disloyalty of a 
few." Even these few, Mr. Bose said, was not at all disloyal to the Congress 
programme but they were opposed on the Pact which the Congress had 
rejected and in this attitude they reflected the views of the country more 
correctly than the President and his supporters. 

Mr. Kiran Sankar ROY replying said that the reason why they could 
not postpone the reconstitution of the Committee was that the general 
election was near at hand. In his opinion the work before them during the 
next four months was to canvass votes for the Council. However trifling the 
matter might appear to be to others it was in his opinion the only work 
before them at least till November next. In the Executive Committee there 
were men who held other views and that was why a dissolution was essential. 

Referring to the Karmi'sangha Mr. Roy said that although it was a. 
new body its decisions had become almost mandatory. Therefore if they 
wanted to continue the Council programme of the Congress the present 
Executive should be dissolved. 

Mr. J. M. Sen GUPTA, the President, addressing the meeting said that 
his grievance against the present Council was that certain of its members bad 
recently formed themselves into an association styled ** Karmi-sangha ” who 
had been trying to force their decision on the B.P.C.G. that some of the prin- 
cipal workers had no faith in the Congress-Council programme. They had 
been talking about that the Swarajist programme was no programme in that it 
did not countenance the acceptance of office. He charged the workers with 
having allied thomselvef with the Independent and Nationalist parties. In 
face of all these it had, he said, become impossible for him to work with thO' 
present executive. All that he wanted was that be should be allowed to work 
unhampered and in that view he proposed a dissolution of the whole council. 
He wanted to make clear that he had nothing to say against ex-revolutiona* 
ries. Any one believing in the Council programme of the Congress in toto^ 
whether he was an ex-revolutionary or not, was welcome to the new Councils 
With the present members of the Council, some of them having definita 
anti-Paot view, it was impossible for him to continue the Congress work any 
longer. 4 not a threat, emphasised Mr. Sen Gupta, but was rather ao 
expression of conviction in him that the Pact was the very foundation upoa 
which the Congress Work in Bengal, and for the matter of that, of tha 
whole of India depended. 

The resolution was carried by a majority. As the result of the 
voting was announced a very large number of delegates including the 
members of the Earmi-sangl^ left the house in a body. The new Council 
was then reconstituted. Thirty members were elected, one from each district,, 
and Mr. Sen Gupta, the President, was empowered to nominate the remain* 
ing thirty. 
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Urmik Deri then brought a uotioD expresiing ooiifidaiioQ of tho 
B;B«0«0* in Mr* flatmal* Tbo motioo wai withdrawn on an appe^ madd 
‘ bf Mra. Naidu. The Gonferenoe was then adjourned till the next dsiy. 

The Adjourned Meeting. 

The adjourned meeting of the B. P. C. C. took place on tbe next day» 
the 14th March at the committee's office. The following resolutions were 
passed without any dissension ; — 

1. That tbit Provincial Oongrett Oommittee recommends to the A« I. C. 0. to take 
meaturet to convene a special Mssion of the Congress to consider the present Hindu* 
Hoelem difleranoes and to devise measures to oompone it. 

5. This meeting of the B. P. C. C., deplores the deseoration of Temples and Mosques 
and urges upon the Leaders of both the communities to take steps to prevent the com- 
mission of such outrages on places of worship in future, 

8, This meeting of the B. P. G. C. requests its Hindu and members to 

publish a joint manifesto with separate deciaiations over their signatures deprecatiuir 
the deseoration of the places of worship and other acts of violence in different parts of 
Bengal. 

4. This Committee deplores the communal feeling that has arisen between the 
Hindus and Mahomedans in Bengal and is of opinion that unless good feeling is restored 
between these two Communities and unless they work together for Swaraj it is impossible 
to attain it. 

For the reasons stated above it is resolved that several batches, each consisting of 
Hindu and Mahomedan members of the B. P. C. C. should go out at once to the different 
parts of Bengal to preach amongst the people the necesssity of the nnity between Hindns 
And Mahomedans for the purpose of attaining freedom. 

Following members with others to be selected by the Secretary will form such party. 

1. President of the B. P*. C. 

2. Secretary of the B. P. C. C. 

8. Sj. Laiit Mohan Das. 

4« Sj. B. N Sasmal. 

6. Moulana A. K. Asad. 

6. Moulvi Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy. 

7. Moulvi Ashrafmtdin Ahmed Chowdhury. 

8. Moulvi Haji Abdul Bashid Khan. 

8. Dr. Mohiui Mohan Das. 

10. Sj. Amarendra Nath ObOKh. 

11. Sj. Surendra Nath Biswas. 

12. Bj. Basanta Kumar Mazumdar. 

18. Sm, Hema Prava Mazumdar. 

5. Having regard to certain misleading anti incomplete reports in reference t>o a 
Tcsolnlion of confidence in Mr. Sasmal appearing in to-day*B newspapero, it is resolved 
that a statement be issued by the Secretary that the resolution of confidence in Mr. Sasmal 
moved by Sm, Urmila Debi was withdrawn on Mrs. Naidu’s and the President's 
Appeal after the whole house without a single exception had agreed that they bad com- 
plete confidence in him as a recognised Leader and as a self-sacrificing worker and that 
each a resolution was unnecessary. 

All other resolutions were withdrawn. 


The Congress Karmi Sangha’s Manifesto. 

Smne of tiie Coogren Workers is Beogsl iA)o were earnfaifed trom tiie 
EMentiTe Counoil of the B. P. C. C. meeting publiabed a manifesto ata tfn g 
their grieTances aa well as their aims and ohfeots. The mMijtes to waa 
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on behalf of the Oongieas Kami San^ over the aignaturee of 
M||m. Amarendia Nath Chatteijea. Upendra Nath Etoneijea. Suteah 
Cl^dm Miqamder and Sureah Chandra Daa. The following ia the tnb 
of the atatement : — 

j^itematic attempts have ot late been made by certain CongreM leaders to ▼Ulify 
the OODgr^BS Earmi Sangha and to mislead the public as to the aims and objects of that 
Inetitmion. We feely thereforcy that we owe it to the pablio to make an authoritative 
statement regarding onr activities. 

It is well-known how the Congress was sharply divided into two more or less hostile 
camps for about three years after the Gaya Congress. After the Cawnpore CongreiiB in 
December 1926, when thr Congress practically adopted the Swarajist programme, it was 
felt that time had come when an attempt should be made to re-unite all Congress 
Workers with a view to farther the constructive programme which had for some 
years past been neglected owing to the pre-occupations of the leaders with the Legisla- 
tive CouDoils. The following extracts from the preamble to the rules and regulations 
of the Sangha will explain the object with which it was started : — 

'* Whereas a ft eiing of disappointment and confusion is growing iu the country for 
lack of activity in carrying out the constructive programme, and whereas it ih absoJuteiy 
necessary for the Congress workers to reunite themselves in a solid and disciplined group 
’ to consolidate their energy and influence and bring about a common uniicrritantting for a 
hearty oo-uperation among themselves, and wbei-eRS the session of the luilian National 
Congress held at Cawnpore bad offered an opportunity for the unification of all parties 
within the Congress, it is hereby resolved that Congress workers in Bengal be formed into 
a Sangha under the name and style nf Congiess Karmi Sangha.'* 

After Desbbandhu's death it became inoreasiogly eminent that the Congress leaders 
had very little faith in village re-organisation, formation of peasant and labour anions, or 
other items of the constructive programme. All that really interested them was wordy 
warfare inside the legislature and inspite of the occasional mention of civil disobe- 
dience in their speeches and writings, the fact could no longer be concealed that what they 
really cared for was a histrionic display of their dilectic skill inside the legislature. They 
would neither find money for reviving the moribund Congress organisation in the villages 
nor would they undertake the organisation of agricultural and industrial labour. All the 
work that they really wanted the Congress workers to do was to serve as their canvassing 
agents at the time of the elections. Naturally there was dissatisfaction at this state of 
things ; and it is this attitnde which has been referred to as disloyalty to the Congress 
oligarchy and its president. 

This unfortunate discussion has been farther accentuated by the iutrigues ot a group 
of self-seekers who had been seeking for opportunity to discredit the Karmi Sangha and 
the honest difference of opinion over the question of the Bengal Hiada-Muslim Pact is 
now being interpreted by them as disloyalty to the Congress ideal 1 We do not propose 
to enquire too closely into the methods which they employed to obtain tneir victory at 
the last B. P. C. C. meeting ; nor do we care to refuse the foul slanders in which they freely 
indulged. We will only mention here that inspite of great provocations from this body 
of men who have now gathered round the President, we have done our bust to supp irt the 
President in all bis legitimate activities and that it is a malicious pervorsion of truth to 
say that our activities were iu any way directed against Congress ideals. As a protest 
against the present methods of the B. P. U. C., we have decided not to seek re-election to 
the Executive Council of the B. P. C. C., and to make our position clear we wish to 
announce to the public, 

(1) 4?hat our creed is the Congress creed of winning Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate 
means. # 

(2) That so Ikr as work inside the legislature is oonoerned the Karmi Sangha as a 
body abides by the programme of the Cawnpore Congress inolndiug non-acceptance of 
office in the gift of Government till the Congress itself decided otherwise ; and that we 
have got no connection with the Moderates, Independmits or Nationalists so far as their 
political programme is concerned. 

(3) That we do not countenance communalism in any shape or form and we are 

therefore against communal electorate, communal representation or recruitment to pablio 
eervioes on communal basis. • ^ 

(4) That wfi believe that both the Lucknow and Bengal Pacts have failed to bring 
about unity between Hindus and Mahomedans. 

(6) That there should be perfect freedom of religions worsbip, propaganda and aimo- 
ofation for all oommnnities. 
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(6) That there ehoahl be no interferenoe with the cirio rights of an; oommimitj to 
take proeessions with ynneto along pnblio roads. 

(7) That the work of village reeonstrootion and organisation of industrial and agri- 
obltaral laboar should be taken op immediatelj. 


Split in the Svaraj Party. 

The stormy meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congresa Committee on 
the 13th instant termina^d* much to the surprise of his friends as well at 
his opponents! in a resounding victory for Mr. J. M. Sen-Ghipta. Not only 
was the Hindu- Muslim Pact saved for the momenti but he was himself placed 
in a position of ruiessailable supremacy in the Congress organization of the 
Province, to do with it just what he may be pleased to do. For^ by a special 
resolution, be was allowed, in the capacity of President, to add to the 
Executive of the Committee as many nominees of his own as there may be 
elected members, thus, giving him a standing tnajority on that body. However 
gratifying this personal triumph might have been to Mr. Sen-Gupta’s vanity, 
it did not avert a split in the Swaraj Party, but rather made it inevitable. 
Indeed, hardly a week passed since the B. P. C. C. meeting when the split 
actually took place by the secession of a number of prominent members of 
the Swaraj party who were among the most loyal lieutenants of Desh- 
bandhu Das. How and why the split occurred is evident from the 
Manifesto, the full text of which we give below, issued over the signatures of 
Messrs. T. C. Goswamy, B. C. Boy, N. C. Chunder, N. B, Sarkar and 
S. C. Bose 


The Seceders* Manifesto. 

We, the signatories to this statement, desire to place before the public our view of 
tbs present situation so far as Congress and other nationalist activities are concerned — 
which situation has been created by various circurostances leading up to the extraordinary 
meeting of the B. P. G. C. on the 18th of June last. Having worked for some time 
past on behalf of the Congress and the Swarajya Party and still continuing to be members 
of these bodies, we feel that it is our doty to inform the public why we are unable to 
support the new Executive Council of the B. P. 0. C, which came into existence as a 
result of a B. P. C. C. resolution of the 13th June last. Sri jots T. 0. Goswami, Nalini 
Banjan Sarkar and Sarat Chandra Bose who, among the signatories, were offered nomi* 
xiated s^ts on that Executive Council have declined the offer ; while Srijut Nirmal 
Ch, Chunder has resigned the seat to which he was elected as representing the Central 
Calcutta (District) Congress Committee. We have decided upon this serious step after 
anxious deliberation and under the compulsion of a sense of duty which forbids hes^ation. 

Unconstitutional. • 

In our view the Resolution of the B. P. C. C. dissolving the Executive Council and 
empowering the President of the B. P. C. C. to nominate half the number of Members on 
the new Executive Council was unconstitutional. It was entirely subversive of all 
democratic ideals. Besides it was thoroughly ill-advised. We feel that if we let the 
situation pass without challenge, we cannot escape responsibility for the inevitable des-- 
truction of the solidarity and the prestige of the Congress and the Swarajya Party in 
^vBengal. We took little or no part in the marshalling of arguments or of human forces 
for the contest which took place on the ISth of June for tne following reasons : — 

It appeared to us that the contest was a personal one. It is common knowledge 
that Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta owed his election to the Presidentship of the Provincial Congress 
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Ooflupittee, as well as other offices in the gift of the Swarajya Party, to th«f anpport of 
a^iottp of members who have sabseqaently formed themselires into the ‘‘Workers' Party.'* 

soon found out that Mr. Sen Gupta was all along being led by this group. We did 
not niind Mr. Sen Gupta’s primacy ; but we always regretted that the position in which 
be had willingly placed himself did not allow him to put the interests of the country* 
above those of himself and his group. We are aware that this group consisted of diverse 
elements, which were in the habit of voting “ en bloc." They were, at the time of the 
death of the late Deshbaudhu C. R. Das and until early this year, without the guidance 
of leaders like Srijut Amarepdra Nath Chatterjee and Srijut Upendra Nsih Banerjee ; 
and we had reasons to suspect that in this gronp^there were one or two weak individuals 
whom suffering, adversity and temptation had made unreliable. Last year we freely 
disouBsed this matter with Mr. Sen Gupta and asked him to investigate it, acknowli*dgiug 
all the time that we may be under misapprehensions with regard to those individuals. 
We pointed out to him further that constructive work in the villages would give those 
workers scope for activity and incidentally, provide means of livelihood for those who 
needed it. We found, however, that things were drifting and that the officials of the 
B. P. 0. G. and of the Swaiajya Party were not taking any steps to start work in (lie 
country. In fset, no const i active work was done in the country beyono a few well- 
•advcrtiBe<1 •* touib.*' 

Finally, the manner and circumstances in which Sir Abdur Rahim got into the 
Bengal Legislative Council made us very uneasy as to the prospects of the el« ctiotis which 
are to take place at the end of this year. It would be clearly rem<‘mbtiied that the 
obiectioii to Sir Abdur Rahim was not then on the score of his bring an extreme communal 
leader. We were interested in (be return of h Swarajist (or (hmgress) Mahometian 
gentlemin against one who had formed part of the Government which had sanctioned 
and indeed gloated over the Bengal Ordinance etc. There can bn no donbt that the 
return of Sir Abdur Rahim was partly, if not wholly, due to the fact that the President 
ami the Secretary of the Swarajya Party were both absent from Calcutta at a time when 
their personal efforts were absolutely necessary for securing the notninatiou of a suitable 
and sound candidate. We were staggered by their amazing unconcern, vre were even more 
shocked by their subsequent listless impenitence. 

Attitude of B. P. C. C, 

In course of time, it became increasingly apparent that the B. P. C. C. officially were 
not able to accomplish to any appreciable extent any uf the " Constructive " items of the 
t'ongress Programme. On.tbe other hand, their attitude of hostility towards the work of the 
Destibandhu Village Reconstruction Fnnd, merely because the Trustees of that Fund 
refused to hand over the control of the fuuils to them, did not advance the '* Constructive ** 
programme of the Congress in our province. 

We suggested to Mr. Sen-Gupta, that a Board with a personnel consisting of members 
who would have confidence In one another, formed with the approval of the B. P. C. O. 
and the then Executive Council of the B. P. C, 0. should be entrusted with the work 
of running the elections in ail their details. The elections are far more important than 
the Councils; for the elections afford ( 1 ) Political training of a cousidej able section of 
the population, ( 2 ) opportunities for strengthening Congress organisations ' throughout 
the province, ( 3 ) funds which by a co-operative management ol the elections, would 
leave a large surplus for cunstructive work. We were anxious to secure the services 
of men 83 . Akhil Chandra Dutta, Rai Harendia Nath Chowdhury and others who 
were nof, at the time, members of the B, P. C. C. This matter was practically shelved 
by the appointment of a nominal Committee consisting of Mrs. C. R. Das, Mr. * 8 en Gupta 
and Moulaua Abdul Kalam Azad, the impracticability of which was soon pore ived. 
By co-option this Committee was enlarged. There was substantial agreement as to the 
personnel of this enlarged Committee. Tbe Committee started work, but about 2 months 
later Mr. Sen Gupta attempted to pack it by the Introduction of n<*w members. On this, 
iiome of the members of the Committee tendered their resignation and thereafter, the 
Committee ceased to function. 

Beal Isfue Deliberately Confounded. 

About that time tbe President and some of the officials of tbe B. P. C. C. were 
losing the support of the “Workers" many of whom naturally looked to Sj. Amarendra 
Nath Chatterji and Sj. Dpendra Nath Banerji for direction. It is true that in Bengal 
ainee early April, the communal question has clouded issues ; but we do not believe that 
the differences between Mr. Sen Qnpta and others on the one band and the “ Workers N 
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DU the other oentred roimd the Hindn-MoiUffl Pact. The fict wm that Mr. Ben Gupta 
WM deprived of the principal eupport on which he had till, then relied. Therefore, when 
he imM the cry of •* Bare the Congreea from the undeeirable by earing the “Pact** 
and drlTing theoi oat of the Bzecatire, we felt that the real iesne waa being deliberately 
confounded. It was evident that the problem facing the B. P. C. 0. conld not be solved 
by counting of heads. While, therefore, the contest on the 13th June was personal, the 
step taken by the B. P. G. G, in dissolving the old Bzecattve and allowing the President 
to nominate nearly half of the new Szccutive is at once ridiculuns and serious. 

The Pact. 

We state below our attitude towards the question of the much-debated * Hindu* 
Muslim Pact.* Mr. Sen Gupta could welt claim sympathy for bis view that the Pact 
should ,noi be discussed in the present atmosphere. The Pact was drawn up by our late 
Leader.* The principles, as we understand them, behind the Pact wei‘e (1) that some 
sort of arrangement should be made between the two great communities of the province 
and (2) that the Hindus ought to be prepared cheerfully to surrender a great deal in 
the matter of the spoils of office for the sake of unity. We endorse these principles. 
But it is impossible to overlook the fact that the P3ct has never been ratified either by the 
Indian National Cougress or by either of the two communities. Indeed, it has been 
denounced by both the communities. Therefore, the Pact cannot be an issue for the 
next elections. It is always open to a Leader or Leaders — with the courage ** to stand 
or fall ** by the terms of that or any other Pact to endeavour to secure its ratification ; 
but no Pact which has not been ratified can be regarded as a live issue. We should 
make earnest efiEorts to arrive at a real settlement. While to attempt to rescind the Pact, 
which in the words of Deshbandhu was never a ** concluded agreement'* would be 
an unnecessary gesture which may outrage feelings, we ought to state that separate 
electorates are fraught with the danger of creating a permanent division in our civic life. 
With regard to the vexed question of ** Music before Mosques ** as on other questions 
affecting the relations between the two communities, we feel that Bcsolution 4 of the 
Unity Conference (1924) which was carried unanimously has greater Mhiight than an 
inference drawn from certain clauses of the Bengal Pact which were meant, if ratified, 
to come into effect after the foundations of Swaraj bad been laid. 

Acceptance of office unthinkable. 

We believe that the Indian National Congress is the only political institution in 
the country which, by its traditions, its organisation, and its representative character is 
better fitted than any other to advance India along the path of freedom. We abide 
by the mandate of the Congress and feel that the Oawnpore resolution afords scope for 
the formulation of a course of effective and practical policy. 

We have, after earnest discussions, agreeci upon a clear-cut programme, consistent with 
the Cawnpore Resolution, which we propose to offer. We are of opinion that acceptance 
of office ought to be unthinkable except under an honourable settlement with Govern- 
ment ; >and we think that for such a settlement Desbbandbu's Faridpur Speech (1926) 
ought to be our guide. 


The Alleged Revolutionaries, 

We do not think that merely because certain persons were in the past accused as 
V revolutionaries ** or convicted as such, we should ask them to stand aside from (Songress 
activities. If they are pledged to the policy of the Congress, their past should not stand 
in the way of a welcome into peaceful and legitimate activities. Some of them are men 
of ' character, who have suffered and sacrificed much ; some of them are good organisers ; 
and as to the accusation by Government against the internees, past and present, in the 
Absrnoe of open trial, it is devoid even of the merit of a “ bonafide ** assertion. We^ 
however, think that there shonid be np dual policy — a secret one of violence and an 
ostensible one of non-violence. The Congress policy excludes violence. 

We do not despair of the Bengal situation. We appeal with confidence to all 
supporters of the Congress ; and we look forward to a closing up of the ranks on clear 
issues, clearly thought out and clearly stated, by which alone we can be sure of our own 
conduct and receive the convinced support of the people. 
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M'f . Sen Gup'ta*8 Statement in Reply. 

. Ill reply to the above manifesto, Mr. J. M. Sen Onpta, President of tho 
B. ?• 0. C., issued the following statement to the press on the 34th June : 

The manifesto which has appeared in the press over the signatures of liessra. T. G. 
OoBwami, K. C. Chunder, Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, Sarat Chandra Bose and Dr. B. C. Boy 
has caused me no little pain and surprise. Their intention evidently is either to seoede 
from the Congress ultimately or to start a new party within the Congress. Until now 
they have taken no steps in either of these directions. In view of this fact I consider and 
1 believe the public will agree with me that their manifesto is nothing more than aa 
academic dissertation. 1 cannot, however, altogether ignore it as it contains certain 
statement which should not go unchallenged. 

Dr. B. C. Boy has never been and is not now a member of the Swarajya Party 
although since Deshbandhu's death we were assured more than onoe that he would loin 
the party. He is not a member of the B. P. C. C., and until lately was not even n 
mem^r of the Congress. As a member of the public and of the Congress he is oertainly 
entitled to criticise the B, P. 0. C., and its President. But his claim to criticise in tho 
capacity which he has assumed in the manifesto is absolutely without foundation. 

Messrs. C. Chunder, Nalini Banjan Barkar and Sarat Chandra Bose were all along 
aware of the circumstances under which my circular letter dated the 1st of Jane, 1926, 
to the members of the B. P. 0. G , was issued. Messrs. Chunder and Bose had seen and 
approved of the circular letter before it was actually issued to the members. Mr. Chunder 
was present at an informal meeting in my bouse where the draft of the circular letter 
was finally settled after some alterations suggested by Mr. Chunder himself, and Mr. 
Chunder sent me subseqaently a list of names for inclusion in the new Executive Council 
in case the old one was dissolved. Mr. Sarkar*B present attitude is to me particularly 
inexplicable. Mr. Barkar admitted to me the reasonableness of the suggestions 1 bad 
made in my circular letter and as far as i know be voted for all the resolutions moved at 
the last meeting of the B. P. 0. C., and the sucoess which attended my proposals at the 
B. P. G, C., meeting was in no small measnre due to his efforts. 

Mr. Qoswami was not in Calcutta when my circular letter was issued and he absented 
himself from the B. P. 0. G ., meeting nn the plea that be ** had no place in the strife of 
tongues and hearts.** The manifesto of which is a signatory indicates a certain change 
in his angle of vision. The public are no doubt entitled to speculate as to the antecedenta 
of this change. 

The signatories disapprove of the dissolution of the Council in the manifesto that was 
effected by a resolution at the last meeting of the B. P. C. C. Mr. Sarkar voted for the 
resolution. Messrs. Chunder and Bose left the meeting just before the dissolution resolu* 
tion was taken up. As regards Mr. Goswami, 1 need not repeat tiiat be was not present 
in the meeting at all and came down to Calcutta from Shillong a few hours after the 
meeting had ended. The public may well ask why Messrs. Chunder and Bose did not. 
stay on and oppose the resolution if they disapproved of it and why Mr. Goswami was 
not present to oppose a measure which he now considers ** unconstitutional and ill-advised.*^ 
The B. P. C. C., and its President should not have been deprived of bis views and sugges- 
tion. 

The signatories have made a grievance of the fact that Sir Abdur Bahim was elected 
nnoontested by the Mahomedan constituency of Hooghly-Howrah. 1 can assure the 
public tbat the executive of the B. P« C. G., did not spare themselves in their efforts* 
•gainst Bir ^bdur Bahim. 

But the candidates on whom we relied for oontesting him at Howrah -Hoogbiy failed 
ns at the last moment. I was at Dacca with the Secretary of the Swarajya PaW where 
Sir abdur Babim had filed bis nomination paper long before he filed it for the Hoogbiy* 
Howrah seat. The Bwaraiya Party candidate was returned by the West Daooa oonsti* 
tnency as against the candidate in whose favour Bir abdur Bahim subseqaently withdrew. 
Leaving out the Howrab>Hooghly election, I ought to add here that the Swarajya Party 
and the Congress won all the other three Mahomedan bye-elections which have taken 
plaoe sinoe Deshbandho*8 death. • 

Apropos of the constructive programme of the Congress f ought to bring it to tbo 
notice of the public that the signatories along with Mr, O. C. Bose, Principal, ^ngabashi 
College constitute the Finance Committee of the Tillage Beoonstruotion Fund whioh waa 
Taised in December, 1931 and that it was the intention of Deshbandhu that they should 
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work in oo-oper«tion with the Bzeoative Committee of the B. P. C. C., and the Working 
Committee of the hwarajya Party. 

1 place it on record here that the Finance Committee have refused to co<^perate with 
the other two bodies I have mentioned. The public in filing responsibility for fkilnre of 
Tillage reconstruction work will not lose sight of the fact that the signatories are in 
possession and control of the whole of the Village Beoonstruotion Fond. 

In the last but one pragraph in the manifesto the signatories say that merely 
because certain persons were in the past accused as revolutionaries or convicted as such 
we should not ask them to stand aside from Congress activities. If they are pledged to 
the policy of the Congress tbeir past should not stand in the way of welcome into 
peaceful and legitimate activities.** I agree entirely with the sentiments expressed in 
this passage. But I do not know why this passage should have b<en inserted in the 
manifesto unless it was for the purpose of insinuating that my action in asking for the 
reconstitution of the Executive Council was contrary to the sentimeuts expressed in it. 

I have never objected to the presence of any ex-ievoiutionaries in the Executive 
Council. All I asked for in my circular letter was^that the Executive "Council should be 
comppsed of men who really believed in the present Congress programme. In my opinion 
nny one may be a member of the Congress and also a member of the B. P. • . 0. But I am 
strongly of opinion that the Executive Council can make no room for members of the 
Congress who have no faith or enthusiasm for its programme. 

In conclusion, 1 would like to draw the attention of the public to the sodden and 
unexpected obauge in the tone and policy of Forward '* since Mr. P. K. CbakrabartPs 
resignation on the 16rh instant. The paper was founded by Desbbandhn Chittaranjan 
Das to serve as the organ of the Swarajya Party. It served that purpose till his death 
and continued to io so until errly last week. Whatever the legal rights of the Directors 
may five of w) m aie eignatoi-iis of the piesent manifesto, the public are entitled to 
know tbeir reasons or this change. 

From being tht jrgan of the Swarajya and the Congress the ** Forward ** has now come 
to be the organ of t six Directors of the Forward Publishing Company Ltd.*' Neither 
the President of t* - All-India Congress Committee nor the leader of the All-India 
Bwarajya Party wl j is also the Chairman of the Boaitl of Directors, or the President of 
the B. P. 0. 0. and the leader of the Bengal Bwarajya Party was consulted by the 
Directors before they brought about this change. Before the signatories can be sure 
of their own conduct and receive the sure support 6i the people** in favour of the 
** Clear-Cut Programme *' which they have placed before the country they owe an 
explanation to the latter of the recent change of policy and programme of ** Forward ’* 
which to say the least is a breach of faith with the Congress and the Swarajya Party 
and shows scant recognition of the trust undoubtedly reposed in them by its Great 
Departed Founder, Desbbandhu Chittaranjan Das. 


Mr. Bose’s Reply in Contradiction. 

a 

In reply to Mr. J M. Sen Gupta's manifesto, Mr. S. C. Bose issued a lengthy 
atatement to the Associated Press, in the oouise of which he referred to the letter 
written by him to Mr. Sen Gopta, on June 6th explaining among other things, his 
attitude towards retention or otherwise of the Bengal Pact. Mr. Bose expiessed the opinion 
that the Bengal Hindu Moslem Pact being practically a dead letter as evidenced by recent 
disturbances in Calcutta and other parts of the Presidency, it was unnecessary in the 
opinion of the Bengal Provinoial Congress Committee to consider the question of rescis- 
sion, revision or modification of the Pact and that the Working Committee of the All-India 
Congress Committee should be requested to go into the auestion and decide at. an early date, 
the ways and means of restoring nnity between the two communities. The Bengal Pact 
was in fact rejected by the Congress and when the Congress and not Bengal Swanj Party 
was running elections, the question of the Pact really did not arise In his letter Mr.. 
Bose made it clear that he did not agree with the views of Mr. 8en Gupu, regarding the 
Boigal Hindu-Moilem Pact or those regarding dissolution of the Executive Council of the 
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ProTiooial Ooagreit Committee. Mr. Sea Gopta had enqaited as to why Mr 
Bole left the meetiog jnst before the diSBOlation resolntion was taken ap. itfter he had 
lieteiied to the discussion oyer the resolution on the Pact, Mr. Bose had no doubt in bis 
own mind as to the fate of any resolution or amendment opposing the dissolution of the 
Baeoutiye Oounoii and he thought it would be perfectly idle to stay on and ensase in nnv 
disoussioii oyer that question. ^ ^ 


Go8wami_Sen.Gupta Statement. 

Happily the difference did not last long. As it is obvious, the dispute 
was over the Pact. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, who 
had come down to Calcutta to attend the Congress Working Committee's 
Meetings, were impressing on them the colossal folly of fighting over such 
a matter when what had to be effected was a real union of hearts. They 
met Mr. Ooswami at his residence with Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and the 
following joint statement was the outcome. It was issued over the signa- 
tures of Messrs. Sen Gupta and Goswami : — 

** We are glad to announce that the points of difference and misanilerBtantiing with 
regard to Oongresa work in Bengal, which u'nf or innately, arose bat which were not of a 
fundamental character, bare been set at rest. After a free and heart to heart ditenssion 
on all the points at issue, we feel satistied that we have agreed on such steps to be taken 
as would ensure the solidarity of the Congress in our province. We now look forward 
to harmonious work in the best interest of the country and of the Congress, which we 
believe to be her best and truest servant. It would be more or less than human if, in the 
beat of the controversy as to matter in which both parties believed ardently and honestly 
no recriminations were made. Kevertheless, we wish they could bare been avoided. So 
far as we are concerned, any reflections cast on each other daring the last few days are 
completely erased from the memory of our countrymen In whose servioe we have in the 
years past worked in concord and Jiope to do so in future. 


The Bengal Pact. 

Regarding the Bengal Pact, the * Servant of India ' wrote the following 
in its iipue of the 24th June : — 

“ And the Pact 1 It is dead as mutton. No one wants it and no one cau appeal 

to it without imperilling his chances at the election. The Hindus as a t^y are sick of 
it and in their existing humour will make short work of the publio career of any 
among them who proposes a large share of the public employment and of representation 
on public bodies for Moslem brethren than at present. The Moslems, on the other band, 
are confldent, thanks to the unwearied efforts of Sir Abdnr Babim, of securing with their 
unaided exertion and without entering into a bargain with the Hindus, all that any 
pact might give them in the best of circumstances, It is publicly stated that Sir 
Bahim, though then in Governgient service, was with Deshbsndbn the joint -author of 
Pact. If it suited him at the time to make a secret compact with the Hindus in order 
to advance oommnnal interests, it does not evidently suit him now to do so. For one 
thing, he is now at liberty, as he was not before, to champion the Moslem cause, which 
he is doing with remsrkable seal. For another, the communal consciousness of ^ his 
coieiigionists has grown much keener now than before, and he himself is not a little 
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retpODsible for intensifying it. And for a third, the fMtct wrn to come into foil eifeot 
only after the attainment of Swaraj, which presenu itself now' even to the most ardent 
ssalots as none too near an eyent* if, then, merely by appealing to commnnal oonoeits, 
the Moslems are now in a position to put their fellow religionists into office and by that 
means fully satisfy communal ambitions and aspirations, it would indeed be surprising 
if they showed any disposition to rely upon the continued self-denial of the Hindus to 
give them a power and an influence which, in any event, under the Swarajist creed, they 
could not use. What part Sir Abdnr Bahim actually played in bringing the pact into 
being we do not pretend to know. But even if he were at any time keen on it, there 
Is no reason why in the altered oiroumstanoeB he should continue to swear by it. And, 
in point of fact, he does not swear by it ; nor does any other prominent Mahomedan. 
With the result that the pact is already dead, Hr. Sen Gupta's capture of the Congress 
organization nowithstanding. 

** Neither do we regret that the pact has no vitality left in it. For, ardently as we 
desire a speedy redress of the balance between Hindus and Moslems aud a firm under- 
standing between the two communities on the basis of right and justice, we confess we 
have no predilection for any settlement, which has in view only the political exigencies 
of the moment and has no reference to fundamental principles. The motive which 
inspired the framing of the pact was undoubtedly the desire to down the bureaucracy 
by a consolidation of t he non-official element, and if Moslems could be persuaded to 
make common cause by doling out, or rather by promising to dole out, to them a few 
more ]obs, Hindus thought they might do so. But Moslems have now realized that if 
they did not subscribe to the Swarajist creed but on the other hand combined with a 
fhw non-Swarajist Hindus; they could from their own administration, which would be 
infinitely better than any ineffectual defeat which th^y might be enabled to inflict CU 
the Government by joining up with Swarajists. The Pact therefore has no advantages 
now to offer to the Mabomedans on the low plane of politics on which it took shape and 
the Mabomedans as a community therefore stand aside from it. As for the better order 
of Mabomedans, they have ever held this bribe as beneath contempt. What the. newly 

founded AfosUm Chnmich says of it may be taken to reflect the feeling generally of the 

Mahomedan community about it. ** We have always had grave doubts," observes this 
paper, as to the sincerity of its framers. It was to take effect after the advent of 
Swaraj, when, if it comes at all, the Swarajists will probably be nowhere. Moreover, 
it is our Arm belief that, pact or no pact, the future of the Moslem community will 

depend upon their own stength and not upon the grace of others." Again it says ; 

** We confess we were never enamoured of this artiflcial alliance which Mr. G. R. Das's 
instinct of self-preservation prompted him to conclude with the Moslems as a community. 
The Moslems never cared for it and always looked upon it as a ha'pwortb of political cheese 
which could be thrown into the dustbin any moment they liked. And to-day the Moslem's 
position is so very secure that he can easily afford to ignore it altogether.*' This 
admirably sums up the prevailing temper of the I Mabomedans in regard to the Pact. 
JornbinatiouN made with a view to a passing phase in politics cannot, from their very 
nature, outlast that particular phase and the Deshbandhu's Pact, intended to give 
strength to Swarajism, cannot endure after the decline of Swarajism itslf. But no one 
need waste a tear over it, as the Pact was never meant to subserve and never did 
subserve the broad national interests." 
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TheBengalPact. 

Tke A. B. Patrika o{ Calcutta wrote die following on the Bengal 
Pact ‘ 

The so-called Hindu-Mualim Pact made on behalf of the Svirariyya Party 
for Bengal was virtually an one-sided undertaking. It forbade ** music in 
f>rooession before any mosque.” ignoring altogether the existence of temples, 
churches and other places of worship. Not only this. The prohibition was 
to apply for all time of the day or night, whether there was prayer or not. 
We ne^ hardly say that the coiioessioii was against prevailing custom. Even 
the Calcutta Police authorities have observed far greater respect for the 
existing rights of uon-Mahomedan communities to take out processions with 
music on public streets. The license for procmions in Calcutta prohibits 
music before temples, mosques, churches, Gurudwaras. Synagogues and other 
places of worship at the time of public worship which means congregational 
prayer. The much abused author of the Calcutta Municipal Act (among 
whose “ vices ” orthodoxy was not certaifily one) incorporated almost the 
identical terms of this provision in Police license in his Act. The Maho- 
medauB also as a community never put forth the demand, and as a matter 
of practice processions with music have passed from time immemorial before 
mosques at all times of the day and night irrespective of any prayer, con- 
gregational or otherwise, that might be going on. Sir Abdur Rahim and 
a few Mahomedans of his ilk extorted the oonoession from Deabhandhu 
Das who was in a mood to make any concession if thereby be could get the 
support of the Mahomedans in the Legislative Council. 

A storm of protest burst in the country when the terms of the Pact 
were published. Hundreds of protest meetings took place and at a publio 
meeting of the Hindus held at the University Institute presided over by 
Mahamja of Durbhanga, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

That the Hindu-Moelem Pact made for Bengal by the local Bwarajya Party and 
accepted by the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee has greatly wounded the com* 
munal and religious feelings of the Hindus for which this meetings of the Calcutta 
Hindus records its emphatic protest and begs to inform the all* India Congresn Committee 
at Cocanada that if it also accepts the Pact according to the recommendations of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee then the Hindns will not on any account accept 
the Pact, 

The Bengal Pact was concluded on the 17th December, 1923. The 
Congress was to meet soon after at Cocanada. The Committee appointed 
at the Delhi session of the Congress had, in the meanwhile, made a draft 
of the terms of what was called the Indian National Pact. Dr. Ansari was a 
member mi the Committee, Lala Lajpat Rai was another. The Committee 
were unanimous, except for differences on certain minor matters. The 
Committee were unanimous in regard to the vexed question of music before 
mosque. Clause 9 of the Pact relating to the Bul>i«ct runs thus : 

In order to seoure and preserve a calm atmosphere for public worship, it is hereby 
declared that no musio shall be allowed in front of places of public worship at suoh tinie 
jU may be fixed by Local Hixed Conciliatory Boards. 

It will be seen that the restriction on musio was to be observed only to 
aeoure a calm atmosphere for “ public worship.” that is, oongregational 
prayer and not only mosques but other places of worship were to be respected 
in the same manner. 
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iod(b) THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN BENGAL 

Clao 068 10 aod 1 1 of the Paot relatiog to religioue prooeaaioDs ran thus : 

Beligiout pruoeiiflioiiB of dilferent denomioatioiiB wbfn falling on ooe and tbe lamo 
date shall follow snob different routes or be filed for such different times as may be 
determined by Local Mizfd ConciliatoJ7 Boards. 

In order to prevent friction aud setile all questions giving rise to differences and 
conflicts between different religions communities, e. g. on the occassion of Lusheia, 
Hobarram, Ratb*Jatra processions, Sikh divans etc. etc. Piovincial and Local Joint 
Btards will be appointed to act as coneiJiatory and arbitration boarda 

Here is sincere anxiety to be fair to all communities aud at tbe same 
time avoid conflicts by the efforts of the representatives of the commuuitiee 
concerned. 

What was the fate of the Bengal Fact in the Congress 1 The iniquity 
of it shocked even not a few of tbe Mabomedan leaders and the fact was 
summarily rejected by the Congress by an overwhelming majority, the 
voting being 775 for and 206 against. The motion that was carried in the 
Congress runs thus : 

Resolved that tbe Committee appointed by the Delhi sesbions of the Cuxign ss do call for 
iurther opinions and criticisms on the draft of the Indian National Pact and bubmit for 
further report by 81bt March, 1924, to the All»lndia Congitbb Committee lor its considera- 
iion aud bardar Aniar bingh of Jebwal be included in piuce ol baidar Mehtab bingh 
in Jail, 

111 spite of this resolution of tbe Congress* the Bengal Provincial Con* 
ference that met at Serajgunj accepted the Bengal Pact on the Srd June* 
1924. 

Moulana Mahomed All who presided at the Cocanada Congress expressed 
himself strongly at the meeting of the Subjects Committee against the idea 
of the Paot. We read in the report : — 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Ihougnt tlicre was no neCfSBity for any Pact Committees and special 
sessions. What was timlrd was the CHirying out of the constructive programme. These 
Pacts and Ctiiomlttees would only accentual^ the differences, wliiie tbe work of construc- 
tive programme would remove them. 

No truer words were uttered and his prophecy about Pacts and Com* 
mlttees has, as we now see, been fulfilled to the letter. 

The Bengal Pact was concerned not merely with music before mosque. 
Ic allowed separate electorate to Mahomedaiis for Council elections leaving 
open the question as to the electorate of local bodies. It granted also 35 
per cent of the Government posts to Mahomedaus. 

Tbe National Paot, on the other hand, conceded separate representation 
to the Mahomedaus to the legislatures in view of the present state of 
feeling prevailing in the different communities and in view of the insufficient 
development of political sense and responsibility in them.’' But the principle 
was not to be extended to local bodies. Dr. Ansari was the only mepiber cl 
the Committee who wanted to extend the principle to municipalities and 
local hoards. But the Committee were unanimous that the electorate in 
all oases must be joint.’’ 

The question of percentage of posts in Government services does not 
find any place or mention in the National Pact. The Committee perhaps 
thought that the question was altogether irrelevant and showed only the 
meanness of a few educated people who in their eagerness for Government 
service were prepared even to bring about ^ communal conflicts. These 
people, tbe Committee thought perhaps were of absolutely no worth in tbe 
struggle for Swarig and should not find any place in any scheme of Swang. 
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The European Assocmtions 

The Calcutta Europeans on Reforms. 

Speaking at the European Association’s annual meeting at Calcutta, on 
the 9th February, Sir Hubert CARR, in the course of a lengthy speech, said 
the report of the Muddiman Committee revealed the expected differenoe of 
opinion as to the best way of dealing with the experimental scheme of Govern* 
ment at present functioning in the country. The attention of the legislatures 
had been concentrated more on the Constitutional question than on the more 
practical question of how to improve the conditions of the people. He did not 
wish to suggest that the Legislative members had done no useful work, for 
individuals had done good constructive work in various directions. He did 
not doubt the wisdom of insisting on oo-operation from responsible parties, 
as a stne qua non to any political advance, and he asked the Association to 
watch the test. 

Proceeding, Sir Hubert said that the Reforms had unquestionably done 
something to awaken national consciousness, and they had got to watch 
whether it was directed to racial considerations in industrial and social 
activities. 

After referring to the hesitation of the Swarajist Corporation in Calcutta* 
regarding the New Market question, he said that if one considered the 
magnitude of the Reforms experiment, it was no easy matter for Indian 
politicians to assist in the working of the Reforms in the face of political 
and social opposition. The fact that many had done so called for respect 
and inspired hope. He recognised that there were irreconcilables, but they 
had to keep a balanced outlook, and the Association must remain unaffected 
by racial antipathy and must whole-heartedly stand the orderly development 
of India. 


Indians in S. Africa. 

Referring to the treatment of Indians in South Africa, Sir Hubert 
observed that all shades of opinion were united in the keenest resentment 
against me^atest legislation before the South African Government. Indeed 
the Asiatic Bill was of a character which impelled those who spent their days 
in India to take steps to try and rectify the position. Their sympathy must 
bo with their Indian friends in the struggle against the laws under which they 
laboured in South Africa. It was not easy for their Indian friends to be 
patient under those conditions. But it was useless to attempt retaliation. 
The only course open to them was to press the Home Governnaont to second 
the efforts of the Government 8f India, to awaken a more considerate spirit 
in the South African Government. 

Continuing, Sir Hubert paid a glowing tribute to the staff and parti* 
cularly to Colonel Crawford, and welcomed Sir Charles McLeod. 
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After Sir Hubert Carr bad delivered bis address, Sir Charles MoLEOD 
«ahl:— 

** Naturally, tbe most importaut point before us, at present, is tbe fate 
of tlie Beforms Act, wbiob bas now run about 7 out of tbe 10 years’ pro* 
batloB. As tbe time draws nearer for considering tbe future, ezamination 
of tbe position exercises our minds. There were many of us who had spent 
tbe best part of their lives in the country, who doubted tbe wisdom of the 
late Mr. Montagu’s proposals when they were made public, not because we 
grudged Indians their legitimate aspirations, but because, rightly or wrongly, 
we held the opinion that Indians had not yet grasped the enormous res* 
ponsibilities that must be shouldered in administering millions of people 
who were quite incapable of realising what self-government ifteant The Act, 
however, was passed, and it became the duty of every good Britisher to 
help, in every possible way, to make it a success. That course, 1 may say, 
was adopted. Co-operation was invitedi as an avenne for progress towards 
the goal indicated ; but it is much to be regretted that this was not met in 
tbe same spirit here in India. Indeed, the history of the past 7 years points 
more the other way. 

** We, commercial men, are accused of coming out here to pluck the 
pagoda tree and retiring to Europe with the spoils. This is an utter fallacy. 
The fortunes taken from India only represent a very minute percentage of 
the capital sunk around this great city. The European Association, under 
its present policy, is out to help the cause of earnest co-operation and well- 
considered progress. It will oppose any measures that militate against these 
important factors. There are welcome signs that a more reasonable attitude 
is now spreading. It is our earnest hope that it may continue to do so, and 
enable India to retain her enviable title of the brightest jewel in the British 
Crown.*’ 


The Calcutta Europeans* Address toViceroy. 

The Council of the European Association, Calcutta, presented to Lord 
Irwin on the 16th May at Simla a neatly couched welcome address assuring 
Bis Excellency of its assistance and support in the coming 6 years which 
promise, according to the Association, to be the most momentous in the history 
of this country. Mr. Langford James beaded tbe Deputation of Ohe Associa- 
tion which consisted also of Colonel Crawford, Mr. Owen Boberts and Mr. 
JDignasse. The former two represented the Council of the Association. Mr. 
Owen Boberts represented tbe Chairman of the Branches, and Mr. Dignasse, 
the ordinary members of the Association. 

^fore reading the addrebs Mr. James acquainted His Excellency that 
the Association had branches all over India with the exception of one 
province. Its policy was regulated by the central body in Calcutta, the 
members of which were nominated by various branches. The Council had 
intended to piesent the address in Bombay, but proved impracticable. Tbe 
Association now however taken the earliest opportunity of waiting oh 
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I^ ExoeQenoy. Mr. Langford Jamea read the addresa to which Lord Irwin 
te&dy replied emphaaiaing that it was only through mutual underatanding 
atod confidence of all the peoplea of India that India’a future could be 
ftuihion^, and that, for hia part, hia one desire waa to join hands with all 
official or unofficial British or Indians who were striving to build the India 
of the future. The Address stated : — 


T h c A s • o c i a t i o n ' t Address. 

** The Buropean Association desires to take the fiivt opportunity of offering to Your 
Bxcellencies its most cordial welcome on your arrival in India. The Association, which 
was founded in 1883, for the purpose of safeguarding and maintaining the rights of 
Buropeaus in India, represents non-official Europeans of all classes and creeds in the 
country. Its membership is drawn from the European populations alike in the great 
cities as in the country districts, and comprises the employers and t he employed, those 
interested ill laud ami agriculture, those concerned in commercial and industrial enter- 
prises of ail sorts and professional men. The members of this Association are certainly 
as much concerned as any of the peoples who inhabit India, that stable and efficient 
jfoverninent should be tstabiished and maintained tliroughout India ; and it is the object 
ot the Association, not only to safeguard the rights of its members, but also to work 
constructively for the good of the various populations of this vast country. 

The Association sympathises with the aspirations of the educated classes in India 
for gradual development of self-governing institutions in British India. It agrees that, 
wherever it is fonnd possible or desirable to establish the principle of rrsi>onsible govern- 
ment, the tests to be applied for the time and manner of the sdvanoe to this end are the 
co-operation received from those on whom the new opportunities of service have been 
conferred and the extent to which It is found that contidence can be placed in their 
sense of responsibility. The problem is one which emphatically demands goodwill and 
mutual anderstanding from all who would seek to solve it. But, in a matter which so 
vitally concerns the welfare and prosperity of all, the Association ferls that there should 
be no cause for apprehension that sentiment will be permitted to override sane judgment. 

** Your Excellency is arriving in India in the later stages of the first period of tbo 
experiment promulgated by the Government of India Act 1313. The period of Your 
Exoellenoy's normal term of office therefore promises to be one of the most momentous 
in the history of this country. Throughout that period Your Excellency may con- 
fidently rely upon the loyal support of this Association. It is the opinion of the Assooia- 
tion that it can give Tour Excellency the best assistance by frank criticism and by stating 
its honest opinion upon all matters on which it may please Your Excel Jenoy*s Govern- 
ment to consult it. It is in the sincere hope that Your Excellency may enjoy your term 
in this conntiy and may be afforded the health and strength to perform the arduous duties 
of your high-office that we beg to subscribe ourselves.” 


H. E. The Viceioy*. Reply. 

The Viceroy replying said : — 

acetlemen. 1 should like to say, at the outset, how highly I appreciate tha feelinga 
by which jou have beeu actuated in eoming to Simla to present this addKM ot weleoae 
to Lady Irwin and uiyaeil. Tour visit here has not only involved the lUMnycnie^ 
incidental to a long journey, bnt has also been made at a moment when chmatic oo^ 
ditions hardly allow that journey to be comfortable. But, I can y”° ■ 

very sensible of the advantage of making the acqnaintanw of J®"' 

■ rs of your Council, and thus being brought in direct touch with the aims and 
Bw ot your Association in the first month, ot “7 ®*"f * .. , 

Tour Association was, 1 ondeisund, founded “®” 

to recent times found little neoeasijy or inducement to take any veiy exnression in 

Interast in polities. Bnt the great changes which 

the Befotmed Constitution in India led ,on “ d^d^ wh^^^^^ 

from a new angle. I can ret^ily Jed Tte t^s “ 


members 

objects 
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4BPSiiifl«riitioiiB which govern the action of yonr Oonncil ; and it would be enperfiamt 
ler me to congratulate yon on the decUion or on the manner in which it hae been 
uarried out, 

l£y predeoesBor in December last hag already paid an eloquent tribute— the fruit of 
bis elpse observation during the past five years — to the part you have played in the 
public life and in working the Reform^. It was hardly possible that with sympathies 
and political ideals rooted in British traditions, yon should have folioived any other 
course. Your duty was clear. Your inclinations, your past services in the development 
of this country, your intimate association with ir., the great interests yon represent and 
the contribution which it was in your power to make, all thebe conspir^ to import 
responsibility and to preclude indifference. It was thus inevitable that you, well versei 
In the spirit of represt^ntative institutions, should have felt impelled to take a direct and 
important part when India made her first steps towards Besponsible Government, 

Each one of us oaii interpret, in terms of his own experienou and thought, the 
objects which ifpreseutative iustitutions ate designed to serve. Such institutions, in 
turn, make a direct claim upon eveiy community an<i upon every individual to subordi- 
nate personal intereMts, ambitions or prejudioes to the common good. From each and 
all, these times ask a contribution according to capacity. There is none so rich and 
pOACrfnl t hat be may afford to turn a deaf ear to their appeal ; and there is none so 
poor or weak that his contribution is not of value. . 

Behind and beyond all the political or religious differences and disputes the Govern- 
ment and the people of India, as 1 conceive the position, are partners, in a great 
undertaking — that of fashioning the future <if India, with its, as yet unknown, reactions 
upon the Jives of 800 millions of our fellow human beings. Some can bring gifts to 
the inspiration by which the whole must be illumined. Some can assist, in tracing the 
design. Many can be at work on the intricate mosaic, out of which the picture is to 
take shape and colour. Real progress, indeed, can only come through responsibilities 
realised and accepted ; and we may feel very sure that the task is one which will be 
successfully acoompllshed only by those who approach their work with hope in their 
eyes and trust in their hearts ; for only through the mutual understanding and confi- 
dence of the workers, can the design reach completion. And it must depend on the 
efforts of all those who love India and seek to do her servicr; whether the completed 
picture will be worthy to adorn the Temple of History. 

Meanwhile, as you observe in your address, the day is drawing nearer when the 
accomplishment will be wi'igbed on its merits, and when the Mother of Parliaments will 
be cafle<l on to give an impartial verdict upon the measure of achievement in a sphere 
in which her store of experience invests her with special qualifications to judge. It is 
a source of encouragement to me that, in my administration, which must, be expected 
to coyy the period in which these grave questions will claim decision. I may count 
upon the support of your Association and may look forward, as occassion may demand, 
to receiving the benefit of your judgment and advice. I shall value this help. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, Jet me assure you that, at the inception of my work in 
India, I knew only the single desire of joining bands with all, whether British or 
Indian, official or unofficial, who are striving to build the India that is to be. It is 
permissible to hope that by such common efforts we may win the privilege of giving 
something to the solution of those problems, on which depends the well-being and ordered 
progress of this country and its people. 

The deputation then withdrew. 


The Punjab Europeans on their Rights and Privileges. 

Colonel J. D. Crawfordi the General Seerftary of the European Asso* 
ciation, in his address to a gathering of members and friends of the 
Association’s Punjab branch, at Lahore on the 1 2th February traced 
the history of the Association, and referred to its origin having been 
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into exiatonoe by a measure brought in not by an Indian* bnt 
lif i/ihe Qoyernment of India, under which it was proposed for the first 

to make a European liable to trial by Indian judges. The Planters 
ll^in Bihar and all sorts of people had rushed into Calcutta and threaten^ 
to put the Viceroy and everybody concerned into a ship and send them 
all off to sea. The mi^asure was not pissed, said Colonel Crawford, and 
from that occasion the European Association had its being. 

Some of those present would not, perhaps, realise the importance 
of what those who took part in agitations of that kind had done on behalf 
of Europeans in a country like this, but it might be made clearer to their 
mind if the speaker recounted a recent experience which was unfortunately 
only too common. Recently in Calcutta a motor oar owned by an Englishman 
ran over a cooly. There were two English ladies and an Indian chauffeur 
in the car. The case came before a Coroner’s jury entirely composed of 
Indians. It was alleged that the lady was unable to drive a oar at all and 
that it was the Indian chauffeur himself who admitted that he was driving 
the oar at the time of the accident. The jury found a verdict of rash 
and negligent driving ” on the part of the lady. It was not the speaker’s 
intention to criticise, but it would be easily understood that it was very 
necessary that there should be a body of Europeans capable of looking 
after and ready to vindicate the Europeans’ interests in general. 

Association’s Activities. 

The speaker considered that the finest work of the Association ever 
done was to effect the passing of the Racial Distinctions Bill, reserving 
the right of an accused to be tried by a majority of his own countrymen. 
That in itself was a justification for the existence of the Association. 

Colonel Crawford warmly congratulated the Punjab branch of the 
Association on its recent activities, and referred to its decision to send its 
legal representative to watch as many as possible of the trials of Europeans. 
This again, he said, should encourage support for the Association from 
Europeans throughout the length and breadth of India. The Association 
might be described as a VV^hite Vfan’s Trade Union. Its purpose waa 
to protect their interests, and to voice their needs in very much the same 
way as the Union of the working man did at home. The only real diffarenoa 
was that a Home membership was compulsory whereas here it had to mmain 
voluntary. Originally the organisation had been merely a defensive one ; then 
it had fallen into a state of stagnation and disuse until in 1698 there wer# 
some who said it had served its purpose, and that its place might be taken 
by the Chamber of Commerce and similar organisations. The speaker con* 
sidered^here was a fallacy in this suggestion, for a commercial organisation 
was always liable to be charged with being a capitalist organisation, and on 
that account its views would be very seriously disoredited, for instance, in 
the eyes of a Labour Government at Home. It was decided in the end that 
the Association should not be allowed to die, and during the past four 
years, during which the work of reorganisation was undertaken, extraoidi* 
nary suooess had crowned their efforts. 

1 Recognised Body. 

Both in the Government of India and at Westminster the Assooiation 
was now recognised once and for all as the body responsible for, and repre* 
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Aanttttiv# off EuFopeaos in India in general, Ite influence ctood aide by 
«d6 with that of the Cham here of Commeice of Bengal aud Bombay. This 
might be proved by the referenoee made even in the Houee of Commons to 
the Association merely by name, and a statement by the representatives of 
th^ Association was now recognised as conveying the considered opinion of 
the European community in India. 

The speaker went on to mention further signs of the times. The 
President of the Association Sir. Hubert Carr, had recently been knighted. 
He considered that it showed more than ever the respect which the Association 
itself was inspiring in the View of the Government of India. Similarly in* 
vitations received from all political bodies in India for representatives of the 
European Association to attend important meetings showed also the general 
feeling that the Association had become an element to ber considered in 
public atfairs. 

Colonel Crawford dealt at some length with the political point of view 
and. referring to the statutory Boyal Commission he said it was most 
desirable that there should be no tinkering with the Reforms except through 
the Commission itself and he asked Europeans to do everything in their 
power prior to the appointment of a Commission to collect, in an unbiassed 
manner, evidence as to the working of the administration under the present 
Beforms. The Constitutional policy of the Association, above all things, 
must not be a selfish one. It must stand for. and produce, conditions 
which would be beneficial to India as a whole. Such, he contended, had been 
the liberal policy of the Association for the past three years, and it was 
the only successful one for the future. 


The Punjab Governor on India’s Need for British Protection. 

Sir Malcolm HAILEY, Governor of the Punjab, who was the guest of 
honour at the second annual dinner of the Punjab Branch of the European 
Association on the 26th Febiuary, replying to the toast of his health, delivered 
a speech reviewing the present political situation in India, and pointing out 
the need for Europeans in the country for many years to come, and ex* 
plaining the causes of communal and religious differences in the Punjab. 
Said His Excellency ^ 

“ It will be many years, before India ean dream of dispensing 
with British troops, or with the strong element of British officers in com- 
mand of the Indian section of its army. Perhaps we who live in the 
Punjab and who have a somewhat close connection with the problems of the 
Frontier are better able to appreciate that fact than are our friends in Madrim 
and Bombay. We, perhaps, are aware somewhat more acutely that in the 
last resort the bayonet is more potent than ballot-box. I should doubt 
whether you would find in the Punjab at large, which after all contributes the 
greater bulk of the recruits to the army and has a somewhat intimate 
acquaintance with the work which lies before it, any belief that India could 
raise a national army in the near future which would allow it to dispense 
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iiHMi the British troops. NT > argameiit that I have OTar heard would 0011* 
witaoe me of the feasibility of maintaiDing British troops in the serrioe of 
porely Indian Gk>vernmeiit. It is unnecessary to prove tiie reasons. Ibr 
my part I am convinced of the fact 

Mischief of Communal Differences. 

Referring to communal differences. Sir Malcolm Hailey said : '* Tho 
mischief of these communal differences- does not lie in the fact that such 
differences exist. I maintain that every community has a right to promote 
and defend its own interests, communal and religious. Differences ^ve 
been rife in the past history of Europe and are rife to-day. Differences 
though I trust not in the present form, are inevitable in the future. The 
mischief does not lie there. It lies in the fact that the value of honest work 
is constantly impaired by unjust suspicion based on circumstances of birth or 
religion. 1 firmly believe that I have a mass of opinion in the Pupjab 
behind me when I say that so long as this continues, then it is necessary that 
the administration of this country should contain an element of sufficient 
strength to allow the administration as a whole to carry on its work without 
being impaired by these differences.” 

Concluding, His Excellency said : Great as has been our contribution 
to the development of this country, great as we believe the field to be for 
further assistance which is open to us, great as is the value of India as a 
partner in the Empire, yet I believe that Europeans at large are convinced 
that there would be little value in that partnership unless it were maintained 
by a full and free recognition from India herself of tho necessity of this con- 
nection, not only for her security, but for her development and her happiness. 
We wish to stand neither on power nor on prestige. We base our position 
rather on the needs of the future than on claims connected with the past. 
Our ambition is to stand in India as friends and coadjutors of a people wht> 
know our value and welcome our presence.” 


The Madras Europeans on the Political Situation. 

Presiding over the annual general meeting of the Madras European Asso* 
oiatioD dh the 24 th February at Madras, Sir Alexander MAC DOUOALL 
oongratulaftd the Association on having gained an accession of more 
members and said that during the coming year, he hoped they would 
still increase their membership. There was ample room for the increase 
in membership as they had not quite an efficient number of members 
on the rolls judging the percentage of European residents in the city 
from the census report. Continuing the Chairman referred to the fall 
in the subscription and hoped that with the support and co-operation * 
of the members the subscription amount would be very much improved next 
year. After referring to the particularly good report of work they had 
received from the branch associations at Bangalore and Triohinopoly, the 
speaker went on to refer to the address of Sir C. Saokaran Nair, delivered 
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lait year at the AseociatioD meeting with a view to get the eupport of the 
AieociatioD in hie election for the Council of State. It wasi the speaker 
eaidi a very successful meeting, though not in point of number of attendance. 
\f^en a gentleman of Sir Sankaran Nair's position addressed their meeting, 
the membem were to have taken more interest in such a meeting and he 
thought that Sir C. Sankaran Nair deserved a little better treatment at the 
hands of the members by attending the meeting in large numbers. He was 
glad, however, that the Executive Committee advised the members to vote 
for Sir Sankaran Nair and that they were all pleased that Sir Sankaran Nair 
had come out successful in the elections. 

Present Political Situation. 

It had been usual for the speaker to say srimething, on an occasion 
like the present, about the political affairs of India. But he bad been absent 
from the country for the greater part of last year and be did not feel be 
was sufficiently acquainted with the political affairs to refer to them at 
great length. Their Association, as a provincial branch, was not so much 
interested in Imperial affairs as they might be, because they had a Council 
of the Association in Calcutta and that Ccuncil was better qualified to 
speak on such matters. The members of the Council were more adoptive 
to look after the interests of their community imperially than the members 
of the branch association. That Council consisted of a very strong body 
of Europeans ai.d at the meeting of the Council recently held, the Chair- 
man, Sir H. Carr, had reiterated the position which the Europeans had 
adopted in this country. 

Co-operation with Indians. 

That speech of Mr. Carr was fresh in the memory of them all that it 
was needless for him to go over the same ground. The position of 
Europeans in the country/' the speaker said, has in no way altered from 
last year. They still adopt the attitude that they are out to serve in India 
in the best possible way and the best way in their view is to support the 
reasonable demands of the Government and to endeavuur a further exten- 
sion of reforms, if need be, by all constitutional means. I'hey are willing 
to oo-operate with the Indian who is really anxious to the welfare of his 
country and who will agitate for any further instalment of reforms in all 
oonstitutiunal ways. But we have no time and will never have for those 
who, in the form of Swarajists, were out for destruction and not for con- 
struction. During last year Lord Birkenhead bad in his speech referring 
to this country made the Indians understand that unless there a little 
more oo-operation with the Government by the various politiaal parties, 
no further instalment of reforms would be received in this country. 
That is the belief that has been held for many years by the Europeans in 
this country. Unfortunately I believe many Indians thought that by agita- 
tion and non-co-operation with the Government they would force the hands 
of the Government at home to give a further instalment of reforms before 
ten years have elapsed. They now distinctly understand that no such thing 
is possible.” 

” A Distinct Improvement.” 

" Since His Lordship s speech,” the speaker continuing observed, ** 1 
believe there has been a distinct improvement in this country. People aro 
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; fattiDg down to real facta and they underatand that without oo*operation 
with the Oovernment nothing further would be given to them. We« Kuro* 
peaiia> welcome the change of attitude and trust that it will continue until 
parties in the country would be out for co-operation. We do not wish to 
keep the country with British bayonet or other armed force. Our position 
was summed up very tersely by Sir Malcolm Hailey in his address he gave 
to our association recently in the Punjab. Sir Malcolm Hailey had said 
that our ambition is to stand in India as a friend and co-agitator of the people 
who know our value and welcome our prestige.* That, 1 think, sums up 
our position and to the really honest minded Indian who has no gallery to 
speak to and has his own silent thoughts, it would bo seen that is what we 
exactly want and what he too wants. He would be willing to state sc if 
he is quite honest* But I am afraid that many fear to give free vent to their 
thoughts and instincts on account of what would he said of them in the 
Indian press and elsewhere.’* 

Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Concerning the problem of bringing about unity between the Hindus 
and the Mussalmans, the speaker said that not very long Mr. Oandhi or 
Mahatma Oandhi fasted when he thought there was disunion between the 
two communities. As a result of that fast the leaders of all parties 
met in a "Unity Conference” and passed resolutions calling upon the 
people to preserve and work for unity between the Hindus and Musalmans. 
One would have thought that the resolutions passed in that atmosphere 
would have borne fruit. But unfortunately the two communities did not 
seem to trust each other. In a country like India, where there were so 
many sections one community seemed to be in a minority in one Province 
and in another the same community was in a majority. The majority in 
one Province would ask the minority in the same Province to trust them, 
to sink their communal differences, to give up communal representation 
and if they joined them, they would safeguard the minority’s interests. 
Just the opposite views would be held in the other Province. To explain 
what be meant, the speaker went on t<) say that in Madras, they had a vast 
Hindu majority who would ask the minority community, the Muslims, to 
trust them and to sink their communal difference s. The Mahomedans on 
the other band would say 'no * to such an offer. In the north in some 
places the Mahomedans were in majority. But the Hindus in the minority 
would not trust them. So the great game was going on. But the real 
thinkers of India believed, that the country could only advance with the 
nationalistic spirit, if all people, the Hindu, the Mahomedan, Parsee, Sikh 
and other communities, would think that they were Indians first and 
sectarians next. Instead of silting in the Councils and saying that they 
would noi.-co-operate and disturb the Government, if they would go out to 
their own communities and preach the gospel of trust to the people they 
might then be able to do away with communal interests and carry on better 
national work, Until they would do that, the speaker did .not believe they 
could ever have unity in this^country. 



The Anglo-Indians 6c Domiciled Enropesuis 

Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Audo-Indian and Domi- 
oiled European Aaeooiation on the 6th April at Calcutta, Col. H- GIDNEY 
said: — 

" I have a message to you from our late Viceroy, Lord Beading. He 
has really evinced a great interest in the welfare of our community. 
1 remember so well my first interview with him when he did not know much 
about our people, and I also remember my interview with him 3 months 
afterwards when be seemed to be quite at faith with everything relating to 
us. Since then, 1 have had several interviews with him, and I can safely say 
thHt he has been a real and true friend of our community. He came to 
India, when the ship was in a veT 7 stormy ar>d troubled waters, and he leaves 
it now when it is lying in smooth waters, }»nd I feel sure it will be kept in 
smooth waters by Lord Irwin. Lord Beading sent m^ this message through 
bis Private Secretary on March 30th last : ' His Excellency has been greatly 
impressed by the recent strides made by the community which you represent/ 
He sent us this the day before he left Delhi. I feel sure I am voicing your 
opinion when I say that you should record in a formal resolution of our grate-* 
ful thanks to Lord Beading and also to Lady Beading.*’ 

The resolution was carried. 

Concluding his speech. Colonel Qidney said : — There is one thirtg 1 am 
proud to be able to repoii:, and that is that throughout India, and 1 speak 
especially of Burma, there is a perceptible awakening of the political and 
economic consciousness of the AngloTndian who is at last awakening from his 
sleep to realise that the time has come when if he wishes to koep any position 
in India, it will be by iiis own efforts and not by seeking the assistance or 
support of any other community. It is the grandest thing I have witnessed 
during the last ten days of my tour. This is the beginning of the future of 
Anglo-India. Why should we not now, when our political conscience has 
been awakened, go forward and accomplish everything we undertake ? ’* 


At the concluding sitting of the Anglo-Indian Association the n^ed for 
pressing the claims of the Anglo-Indian community in the changing con- 
ditions of India and their claims upon the Central Government for the educa- 
tion of their children were urged. The necessity of having a journal of their 
own and a proposal for floating a limited company, with the members of the 
Association as share-holders, for running the same was discussed, and a reso- 
lution to continue the existing journal meantime with Mr. Curtis of Agra, as 
printer and publisher and Mr. Maguire of Calcutta, as editor was adopted. 

As regards Anglo-Indian education, Colonel Gidney pointed out the 
uncertainty about tbe future of P]!uropean education. It was unfair, he said 
to expect the Indian taxpayer to pay for European education which was five 
to times more expensive than his own. The provincial revenues received 
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: ?6ry little aagmeDtation from the oommanity and oonld have no claim for the 
6dttoatioD of their children npou the Provinces. 

Whatever tax the community paid went to the Central Government 
They contributed two-thirds of the Auxiliary Force, thus saving the employ- 
ment of 16 to 20 British units and eifecting a saving of Rs. 2} orores in the 
Military Budget The community thus had a claim on the central revenues 
lor the education of their children. 

The meeting unanimously passed a resolution claiming that Anglo-Indian 
education be made a Reserved subject under the control of the Central 
Oovemmeiit 

Resolutions were passed requesting the Provincial and Central Govern^* 
ments to enquire into the working of the Anglo-Indian and European charit- 
able endowments, and urging early sanction for the admittance of An;;lo* 
Indian units in the Indian Army and Navy with equal opportunities for 
entrance into idl ranks as enjoyed by Indians. Other resolutions inviting the 
community to focus their political needs for preHcntation before the Statutory 
Commission on constitutional Reforms and requesting the Oovernment of 
India to either appoint a member of the oommunity on the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture or to allow one of them to give evidenoe before it were adopted* 

As regards the formation of an AlMndia and Burma organisation, it was 
decided to seek legal advice as detailed steps for the dissolution and subse- 
quent fusion of the existing associations Into one big body involved legal 
and constitutional issue. 

Colonel Oidriey was re-eleoted President-irrCbief of the Assooiation 
after the delegates had expressed coufidenoe in him. 


Col. Gidney Entertained. 

On the 16tb April Col. Gidney was entertained to a dinner by 150 mem* 
bers of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European community at the Grand 
Hotel. 

Responding to the toast to his health, Colonel Gidney impressed U|wn 
the audience the necessity of unity and the desirability of their regarding 
themselves as statutory natives of India who bad to create their own place in 
Indian Natioiial life under Swaraj. One thing which had impressed itself 
upon him during bis recent visit to England was the fact that the Anglo- 
liidians^q^ to create their own position in the new India which was daily 
being brought into being. For that reason he appealed to them to sink their 
differenoes and join the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association* 


The Round Table Conference* 

• ' 

A Round Table Conference of the delegates representing the Anglo- 
Indian community all over India and Burma was held at the Town Hall 
to-day. Col. Gidney was voted to the chair* 



Its THE A. 1. ft DOMICILED ASSOCIATIONS 

Questions for ditooMion related mainly to the amalgamation of all the 
different proyincial assooiations with the alModia bodjt and to the future 
policy of the community. 

Amalgamation Scheme Approved. 

The amalgamation was agreed to by a majority. There was only one 
dissentient— a delegate from Burma : but he stated that he did not belong to 
any assooi’ition. 

Delegates from the Madras and Allahabad Associations remained neutral* 
because* although they wore in favour of amalgamation in their individual 
capacities* they had no mandate from their Association. 

Colonel Gidney of need for a Central Organisation. 

On the question of the future policy of the community*^ the resolution 
moved by Colonel Gidney and seconded by Mr. H. A. Stark was unanimonsly 
adopted. It stated that the Anglo-Indian community should join hands with 
the Moderate Indmn and the Moderate European for the advancement of 
India and the attainment of Dominion Status within the British Empire, and 
tb>it it should be an article of faith with every Anglo-Indian to treat the 
Indian as his equal and not as inferior as they expect to be treated them- 
selves. 

Emphasising the need of unification of the Associations into one compact 
representative body with a central organisation* in the interests of the com- 
munity. Colonel Gidney said that it must be obvious to each one of them that 
the interest of the majority of the Anglo-Indians was not provincial interest. 
Most of them were mainly maintained by the All-India services, and as these 
were directly under the Central Government, it was all the more imperative 
that the community should have a strong central body and should be able to 
speak on matters Imperial, with authority. All that they wanted was unity 
of thought of word and of action, and a central organization for conducting 
all matters of Imperial importance. They must begin to learn to think 
imperially and not purely provincially. 

The Conference was representative of every province in India and every 
association in India and Burma. Mr. Campagnac (Burma) Mr. Desauges 
(U. P.) Mr. Barton (Bengal) as also Mr. Stark, editor, “ Anglo-Indian Citi- 
zen ” attended the Conference. 
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The Asiatic Bill . 

HO USB OF L0RDS--24TH PBBaUARY i 926 . 

On the 14th Febrnary in the Honte Lords, Lord OLIVIBB dreer ntteniiDn to the 
«pprehen‘«ion publicly expn-MitHt by the Viceroy with reference to legislation proposed by 
the King’s Uinisters in the South African Oovernment affecting the rights and interests 
of the King’s subjects of Indian origin and descent domiciled in South Africa. Ho asked 
for an assurance, that these rights would .be cquitab y guaranteed and maintained. Be 
quoted a Reuter telegram reporting a speech of the Viceroy published on 20th January, 
which they trusted would really bring matters to a head an<i let them have some kind of 
moratorium from this great pressure which was put upon Indians ** and which is leading 
great disturbance in our own Imperial mlation.” 

Lord Olivier, proceeded to deal with the history of the question, declared that the 
position bad become more serious in South Africa by tbe re-introdnotion of the Colour 
Bar Bill. He quoted extracts from a sp>iech of Qen. Smuts including a passage in which 
he said Sooth Africans would gather on their heads the hatred of the whole of Asia. 
Lord Olivier said Oen. Smuts was not an alarmist, but a statesman who had studied 
history and knew from • xperience wnat the effects of the poJoy would be upon India. 
Lord Olivier said that generally in the opinion of Lord Beading, and, in the opinion of 
anybody who had been connected with the India Of!ic»*, ** these oppressive enactments— - 
the Oulonr Bar Bill and areas Registration Bill— were a distinct infraction of the rights 
belonging to Indians which the King's Government was bound lo maintain and safe- 
guard. ' In conclusion, Lord Olivier asked whether they were going to maintain the prin- 
ciple of colour equality or not ; because that principle had r^eatedly been declared on 
behalf of the Government by the previous Governments as tbe Empire's bedrock. 

Lord LAMINGTON said there was no analogy between Indians in Kenys and Indiana 
in Natal and South Africa. Generally, he was in entire sympathy with Lord Olivier with 
regard to the general statement of the case. 

Lord BlBKENHEAD, replying, said the position being that the Government of India 
and South African Indians bad been given an op{H>rtnnit.y to state the Indian case before a 
a Select Committee, he was confident the House would agree, in the oircumstanoes, that 
no good, possibly much harm, might result from a full discussion here of tbosi mattera 
That was the view taken by all political parties in India in similar circumstances, and 
he could not too highly pay a tribute to their gooi sense ani moderation in agreeing to 
the Viceroy's request to postpone the debate in the Assembly on the snbject. 
Lord Birkenhead earnestly hoped that the new examination of the problem now 
proceeding and the presentation of the Indian case by those directly affected would lead 
to a satisfactory and enduring settlement. 

Lord Olivier welcomed Lord Birkenhead’s statement and withdrew bis motion for 
papers and the debate was ended. 


HOUSB OF LORDS-- J 9 TH MAY 1926. 

On the 19th May in the House of Lords, asking for official information on tbe agree- 
ment beti^en tbe Government of South Africa and tbe Government of India, Lord 
OLIVIER said that the announcement made in the press was of a very satisfactory obacao- 
ter, namely, that the Union Government bad generously abandoned its enquiry and had 
agreed to proposals made by the Government of India for an open Conference between 
the two Governments. He declared that tbe manner in which tbe correspondence bad been 
conducted by the Government of India and the deputation was a matter for highest con- 
gratulations to Lord Beading, who, by bis diplomacy and the admirable ebsraoter of tlio 
representatives be selected, had really achieved important success in the history of Imperial 
relations. He asked what arrangements were contemplated as regards the date and tbe plaoe 
of tbe Conferencf*. Would it be hffid concurrently or associnted with tbe Domintona 
Conference in October? Ho was of opinion that the Conference might raise points, 
which might similarly arise between Dominions and possibly also Imperial Government. 
In view of its connection with India and the Dominions, he emphasised the need 
for maintaining tbe Western standard of life but such standard was impossible in any 

15 
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in which any ciais was tri^ated as serfs and helots or was in any way ex* 
dBdcd from whole of the iirifilcges of that civilisation. Ho also asked whether the 
efEeots of the Colour Bar Bill on the Indians would be raised at the same Conlerenoew 
He said they were as great an infliction as the other Bill which had now to be considered. 
Lord Olivier repeated that the maintenance of western civilisation was impossible while 
any class was excluded from certain occupations. 

Lord BIBEBNHEAD stated that no conclusion had yet been reached regarding the 
time and place of the Conference. He would inform the Parliament when a decision was 
taken* As regards the query whether the discussions will overlap, or be connected with 
the Imperial Conference, the adswer must depend on consideiations which, at present, 
cannot be precisely foretold. It depended on the date of the discussion. If, for instance, 
the discussions were held in Loudon and syncbroniKd with the Iroptiial Couiereuce, all 
kinds of qn< siious of o< uveuirnce would require consideration. 

It was also impossible to give a precise answer at this stage to the question whether 
th^ could usefully invoke such examination oi the Conference at the Imperial Cuuterence. 
He declared it was not proposed that the Confere'uce should deal with the proposals 
of the Colour Bar legislation. It was now qniie ceitain that the CoiOur Bar legislation 
would become law, though there were proposals' in it, which, to put it mildly, were not 
received with favour and gratitude in India Theresas a fundamintal iiistinctiou from 
the viewpoint of the Indian settlers between the Colour Bar and Asiatic legislation. 
He pointed put that Asiatic legislation, particularly on the face of it, was pointed at the 
Indian population in South Africa. This diacriminat ion was felt in many quaiters to be 
harsh and difficult tu bear. On the other hand, they had to recognise that the Union 
Government bad an unquestionably grave and general Native prubtem with which to 
deal, that they were the custodians of the affairs and interests of South Africa in relation 
to the problem which beset them, and in the general problem, such Indian questions 
as might arise were secondary, and secondary also as regards the numerical importance 
of Indians in propi rt ion to the population. 

Lord Birkenkuad added that one can not take the view that some considerations 
must, or even ought, to be decisive as regards Colour Bar legislations, as the Government of 
India had, not unsnccessfuliy, urged on the Union Government, to be a relevant and 
possibly decisive consideration in the matter of Asiatic question. Therefore, it was neither 
hoped, nor expected, nor would it be (ossible for the Colour Bar question to be in any 
way affected by the pioposfd Conference. 

Lord Biikeuhtad agreed that an important advance bad been marked by the agreement 
to bold a Oi uierenoe, but it would be premature to say that the holding ot the Conference 
necessarily connoted ceitaiuty of agreemtut, or even compromise, but much bact been 
gained. He declared that when the controversy was threatening to create and exacerbate 
feelings of ill-will between citizens <'f different pans of the Empire, it must cause the 
deepest anxiety to those w ho bad the interest of the Empire at heart. It was not in the 
power of His Majesty’s Government to suggest and, obviously, still less, to dictate a 
solution. The Ooveriimeni of ISouth Afiica, after dibcussious with the Indian deputations, 
bad, not without sacrifice to the course to which they appeared already committed, c* n- 
sented to the holding of the Conference, which necessitated a postponement, which 
could not be welcome to many of their own supporters, and they made the Conference 
conditional only upon broad general considerations which Lord Olivier superficial Jy 
examined in his speech. Lord Birkenhead wouid not st piesent ditcuss it because, m 
his position, it might, to some extent, embaiiass the negotiations, Lord Birkenhead’ 
emphasised that they were indebted, as indeed the Goveninifiit of India was dirply 
indebted, to the consideration aii<i patience of the Govnnment of South Africa in the 
matter deeply concerning many elements of population of that self-governing Dominion. 
Lord Birkenhead paid a tribute to the services of the deputation, whose constitution 
was a matter of considerable discussion between Loid Beading and himself. He was 
gratified that the deputation had presented the case with tact, persuasiveness and dignity. 
He endorsed Lord Olivier’s praise of the efforts of Lord Reading on behalf of this cause. 
Throughout his Viceroyalty, Lord Beading had bandied the matter, which, in many 
stages, presented elements of combustion, with bis characteristic tact aqd conciliatory 
intuition. Lord Birkenhead repeated that it would be wrong even now to bold out the 
impression that the matter wouid be completely %ealt with, but a large measure of 
success had been attained for two parts of the Empire by friendly discussion and patient 
negotiation. They bad avoided a clabh on a great Imperial issue and they were at 
least entitled to hope that the maintenance of this spirit and display of the same patience 
daring the negotiations might peimanentlj end the source of misunderstanding and 
anxiety, which had perplexed his predecessors at the India Office for generations 
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Lord OLIVIBB thought that Lord Birkieiiheid had gi?en all fatisfaotion that ooold be 
expected at the present stage, althoogh he wae a little disappointed that Liord Birkenhead 
thought it impossible to bring into the Gonleienoe the question oi the rights oC Indiana 
to which be had referred. 


The Judicial Committee Bill. 

The following is an account of the Debate on the Second reading of 
the Judicial Committee Bill in the House of Lords in June 1926 : — 

The LOUD UHANOELLOH (Viscount t-ave) : My Lores, ihe purpo^e of tliis Bi.l 
is to auiliorisu tho. poiutment of two members of the Judioial Committee with t xpeiiruce 
of Indian law and ai a reasonable remunerati >n. Appeals to the. Privy Couuoii, inolud- 
iug the special references, have grown very rapiiliy tinring the last twenty years, and 
the Indian appeals especially, which in the years 1S06 to 1910 aveiagcd 62, have, I 
believe, in the last live years averaged 91 per annum. It has often been ntoessary for the 
Council to sit in Divisions. It has sometimes been dilllcait to provide ►uffleient members 
of the Judiciary both to man the House of Lords when it is sitting on appeals and to 
man the two Divisions of the Privy ('ouncil. We never sit now in tnis House with fewer 
than live members. It is desiiabie to have live membris sitting in the First Division of 
the Privy Council and not fewer than three in the Second Division. It is not always 
easy, with the present material, to provide that number. 

I think that even my predecessors in my present office found some difficulty, but 
miu«^ is givater. Whereas they bad the assistance usually of four ex-Lord Chancellors 
i have only one upon whom 1 can rely. Three of our cz>Lord Chancellors by a chapter 
of accidents, have their time fully occupied elsewhere, but my noble aud learned friend 
Lord Haldane still gives bis invaluable help, both io the Judicial work of this Huuse and 
at the P^ivy Council, sometimes, 1 am afraid, without regard for considerations relating 
to his own health. Also one is able to have the voluntary assistance of those distinguished 
ex-Juiiges of the Court of Appeal who sit in this House, but it is absolutely necessary 
that we should have two members of the Privy Council with special experience of the 
diverse systems of Indian law and able and willing to give the whole of their time to 
the judicial work when the other tribunal is sitting. 

We have bad, since 87, two members of the Court appointed under the Judicature 
Act of that year, but under terms which provide for them a reniuneiation w'hich is really 
not sufficient even to pay their ordinary expenses. One of those, Sir John Edge, retired 
at the end of May last at the age of 84, aud 1 should like to take this the iiist opportunity 
1 have had since his retirement, of paying a tribute in a few words to the great public 
Sfi vices Which he has tendered. He was appointed a Justice of the North-Western 
Provinces 40 years ago. He returned to this country in 1898. Bince then he has been, 
tiistiy, a member of the Council of India, and since the year 1908 an active member of 
the Jiglicial Committee of the Privy Councti, and 1 think that not only bis knowledge of 
Indian la# bnt his experience of the Indian character, and bis strong common sense, will 
long be missed by bis coileagnes on that tribunal. The other member sitting from India 
is Mr. Ameer All, who has also been with ns since the year 1907. aud who has done, 1 
need hardly say, admirable work, bnt unring the last year or two has sometimes been 
prevented fiom sitting by reasons of beallb. 

1 think 1 have said enough to show that some further assistance is required. • Last 
year, after consult ation with the Secretary of Btate for India, and with the late Viceroy, 
who was then beie, we proposed to the Government of India that two new members sbouldr 
be appointed at a salary of £4,00g a year each, to be contributed as to one half by tbit 
country and as to one half by India. That proposal was brought before the Indian 
Legislature, but after debate was re jeoted. I have read the debate and 1 am not quite 
sni'e that ail t he members who look part fnlly nnderstood wbat was proposed, and 1 am 
toil! that it is possible that a different view may be taken at some future time. Of comae 
the matter cannot wait, and what we now piopote to Parliamint Is that Bis Majesty^ 
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men oriminale. I wonder how the Noble Lord himself woold like to be called a criminal 
if certain charges were made against hii|^ by people unknown to him, if the soundness 
of those charges was investigated, in his absence, and he was not entitled either to speak 
himself, to cross-examine the people making the charges, or to have someone there to 
perform this function for him. If in those circumstances be were found guilty, 1 am 
sure his blood woold boil if someone afterwanis called him a criminal, and 1 think he 
ought to be a little more circumspect than he was just now in using that most offensive 
term against citizens of the British Empire who have been charged with offences of 
which they have never bad a fair opportunity of clearing themselves. Charges have been 
made, but they have never been expressly formulated and their soundness has never been 
tested in a court of law. 


Intimidation of witnesses— a Myth« 

I submit to this Committee that the Bengal Ordinance, which we arc considering, 
is a great blot upon the Government of India. It runs counter to the very elementary 
British principle that no man should be condemned unheard, but, as the Noble Lord 
told us this afternoon, there are some 130 British subjects who are at present under one 
form of restraint or another in India, who have been condemned without being given 
the slightest opportunity of proving w nether or not they were innocent. The justification 
for this Bengal Criminal Ordinance Act was the statement that the ordinary common 
law woold not be effective in dealing with these particular cases. It was said that if 
the cases were tried in the open court, there would be intimidation of witnesses and there 
might be violence offered to witnesses, but it is perfectly true, as my Hon. Friend the 
Member for Dundee said— and 1 challenge the Noble Lord to produce any evidence to 
the contrary — that the authorities in India have not been able to adduce a single case 
in recent times — that is, since the Bengal Criminal Ordinance Act came into force, and 
even for two years before that*— in which there has been any intimidation of witnesses. 
The Noble Lord says he is prepared to produce evidence to show that intimidation has 
been taking place but if he does ihat to-night he will be doing something which the 
Government of India have been unable to do in the Legislative Assembly and I should 
hear that evidence with very great interest. 

Unfounded Charges. 

I want to suggest to the Committee that there was absolutely no justification at all 
for applying this exceptionally suppressive measure to India. There is no proof that the 
ordinary law has broken down. It was said, for instance, that there was a great deal 
pf smuggling of arms, ammunition, and explosives of one kind and another going on, and 
tLv. warrants' which were issued for the search and arrest of these men expressly stipulated 
that '^hey w.erc intended to discover arms and explosives in the residence of these men. 
The ^ Searches took place, and there was not a single bomb, revolver or explosive ingredient, 
nor indeed a single revolutionary document, found in the boases searched. There is one 
particular point which could be tested, and what was the result ? The Commissioner of 
Police for Calcutta, Sir Charles Tegart, who was then Mr. Tegart, admitted a few days 
after the raids had taken place that not a single revolver nor any explosive or bomb had 
been discovered in these houses. That is an indication of the amount of substance there 
is in the charges against these men. One was smuggling of arms and ammunition, the 
other was revolutionary conspiracy to overthrow the Government by violence and the 
third was conspiracy to assassinate Government officials. The Committee ought to 
renoember the kind of men who have been arrested on charges of this sort. There is the 
Chief Executive Officer of Calcutta Corporation, a man of great culture, of great refine- 
ment, of unimpeachable character. Is It at all conceivable that that man has been 
conspirirg to assassinate Government officials f There are many other men of his type 
among the prisoners. I do not think the Noble Lord or anyone else could seriously 
suggest that men of that type were really Involved in criminal conspiracy. 

Challenge to Produce Evidence. 

The Government is said to have got evidence. I would like the Noble Lord to tell 
us what kind of evidence they have got. Have they any documentary evidence ? If 
they have, I hope he will say so. If they have not, I hope he will say what kind of evidence 
they are relying upon. Presumably they are relying upon verbal statements by some 
f^ople who may or may not be enemies of those charges. The Noble Lord knows enough 
about human nature to know that motives of jeolousy or hatred may enter into state- 
mente of that kind. It is quite conceivable that some of the brilliant yonng men in the . 
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8wm){it PATij hiTe made enemiee and that Iheie cnemiei have taken the oppoitmiiiy 
of bearing the witnem against them. The onij waj of testing whether snoh obargea am 
false or trne is by examination and oross^xamination. In a British Court of Law the 
onsnpported evidence ol a witness is not aooepted until it has b en subject t(i examination 
and cross-examination. None of this evidence has been subjected to that. It is expressly 
forbidden in the Ordinance that either these men nr their representatives shall be entltl^ 
to be present when their cases are being heard I do not know what the oonstitotiona) 
lawyers of this country think of procedure of that kind, but to me as a layman it seems 
a gross outrage on elementary British justice. 

Chorus of Condemnation. 

A very distinguished public servant who had a long and honourable oonneotion with 
India, said something about it in hie time. I refer to Lord Merley. In 1908 there were 
deportations from India without trial and Lord Morley, who was then the Secretary of 
State for India, was very concerned about what was happening. He wrote on the l8th 
November to Lord Minto who was then Viceroy : 

** One thing I do beseech you to avoid a single case of investigation in the abaenoe 
of the accused." 

All these oases to which I am referring are taking place in the abS''^'C of the 
accused. 

*' We may argue as much as we like about it and there may be no substantial in- 
justice about it, but it has an ugly, Continental, Austrian, Russian look about it." 

in 1909 there was active agitation am mg the roombers of the Tory party themselves 
against these deportations without trial. In that year Lord Morley wrote, and it is of 
great interest in view of wlio is the present occu|Mint of the position of Hecretary of State 
for India r 

“In the last fusillade of questions at the beginning of the week, a very clever Tory 
lawyer, P. E. Smith, the rising hope of his party, joined the hunt, and some of the best 
of our men are getting uneasy. The point txken Is the failure to tell the deportee what 
he is arrested for, to detain a man without letting him know exactly why, to give him 
chance of clearing himself. In spite of your Indian environment, you can easily under- 
stand bow distasteful is such a line as (hat to our honest Englishmen with their good 
traditions, and you will perceive the difficulty of sustaining a position to uncongenial to 
popular habits of mind." 


What liOrd Birkenhead Thought in 1909. 

But I think I can produce even better authority than that. This question was asked 
on the 23rd May 1909 ; 

“Has the evidence against the prisoners concerned been made known to them so as 
to give them an opportunity of explaining or dfaling with It "? 

That is a very pertinrut (lueslion, which I would have been proud to put myself. It 
was not put by me, however ; that question was put by Mr. P. E, Smith, now Lord 
Birkenhead. Again, he. asked another question whicii shows how he, as a constitutional 
lawyer, soaked in the British tradition that a man should not be tried and punished 
unheard, was very cone rned and disturtied at what was bap{>ening at the time, which 
:6 something analogous to what is happening imw. He asked : 

“ Will the right hon. Gentleman say what is the objection to informing the persons 
who have been deported a^ to the evidence and the grounds npon which they have been 
deported ?" 

Demami for Releate or Profier Trial 

1 am prepared to rest my case on the antborlty of the present Becretary of State 
for India. What was good law in those days, what was good constitutional usage, what 
was good doctrine of ordinary British justice is equ'dly good to-day. I am prepared 
to support him in demanding that these men should either be released forthwith or be 
given an opportunity of proper trial according to the conception of British jnitice on 
I the attitude taken op by Lord Birkenhead in those days. It is said that every man who 
has been charged is a member of a terrorist organisation. We might ask just as a imall 
act of justice whether he would not give the name of the terrorist organisation referred to. 
That cannot incriminate anybody. There is no witness involved to be subjected to 
violence afterwards if he gives the name. I would invite him to do so as proof of the 
bona-fides of the Government in the matter, 1 would remind him of this— -it may not 
be true, 1 have no foundation in faet—but there is an ugly tcspicion abroid in India 
that these men nre being token and interned not beoause then is any reality In 
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the eb*rges fromnlatad againet them bat beeaase they were partionlarly able and 
actiye members of a political party which was becoming a great menace to the powers 
that be m India. If he wonid clear my mind and the minds of many people in India 
of that saspiojon, he sbonld at least be prepared to tell ns the name of the terrorist 
organisation. 

My final word is this, These men have now been interned, and have bad their 
liberty taken away. I do not care what internment it is, but their liberty has been taken 
away for nearly two years and they have bad no chance of defending themselves. How 
mnch longer are they to be kept in this position f Is it the intention of the Government 
of India to keep these men interned tor the rest of their lives f Not even the Noble 
Lord — die-hard though he may be — is prepared to get up in this Committee to-night and 
say that these men are to be interned without trial for the rest of their lives. Tbat 
brings us to this. Tbat some time or other the Government must say that these men most 
be released and come to trial according to the oruinary perceptions of British justice. 
Therefore, I invite the Noble Lord to urge the Government that they must come some 
time or other to say that there shall be no further delay in the matter but that for the 
credit of our British justice and the credit of our reputation in India these men in the 
near future shall either be brought to trial or set at liberty. 

Mr. JOHNSTON in the coarse of his speech said ; — 

I rise, however, particularly to discuss a subject which has not been discussed this 
afternoon. The Noble Lord himself, in his introductory statement, skated over the subject. 
I compliment him on his statement this afternoon and on the number of the subjects he 
was able to deal with in a smallish way in the time at his disposal. But I must say 
that 1 admire him when he is more natural than he was. His loquacity was restrained 
this afternoon, and I admired his politeness and affability. Personally, however, 1 
prefer him when he is more pagnaoious. Probably 1 shall succeed him in making him 
more pugnacious before 1 am finished. 

No charge against Mr. Subhas Bose. 

1 want to refer to the subject of deportation of persons without trial, without even 
a charge levelled against them. 1 want to take one specific case as an illustration— the 
case of Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose, the late town clerk, or Chief Executive Officer of the 
second city of the Empire, Calcutta, The Chief Executive Officer really means an official 
like our town clerk. Mr. Bose a year and nine months ago was arrested under the Bengal 
Ordinance, or, I think, it is Regulation No. Ill of 1818 passed at a time when the 
descendants of the Grand Mogul eat on the throne of Delhi. The Regulation was passed 
to deal with foreign Powers, with trouble on the frontier, perhaps with French emissaries. 
Mr. Bose was arrested, put into gaol, and has lain there for a year and nine months. 
No charge has been preferred against him to this day. No charge was levelled against 
him, and frequent attempts have been made in this House and elsewhere to extract from 
the Noble Lords a reason, a justification for bis imprisonment without charge or trial. 
It is non-British and inhumane. So far we have failed to obtain any satisfaction. When 
this Ordinance was being passed the late Viceroy, Lord Beading made this statement : 

“ This Ordinance is directed solely to those ends, and will in no way touch or affect 
the interests or the liberties of any citizen, whether engaged in private or public affairs, 
so long as they do not give themselves up to criminal methods.*’ 

1 am not concerned to deny tbat the Government of India have arrested persons 
under the Ordidance guilty of violent agitation, or agitation which made for and ended 
in violence. I do not deny tbat. But what responsible people in India do deny is that 
there is any discoverable person or justification for arresting the town clerk of Calcutta 
and confining a man like him in gaol for 21 months without any charge. 

Agents Provocateur. 

Let me take this evidence. I have here a statement signed by two other persons, 
Bbuprndra Kumar Dutt and Jiban IaII Chatterjee. It is to the following effect : 

*‘ When we first joined the Indian National Congress and the N. C. O. movement 
we found mixing freely with the young men of the country, amongst others, a certain 
person whose name we are ready to disclose in case of a proper and impartial inquiry 
into this most serious affair. We have knowledge that while previously looked up in 
gaol as State prisoner, this man, along with some others of his ilk, was in touch with 
and helping the secret service even from gaol. While the non-violent N.C.O. movement 
was at its full swing be was inciting — trying to incite— yonng men to form a party of 
violence. He tried to persuade even some of ns to talm np to leadership of sack a 
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fNir^ M againit the party of non-Tiolenee N. 0. 0. whtob| aeoordliig to hie preaehliiga 
wai doing immenw harm to the ooantry. Failing to Inetigate pereone who knew 
•oraelbing of men and things, he began to oharaoteriie thoee penone with having tnrned 
moderate, and we know that with an amount of oratory and enpport and flnan^ 
by dark powen from behind, he encoeeded In getting together a batch of young nm. 
We had very strong reasons to believe that whatever political violence has bm oomait* 
ted in Bengal after the non-co-operation movement is the activity of this group conali- 
ing of the innocent dupes of this agent provocateur,'* and was inoiteii and enginewed 
by him," 

Here is a criminal evidence. The writers of this letter were prepared to give the 
man's name if need be an<i everything about him. The name, I think, oame oat in 
Court, but for good reasons, doubtless, the matter was not pressed by counsel for defenoe. 

"Csarist Proceeding" 

Here is a definite allegation. It is a definite allegation of a Government agent 
inciting young men to violence. Is it, we are entitled to ask, on the strength of snb- 
orned evidence, that men are landed in gaol T We are entitled to ask that question. It 
is an anomalous proceedins. It is a Csarist proceeding. The great Csar of llussia got 
hold of the Int<?llectaals and sent them off to Siberia, But the British F^pire cannot 
last on this kind of thinv. If this man had committed crime he ongL: to have been 
brought to trial. Let such m«‘n be charged 1 I know what the answer will be in the 
case of Mr. Bose and men of his type or kind. It is that if they were brought to trial 
then the witnesses and others would be murderetl. But I have firsthand knowledge from 
the Chairman of the Swacajisr. party who says that strings of cases can be produced, 
tiled by Indian Judges and Indian juries, with Indians witnesses, where the aoouicd 
was found guilty and where no harm has come to the witnesses or to the jurors. It Is 
declareil that there is no evidence wliatever of any violenoe to witnessiti or to Jurors 
unless the Government goes back for almost 18 years. 

The So-called Enquiry. 

Earl Winterton : This is a definite charge and deals with some persons of tho 
Hon'ble Member's acquaintance. There was an inquiry into these allegations, and they 
were found to be utterly unfounded, i cannot give instances at tho moment, but I 
will in my reply give numbers of cases where the witnesses bad been interfered with. 

Mr. Johnston : I will take the first point of the Noble Lord. An appeal was sent 
from gaol to Lord Reading. 1 understand the Noble Lord to say that these statemenia 
have been examined by him personally. 

Earl Winterton : Yes, 1 saw the allegations that were made. They were without 
foundation. 

Mr. Johnston : May I ask the Noble Lord when that inquiry was held f Were tbeto 
two prisoners represented at the inquiry f Was their evidence taken or waa an 
" exparte " inquiry held in their absence f 

Earl Winterton : If the lion. Member takes the view, which is very much favoured 
by his party on this question, then it is useless for me to argue. What I say is that an 
inquiry was belli by the proper authority and the allegations were found to be devoid of 
all foundation. 

Mr. Johnston : Did some officer of the Government made an inquiry into the definite 
statement made by these two men 7 

Earl Winterton : Two criminals in goal made allegations against the authorities, and 
those authorities, in accordance with the praetfoe of inquiry into such allegations, made 
full inquiries and those allegations were found to be without foundation. 1 know that 
will not convince the Hon. Member, because be suffers from the delusion— 

Mr. Johuston : 1 want to know. Captain FiUroy, if that is a Parliamentary sspres- 
siOD, and 1 would remind the Noble Lord that two can play at that game. 

The Deputy Chairman : The Noble Lord did not say anything which is out of order. 

«* No Justification for these Arrests." 

Mr. Johnston : The Noble Lord has been very nngentlemanly, and if he wonts that 
kind of fighting he can have it There has been no impartial inquiry at all into this 
matter, and to say that an inquiry was held by some officer, who may perhaps have been 
implicated in organising agents provocateur, and to hold the inquiry in the absenee of 
those who make the accusation, is worse than a Rnssian procedure. There is no deloslon 
about the fact that these people are in goal withoot trial, and 1 deny that anybody is a 
criminal until he has been found guilty in an open Court. If a man is simply arrested on 
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word o! a police officer or an agent*pro?ooatear 1 deny that he is a criminal. I ha?e 
tried to see both sides of this question. I have made inquiries among officials and English 
representatives in Calcutta and elsewhf^re. I have taken the trouble to read up the proceed- 
ings in the Legislative Assembly. I have read the speech made by Mr. Donovan, which 
was a very able speech and 1 find that no attempt has been made to justify under the 
British flag imprisonment without trial and my firm conviction is that there is no justi- 
fication for these arrests. This kind of thing is simply poisoning the whole of our 
administration in India and is preventing proper harmonious relations between the races 
and the classes. This House ought to ring with indignation against any Government 
which permits the putting of men into prison without a charge and without trial.'* 

Ool. WEDGWOOD declared that Lord Irwin was perhaps the ideal Viceroy India 
could have during her present troubles, — not merely democratic, but his religious sincerity 
enabled him to make a profound appeal to India with its religious dissensions. It 
seemed to him that Lord Irwin was a man to whom religion came only second to pride 
in Britain's traditions and that was exactly a sort of control and guidance India needed 
at present. Ho hoped a Royal Commission would be established this or next year so 
that it could be ready in 1929. He believed the Labour Party was being developed in India 
which would do most to break down the absurd superstition of walking out of the 
Assembly. He suggested the revival of the title of honourable for all the members of the 
Legislative Assembly so as to exalt the position of the Indian members of the Parliament. 

Mr. Shapurji SAELATVALA who was given a fairly early chance in the debate, 
delivered one of those logically-cut speeches for which he had earned the distinction in 
a section of the English press as possessing a * logic mad* eastern mind. He began by 
confessing his great partiality for the Swaraj Party— the differences in which was 
so happily commented upon by the Under-Secretary of State. Mr. Saklatvala*8 comment 
on the Governmental position with regard to the communal riots was very enlightening. 
In the course of his speech he said 

** A morning paper with a notorious title had an editorial article which I passed on 
to the late Minister of Health at the Conference. It deliberately takes credit for the clever* 
ness with which British officials have separated the solidarity of the Hindus and Maho- 
medans in India. It claims full credit for undoing within a very short period, the work 
that was done by Gandhi and Das on sentimental grounds. , .)** The greatest dialecti- 
cal sucoess which Mr. Saklatvala scored in the debate was in his ready retort to Earl 
Winterton*s interruption : If the British people, employers and employed, would pay 
more for the wheat, the cotton and other goods produced in India, India would be able 
to buy more British goods." Mr. Saklatvala : **It will not go to the cultivator. It will 
go to the broker, the money-lender and the exploiter. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company will put up their freight as soon as they realise that raw materials in 
India are producing a good price.*’ On Winterton's dissimting, Mr. Saklatvala came 
down with an illustration as to bow the freight of Manganese was raised from 12 to 52 
a ton during the Russo-Japanese war when owing to the scarcity of Russian manganese, 
the Indian manganese appreciated in price from 40 a ton to 120 a ton. His success over 
the chairman who enquired whether the mines were not included in the transferred 
subjects, thereby suggesting that they should not be discussed, was also signal. Mr. 
Saklatvala replied : ** There are four mining areas in Central India which are directly 
under Government control, associated with the Government railways for the provision 
of coal.’* 

Earl WIKTERTON, replying to the debate, remarked that the absence of a serious 
criticism was a tribute to the success of administration of the Government of India during 
the past yter. He expressed gratitude at the Oppositions* non-party attitude in respect 
of the Indian affairs. He emphasised that the Labour Government had accepted the 
policy of the Bengal Ordinance. Evidence has convinced him that all persons dealt 
with under the Ordinance were guilty of terrorist conspiracy or that they were privy to it. 
fle eoDcinded by urging the Indians to co-operate fully in the task of making the present 
stage of the Reforms useful and beneficial, for thus alone would the next stage towards 
the fulfilment of their aspirations be achieved. 

The estimatea weve then egieed to without division. 



The Lord's Debate on India 

HOUSE OP LOPDS--THE 26 TH fULY 1926. 

The three spoeohes on India in the House of Lords ou the 28th July 
1926 were a sort of adjunct to the debate in the CoiDmons as i^'veu io the 
preceding pages. The discussion in the Lords was the more interesting of 
the two because there we had the present and the late Secretaries of State 
facing each other and following them a rather stricking speech from the 
Ex-Viceroy, Lord Reading. I'ho following is the full text of the speeches 
delivered on the occasion and is reproduced from Hansard : — 

Lord OLIVIER had ^iveu Notice to ank the Secretary of State for i;u to give 
this Houfic information on such a8(iectB of Indian affairs as he may consider 
to be of general and immediate public interest, and in particular with nganl 
to the apparent diuiinutiou in some ipiarters and recent eaaoerbatinu in 
otheifi of turbulent or unooiistitutional manifestations of popular feeling'*. 

The noble Lord said : My Lords, I placofi this Notice upon the Paper some months 
ago for the simple purpose of enabling your Lordships to receive, as you are alwaya 
anxious to receive, from the becretaiy of State his account of the fortunes of that 
Dependency during the last twelve months, and 1 included in my Question some of the 
BubjeetB in wldch 1 thought that your Lordships would bi* intereBted. In addition to 
those Bubjects 1 have privately given notice to the noble Bari of one or two other pointa 
upon which I shall be very glad if he will give os some information. I read the statement 
that was made iu another place by the Uuder-Hrcietary of Stale fur India and I did not 
setHn that statement any reference to ou 1 relations with the Kingdom of Afghanistan or 
to the diflQculiies which are continuaily confiontiug us with regard to the frontier 
tribes between India and that country. 

1 shail be very glad if the noble Earl can tell os bow onr relations with the Emir are 
proceeding witii regard to ilioBt; difRcult ejoesiioDH of the allegiance and employment of 
the frontier tribt'S about which we have had constant correspondence with him, desiring, 
as we do, to retain their loyalty to us whilst not interfering with their oocaskmai 
employment in Afghanistan. The position of ihetMi tribes is well known to your Lordships. 
There is continual unrest among them and a continual dispOHition to seek employment 
and a means of livelihood outshle their own country and, owing to that economic fact, 
diffculties arise both on our Bide and on the side of Afghanistan. In that connection, 1 
notice that this point is referred ui in a Not<ce that has bei u given by the noble Earl, 
Lord Mayo, with regard to the eetabl ishmeni of out bold u|>ou that part ot the oonntry 
by the builoiijg of roads. This is a point to which the noble Earl iu another place did 
nut refer, and upon which I think that your Uodthips would be interested to have 
some information. 

Administration of Indian Jails, 

Another point which I gave the noble Earl private notice ol my intention to raise 
I concerns the admimstiation of Indian gaols. In August last 1 caihd hit! attention to 
I; that Bubject in connection with a case that bad arisen in which a charge was made 
against the administration of Indian gaols and which became the subject of a judicial 
decision. The noble Earl, in replying to me upon that lubjecr, said that the Oovernmeut 
of the I'unjab, on the publication of the article containing charges against ttio 
aiiminiBtrxtion of Indian gaols, oidered an investigation by the I nspecioi -General of 
Prisons, and that inquiry repoi ted that the allegations were witbont foundation and 
were false. The Government thereupon were advised that a suit should be brought, and 
the gaoler in the case brought a suit which was hied m the Court of the Bub-Judge 
claiming damages, aud the Local Government bore the cost of the suit. On the whole, the 
judgment was iu tavour of the defemlant, and an appeal was entered, again at the cost of 
the Government, aud the noble Earl couJil not give as further information as to tlie costs 
of the case at that time. 

16 
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I urged thut eome general inquiry ehonld be made by tbe Goeernment of Indii into 
the administratioa of gaols and I have learned that since that time a much more searching 
inqniry has been made by a Commission appointed for tbe purpose. The Report has been 
pnblished and 1 have seen a copy of it. No doubt the Secretary of State for India has 
also seen it, and i think he will agree with me that tbe facts with regard to the administra- 
tion of gaols revealed in that Report, contrary to the impression conveyed by the Report 
of the Inspector-General, is exceedingly scandalous. I have no doubt it will receive the 
attention of tbe Government of India as well as of the Government of the Punjab. What 
1 wish to know is whether that Report has been brought to the attention of the noble 
£arl, and if he can assure your Lordships that careful attention will be drawn, not only 
in the Punjab but in the rest or India, to the fact that, scandals are proved to be 
prevailing in the Punjab precisely of the kind alleged in the Report — an organised 
system of corruption of the lower ranks of tbe prison administration whereby practically 
auy prisoner whose relations would pay for him would get anything he desired except 
possibly female society, while those persons who did not submit to blackmail were 
subjected to punishments. 1 have no doubt whatever that those matters will receive 
most careful attention, but 1 trust we shall have a further assurance that there will be 
a further general inqniry into the rest of tbe administration of the gaols. 

Akali Disturbances. 

1 have read a statement made by the noble Lord in another place with regard to the 
Akali disturbances. Two or three years ago the condition of things in the Punjab with 
regard to the Akali disturbances was most unsatisfactory, and as the late Leader of the 
House, Lord Curzon, observed when I brought matters to his notice in this House 

and it is evident there must have been regrettable mismanagement somewhere to have 

brought about a state of affairs in which you have bodies of Sikh fanatics marching 
about the country and having to be shot down because they are resisting the legitimate 
decrees of Government,** All of us who have taken an interest in Indian affairs note 
with great satisfaction that recently there appear to have been none of these unfortunate 
conflicts between the Akali Bikhs and the Government which we were accustomed to 
hear of nearly every month two or three years ago. Seeing that the previous state of 
affairs was credited to mismanagement, we ought to be satisfied tiiat affairs in the Punjab 
are now being administered in an eflSicient manner, and we ought to bo glad of that 
fact. The noble Karl said that the final condition of affairs was at present satisfactory 
but that the Sikhs were disputing among themselves with a certain amount of liveliness 
as to how their differences were to be settled. 1 hope he will be able to tell us that the 
liveliness is not at all likely to break out again m practical action, such as occurred in 
the Punjab previously, and has occurred in other parts of India, arising out of religious 
differences. 

The Bengal Ordinance. 

In connection with matters which have interested your Lordships in former debates 
1 shall be glad if ho can give us iniormation with regard to the upshot of the operation of 
what is known as the Bengal Ordinance, where special powers are given to the Government 
to deal with the organisation of anarchic crime. We have not heard lately of any 
recrudescence of that erbne, and I shall be glad if he will give ns a statement as to how 
that Ordinance has worked — whether there has been recently any necessity to take 
further action under it, and whether, among tliose persons who were interned or imprisoned 
under it, it has been found possible to release any number on giving satisfactory 
assurances. 


Hinda-Muslim Disturbances. 

Then I come to the question of the disturbances about which we have heard a good 
deal lately In the Press— disturbances arising largely out of antagonism between the 
Muslim and Hindu communities. Those reports come to us in the Press in a manner 
which does not convey very much real information as to their significance and origin. We 
are told that there was an organised ban(i which attacked a Hindu procession, or that the 
Hindus organised a disturbance in front of a mosque. 1 wish the noble Earl would give 
us, if he is able to do so, some deeper diagnosis of what is really the origin of these 
disturbances. We had in this House yesterday an interesting little commentary on the 
question of riots in connection with the Criminal Justice (Increase of Penalties) Bill, 
and it was pointed out that a riot in English law is really analysable into three processes*— 
unlawful assembly, then rout, and then riot, I want to go back to the origin and cause 
of the riot. Where is the unlawful assembly ? Where are these things concerted, and 
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by what instigation T There is some kind of nnderstnnding that a disturbance shall take 
place which results in a body of persons with long staves appearing in the streets, 
prepared to beat any one Indonging to an opposing faction. I wish to know if the noble 
Earl has any information as to the sources of the disturbances. 

Are they religious, or are they i>o'it.ioal, aimed at destroying members of the eleotorate 
of the opposition? Or are they of a wider oharaotorf That is to say, are they really 
disturbances got up for the purpose of criminal disorder, for the purpose of creating 
disorder in which there can be robbery or old grudges can bt< paid off— because 
I have seen some indications in the communications from India that the Qoternment 
of India are taking the view that there is now in Calcutta a large bo<ly of rather 
turbulent disorderly and criminal people, who flock in from the ootfntry, prepared 
for any kind of disorder and dii^turbance. Therefore it seems possible that those 
are the three sources of the instigation of these riots and I shall be glad if the noble 
Earl hat been able to discern and diagnose in what respect those various causes oontiibttte. 
1 will say no more upon the ({uestion of disturbances. 1 have indicated the points on 
which I shall be very glad if we can have information. 

The Keforms Question. 

Finally, the noble Earl will, I hope, be able to tell us somethinr. a i: ii regard to 
what 1 may call strictly the political situation. When the noble Karl last addressed 
your Lordships on the subiect of India he made a very straightforward and in my opinion 
a very proper and liberal statement of his position with regani to the constitutional 
questions. 1 had urged that the Government should take into consideration at an early 
date, in view of the Ueport of tlie Mudttiman <b»mmittet», the. question whether the 
Constitution could not be made more workable, because it was obvious on the face of it 
that there were elements of that Constitution which really it was almost impossible 
to work for the purposes for which, and in the spirit in which, it was unquestionably 
designed. My colleagues in the late Government and myself, in all the public utterances 
and writings which we have given vent to on this subject, have invariably taken the view 
that although there might lx* unsatisfactory features in the Montagu-Chelmsfoid Constitu- 
tion, the liest policy for the Nationalist. Party in India was to go in and make the best 
r»f them ; that by doing so they would be able to use the existing Constitution for such 
purpose as it could be used for, and that bona fldc co-operation in its working would b> 
the best demoneiration and the best test of those elements in which it was really defective 
and unworkable. 

In response to that the noble Karl said that the question of the further consideration 
of this matter was entirely open, but that for his part he urged that there should Im 
responsive co-operation and that the best service which Indian Nationalists could Ho to 
their country was to co-oprrate responsibly In working the present Constitution. That 
was a perfectly fair rkmand to make. I shoulil be very gloii if the nohlo^Earl can tell 
U8 whether there has really been any material response to that and whether he, sees in 
the present situation any signs of encouragement that the rf8|K)Diie will go on. That is 
the point upon which 1 should l)e glad if he can give us some infurmaiion. 1 am not 
moving for Papers, I have raised this question simply for the purpose of eliciting infor- 
mation for your liOrdships, and possibly others of your lordships will contribute (uytber 
inquiry upon subjects on which they desire information. 

The Secretary of State for India (the Karl of BIRKENHEAD) My Lords, the 
noble Lord, following his usual very courteous and 1 think very convenient practice, 
acquainted me with the particular question upon which he desired information, 1 am, 
therefore, as a preliminary to the few general oliservations that 1 shall find it proper to 
make, able to deal so far as I can with the interrogations which the Noble Lord has 
put to mo. First in the order of bis questions 1 will place that which he ntldreRse<i to mo 
with reference to the coercive action taken against the Bengali terrorists. I have never 
concealed ray view that the whole country, and indeed the Empire, owes a consldorabto 
debt to the Labour Governmofit at the moment when the noble Lord discharged the 
respoBFibility which I undertak** to-day for the courageous action which, aeting in concert 
with the late Viceroy, Lord Reading, they undertook. I inherited that policy from the 
noble Lord as hgredUas perhaps damnosa^ but certainly necessary, and 1 have attempted 
in this particular matter to carry on the policy which the noble Lord beqncatbed to me 
and in the wisdom of which I was, and am, entirely eoqniesoent. 

Bengal Arrests, 

1 will now give the noble Lord tbe information on that point for which be asks. 
At the end of 1924, there bed been made 46 arrests under tbe Regulation of 1618 and 65 
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under the Ordinance of 1924. From that date up to Jane SO, 1926 there have been 42 
further arrests, of which one was under the Regulation and the rest were under the 
Ordinance or the Act which continued the Ordinance. Nineteen of these were made 
after Octo^ 1 last year. The noble Lord is naturally anxious to know how these 168 
captives have been treated, and I will give that information. Of the 47 State prisoners 
under the Regulation, 81 have been transferred to detention under the Ordinance — a 
step which I know mehts with the approval of the noble Lord, and which was taken so 
that they might be domiciled in villages instead of being confined in gaols. The remain- 
ing 16 are still in prison. I have, therefore, to account for 1.87 prisoners under the 
Ordinance and the Act of 1925, that is to say, 66 arrested in 1924, 41 arrested later, and 
81 transferred from being State prisoners. Of these, only 69 are now in gaol ; 64 are 
required to live in specified villages other than their own homes ; 12 are obliged to 
live in their own homes ; 9 have been released ; one killed himself ; and two have been 
convicted of ordinary ofifences under the law and are undergoing normal sentences. There 
were thus on June 30 of this year 125 persons remaining under control under the Act 
of 1925. ® 

I may be told— though 1 doubt whether I shall be told from any respnnsible source 
— that nine releases are very few. But 1 have to remind the House that within the 
period covered by the brief survey I have attempted there have been manv incidents 
which must make any Government cautious in its ilecisions. Some members of the con- 
spiracy have been discovered in possession of a technically very complete apparatus for 
forging currency notes, others have been convicted of dealing in smuggled weapons with 
Chinamen — a purpose which seems remote from any legitimate aspirations; nine of 
them were convict^ of conspiracy and the possphsion, for purposes of that conspiracy 
in or near Calcutta, of revolvers, cartidges, bombs, and chemicals ; and a tenth, an 
associate of the nine, of being concerned in imj^iting arms from overseas. These ten men 
after conviction, in the Alipore Gaol, murdered the police officer who had done special 
service in fighting this terror, its long as 1 discharge these responBibilities I am not, in 
the face of these facts, much moved by criticisms of my conduct in hesitating to release 
or advise the release of men belonging to such associations. 

But the Goveroment of India has throughout, in my judgment, exbibitcHl in this 
matter every quality of reasonableness. It has shown itself ready to use clemency where 
clemency is safe. It has, for instance, lately remitted the remainder of the sentence on five 
men convicted in the years 1913 and 1916 of offences committed under the direction of 
these same organisations, and the only condition attached to the remission was that the 
convicts sbool(j keep clear of the terrorist movement and report immediately to the authority 
any attempt made to draw them into it. Moreover, I think I ought to add that seven 
of the nine releases have been made in the three months from February to April of this 
year and the process of transfer from gaols to villages is always in progress. It is 
therefore, I think quite clear, and will be so to the noble Lord, that each case is under 
constant examination and that detention is not extended beyond the time and degree 
required. I have only to add upon this particulnr matter that the present Viceroy is 
fully acquainted with my views in this matter and will, I am sure, take such action or 
make such inquiries or proposals as may seem to his Government to be desirable and not 
to be dangerous to the public. 

The Sikh Trouble. 

I will deal next with the question which the noble LoH put to me with reference 
to the Sikh disturbances. The prolonged struggle over the management of Sikh Gnrd- 
waras, which had at one time the unfortunate effect of potting a large body in that 
community in open strife with the Government, has at last been teiminated, we may hope, 
by the enactment of a law passed without any opposition, for controlling Sikh endow- 
ments and religious property in the Punjab. So far as 1 can Judge at this distance from 
w scene, only a few irreconcilables are still fighting against the will of their leaders, 
being bent on keeping the grievance open and preventing the^ peace which might be 
expected to follow the settlement and release, upon promise of co-operation, of almost all 
the men who were under trial for their acts of lawlessness during the agitation. We may, 
therefore, I feel sure, safely congratulate the Governor of the Province on the success 
with which he and his officers have contributed to this happy ending, if I am not too 
sanguine in seeing the TestoTation ot oidet, tn end of the crisis which has occasioned 
great anxiety not only to the Government ol India but to the Government oi Ibis oonntry, 

Conmmunal Tronbles. 

How 1 tpwoaoh a graver topic to whjoh the noble Lord baa ipecifically reqnerted 
niy attention. It is that of the outbreak of renewed oommuniU disturbances in an emblt* 
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tercd and violent form in bo many different parte of India. It wonJd indeed be true 
to say that this recradescenco has been the most marked oiroumstanoe to which I ought 
to draw attenti m now, twelve months almost to a week einoe I last addressed your 
Lordships upon the general topic of Indian affairs. When 1 made my first speech as 
SMretary of State, there was no alarming situation so far as the bitterness of communal 
disturbance was concerned, and quite other topics engaged almost the whole of the speech 
to which I found it necessary to ask the attention of your Lordships, In the last twelve 
months undoubtedly th#*re has been a renewal in the bitterest form of disturbances, violence 
and bloodshed which must always occasion the deepest anxiety to tho^e who are charged 
with the responsibility for order and goisi government in ludia. 

The Noble Lord invited me t.i a somew'hat profound and difficult analysis of this 
topic. I will certainly not refuse as far as I can, tliongh fully consemua of its difflionlties« 
to afford to the Noble Lord any nssisrance which it in in my power to give in the re- 
searches which he has recently made upon this subject. Hut, if I sought for hoars by 
every ingenuity of speech of whioli I could make myself the master to explain what is 
fondamental in British policy upon this matter, I could nid equal or in any way attempt 
to discharge my task so completely as by citing the famous passage from QuA'/q Victoria*! 
Proclamation on the assumption, in 1868, of the Government of India by *he Grown— a 
great and memorable moment. If your Lurdahips will l>e so patient, passage is not 
long and I will read it, because it is expressive of the spirit and the only spirit in which 
the Government of India, in ho far as its duties are undertaken in this country, is 
approached 

“ Firmly relying Ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acknowh'dging with 
gratitude the solace of Ueligion, We disclaim alike the Rigid and the D'*sire to impose 
Our Convictions on any of Our Subycts. We declare it to lie Ouv Royal Will and 
Pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted by Reason of 
their Religious F'aith or Observances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and im- 
partial protection of the Law ; and We do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may b« 
in authority under Us that they abstain from all interference with the Religious Belief 
or Worship of any of Our Subjects on pain of Our highest Displeasure,** 

That alone was, and is, the high purpose with which those who have rrspnnsibliity in 
the Government of India and those who have responsibility in this country approached 
what surely has from time to time nrovr'd one of the most difficult problems which in the 
East have ever baffled and perplexed Western civilisation. 

An observation falls to be nndc upon the ci’camstance that it should have been 
found necessary to make these roattnrs so plain 70 years ago. Its Inclusion in the Pro- 
clamation reminds us that 70 years ago, no less than to-day, the possibility of antagonism 
based upon differences of leligious view was one of the live and formidable issues which 
the Administration of that date bad to face, for the disclaimer in the first sentence of the 
passage which I have read (though no doubt fears had been expressed of an official pro- 
selytising Christianity and, inde»'d, were in part the cause »»f the Mutiny) was not the 
main, and certainly not the most important, purpom^ of the announcement; but it was 
nevertheless thought prudent to explain what was the view taken by the British Govern- 
ment of that day on these matters. 

Having regard to the fact that on the Continent of Europe even toleration if a plant 
of comparatively recent, and not. even yet of too robust a growth, it would bn astooighiDg 
if it were a weil-esiablishi'd rule of life in India, where, moreover, it must cons' antly be 
remembered, the conflict lies, not as it has lain in Europe through the centuries between 
doctrinally separated sects of the f«illowerg of Christ, but bet ween the adhcreiits of two 
fundamentally different and in many respects opposite systems of religion, whose religious 
differences practically— and this is the gravity of the point — aro conterminous with racial 
differences. The superficial grounds for friction between the Hindu and tho Muslim in 
the practice of their respective rites are obvious and Wfdl known. 

Pre-war History of Dislurbances. 

It is sufficient for us only to mention the duty enjoinerl at certain festivals to engage 
in animal sacrifices, with a particular preference for the sacrifioe of oxen, and to contrast 
this with the Hindu's passionate conviction of the sanctity of that animal and the un- 
utterable sacrilege involved in causing its violent deavh. Or, you may fake the Hindu*! 
duty to worship idols and contrast it with the Moslem abhorrence of any action or prac- 
tice savouring of idolatry. Or again, you may examine the boisterous rites which form 
so oonspicuouB an element in much of the Hindu worship with the solemnify of Moslem 
prayer. Nor, indeed, can the Moslem be expected to forget that the Baj— which the 
British Baj displaced not so very long ago in the immemorial memories of the East— was 
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a Moilem Baj, aod that with the collapee of the Mogul Empire the followers of bis creed 
in India have fallen, for reason it would take me too Jong to analyse here. They have 
fallen from a condition of political domination to that of a minority which is at a clear 
disadvantage in the competitive struggle for existence under modern conditions not 
merely in the matter of numbers, but also, and more markedly, of efficiency in the 
political field. * 

In the old days of paternal administration, when the British Government 
was in fact as in name the father and the mother of its Indian subjects, that status of the 
backward child caused the Moslem no great concern. He was content to trust no 
parental impartiality to see that he received reasonable treatment, and the question of 
what would happen to him when, if ever, the state of pupilage came to an end had not 
emerged in his mind into the field of practical politics. In these conditions religious or 
communal antasonisms have always been one of the causes which have tended to lead to 
riots or to mob violence in India and, naturally, the tendency has b?cn greatest on those 
occasions when the revolutions of the Moslem calendar have brought together into one 
season the chief feast and fast of the two creeds — a condition which happily only recurs 
at intervals of about 30 years — or, again, when Hindu marriage procesBions, with their 
attendant music, happen to collide with Moslem mourning processions or even disturb 
Moslem worshippers in their mosques ; or, again, when the Hindus of a village have 
combined to endeavour to prevent the cow sacrifices of the Bakr-Id. 

Although during the last 40 years there have been several oecasions on which Hindu- 
Moslem conflicts have been on a serious scale leading to a considerably loss of. life, it is 
on the whole true to say that until the last five years their occurrence has been sporadic 
and, with one exception, probably fortuitous. And when 1 say fortuitous in this con- 
nection, I mean not the result of organisation. The exception which I have in my mind 
was the serious cow-killing riots of 1898 in the eastern districts of the United Provinces 
and in Bihar, which seem to have been due, if you examine their intensity and scope, 
to propaganda of the curious native-lndian kind which has sometimes, though randy, 
proved to be recurrent in Indian history. If 1 may make my summary of this period 
complete, I would say that the Pax Britannica and the watchful care of the police and 
magistracy were in co-operation, adequate to keep in check the mob violence which pro- 
ceeded from this particular cause no less than that which proceeded from the other chief 
cause for organised violence in India — disputes about the ownership of land. 

The Lucknow Pact. 

Such was the condition of affairs in this matter, as I read the history of the period, 
until the War ; though i ven before the War signs had not been wanting that the Maho- 
raerlan had begun to realise, some years before 1914, that the political future of India was 
not static and that he could no longer afford to leave the political future of his own 
community to the care of chance and of a benevolent and unprejudiced Government. 
Hitherto he had associated with the Congress, and indeed had held rather conspicuously 
aloof from political agitation of all kinds. Butin 1906, with the Morley-Minto reforms 
looming into sight, he took the first steps towards forming his own Congress— the All- 
India Moslem League— and in October, 1906, a deputation of the principal men of the 
community, headed by the Aga Khan, obtained from Lord Minto an assurance that the 
Moslem community was entitled to separate representation on the Council and, by reason 
of its political importance, to reprohentation greater than mere numerical proportions 
could justify— a promise or admission, not to be disputed because it is indisputable, to 
which the community has grappled itself as to a sheet anchor ever since. 

Two ^ cars of the War and of the Indian sacrifice of life and treasure involved were 
sufficient to produce in India, as they produced elsewhere, much ferment of ideas in men's 
minds, and when it was known that changes must bo looked for in the system of govern- 
ment the Hindu quickly realised that an essential condition Of successful political 
Mtivity in this direction was that he should carry the Moslem with him in bis demands. 
He realised, too, that this condition could not be secured iinlesB the two communities 
could come to terms as to their respeotive claims to representation. Hence, the much 
Mvcrti^ « Lucknow Pact’* of Christmas, 1916, which was an agreement between the 
All-India Congress Committee and the Committee of the All-India Moslem League to 
give Mahomedan minorities in certain Provinces enhanced representation in Legislatures 
and other elected bodies at the expense of the Mahomedan majorities in Bengal and the 
Hence also the apparent agreement of advanced Hindu and Mahomedan 
open the Congress-Leaguf* scheme of reforms which was formulated as the demands 
01 United India for political advance in almost the same month of the same year. 
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Bet the Lucknow Pact of 1916, like Mr. G. R. Das'e more recent Bengal Pact, brought 
with it not peace but a sword. A few months saffioed to show that the Moslem Leagno 
was not unanimons as to the soundness of the policy of furthering the agitation lor 
Swaraj, and that the advanced section was far from representing general opinion in the 
League and still less general Moslem opinion outside it. The Pact was attacked from 
both sides— by Hindus as an unjustified surrender to Moslem obstinacy and by Moslems 
as a wholly inadequnte recognition of their claims— while the attempts which the more 
advanced Moslem leaders had made to persuade their followers to abandon the sacrifloe 
of cattle (surely, I should have thought, a hopeless crusade) produced no response. Mean- 
while the fall of Baghdad in March, 1917, and oth**r events in the War were providing 
material which the more extn me leaders were able sobsc'quently tu organise into what 
became known as the Caliphate movement. 

The War-Time Outbreaks. 

In this tense state of opinion serious Hindu-Moslem riots occurreti in September, 
1917, in Bihar and the United Proviiicis, and again in March, 1918 when the outbreaks, 
within your Lordships* recollection, at Kartarpur and Shahaliad were exceptionally 
violent. In September, 1918, again there were serious Hindu-Moslem dis'i^ chances in 
Calcutta, where tiiv-arniB proved to be necessary in the hands of the p' l to restore 
order. With the li'imination of the War the Moslems found renewed cause of anxiety 
in the Peace terms for which at that piniod the Turkish nation was agitating, while the 
future of the MosJcin Holy Places and the <*aiiphute continued equally to be agitatml. 
Within six months from the date of the Armistice rh<* feelings of both eoinmnnities were 
lacerated by the measures taken to suppress the Punjab disturbanects of April, 1919. 

This was the situation — and I thought it worth while soiue what laboriously to read 
this to you— which gave Gandhi and the Ali brothers their opportunity. For the next 
three and a half years the non-co-operation campaign, though it was acoompauied by 
widespread disorder and considerable bloodshed. uniM the two communities against the 
Government and diverted them from attacks upon each other, though even during this 
period there were communal disturbances at Agra and Pliilibit and in Rangoon in the 
year 1920. Early iu 1922 Gandhi, whose influence, as 1 read the history of those days, 
had b(.*en on the wane for some months, was incarcerated, and in Siqitember of that, year 
the Mahomedans made violent assaults upon the Hindus in Multan. Hince then hardly 
a month has passed without the occurrence somewhere— and quite often at several places 
simultaueonsly— of serious trouble, each outbreak of which, not excluding, of course, the 
appalling Moplah rebellion, has left au increasing legacy of bitterness and, among Ibe 
less responsible clement^, a determination for reprisal. 

Leaders and Revivalism. 

It would be tetllous, even if it were possible within any margin of time open to me, 
to enumerate the various platforms upon which during the last three years the Jeailcrs of 
both communities have expresseii their abhorrence of these occurrenct*s, and their recogni- 
tion of what is, after ail, a plain truism, that their occurrence is an insuperable bar 
to future political progress ; yet, at the same time that tlo'sc demands have been ma<1c, 
resjxmsiiile persons in both communities have been either fostering, or at all events not 
discouraging, H kind of mil ituiit revivalism on the part of their (-(i-n ligionists, the first 
result of which is effectively to prevent any return to tolerance and harmony and which 
inevitably means reaction in the outlook of both communities. It is, in coiUH^quencr, 
impossible to deny thai. the present state of communal relations is— to some extent which 
I cannot precisely define, but I make the affirmation quite plainly-connived in by tbc 
leaders of the two communities, and this circumstance involves a distinction as novel as 
it is sinister between the outbreaks of to-day and the outbreaks of the early period. 

Reforms and Communalism, 

It would, therefore, in iny judgment, be untrue, for the reasons that i have given, 
to deny all connection between the reforms ami the present state of teiuiion between 
Hindu and Moslem. But at the same time it is a grossly inadequate explanation to 
attribute it cither to the existence of the reforms or to their nature. The historical 
sketch that 1 have hurriedly attempted should be sufficient to dispose of 'hat conception. 
8o far as a tangible cause can be assigmd— attempting the analysis to which the 
noble Lord invito<l me—^lt is to be found in the general nosettiemeut of ideas and of 
material conditions which followed in the wake ot the War and which gave— for 
gooti or for ill, who knows f— its final quietos to the system of paternal Government 
which the British Government had carried to high perfection during the preceding hall 
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oentttiy, and which thereby led the component elements of the Indian popalation, 
Hindn and Moslem, Brahmin and non«Brahmin, landlord and tenant, ontcast and 
casteman, to take stock of their new position in relation to their neighbonrs, and to insist 
with growing and particular Tehemence on their own rights and claims. 

It is, no doubt, true that the system of communal representation upon which the 
present — as was the last-^lndian electoral system is based tends to stereotype this 
particular line of cleavage, but there is not the slightest ground for the assertion 
that, bad Parliament insisted, in the teeth of opposition which would have been 
pursued, in framing the reforms of 1919 without that feature, the relations 
itetween Hindu and Moslem would have become more amicable that of late they have 
been. The strong probability, almost the certainly, is that they would have be- 
come much more violently embittered. One result of the democratic ideals dissemi- 
nated in India as elsewhere as the outcome of the War-^that vague and devastat- 
ing post-War sentiment to which we owe so much disaster — was the realisation that 
the principle of majority rule has now to be reckoned with, and that in politics, as in 
warfare, victory tends to lie with the big battalions. To this, 1 am sure, is doe the 
proselytising tendencies which both communities have so markedly shown during the 
past three years. 

1 regretted a litrle that the noble Lord — whose language has been so moderate in the 
years in which 1 have held this trust and whose attitude in this House and elsewhere has 
invariably been so he]pful>--ehould have used an expression which, unless 1 misunderstood 
him, indicate the view that there had been in the past years some partiality or pre- 
dilection, on behalf either of the Government of India or the Government here — 

Lord Olivier : May I interrupt ? Is the noble Earl referring to anything that I sahl 
in my speech 7 

The Earl of Birkenhead : No, I was referring to a letter that the noble Lord wrote, 
and if the noble Lord tells mo that the construction that I place upon it is wrong, 1 
will not add another word on the topic, because 1 do not desire— why sbonld 1 7— to 
pursue it. 1 will tell the noble Lord quite plainly what 1 have in my mmd. 1 read an 
interesting letter which the noble Lord contributed to ** The Times,** and 1 certainly 
placed upon it this construction — and he will tell me whether 1 was right or wrong — 
that the Government of India or the Government here had in the past few years shown 
some partiality to the Moslem in this Jong rivalry which 1 have attempted historically to 
reconstruct to-day. I do not often make mistakes on such points, and 1 should be 
surprised if the noble Lord disputed the estimate that 1 have formed of the impression 
which he desired to give. I would assure your Lordships and the noble Lord that it 
really is not, true. Ths noble Lord would certainly not advance the claim that, while 
be was Secretary of State for India, he showed any preference for the Moslems as 
against the Hindus. The noble Lord, so for as my information extends— and I have 
access to many documents — was scrupulously impartial between both communities, as 
was his duty. Nor, indeed, do I think that the noble Lord will charge against me, in 
anything that I have said or anything that I have done, any deviation from the same exact 
standard of im partiality. 

Of this I am certain, that the noble Lord wonld be the last man in the world to say 
this of those who have been the Viceroys through that time, of Lord Reading, whom we 
welcome here to-day in this house, and who discharged so many important duties and 
confronted so many great anxieties during his Viceroyalty. No one, 1 am sure — certainly 
not tlie noble Lord — would say of him that any such partiality was ever exhibited. As 
for the present Viceroy, whose elevated speech on these topics, couche<l in high and 
noble language, has made, 1 believe, a profound impression in India and' breathed in 
every sentence the highest conceptions of idealism, which have run like a golden thread 
tnrougb the wnole of our historic associations with this peninsula — certainly the noble 
Lord will not accuse him of that partiality. 

1 affirm plainly two things. In the first place, there never has been a moment 
when the Government of India has addressed itself to these difficult questions in any 
spirit except that of holding the scales equally, justly and impartially between the 
disputants. And 1 affirm in the second place — and this is not less important — that 
Moslems and Hindus alike realise this truth, and it may interest your Lordships to 
know— 1 give you no precise figures, though I could do so if time served— that over and 
over again, when there has been the gravest alarm because of the recrudescence of these 
outbreaks, both parties have approached the British authorities and asked that they 
should send representatives to deal with the distnrbanoes that have arisen, J conld afford 
your Lordships many striking illustrptions, some of them couched in very dramatic 
language, of this circumstance. 
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Ko, mj Lordf, there has bees in onr part no partiality. There will be no parllell^l 
nor do 1 think it eeen worth while to make more than a pamlng obeerfatioa upon an etea 
baaer charge which has been made. It is the charge that the OoTernment of Indtai mt 
we in this country, do not contemplate with disfaroor the acoesiion to onr analetlee 
which these dietorbanoes produce. Indeed, the expression has been qnotedi as If It were 
part of onr policy, Divide et Impera. Little have they stndied the history of onr 
association with India if they think that it was in that spirit that we have discharged 
the responsibilitieB into which we almost accidentally drifted. Little indeed upon a 
wider stage, have they appreciated the political genius of this nation, which has created 
and maintained that loose and amasing structure, the British Empire, if they think 
it was by petty and squalid maxims of this kind, by low and cunning tricks, that oor 
forefathers established, and those who came after maintained and we still discharge 
our inherited duties. 

Does any sensible or experienced person believe that we who are trustees of order 
in that snb-oontinent — does any one believe that it can reflect anything but discredit upon 
our fiduciary duties if we cannot even induce those who live with us there to maintain 
order and avoid bloodshed 7 The power which is responsible in India has nothing but 
discredit to reap from the spread of these disorders, and if I have ever. :;honght It 
necessary to say a word upon this topic it is because it has been these defa>nalory charges 
still continue to be made by those who ought to know, and m my suspicion do know better. 

Lord Olivier : If the noble Earl has finished with that passage, I shall have to ask 
him at the conclusion of the debat3 to allow me to say a word in reply. 

The Earl of Birkenhead : 1 should gladly have given way if the noble Lord had 
t old me that 1 had misconceived the object of his observations, and I should not have 
pursued the topic. 

Lord Olivier : To interrupt the noble Earl while ho was in full career would bUTb 
been a little difficult. 


The Pan job Jail Oommittee*s Report. 

The Earl of Birkenhead : I shall be glad to listen, as 1 am sure your Lordships wlll| 
to any observations which the noble Lord wishes to make on the snbjcot. He asked me 
to deal with another specific subject and that was the Punjab Commission’s Report on 
the goals. He is correct in saying that on an earlier discussion I had not full informa* 
tion, and 1 do not think the noble Lord himself had. I ought, I think, frankly to deal 
with the matter. Attention was publicly drawn to the treatment of prisoners in the Punjab 
goals by some allegations made in the newspaper ** Bandemataram ** in October, 1928, 
that prisoners in the Multan goal were subjected to indignities and cruelties, notably 
those of ** Gidar Kutt/' It wab alleged that there was indiscriminate beating by oonviot 
warders. A suit for defamation was brouuht against the newspaper by the gaoler, and 
the Court of the Sub-Judge awarded him nominal damages, but held the greater part of 
the libel to be true. 

The case formed the subject of the motion which the noble Lord made in the month 
of August, 1926. Thereafter, with my concurrence a Committee was appointed by the 
Punjab Government in November last to inquire into the allegations of the praetioe of 
nnauthorised punishments and indulgences in the Punjab goals and generally into the 
state of discipline among the staff and inmates and the adequacy and effectiveness of tho 
sapervision over both and proposed remedies for defects and tho means of stopping the 
mal-practioes. The Committee oonsisted of a member of the Indian Civil Service, Mr. 
Lumsden, an Indian Judge of the Lahore Court, and an Indian barrister. The Com- 
mittee reported in the early spring of this year, and some of its findings were^ 1 confess, 
of a very disquieting character. The most important of its general oonclnsions waa that 
unauthorised punishments were frequently awarded and that there was ample evidenoe 
of the existence of unauthorised indulgences. It stated that the discipline of the goals 
visited was merely superficial, and while various causes of this were set out, the root oause 
was held to be that a prisoner could, by mere payment of money, provide himself with 
all sorts of luxuries. It was also stated that over-crowding was prevalent and that 
various improvements of the staff were needed, while the classifioation of prisooers was 
found to be defective. 

It was naturally agreed between myself and the Viceroy that this was a Beport which 
ought to be published. It was so published on May 28, the resolution of the Punjab 
Government being pnbiished at the same time showing the motion taken or contemplated 
upon the Report. While warning has been issned against nnauthorised puuisbmeats and 
indulgences the Punjab Government recognises that radical measures for the improvement 
of the supervising and exeontive agencies in the goals are neoessary. Imagine the 
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Ii0bl« Lovd hM Mftd that Beport Unleu he hae any doobt ae to the oompleteneu and 
the drastic oharaoter of the recommendations made 1 do not think it necessary to pnrsne 
the topic in detail, bat the Viceroy is in complete agreement with the Becretay of State 
that almost all those recommendations mnst be carried ont, and I am sare that the noble 
Lord will realiw that thou who have been responsible have realised how grave was the 
state of affairs disclosed and that every conceivable step that can be taken to ut that 
particular bouse in order will be taken. 

India and Afghanistan. 

Now I approach the last topic but one with which I most shortly deal. The noble 
Lord asked me whether I have any observations to make on the subject of our relations 
with Afghanistan and the Amir. For many generations this topic has been one of 
delicacy and of difficulty, and I mnst deal with it as so important a topic in our foreign 
affairs mnst be deaxt with, by any Minister even though he be the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and with an infinitely greater degree of caution when he who addresses 
Tour Lordships has no such responsibility. In the first place, let me say that our 
relations with the Amir continue to be of the most friendly character and 1 take this 
opportunity of saying with as much formality as I can that the excellence of the relations 
which at the moment subsist between that Monarch and ourselves is in no small measure 
due to the taet and ability which have been shown by Sir Francis Humphreys, our 
representative in Afghanistan. He has indeed deserved well of this country. Many 
changes have taken place in Afghanistan and in the general character of the problems 
J ointly founded upon Afghanistan which have from time to time engaged the attention of the 
British Governments. But this at least 1 may make plain. The concern of Great Britain 
and India in Afghanistan is not less than it was in 1885. It is not less than it was in 
1907 when it brought us to an agreement with Bussia, or in 1921, when we made a 
Treaty of good neighbourliness with Afghanistan. If such interests as we have in 
Afghanistan were ever seriously threatened we should not, 1 believe, find ourselves without 
the means of safeguarding them. 

The Reforms Question. 

Now I have only one subieot upon which the noble Lord invited me to make some 
observations. He spoke in kindly terms of the observations I made a year ago upon the 
subject of the effect, as far as it was clearly discernible at that period, of the Montagn- 
Ghelmsford reforms. The noble Lord did me no more than justice when he said it was 
my purpow in speaking a year ago to exercise, as far as any words of mine could do it, 
the spirit of distrust which had misguided and perverted so many intelligent men into an 
attempt to make the constitution absolutely unvvorkable. That was a strange mood for 
a nation to pass through. It could, indeed, be made the subject of debatable argument 
either that the constitutional reforms went too far or that the constitutional reforms did 
not go fisr enough ; but it surely was a strange policy for those who held that the reforms 
had not gone far enough to render if they could, ridiculous and futile that which had 
been given in an experiment which was certainly one of the most novel and one of the 
boldest that any country, the centre of an Empire, had ever, in my reading of human 
history, attempted. But such was the strange fact to which we had to accommodate our- 
selves. There was no method of dealing with the difficulties which emerged except by 
reliance upon the precautionary measures which we had not omitted to introduce into 
the legislation which gave the constitution. And so the attempt to destroy and render 
ridiculous the constitution failed. 

But when I spoke a year ago, I plainly indicated that, se far at least as I was 
concerned— and so far as I could read the minds of my colleagues, I believe it would 
have been true also of them— we were always open to conversion and to conviction if and 
when saw among the men, able men, who take part in politics in India a genuine desire 
to make the beet of the existing constitution. We did not indeed, ever desire, expect or 
invite that they should say it was the Constitution which satisfi^ them. We never asked 
them to deprive themselves of any one of the legitimate rights*' of an ordinary Parlia- 
mentary opposition, if they chose in bitter invective to disparage the adequacy of that 
which we had given them. After all, bitter invective has been used in many Western 
Parliaments without doing any one any particular harm. But it was, indeed, futile to 
expect that we should treat a general scheme of non-co-operation, which carri^ in its 
womb the clear determination to wreck the Constitution which, with painful construction, 
had been formed in this country- that we should treat tl is as a claim for making pre- 
maturely, according to the terms of that Constitution itself, changes and developments 
in Well, if anybody expected that of an English Government he had indeed given 

inattentive study to the history of the Britisb people. 
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What 1 said a year ago I say again to^lay, sabjeot only to one obsemtfon whieli 
I will presently make. I do believe that I discern to-day a realisation in many qnartlire 
in India not lacking in inflaenoe that this policy was ill-conoeived, that it was predestined 
to failure, that it is failing, if it has not already failed, and I think that 1 see, thoagh 
neither confidently nor dogmatically do 1 proclaim it, the growth of a realisation that 
the only sensible and patriotic course to follow at the moment for a citisen of India who 
believes that there are potential qualities which will one day make the inhabitants of 
that country qualified to take in band their own responsible destinies is one of sympa* 
thetic co-operation with those in this country who have asked for sympathetio oo«opera« 
tion and for nothing else. 


Reforms and Communal Differences. 

I said that the observations that 1 made upon this point must be read with a single 
caution. 1 have already spoken at considerable length upon the ezistenoo of communal 
disturbance in India. It is necessary to bring that topic into relation with the subjeot 
with which I am at this moment concerned. You cannot divorce one frorc the other. 
And, indeed, even those who arc most enthusiastic in the belief that the fixed in tho 
constitutional instrument ought to be accelerated >-they, I thiuk, thc<: ^ifee oannot be 
blind to the relevance of that other topic to which 1 have adverted, it is plain that any 
impartial and competent tribunal that was set up in order to revise the Constitution, In 
order to advise Parliament as to whether the powers already conceded should be exieoded 
or not must be most vitally affected by the question : What at the present moment is 
the relationship between these two great dominant sects 7 Is it of such a kind as to 
suggest that at this moment it wonhi be wise in their own interest and in relation to 
their own desires to accelerate the moment at which a decision fraught with consequenoes 
BO grave and perhaps so durable should be taken 7 

Therefore, on all these grounds, I am brought back to the topic, which indeed has 
principally engaged me in the course of the observations for which 1 have asked your 
Lordship's indulgence. Not only for the credit of the Kmpire, but in the very interest 
which they most loudly profess, those who have an infiuenoe in both communities would 
be, indeed, well advised if they set their house in order by composing their bitter differ* 
ences. If they enable those of us who would gladly restore better and kindlier feelings 
with all sections of Indian thought to put forward a case which would have some element 
of plausibility for that acceleration of the statutory date, they would do a great servioe 
to that cause in which they vehemently believe and they woulJ at the same time render 
it easier for those of us who in this country and in India have responsibility to restore a 
kindlier and friendlier basis to our mutual relations. 

The Marquess of READING : My Lords, 1 trust that it may not be thought inoppor* 
tune that 1 should at the present moment, occupying as I «io a position of greater freedom 
and less responsibility with regard to India, make some observations, although they will 
necessarily be brief especially after the speech of my noble friend the Secretary of State 
and the very exhaustive examination that he has made into the causes, in particular, of 
the Hindu-Muslim disturbances. I should have troubled you but for a moment or two 
had it not been that 1 was deeply conoerned at noting that there was a disposition in a 
quarter from which 1 least expected it to attribute favour itiim on the part of BritiBb 
officialism, as the phrase was. 

Lord OLIVIER : My Lords, if the noble Marquess is going into that point I think, 
if your Lordships will allow me, 1 had better reply at once to the question raised by the 
noble Earl. I am in a position of some difficulty because the noble Earl referred to Bome* 
thing which was written in *' The Times ” and 1 have not with me the extracts from 
** The Times " to which he referred. But the noble Earl stated, and 1 gather that the 
noble Marquess was also taking the same view, that 1 had imputed to the Government 
of India that it had exercised favouritism in its dealings as between Muslims and Uindoa, 
I have made no such luggestion and I entirely disclaim any feeling or belief to that effect. 
I am perfectly confident that every official has set himself and every Government of India 
has deliberately and of set policy set itself to deal fairly as between those two commnnittag, 
1 make no such charge and it never entered my mind to make such a charge. 

Having said that much, 1 am rather under the obligation of dealing, and 1 hope 
very slightly, with what I actually did say. May 1 say that I may perhaps have used 
words which, bad 1 had an opportunity of revising the proof of my letter, 1 might have 
modified slightly. But what 1 did say— and it is based upon what I have heard from a 
great xnany Englishman who have served in India and from a great many Indians who have 
$ very good reputation in lndia-«iras that there it aa ofleial basil in faToer of the 
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Mahmnedan oommnnity. I did sot in the slightest degree mean that there was a has! 
whioh was exhibited in the actios of the government of the country. What 1 meant — 
and this is more or less an impression which I have received, as I say, from what 
Englishmen have told me and what Idians have told me— was that the British official 
classes, both civil and military, in India have a higher appreciation of the virtues of the 
Mahomedan section of the population than they gererally feel about the Hindus. 1 wrote 
a further letter to The Times in which I hope that I bad made that clear, 1 think 
the grounds of sympathy are what 1 would call the martial and other virtues and many 
other grounds of sympathy. I do think it is a fair statement to make that predominantly 
Englishmen who serve in India have a higher appreciation of the Muslim community and 
think them more capable of dominion than they think the Hindus and especially the 
Bengalis are. That is what I meant by official bias. 

There is another thing to which 1 wish to refer. The noble Lord referred to the 
suggestion — I do not know whether he imputed it to me— that the Government of India 
had followed out the policy of “ Divide et Impera.** 1 do not make that suggestion at 
all ; but the feeling whioh 1 had encountered and which 1 had underlined in my mind in 
that letter was something of which 1 will give you an example. When the Hindu- 
Mnslim pact was made it was a pact which strengthened the probability of an advance 
towards Swaraj policy in India. Avery large number of persons, officials and others in 
India, regard the advance towards the self-governing Swaraj policy as a movement deleteri- 
ous to British interests in India, and I say confidently that when the Hindu-Muslim pact 
broke up there was a considerable amount of satisfaction felt, and was expressed in what 
I may call the anti-Swaraj Press in India, that the pact bad broken up. I do not think 
it went further than that. I will not now go into the question of these faction fights, 
but there was a distinct satisfaction on the part of those persons both in this country 
and in India who were opposed to the Nationalist movement that the pact had broken up 
and that there should be polilical dissensions among those affected. I will not carry it 
further than that. 


The Marquess of BEADING : I am sure your Lordships will have heard with pleasure 
and with some satisfaction the disclaimer on the part of the noble Lord of imputing 
anything in the nature of favouritism or of official bias for the Mahomedan interest or 
element in India. For my part, as I am sure is the case with all your Lordships, whatever 
is said by the noble Lord as to his intention carries conviction beyond all question, and 
1 do not pause for a moment to discuss what was in his mind inasmuch as he has tould us 
and that disposes of the matter beyond all arguments. I am now only concerned with 
what the noble Lord said, not what he intended, and not for the purpose of striving to 
oast the faintest doubt upon the noble Lord's meaning as intended by him but in order 
that I may refute a statement in writing which appeared in a letter in ** The Times 
subscribed by one who had held the position of Secretary of State for India and whose 
words, therefore, carry great weight in India notwithstanding that he is not now in office. 


British Official Bias. 

If your Lordships will permit me, I will read his words in order that I may offer to 

? our Lordships a few observations whioh I think it necessary to make and which, indeed, 
hope may be transmitted to India in order that I might clear to India may own views. 
This is the noble Lord's statement 

But there are other causes of the increasing faction fighting. No one with any 
close acquaintance of Indian affairs will be prepared to deny that on the whole there is a 
predominant bias in British officialism in India in favour of the Moslem community, 
partly on the ground of closer sympathy, but more largely as a makeweight against Hindu 
nationalism." 

Now I cannot but think that the wordS| as used, although not so intended, will be 
M assistance to those extremists in India who are desirous of instiUing into the minds of 
both Hindus and Moslems that there is an undue bias in the mind of the British official 
and that, consequently, that quality of administration upon which in my opinion we 
rightly pride ourselves, and especially in relation to India — that is of justice and fairness 
to all irrespective of distinction either creed or race— 'does not exist, 

I do feel that it becomes necessary that I should tell your Lordships that this it a 
cuarge— not in thew words, of course, not so moderately framed or so carefully qualified 
® observation in the letter to “ The Times "—which is constantly made 
India; consequently, also, against the Government in this 
® few observations dealt with the ebarge-and as be rightly said, 
w nerited but slight notice— which was that these eommunal dlstnrlmeei were instfganwl 
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▼ery often by British officials or for British interests, I do desire to say that throoghont 
the whole period of the ilTe years of my life in India I not only most carefnlly watobedt 
bnt sought every opportunity of ascertaining whether there was the slightest fonndation 
for this charge and 1 can tell your Lordships that 1 never had even the merest breath of 
evidence to support it. 1 desire to make that statement because, I confess, when I read 
those words my mind rebelled at the notion that any one occupying so important a 
position should have used language which, as 1 thought then, was intended to convey the 
notion of some bias. 

I am not now, as I have already indicated, dealing with what the noble Lord intended 
to say. I pass that by, having finished with it. But 1 am dealing with the spirit that 
nnderlies it and with the sense in which it will be understood until this disclaimer of the 
noble Lord is read. 1 very much hope that it will be transmitted to India and read and 
understood by those who will not have lost time in taking advantage of an observation of 
this character. 

Lord Olivier : I do not think there was anything in what I wrote which could have 
suggested— 

Noble Lords : Order, order. 

Lord Olivier : May I give an explanation J I do not think there v anything in 
what 1 wrote that could have suggested that I had the idea that any British official had 
ever instigated any riot. 

The Marquess of Readiug : If I may say so I did not mean to suggest that. I quite 
agree. I do not think the words convey that, but they go so near it when it is raid that 
on the whole there is a predominant bias in British officialism in India in favour of the 
Moslem community and when, at the same lime, it is known that there is an extremist 
section in India which is very adept at reading meanings into language which we in 
England did not intend to convey and which, from this very language, will go on to 
argue — I can almost see the articles penned upon it or hrar the speeches which will be 
made in conseqaences of it — *HhiB proves what we have said — namely, that there is an 
official bias.'* And, of course, it is not a very far step from that to instigating or at least 
conniving in some form or other at the Hindu^MosIcm disturbances. Becanse of the life 
1 have led for five years, and because of the knowledge I have that every word that ii 
used by any one in authority in this country is liable sometimes to innocent misconoep- 
tion or misinterpretation—unfortunately also, sometimes, to deliberate misoonoeption 
and misinterpretation — 1 have been anxious that we should have made quite plain in 
your Lordships* House what was intended by the noble Lord himself, and what he meant 
to convey by the language that he used. 

I also desired, speaking as one who was the head of the Government of India during 
five years, to give my testimony in order that I might refute any snob suggestion or 
insinuation from any quarter and to assert — as I do beyond all possibility of refutation 
and with every challenge that 1 will take any doenment and any evidence that may be 
brought to me upon this charge if it were still in my power to examine it — that 1 am 
quite confident there would be no truth in the statement. May 1 say — not in reference 
to the noble Lord, who has told us what he meant, bnt in reference to* the charges or 
suggestions which are so rife in India— that I doubt very much whether you who are 
listening to this debate realise to the full bow insidious these suggestions are. The mind 
of the Oriental is very subtle. He is not aconstumed to pot into plain, precise language 
exactly what he means and to mean nothing more. He is rather in the habit of finding 
meanings which may or may not have been intended, but which would baffle perhaps any 
one of ns. Therefore I have thought that it was desirable to dea with a matter which 
affected British rule in India so seriously. 

Communal Societies Which Promote Differences. 

I do not for a moment intend to traverse over the same groond as my noble and learned 
friend, who has done it so exhaustively and so much better than we could do it. 1 am glad 
lhat I shall have the opportunity of studying it hereafter and onderstanding the causes of 
the present Hindn*Moslem disturbances. I I were to add anything, it would merely be 
to say, what perhaps is already implied in some part of his observation on the later period, 
that the growth of Hindu societies and Mabomedan societies has tended to promote those 
disturbances and to intensify them. As I speak I recall a passage which I read in some 
observations of my noble friend Lord Binba, who speaks with special knowledge on this 
•nb]ect and who is himself inclined to attribute much of the present tension to the 
foundation on those societies. 1 will not go into detail with regard to them ; it would 
take so long, finffleient be it to say— and it is all I shall say on the snbieot— that there 
ere leaders of political tbooght among Hindns who are kaderi of the Hlada ioeMdi 
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and there are leaders of Mahomedan political thought who are leaders of the Mahomedan 
societies. The result is that you have societies tormed with the avowed object of increasing 
the strength, influence and authority ul a particular religion. The adherents of that 
religion become members of those societies for the very purpose, as I have said, of aug- 
menting the power of their creed. 

1 do not wish to travel any further into this subject, save that 1 would ask if any one, 
not here but in India, still thinks that British officialism or officials are interested in 
fostering these Hindu- Huslim disturbances. I would like to ask, of what advantage it 
is to the British Government, or to the Government of India, or to the civil servant, or to 
the military officers who have perhaps to take part in these disturbances ? 1 may deal 
with the civil servant in a word. His duty is to preserve peace. His objective is that 
he may have a clean sheet to hand to his Government. His main desire is to avoid 
trouble, and necessarily so. He is there for the purpose of preserving order and of doing 
all that be can for peaceful administration. So far as he is concerned, if there is any 
trouble it means not only grave responsibility for him if the conditions become serious, 
but it means endless agitation and excitement inasmuch as he may not be even quite sure 
that in the end he will emerge successfully from the difficulties — stupendous difficulties 
sometimes— 'that he has had to encounter. 

Of the military officer 1 suppose there is no greater truth than to say that he detests 
having to intervene in civil disturbances. He does It because it is his duty. He is called 
upon to perform it, he takes his part and he strives to do it as well as he can. The 
one indisputable feature that 1 have found during my time in India was that the military 
officers exercised this very unpleasant duty when called upon with the greatest restraint, 
and only took steps by virtue of the position they occupied when it was apparent there 
was no other course open if peace was to be preserved or a disturbance was to be set at 
rest. The military officer has an additional anxiety about which 1 need not trouble to 
say much in debate before your Lordships, anxiety as to what is to happen if he has taken 
a step which might have involved loss of life. He has to trust, and rightly trust to the 
authorities at the head of the Government to see that when he does his duty he is also 
properly protected from all responsibility that may hereafter ensue. 

1 need not take up your Lordship’s time with references to the position of the Govern- 
ment of India. I s^ak there with knowledge, inasmuch as I think 1 may say 1 was 
familiar with all that happened in the Government of India of any importance. 1 pass 
from the reference merely with the observation that never during the whole of the time 
that 1 was entrusted with the responsibilities of India have 1 seen a charge that was even 
worth examining in relation to officials of the Government of India or of the provinces, 

ii having done anything which was unfair, or of having shown a bias either to the one 
creed or the other, or of having taken any step which could by the greatest stretch of 
imagination be described as conniving at or wilfully shutting their eyes to any distur- 
bances which were about to be created. 1 hope your Lordships will forgive me for having 
taken up your time on this subject. It may be perhaps that 1 feel more strongly on it 
than yon would understand for the reason that 1 know how serious is an insinuation or 
suggestion of this kind when it travels about amongst ignorant people in India in the 
villages, in the mofussil as it called and in various districts where there is need of spread- 
ing the light. 

The Late Inspector Handy side. 

1 am not inclined to travel over the ground covered either by the speech of Lord 
Olivier or the speech of the Secretary of State, but 1 would like to make a few observations 
upon the general political situation. May 1, before 1 do that, take the opportunity that 
presents itself to me of a reference to one of the must gallant men 1 have ever met in my 
lifef Your Lordships aie aware that unfortunately some months ago Inspector 
Handy side, of the ISuith-West Frontire, lost his life in one of the many encounters 
that be had with tribal raiders. It was not more than a^few days before 1 left India 
that 1 went to Peshawar and the Horth-V^est Frontire for a last visit. On that occasion 
1 met Inspector Handyside. 1 must not detain you with a recital of his various exploits, 
but he was a most marvellous man whose courage, resourcefulness, magnanimity and 
highmindedness were loved and admired throughout the North- West Frontier and by the 
tribes against whom he had to act almost— I was going to say as much at by the tribes 
with whom he had to act. 

1 ventured to say to him, knowing bis history, that it was time that he gave up 
going out himself. He was then at the head of the Frontier Constabulary, 1 suggested that 
he should content himself with ^viug directions, and that he should not run enough 
to his life. His answer was : ** Well| i do not think 1 oonld ow relrain from If 
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Ae opportanity oama-** I vegret to lay it wm not nmny dayi after that that 1m mol big 
death In one of toete ralde. I wae glad to xead the obeerTationo made by the tTnder*8oofe« 
tary of State in another place, and I oonld not resist the opportunity of paying my osm 
testimony to one for whom I, in oonjanotion with all those who oamo in oontaot with him 
on the North-West Frontier of India, had snoh great admiration* 

The General Situation. 

5“ general situation I desire to make but very few obserTations. I have boeii 
tqinking as I eat and listened to the epeedh of my noble friend that it is not uninteresting 
to consider how the experiment that was made — experiment as it was called — in Parlia- 
ment in 1919, and which began to take effebt in 1921 when the reforms were first 
inaugurated in the India, have stood the test of time. It is far too late, and I haye aldeady 
occupied too much time, to discuss this question at any length, but 1 desire to state to 
your Lordships that when I went to India to 1921, not, 1 confess, haring made myself 
thoroughly acquainted with the details of the Government of India Act, 1919, before 
those duties devolved upon me, I was not too sure that this new system of Government 
would be capable of working. I was charged with the special mandate of setting it on 
its feet, of piloting it, so far as I could and helping it on its way. That was ji*art of my 
instructions. I have heed through many anxious times in connection with reforms. 

I have had at times to use the emergency powers which wore vested in me by 
Parliament as Viceroy and Governor-General. I took the view then, from all that I had 
TCAd and from all that I knew, that these were powers that were given, not for the purpose 
of being looked at, but in order that they might be used if the emergencies occurred ; 
and, when the emergencies occurred, I felt bound, in certain cases only, to use them. 
There were conflicts between the Legislative Assembly and myself, by virtue of the position 
that 1 occupied, but really thay were infrequent conflicts and I do not pause to discuss 
them any further. Apart from those cnnfiioLa the Legislative Assembly and the Oentral 
Legislature have done a considerable amount of very useful work, L’>oking back upon it 
and remomberiug, as I am sure many of your Lordships do, statements that have been 
made in the past by Secretaries of State of the different Parties who have addressed yon 
upon affairs in India, there is every reason, sy far as we can Judge from the evidence 
at dresent before us and that collected during these five years, for satisfaction with the 
momentous step which was teken to initiate a new era of relations between the Govern- 
ment and India. 

British desire for Indian Goodwill. 

It is too early to say more, and all that I desire to impress upon your Lordships ii 
that, speaking from my own poine of view, as from the observation that 1 have been able 
to give and as the result of my own experience in India, I have returned to this country 
with a greater faith in the value of those reforms and their practicability than I had 
when 1 left this country for India. I have learnt to set greater value upon them, and 
let roe add that, in the difficulties that they fiave had to encounter, the cause has largely 
been suspioion and distrust of the ultimate iutentions of the British Government and of 
the Government of India. 1 believe that the time is now last approaching, if it has not 
already been reached, when In«iia will recognise that we do intend to carry out the 
promises made in that Bill in the spirit and in the letter, that they will be generously 
interpreted, as they were in their inception generousty conceived, and that all that if 
asked in this country — and surely it is worth India's whiio to ponder it and give effeot 
to it — is that there shonld be a response from India which will show that India has at 
last appreciated the value and the benefit of the reforms that were instituted under this 
Act and thas it is for her to take take the action and to manifest the spirit that are 
necessary to enable her to gor further forward and realise in the future the ultimate aim 
that she has in store and that is promised her and to continue along the path that is 
mapped out. I believe— 1 may perhaps be speaking a little rashly, but I am prepared to 
take the risk— that in the en<l, if India will only devote herself to show her goodwill, 
she will attain the position that she desires, she will become a full partner in the British 
Empire, she will attain her responsible Government and she will be able to work with 
the British Government and, 1 trust, with all the British Empire for the happinew and 
contentment of her people. 



The Judicial Committee Bill 

HOUSE OF COMMONS--THB IST DECEMBER 1926. 

The following is an aooount of the Debate on the Second Heading of 
the Bill in the House of Commons on the let. December 1926. The debate 
in the Lords took place on the 8th June 1926 and is given in Vol. L p. 115. 
In the Commons the Bill was however withdrawn, to be introduced again, 
there being no time for the Government to pilot it in the current session of 
the Parliament, in view of the controversial issues raised by the members of 
the Labour Party. It will be seen from the report of the debate as given 
below that the proposal was severely criticised on various grounds. The 
first ground of objection taken was that, while the Government had backed 
out of their promise to force mine*owners to pay a living wages to miners, 
they were now asking Parliament to pay £4,000 to two Judges, one half 
of it to come from India. The Labour members asked why the law of supply 
and demand, which was stated to govern the fixation of wages to workers, 
should not be applied to the Judges’ salary when efficient lawyers cound be 
had for an amount less than that mentioned in the Bill. The second point 
urged was that when the Imperial Conference had specifically stated that 
questions affecting judicial appeals should be determined only in accordance 
with the wishes of the Dominions, it was premature to discuss the present 
Bill, because in tne first place, India might decide to revise the present 
procedure in regard to appeals and in the second place, the work of the 
Privy Council might be shortened if Canada or other Dominions should pro- 
vide themselves with Courts of their own beyond which appeals would not 
be allowed. The Attorney Goneral, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Under-Secretary of State for India spoke in different voices and would not 
tell the House clearly whether pensions were intended to be given, what 
would be done in the eventuality of India refusing to contribute her portion 
and what necessity there was to pay £4,000 to Judges who, according to the 
Attomey^General, would accept £2,000 if the whole circumstances were 
explained to them. 


The Debate. 

The 4ttoroey-Qeneral ( Sir Douglas HOOO ): 1 beg to move, ** That the Bill be now 
read a Second Time. ** 

The purpose of this Bill is to provide for the appointment of two Judges with English 
experience to sit on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and to assist in the 
hearing of Indian appeals. As the House knows, the ultimate Court of Appeal for 
England, Scotland and Northern Ireland is the House of Lords, and for all the other 
parts of the Empire the Privy Council. In the Privy Council, the business has increased 
enormously during recent years. In the case of Indian appeals in particular, whereas, 
for the five years ending, 1 think in 1910, there were about 62 appeals from India, 
for the last five years, the number was 91, so that they have very nearly doubled. 
In addition to that, there has been a very great increase in the number of appeals 
coming from our various colonies and His Majesty's Dominions overseas. The result 
is that it is practically necessary now for the Privy Council to sit in two divisions^ 
ppe of which is occupied with the hearing of Indian appeals and the other with the 
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bearing of appeali fm <Mher plaoei within iti Jniiidletloa. In order to oopewith 
Che work we have the Lord Ohanoellor and aiz Law Lordti and we have the aw rtet a no o 
of ex-Lord Gbanoellora, although at the moment there ii only one available. Lord 
Haldane. Lord Bnckmaster ie suilering, nnfortnnately, from aerlone illneia. Lord 
Finlay la largely oconpied in asaiating the International tribunal at The Hagoe. and> 
Lord Haldane ia left to do the work which ia available for ez-Lord Ohanoellora. 
There are, in addition, in the Privy Council two other paid membera, appointed 
nnder the Act of 1833. Retired Indian Judgea are allowed to ait on the Privy Oonnoll 
at a aalary which ia really only travelling ezpenaea, £400 a year. One of theae two, 
Byed Ameer Ali, has eat for nearly 20 yeara and hia health will not premit him aa a 
role to attend. 

We have been volunteered aaaiatanoe from retired Lord Jnatioea and other peraoni who 
are qualified, auch aa Lord Parmoor, Lord Phillimore, Lord Warwick and Lord Darling, 
bnt even with that voluntary aaaiatance, the Houae will aee that, when we have to provide 
for five peraona to be aitting in the Houae of Lorda, five more in the firat diviaion of the 
Privy Council, and aix to make up another Court which ia habitually neceaaary now 
for Indian appeala, that it ia not poaaible to find the neceaaary number in order that the 
Conrta may be maintained. The Houae, I am aure, will agree that the Vrh/ Council ia a 
moat valuable link of the Empire, and that while we have that Court it U the firat im- 
portance to thia country, aa well aa to the Dominiona, that the peraonnel of the Court abonld 
be anch aa to command the respect of all those whose appeals may come before it. That 
being the state of affairs, the Secretary of State for India and the Lord Chancellor, with 
the assistance of the late Viceroy, Lord Beading discussed last year what was to be done 
to provide fresh assistance for the hearing of Indian appeals, and the plan they agreed 
upon was that there should be two persons appointed to sit in the Privy Connoil with 
Indian indicial or legal experience, and that those persona should each receive a aalary of 
£4,000 a year, provided as to one-half by the English Exchequer, and as to the other 
half by the Indian Exchequer. Unfortunately, the Indian Legislature did not aooept tte 
proposal, although we have information that leads ns to hope that that decision it not a 
nnal one. Meanwhile the position is that those appeals have to be heard, the Court hat 
to be manned, and the plan which hat recommended itself to the Government it to go 
forward with the payment of the aalary which the English Exchequer was expected to 
provide, so that no extra cost will fall on this country, leaving it open to the Indian 
Legislature to agree, if they think fit, to pay their half later on. It is in order to 
achieve this that this Bill is being moved ; and it provides for the appointment of theae 
two extra Judges with Indian experienoe to the Privy Council at a salary of £8,000 a 
year each. 

Mist Wilkinson : Can the right bon. Gentleman say whether the objection of ths 
Indian Legislature to the appointment of these two Judges was on general political gronnda 
or that they were unnecessary f 

The Attorney-General : Their objection was on general political grounds. I do not 
think there was any suggestion that the two judges were unnecessary, provider! that 
Indian appeals were heard in the Privy Council. In another place, when this matter was 
discussed, the strongest possible view in favour of the Bill was expressed by Noble Lords 
who hold different political views from the Government. Lord Haldane was a very strong 
supporter indeed of the Measure. I commend the Bill, therefore, to the House In the 
belief that we shall do something to remedy what is a real grievanoo. I am sure we all 
desire that appeals to be heard by the Privy Council shall bo heard by a staff of judges 
adequate in numbers and experience to deal expeditiously and satisfactorily with tbs 
great issues they have to determine. - ^ a/>a • 

Mr. Tinker : What will happen if the Indian Legislatnie do not find their £2,000 7 

The Attorney -General ; The persons appointed will have to aooept the lower salary 
of £2,000. That I anticipate they will be willing to do in the circumstances. 

Miss Wilkinson : If the two persons appointed are willing to serve for £2,000, was 
It not rather unnecessary to offer the larger salary In the first Instance ^ 

The Attorney-General : It will probably be possibly to find people who may bs 
wJllina to aooept a Mlary of £3,000 a year with a prospect of getting £3,000 mm, 
whereas if yon make the mazimnm £3,000 you would not, I think, get people of tha 
right age and experienoe to undertake a task of this kind. We are not making tbM 
appointments as a mere retiring pension for judges who have served their full ume in 
India. If that was so, it would be qoite possible to get people to serre at a much lower 
salary, bnt there is a provision in the Bill that the persotis ap{X)inted shall retire Ihs 
age of 72, and it is our intention to appoint people who are in the prime of their jodioial 
facnlties to these appointments. 

19 
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Sir Eientf SLBBSEB : I have oonsalted my noble Friend, Lord Haldane^ on thli 
matter, and he is fully eatisfied from his great ezperienoe of the work of the Privy 
Council that the Bill is absolutely necessary. The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council is, perhaps, the greatest tribunal in the Empire. Appeals come to it from every 
country, involving every kind of question from demar^tion to the proprietorship of 
idols, and it is a tribunal which cannot be too efficiently well staffed. In 
the past, as the Attorney -General has said, the staffing of the Judicial Committee was 
largely dependent of the number of ez-Lord Chancellors who happened to be available 
for the purpose, and, incidentally, let me say what 1 have always wished to say, that 
when people aocuse ez-Lord Chancellors of doing no work and receiving pensions, there 
are no persons connected with the Judiciary who do more unpaid work on the Privy 
Council than those persons who have been Lord Chancellors. 

At the moment, with the ezeeption of Lord Haldane, the whole of this valuable 
source of judicial power is lacking, and there is no doubt that appeals are being held up 
and justice, which is urgently required, is delayed because of a want of an adequate staff 
in the Privy Council. No one having jegard to the general salaries which are paid to 
the Judiciary will say that these particular gentlemen are being over-paid. Compare it 
with the salaries received by Masters of the Supreme Court, and Country Court Judges. 
When you propose that members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council shall 
receive £2,000 a year as members of this Supreme Court of Appeal in the Empire, it 
cannot be said to be an ezeessive payment. I feel that a case has been made out for the 
Bill, and 1 hope the House will pass it and the necessary Money Besolution so as to 
enable the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to be properly staffed. 

Mr. Hore-BELISHA : I desire to ask one question, and I hope my opportunity of 
receiving a reply from the Attorney-General has not passsd. I desire to inquire, whether 
a decision of the Imperial Conference has been taken into account in relation to this Bill. 
On page 19 of the Summary of Proceedings, I find the following : — 

Another matter which we disoussed, in which the general constitutional principle 
was raised, concerned the advantages governing appeals from judgments in the Dominions 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. From these discussions it become clear 
that it was no part of the policy of His Maje8ty*s Government in Great Britain that 
questions affecting judicial appeals should be determined otherwise than in accordance with 
the wishes of the part of the Empire primarily affected. It was, however, generally recog- 
nised, that where changes of the ezisting system were proposed, which while primarily 
affecting one part raised issues in which other parts were also conoerned, such changes 
ought to be carried out after consultation and discussion.'* 

The Attorney-General has informed ns that certain political objections have been 
raised in India, and that there may be a wish to revise the present procedure in regard 
to appeals to the Privy Conncil. It may be that in the near future there will be some 
reduction in the work of the Judicial Committee. Canada may desire no longer to 
submit her cases to this great Tribunal, and, in that case, there would not be the same 
necessity to increase the personnel, with the assistanoe of the taxpayers* money. And 
there may be other parts of the Dominions who may not desire to avail themselves of 
the present opportunities of coming to London. If I am right, is not this Bill a little 
premature, and could not its passage be delayed in order that the wishes of the Dominions 
may become more clearly expressed in regard to their future intentions ? I hope the 
Attorney-General will be able to inform me whether the disoussions at the Imperial 
Conference have been taken into account before the presentation of this Bill. 

The LabouT Protest. 

M.. KIRKWOOD : I had no intention of taking part in this Debate, but I want to 
enter my emphatic protest, as a member of the working class and as a Socialist, that a 
member oi our Front Bench should deliberately go out of his way to give his blessing 
to a proposal under which a man gets £4,000 a year. I think that is going a wee bit 
too far. We have just passed through one of the most awful and gigantic struggles on 
behalf of the working classes to maintain a living wages, or anything like the semblance 
of a living wages, and this same Government, this same Front Bench, this same team, 
that are asking ns to agree to give one man £4,000 a year— 

Sir H. Slesser ; £2,000. 

Mr. Kirkwood: You can say what yon like. I say £4,000 a year; and ••facts 
are cbiels that winna ding and oanna be disputed.** It is £4,000 a year. Am 1 right or 
wrong! 

The Attorney-General ; This House is being asked to vote £2,000, 
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Mr. Kirkwood : T«, but I am aatoniihed at even the Attomty-Qencn], beoanio ha 
knows perfectly well — the Official Report will prove it to-morrow— *that be said £8.000 
from the British Baohcqaer and £2,000 from the Indian Exchequer. If that is not 
£4,000, 1 do not know what it is. There are the same men, the Prime Minister included, 
who are backing £4,000 for one man, as much wages as they are prepared to pay 
to 2,000 colliers ; and we are expected to back a Bill like that, and our Front 
Bench will give its blessing to it after the titanic struggle that the miners have 
made. If ever there was class legislation, this is it. The Prime Minister says that there 
is no such thing as a class struggle in society. Here he is to-day backing one man for 
f 4,000, Is not that a terrible difference f Is not that patting class against class^one 
man of^ the lawyer class, which costs this country every year over £100,000,000 to keep 
them going — £100,000,000, and they do not produce a single iota of the necessaries of life, 
bat simply live on the flesh and blood of those who do produce f Remember this, that all 
the good things, the good clothes that you wear, the good fruit that you eat and the good 
houses that you live in, are produced by labour, and whoever enjoys those good things 
without working for them is stealing the bread of the worker. 

This is one of the reasons why this country cannot afford to give the mirf. s and the 
workers in general a living wages. It is because there are certain individviiiii, under this 
system of ours, who take from it j^4,000 a year. How long is it going ^ last ? Are the 
Labonr benches going to back a system that gives £4,000 a year to certain indivldoals 
who never have had to rongh it, who never knew what it was to want their breakfast, 
who never knew what it was to be aching, as do the children in the slams, in* 
asmuch as they do not know what it is to have a night's sleep because of the 
verminous conditions under which they live? Here is a body of men, Judges, who 
have been reared in the lap of luxury, and the very best that Britain oan give them, 
and then when they come to 60 or 60 years of ago they are to get this comfortable 
job. Why should they get it ? What is it that these Judges have which is superior 
over me ? [ Hon. Members : Brains | " ] Hon. Members say Brains." I am pre- 
pared to stand any test, and if 1 am not mentally and pbysioally as well equipped as 
any man in this House, then I do not know what it means. If any of them can prove 
that they have rendered their country better service than 1 have done, 1 want to see them. 
This is just what is to be expected— rich men living in the lay of luxury— when it oomei 
to one of their own class. I want the Prime Minister to think about this, because even 
yet 1 have not given him up. You get the Prime Minister of this country, after negotiat- 
ing with my class, coming in direct contact with Oook and Herbert Smith and other 
members of my class, and seeing tboBo men who, he knows, are just as capable— whether 
he differs from them in his point of view or not it does not matter — just as capable of 
stating their case, as competent in every way as any Judge, including Lord Haldane or 
all the Haldanes that ever were haldaned. 


There is no Judge, there is no lawyer, there is no man in this country who has a 
right to £4,000 a year, while the miners and the engineers are paid the wages that they 
receive. Think of my own trade ; think of the engineers. 1 know that my fellow* 
engineers are working for £2 15s, a week. It is a scandal, and there never was a Judge, 
there never was a Prime Minister, inclnding the Present Prime Minister able to give 
a better account of himself or to give better service to the country than the skilled 
engineer, and yet the skilled engineer has to give bis all for £2 I6s, a week. Do you 
think that we are going calmly to sit here and listen even to our own Front Bench * 
It is enough to make the very stones cry cat, to think that they would tell us that this 
£4,000 a year should be paid. It all turns on this, that yon have on the one hand people 
with tens of thousands of pounds, taking tens of thousands of ponnds ; you have gentle- 
men on the other side of the House who are in the habit of drawing tens of thousands of 
pounds. [Hon. Members: •‘No.”] They deny it. We bad an example of that in Lord 
Yestey, who left this country in order to escape taxation. 

Mr, Deputy-Speaker (Captain Fits Boy) : The bon. Member is now travelling rather 
wide of the snbjeot before the Honse. 

Mr, Kirkwood ; I am keeping to the point, tbongb I know quite well that I am not 
going on orthodox lines. Bnt I am speaking the troth, and ” truth eutteth keener than 
a two-edged sword.” My folk outside to-day, the working cUsses of this country, are 
thinking about the idea of one man by Act of Parliament getting £4,000 a yew* W® 
been told that it would not do for Parliament to interfere with the wages of the working 
classes, and that we must have freedom. Where Is the freedom ? 

O, Freedom, what things arc done in thy name I ^ ^ - 

Here is Parliament, here are the Tory party and the Prime Min sto being part and 
paml to a speeial Bill for the regnlation cd wages. [Hon. Members s How about joni 
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own Front Bench f**] 1 can deal with my own Front Bench, and It can deal with me 
if it likes. Here yon have the Government dealing with the wages of a certain class. They 
cannot deal with the wages of the working classes ; they cannot be big enough. I thought 
the Prime Minister was big enough, when he said that he would cleave his way, if neces- 
sary, through private interests, in order to see that the working classes of this country got a 
lair deal. He failed, and failed miserably. He cannot bring in an Act of Parliament to 
ensure that the most valuable asset that the country has got, the working classes, gst a 
comfortable living,- but he is part and parcel to certain individuals getting £4,000 a year. 
I protest most emphatically, because, if the engineers are worth only £2 16 b. a week, and 
the miners worth only the miserable pittance that this Government is responsible for 
forcing them to accept, then 1 say that there is no one in the British Empire who is worth 
£4,000 a year. The Government should think shame of themselves. If they were half 
human they would never bring forward a Measure like this. 

Mr. K. MAOLEAN : I want also to protest against a Money Resolution being 
brought in to supplement a Bill of this kind. The Government are constantly telling the 
people of this country, and particularly Labour Members and their supporters outside 
the House, that all remuneration amongst the working classes, for anything which they 
can do, must be based upon economic laws, that the economic laws which operate in this 
country determine and iiz the wages of the workers. The engineers’ wages, which are 
undoubtedly very low in consideration of the work that they perform, are supposed to be 
fixed by the law of supply and demand. During the whole of the miners’ dispute the 
country was told by the Press, by the Prime Minister and by those who sit beside or 
behind him, that the miners must be prepared to accept what they could get because of 
economic laws. We were told that we could not fight against economic laws, and that the 
miners* wages must be determined by economic laws. 

What did that mean? The Prime Minister himself and others, speaking on his 
behalf, admitted that he could not, and he would not, by Act of Parliament fix the wages 
which the miners were to receive, that there was to be no legal fixing of wages for the 
miners. Yet the Government brings in a Bill and a Money Resolution fixing the wages 
of two new Judges. It is not a question of increasing the wages of existing Judges, but 
the giving of powers to appoint two additional Judges, and they are to receive from this 
country £2,000 a year, with the right to have that £2,000 supplemented by £2,000 from 
the Indian Exchequer. 1 ask the Prime Minister and the Attorney-General why they do 
not apply their own logic and argument when they are trying to meet the claims of miners 
and other working people. 

Mr. Grotrian : Can you get Judges for less ? 

Mr. Maclean : You lock out the miners when you want them for less ; lock out the 
Judges and you Will soon get them for very much less. 

Mr. Grotrian : It is a question of supply and demand. You cannot get them. 

Mr. Maclean : There are scores of lawyers in London with very few briefs and very 
little employment who would take a job of this kind for very much less than £2,000 a year 
and who would possibly do the work much better than the men you are about to appoint. 

Mr. Grotrian : They have no knowledge of Indian Law. 

Mr. Maclean : We do not require a knowledge of Indian law or any other law to 
realise that the lawyer’s trade union is the strongest trade union in the country. We find 
the lawyers always on the job when there is some pecuniary advantage to be gained. 
We have only to look around these benches when a question of this kind is being dis- 
cussed and we find on the other side practically all its supporters are lawyers. [Hon. 
Members : Nol”] Hon. Members have only to look around them. Let them go down 

to the smok^oom and they will see more. If we divide, let them examine the Division list 
and see the number of lawyers who have come together in support of this proposal. 
That is my proof. Do hon. Members require any additional proof of my statement ? They 
know it to be true, and all their interruptions, sneers and laughter go for nothing. Of 
' course, they have a majority and that is why they can laugh, bat a few more Hulls will 
put them where we are now, and then we shall see who will laugh. 

Mr. Deputy-Speaker (Mr. James Hope) : That is a kind of prophecy, and does not 
seem relevant to the subject under discussion. 

Mr. Maclean : It is true it is a prophecy, but this Bill deals with the future and I 
thought it might be in order to make a reference to the future of the Labour and Tory 
Mrties. 1 protest against the proposal which is contained In this Bill and in the Money 
Resolution which accompanies it. If this country cannot afford a living wages to those 
who produce wealth, it cannot afford high salaries to the individuals who are to 
koppolBtedudwthif BUI. I bop. tb« Bitter wlU b* piMHd *9 » IMvMoo, beoawe ttf 
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DiYlaiOQ List, when pnbliabed in the Official Report to>morroW| will be very inteieetiaff: 
I, for one, will go Into the Lobby gladly against this proposal. I shall vote with a very 
light heart against a proposal to give £4,000 a year to two lawyers, when we oan 
get scores of men to do the work at lower rates if we leave it to the operation of the eoono- 
mio law and carry oat the Prime filiniBter*8 pet theory. 


Miss WILKINSON : I think neither the Attorney •General nor the hon. and learned 
Member for South-West Hnll (Mr. Grotrian) are to be congratnlated on their logic in this 
matter. They have said, first of all, that it is absolutely necessary to fix a sum of not less 
than £4,000 a year and that otherwise, it will be impossible to get members of the legal 
profession of sufficient knowledge and ability to do this extremely important work. Yet 
in the same speech the Attorney -General declared that when the Indian Legislature puts 
its foot down and says it is not going to pay £4,000 a year, we can find two gentlemen 
who, without the faintest demur, will come along and take exactly the same jobs at 
exactly half the rate. 1 cannot congratulate the lawyers on their consistency in this 
matter. One can only congratulate them on the way in which they stand up for their 
own trade union when rates of remuneration are under consideration. Far be it Trom me^ 
as a trade unionist, to object to that, if it were not for the fact that we a!' •ays find the 
members of the lawyers* trade union leading the opposition when it is a ucstion of the 
trade union rights of the working olass. It is just because they are the most virulent 
opponents of the trade union rights of other people that they must be prepared to accept 
considerable questioning when their own extraordinarily high rates of remuneration are 
under consideration. 

One congratulates them on having been able to induce in this country a sort of 
mystical appreciation of the legal profession. They are regarded as wonderful aud even 
when — as 1 understood the Attorney-General to admit-— one of them is 90 years of age, 
there is no question of expressing anything but admiration for the marvellous brain 
which they can bring to b(iar on the problems placed before them. At any rate, the 
members of the legal profession are not subjeot to the risks which the members of the 
miners* and other trade unions have to undergo and they might be prepared to take less 
for working in such a protected trade. Those of us who have to staud the sneers which 
come from the other side when we are begging aud asking for some merely decent minimum 
rate— one shilling and one three-fourth pence an hour or something like that — are expected 
to vote without demur for a proposal to give £4,000 a year to these, no doubt, estimable 
gentlemen. I think the hon, and learned Member for South-West Hull used an expression 
about the law of supply and demand. 1 ask the Prime Minister and the Attorney-General if 
they are prepared to put this proposal to the test of supply and demand and to advertise these 
positions among the legal profession. Is it suggested that there are no Indian members of 
the Bar qualified for these appointments f I nuderstaud there is oonsiderablo unemploy- 
ment among Indian members of the Bar. Is it suggested that none of them would bo 
willing to take this job at a mneh lower figure than that now proposed ? The bon. aud 
lea rned Member for South-West Hull will hardly say that their knowledge of Indian law 
is insufficient, sinoe they are specialists in the subject. At the present time, when we 
are told we cannot pay a subsietence wages for work which we cannot do without, I hope 
we shall not have to pay thouBands to people whose work we oonld do without, wore it 
not for the legal fiction and the mystery which surrounds it. 


Mr. BUCHANAN : I think the proposal in this Measure cannot be lustiflod. It is 
flometimes argued ag^aiust us that our own Front Bench is just as bad as the Front Bench 
on the other side, I, at least, have a clear conscience in this matter, because when our 
own party brought in a proposal to increase a salary from £2,000 to £6,000, I propom 
it, and was practically alone in doing so. Therefore, 1 am carrying out quite logioaliy 
the line which 1 took on this question towards my own colleagues when they were in 
office, and I cannot be accused of differentiating between one side and the other. T^ 
only argument for this proposal is that set up by the hon. and Iwrned Member for South 
West Hnll (Mr. Grotrian), that it is in accordance with the law of supply and demand, 
I remember as a pattern-maker during the War when, under the law of •®PP^y 
demand, we oonJd have demanded tremendous wages from the nation. Bo could the 
engineers at that time. We could have asked for, and I think we 
great concessions, but we were told— and, possibly, it was ^ 

blackmailing the nation by taking advantage of a temporary 
which the nation could not afford. It is •*“®® 

building trade bnve, in the common saying, J* the ball at their feet, but 

srgMd tbit the boilding Uide were blaokmnmag the nntiooi m that no notlffiigl 
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workers has a right to insist on terms from the nation which are outside the nation*s 
capaoitj. 

Now we are told that the law of inpplj and demand which was rejected in the case 
of the engineers and the builders is to operate in the case of the Judges. Is there any 
difference in human nature between the engineer and the Judge t The Attorney -General 
has said that the Indian Government had to agree to guarantee 2,000 pound. They think it 
is an extortionate demand, but the British Government propose to take steps to compel the 
Indian Government to give terms which the Indian Government do not think they ought 
to pay. For such a proposal there cannot even be the justification which exists for a 
Cabinet Minister's salary. There is this to be said for the Cabinet Minister, that his job 
is precarious. Any election may end his term of office, but a Judge has a guarantee of 
full-time employment and full wages until be reaches the age of 72. There is also this 
important difference, that a Cabinet Minister has no provision made for his old age unless 
he is prepared to plead ei^treme poverty, but the Judge, whether poor or rich, has the 
guarantee of a handsome pension, and no deductions are made from his salary such as are 
necessary in regard to other classes of workers. The Minister of Health in answer to a 
question recently told us that the nation could not increase the amount of the old age 
pension. We are told that lOs. a week is sufficient for the old people of the nation and is 
all we can afford ; but, by some miraculous process of reasoning, a Judge is said to be 
worthy of far more. A Judge has comparatively little responsibility. The responsibility 
of Judges is, in my opinion, largely overrated. 8o many people have little or no know- 
ledge of a Judge's work, that advantage is taken of that lack of knowledge in order to 
** boost the position. At a time when we are asking the miners and others to live on com- 
paratively low wages, 1 submit that it would be criminal on the part of this House 
to agree to such an extravagant wages as this for these Judges. 

Question put, ** That the Bill be now read a Second time.'* The House divided : 
Ayes, 230 ; Noes, 28. 

Report of Committee Discussion. 

The following is from the Hansard report 

Consid§rid in CommHt§§ undkr Standmg Ordir 71A» Mr* Jamis Hcp§ in thn dunr. 
Motion madot ond Quostion proposod^ 

** That for the purposes of any Act of the present Session to amend the Law with 
respect to the constitution of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, it is expedient 
to charge on the Consolidated Fund the yearly salary of two thousand pounds to be paid 
under ti e said Act to each of the two persons to be appointed thereunder to be members 
of tbe said Judicial Committee."— (King's Recommendation signified.)— (^r. McNoili) 

Mr. MACLEAN : I do not think this matter ought to go through without some 
explanation from the Financial Secretary to tbe Treasury. Surely it is preposterous that 
we should be asked to vote £2,000 a year for two individuals, making £4,000 in all, 
without a word of explanation from him, and without some general statement as to the 
policy of the Government underlying its proposal. It is notorions that the Government 
come to this House with Financial Resolutions, and that when you, Mr, Chairman, or your 
colleague, pots the question from the Chair, the Financial Secretary or the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer gives a nod of the head, and on that it is expected that large snms of 
money are to be voted without explanation from those responsible. It is about time the 
House took charge of affairs, and demanded from those who are looked upon as being in 
control of the finance of the country that they should make some dennite statement as 
to the Teakins for the payments they ask tbe House to make. I think tbe House has a 
right to know just exactly wbat is in tbe mind of tbe Financial Secretary, and 1 hope 
we are going to have some statement, particularly when we have reminded the Govern- 
ment that there are other people in this country who, in onr opinion, are more deserving 
of this money, who are more deserving of payments from the State, and who are being 
treated as thongh they were the worst possible aliens we conld have in tbe country. When 
they ask for living conditions their claim is rejected, but here we have a proposal to pay 
£2,000 a year for year after year for two Judges. I am not going to protest against it at 
this stage, but I want to know what it means. 

There is another point 1 would like some explanation upon. It states in the Bill that in 
the event of death vacancy occurring, further appointments can be made to make up 
number of Judges to two. It is quite a reasonable thing to assume thatintboio 
firoumstanoM— 
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The Ohalrnuui : The hon. Member can dlicaM tbe amoont to be paid| but be appear! 
now to be dlsonulng provi^ione in the Bill. Thej can be dieooned daring the Oommittei 
•tage of tbe Bill, bnt not on this Bi^aolation. 

Mr. Maolean : The Financial Besolution reads : *• That, for the pnrpoees of anj Aot 
of tbe present Session to amend the Law with respect to the constitution of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, it is expedient to charge on the Consolidated 
Fund the yearly salary of two thousand pounds to be paid under the said Act to eaoh of 
the two persons to be appointed thereunder to be members of the said Judicial Committee/' 

Surely I would be in order in putting a question as to the implications which the 
appointment of these Judges, and their payment would bring upon this House ? 

The Chairman : I thought the hon. Member was disouBsing some provision in tbe Bill 
for further appointments on vacancies occur! ng. 

Mr. Maclean : No, my point is this, if these Judges retired would they retire upon a 
pension, and would it be necessary for a farther financial resolution to be brought in in 
order to provide the additional sum that would be necessary tor their pensions ? It is 
only right the House should know how for we may be pledged to payments to these 
individuals. It may be that certain individuals may be appointed who m'\.y have to 
retire through ill-health, and we may be paying pensions to ez-Judges anvl :>uying 2,000 
ponnd a year to the Judges filling the places they have vacated. 

Tbe Government talk a great deal about the necessity for economy, how the country 
cannot afford this and cannot afford that, how old-age pensions cannot be increased, how 
housing subsidies have to be cut down, how health conditions are worsened, how payments 
to education authorities must be reduced — in fact, on every ocossion when we make 
requests for expenditure on those social services to be maintained at tbe standard at 
which it used to be maintained, we are told the country cannot afford it. When, how- 
ever, it is a question of finding money for Judges, finding money for individuals in this 
particular sheltered trade, they are not held up to ridicule and opprobium such as ordinary 
working men or women getting weekly wages in other sheltered trades have to encounter. 
When the case of those who are skilled in word-spinning and legal jugglery comes before this 
House, we arc asked to believe that this is some wonderful and great profession which will 
attract men to it only if they get the highest possible standard of living that our civilisation 
can offer. If this is the standard of living to which Judges are entitled, I submit the standard 
of living of every other individual in this country ought to be equal to that of tbe best 
Judge in tbe land ; and if this country cannot afford to give to the workers of this 
country, who produce the wealth, a standard of living higher and better than is found 
for them by the present Government, the House has no right to vote away £2,000 a 
year for new judges, with the problamatical addition of another £2,000. It is time the 
House took posocseion of the financial situation. If we have not the money to provide 
the people with the conditions which our present progress in civilisation merits, and which 
the productive activity of this country entitle them to hove, this country is too poor to 
afford £2,G00 a year for two new Judges. 


The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Bonald McNEILL) : The only reason 
I rise ifl that if I did not do BO I might appear to bo discourteous to the hon. Gentleman after 
the pointed app^^^^ made to me personally; but really 1 do not think there is any 
oooa^n for m^o dJacuM the matter, which bag been fully dealt with already on the 
Second Reading of the Bill, a Debate which hae joet b«n brought to a cloie. Then my 

liebthon. Friend the Attorney-General dealt folly with all the meriu of the oaae. The 

hon. Kember spoke as though on matters of this sort the Tressury hail a separata ^ 
distinct Btandarf. The hon. Memtar must 
Government, that this is the policy of the Government, a^ 

■y. h.. bU 

bon. Lia iMTned /rfonil brlngo (wwowl o Bill .ml o Ronolutiobol thii tot^ ry«l^ 
I think the House may take it for granted that there is no divergence of view between the 

May* iTrCaS^.S a. to the point I pnt regarding the mwdM- 
UtyM ^enai^rhaVlS tabepaidf lu that case would the Government have to bring in 

““‘Mi^c^iU^f^My question of pension for these Jndges arises, of oonrso prOTiston 

wonU hnvf to ta C tt by the Hon.., and in that oa«i. no doubt, another Money 
BcBolntion would have to be brought forward. 

Miaa WTTiKf N 80 N • Mav I ft sV two further questions ? The Attorn^-General Mid 
the foJJg to have them posU would Uke them on tbe oodermaiidiiig 
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tint AH eitni S^OOO pound would probably be given In fntnre by the Indian Leglsiatiire. 
Can we have an undertaking from the Secretary to the Treasury, first, that no pressure, 
politioal or otherwise, will be brought to bear on the Indian legislature to provide this extra 
2,000 pounds for people whom, apparently, they do not want ; secondly, can we have an 
assurance that if the Indian Legislature persist in a refusal not to give this 2,000 pounds, 
he will not come to this House to make up the salary to 4,000 pounds— the amonnt which 
he had laid down as the salary ? 

*Mr. SULLIVAN : I want to ask the members of the Conservative party if this is what 
they preach at the election. Here the Government are making proposals for these 
appointments, and they imagine that we have no right to ask for an explanation to be 
given to the House, It may be that yonr Judges are worth 2,000 pounds a year, and that you 
require two additional Judges, but what I want to know is that when you suggest that 
there is the possibility of a man of 72 years of age getting 4,000 pounds a year you are doing 
something which yon would be afraid to tell the electors of the country. I protest 
against this method of adding to the burdens of a nation, and I hope we shall take advant- 
age of this opportunity of driving the Government supporters into the Division Lobby in 
regard to this Vote. 

Captain W. BBSNN : I feel that the preservation of the right of appeal is a very 
important part of our Imperial relations. I think in this matter we have a right to 
complain of a lack of candour on the part of the Attorney -General. First of all we are told 
that only 2,000 pound was to be voted, and then he told ns that another 2,000 pound was to 
be paid by the Indian Legislature. Now it appears that there is to be a pension attached 
to it, I think we should be told that this is not simply a Vote for 2,000 pound, but that 
there is a possibility of a further 2,000 pound if the Indian Legislature does not vote that 
amount, and besides this, there is the possibility of a pension. Some hon. Members on these 
benches who would not support a Motion for a red notion of this Vote feel that we should 
have had a little more candour from the Attorney-General on this question. Tnasmooh as 
we are now dealing with the question whether the additional 2,000 pound is likely to be 
voted by the Indian Government, and whether we shall be asked to vote it in this House if 
the Indian Government refuses. I think some representative of the India Office* should be 
here to answer that question. I do not know whether the Under- Secretary of State for 
the Colonies represents the India Office on this matter. 

The Under Secretary of State for Colonial Affaire (Mr. Ormsby Gore) ; No. 

Captain Benn : Then why is the Under-Secretary of State for India not present when 
this Money Resolution is being discussed f How can the Attorney-General give us full 
information as to whether the Indian Legislature objects to paying this money or not. 
It is important that we should know these facts, and only one person can tell us and that 
is the representative of the India Office. I think we might have bad a little more candour 
about the full financial position, and we want more information about the intention of 
the Indian Legislature. 

The Attorney-General : The hon. and gallant Gentleman has charged me with a lack 
of candour, but I wonder whether he took the trouble to be present when 1 moved the 
Second Reading of the Bill and listened to what I said on that occasion. 

Captain Benn : As the Attorney-General is in the habit of making that kind of attack, 
I wish to say that I was present and I had the inestimable privilege of hearing what he 
then said. 

The Attorney-General : In that case the hon. and gallant Member's charge is 
absolutely inexcnsable, and, if he refers to the Official Report of our proceedings oti that 
occasion, he will see that we asked the House to vote a Salary of 2,000 pound that the Indian 
Legislature had been asked to give an additional 2,000 pound, that last year the Indian 
Go\>jrnment did not agree, but that there is some hope that they may change their mind 
and do so later on. In view of the fact that the bon. and gallant Gentleman says he 
heard what I said, and has now been misrepresenting me, I say that his action is 
absolutely inexcusable. The only other accusation is that t did not tell the Committee 
thatthese Judges were to have pensions. The reason I did not tell the Committee that 
is that they are not to have a pension 

Mr, Thurtle : 1 beg to move, “ That the Debate be now adjourned.” I do so owing 
to lack of information in regard to this vote, and the absence of any representative of the 
India Office. 

The Chairman ; That is not quite the proper procedure. The hon. Member should 
move to report progress. 

sft Chafman do report Pivpnss and osk loam 0 



GOVT. OF INDIA REPORT ON THE 


International Labour Conference. 

[The Eighth and Ninth Sessions of the International Labour Conference 
were held at Geneva in May and June 1926. The following is a short report 
of Sir Atul Chatter]ee, the Govt, of India Delegate to the Confer^.noe* and 
was published in India in September 1926 in response to a sugge^-iun made in 
the Legislative Assembly. The speeches delivered by the Indian Delegates 
on the occasion have been given in the 1st Volume of the Register p. 14D.] 

The Eighth Session opened on Wednesday» the 26th May, 1926 and closed 
on Saturday, the 6th June. The Ninth (Maritime) Session opened on 
Monday, the 7th June and closed on Thursday, the 24th June. At the 
Eighth Session there were 14 and at the Ninth 17 plenary sittings. At 
eaoh Session there were also numerous meetings of the Committees set up 
to deal with the various items of business. 

Eighth Session. 

Govemtneni DeUgates. — Sir Atul Chatteijee, K.C.LE., High Com- 
missioner for India ; Sir Louis Kershaw, K.C.S.I., C.I.E.. Assistant Under 
Secretary of State, India Office. 

Adviser, — Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, Labour Intelligence Officer, Bengal. 

Employers^ Delegate , — The Hon’blo Sir Arthur Froorn, of Messrs. 
MacKinnon, Mackenzie & Co. 

Workers* Delegate, — Mr. Li^ipat Rai, M.L.A. 

Ninth Session. 

Government Sir Atul Chatteijee, K,C.T.E., Sir Louis Kershaw, 

K C S I C I E 

AdUseri-^Ur, R. N. Gilchrist. Mr. J. E. P. Curry, Shipping Master, 
Bombay. 

Employer^ De\egaie,^^ho Hon’ble Sir Arthur Frooro. 

Adviser , — Captain H. J. Rouse, Marine Superintendent, B. I. S. N. Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta. 

Workers* DeUgate,--MT, M. Daud, M.A., B.L., M.L.C., General Secretary, 
Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 

Adviser, — Mr. S. Moghal Jan, Chief Steward. 

Much interest was evinced at both Sessions of the Conference ^ in 
the protests against the nomination of Sir Arthur Froom as the Indian 
Employers’ delegate. This was the first occasion in the history of^the Inter- 
national Labour Conference when the nomination of an Employers delegate 
had been challenged. Moreover, printed documents in English and French 
setting forth in full the case of the protesting associations was extensively 
circulated among all Members and visitors to the meetings. 

At the Eighth Session protests were lodged by four bodies, the Karachi 
Buyers’ & Shippers’ Chamber, the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
19 
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the Earaoht Indian Merchants’ Aisooiation* and the Burma Indian Chamber 
of Oommeroe, The same proteBts, together with one from the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamberi Bombayi were made to the Ninth Session of the Con- 
ference. The protesting b^ies were represented at Geneva by Mr. S. N. 
Haji, who supported their case in person before the Credentials Committee 
of each Session. 

The Credentials Committee of the Eighth Session found that Mr. 
Narottam Moraijee had been offered by the Government of India the position 
of Employers’ delegate to the Eighth Session and had for certain reasons 
declined the invitation. The Committee felt that it could only take into 
consideration this refusal and it could not enter into the reasons for it. Nor 
could it take into account the argument put forward by the protesting organi- 
sations that after Mr. Moraijee’s refusal the Indian Government should 
have offered the position to another Indiarn in view of the fact that no 
other candidate was proposed by the Chamber of Commerce which nominated 
Mr. Moraijee. The Credentials Committee noted that the principal ques- 
tion at issue (tfiz., whether Sir Arthur Froom had been recommended by 
the 'most representative organisation’) was connected with the Ninth 
Session of the Conference and the recommendation that the Eighth Session 
should validate the nomination of Sir Arthur Froom could not prejudice the 
consideration of this principal question by the Ninth Session. 

When the subject came up before the plenary meeting of the Eighth 
Sessioni Mr. L^jpat Bai (the Indian Workers’ delegate) said that he only 
wished to state that he did not accept the position taken by the Govern- 
ment delegate about the most representative character of the Organisations 
represented by Sir Arthur Froom. Sir Louis Kershaw also declined on that 
occasion to enter into the merits of the question but expressed his readiness 
to make it clear at the Ninth Session that Sir Arthur Froom had been 
nominated by the most representative organisations of employers in India. 
The proposal of the Credentials Committee to approve the Credentials of 
the Employers’ delegate of India was then adopted without any opposition at 
the Eighth Session. 

The protests came up in due course before the Credentials Committee 
of the Ninth Session of the Conference. The report of this Committee is 
self-explanatory and is repoduced in full below ; 

“Five Indian employers’ organisations ( I ) the Buyers’ and Shippers’ 
Chamber of Karachi, ( 2 ) the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association, ( 3) 
the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon, ( 4 ) the IndiAn 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, and ( 5 ) the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Bombay, have addressed to the General Conferenbe, which 
has transmitted them to the Credentials Committee, five objections to 
the Credentials of Sir Arthur Froom, appointed by the Government of 
India as Employers’ Delegate for that country. 

The Committee has carefully examined the documents submitted to it. 
It has also heard the evidence of Sir Louis Kershaw, Indian Government 
Delegate, Sir Arthur Froom, Indian Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. S. N. 
Haji, the duly accredited representative to the Conference of the. 
protesting organisations. 

From the documents placed before it and the oral explanations, the Coni* 
mittee notes the following facts * 
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The olgections allege ( 1 ) that Sir Arthur Froom represents neither Indian 
interests nor Indian employers : ( 2 ) that the organisations whi eh 
nominated Sir Arthur Froom are not the most representative organiaa* 
tions of the employers of India. 

With regard to the first points the Committees whilst considering that the 
representation of a country at the General Conference should be a 
national onos has not been able to discuss the substauco of the question 
nor to form an opinion upon a problem the solution of which undoubtedly 
rests with the Government of each of the Members. 

With regard to the second point, the Committee finds as follows: the 
Government of Indias by a press communique d htod 8 October 1925s 
invited the employers* organisations of India to nominate, before the 1 5th 
January 1926s a delegate for each of the two Sessions of the General 
Conference of the Representatives of the Members. 

Within the time limit thus fixed, two Chambers of Comr vco, those of 
Bengal and Bombay (European Chambers), nominated Sir Arthur Froom, 
and two Indian Chambers of Commerce, that of Bombay and the 
Buyers* and Shippers* Chamber of Karachi, nominated Mr. Narottam 
Morarjee. After the expiration of the time limit, the three other 
Chambers of Commerce which have now lodged objection also supported 
the candidature of Mr. Narottam Morarjee. The appointment of Sir 
Arthur Froom as Employers’ Delegate was made by the Government of 
India during the month of March. The employers* organisations which 
have lodged objections, and their representative Mr. Haji, have assured 
the Conference and the Credentials Committee that the Chambers of 
Commerce of Bengal and Bombay, which have nominated Sir Arthur 
Froom, were not the most representative of the Employers of India. 

On the contrary, the Delegate of the Government of India, Sir Louis 
Kershaw, has made a formal declaration to the Committee that these 
Chambers of Commerce for the purpose of this Conference were really 
the most representative of the employers of India. 

On the basis of the numerous documents submitted to the Committee, 
as well as on the ground of the oral explanations made to it, the Com- 
mittee has nevertheless not been able to arrive at the conclusion, 
as requested by Mr. S. N. Haji on behalf of the objecting organisations, 
that the Chambers of Commerce which nominated Sir Arthur Froom 
were not the most representative of the employers of India. 

In these conditions, the Committee deems it expedient that the General 
Conference should proceed to validate the credentials of Sir Arthur 
Froom.** 

On this Report of the Credentials Committee being taken into con- 
sideration at the plenary sitting of the Session, Mr. Daud (the Indian 
Workers* delegate ), while admitting that Sir Arthur Froom had bwn 
selected by the most representative Chambers of Bengal and Bombay 
consisting of European Employers, differed from the view that these Cham* 
bers were the most representative Employers* organisations in India. He 
added that Indian employers who were not members of these organisations 
possessed a larger number of factories and used a larger amount of oapitiu 
than European employers in India. Mr. Daud suggested that European and 
Indian employers* organisations in India should come to a common u^er- 
standing in regard to the appointment of representatives to the International 
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Labour Conference or else the Government should nominate sucli representa'' 
tivee by rotation. On the assumption that Mr. Daud was not opposing the 
proposal of the Credentials Committee, Sir Louis Kershaw refrained from 
disoussing the merits of the case. He drew attention to the desire of the 
India Government that Indian employers should participate in the Con- 
ference as evidenced by efforts made by them to give Mr. Moraijee an 
opportunity to" come to Geneva. In regard to Mr. Daud's suggestion regard- 
ing future nominations, Sir Louis Kershaw endorsed the proposal that 
European and Indian employers should come to a common understanding but 
he pointed out the difficulty in a system of rotation in view of the obligation 
of the Indian Government to comply with the exact terms of the Treaty 
The plenary sitting then adopted the Beport of the Credentials Committee 
without any opposition.* 

The Eighth Session. 

Agenda^-^The items on the Agenda for the Eighth Session of the 
Conference were : — 

(1) Discussion of tho Director’s Beport. 

( 2 ) Simplification of the Inspection of Emigrants on Board Ship. 

(3) Consideration of a proposal made by the British Government to deal 
with the Beports rendered by States Members of tho Organisation 
under Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

( 4 ) Amendments to the Standing Orders of the Conference. 

( 5 ) Besolutions (submitted by individual delegates under Article 1 2 of 

the Standing Orders of the Conference). 

Elections and U(mmiUees.^Mgv, W. H. Nolens, Government Dele- 
gate of Holland, was elected President of tho Session. Tho Vice-Presidents 
were Dr. Aristides Do Aguero Y Bothanoourt (Cuba) for the Government 
Group, Dr. Francois Hodac (Czechoslovakia) for the Employers’ Group, and 
Mr. Hennann Muller (Germany) for the Workers’ Group. Sir Atul Chatreijee 
was unanimously elected Chairman of the Selection Committee which directs 
and organises the work of the Session. 

In addition to the Selection Committee and the Credentials Committee, 
four Committees were constituted to deal respectively with (l) the proce- 
dure relating to the examination of reports under Articles 408, (2) the 
Double Discussion Procedure, (3) the Amendment of Standing Orders, and 

*ln this connection it would be intereBting here to read a Bpecial cable to Ths Bombay 
Chromcle from Paris which said that Prof. Haji, the representative of the Indian Chambers, 
en route to London at the end of the Geneva Labour Conference, when interviewed, 
expressed satisfaction at the result of the Geneva mission, regrading protests against the 
nomination of the employers' delegate. He said : ** There continued for one hour and 

a half ail interesting discussion before the Credentials Committee, between Sir 
L. Kershaw and Sir Arthur Froom on the one hand and himself on the other. Its 
efEeots on the Committee, were favourable to Indian sentiments judged by various 
admissions, made by the Committee in the report, which deemec} it expedient to validate 
the credentials of Sir Arthur Froom. In the discussion before the Committee, the Indian 
Government delegate seems to have gone to the length of saying that Indian protests 
were not genuine and that they were political, being connected with agitation for the 
reservation of coastal traffic." Prof. Haji challenged Sir L. Kershaw to point out a 
single statement in all the protests which was political in nature. He assured the 
Committee that the protests were based fully on the right of tho Indian Associations to 
representation at International Conferences. Upon this position being accepted by the 
Committee, Sir L. Kershaw, after preliminary explanationa which w^e not accepted^ 
finally withdrew hii statement. Sd. « 
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( 4 ) Inspecfcion of Emigrants. The Indian Government secured represeota* 
tion on the first and second of these Committees as well as on the Selec** 
tioD Committee. Sir Arthur Froom obtained a plaoe on the Fourth Com* 
mittee. Mr. Lajpat Rai was elected by the Workers Group to bo a member 
of the Third Committee and a substitute member of the Selection Committee. 

Discussion on the Director's Rfpor^— The Report for 1926 was 
767 pages in length and the debate occupied five full sittings of the Session. 
The discussion was of the same general nature as in previous yoarsi but 
at the Eighth Session no mention was made of maritime labour, as it was 
understood that a portion of the time of the Ninth Session would be 
devoted to the purely maritime sections of the Report. Much of the discus* 
sion, 88 usuali related to the slow progress in the ratification of the Washington 
Hours Convention, but the speeches indicated considerable hope that tangible 
results would follow the Conference on this subject hold in T o idon in 
March last between the Labour Ministers of Great Britain, Fraiu:i> Germany, 
Belgium and Italy, the countries of chief Industrial importance in Europe. 
This feeling was strengthened by the declaration of the Belgian Government 
representative that his Government bad definitely recommended ratification 
to the Belgian Legislature and the later anuouncement that the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies had adopted the Bill. In France, too, the legislation 
necessary for ratification is at present before tho Senate, the Chamber of 
Deputies having already passed it. The German Government representative 
stated that a Bill had been drafted and was at present under consideration 
by the Federal States. No definite announcement was made by the British 
Government representative beyond the statement that the results of 
the London Conference were under the consideration of His Majesty’ 
Government. 

Interesting references were made by several delegates to the new indus- 
trial experiments in progress in America, and to which the Director devoted 
some space in his Report. Tho introduction of new scioutifio ideas in tho 
organisation of industry was welcomed by the Workers’ delegates, while 
regret was expressed that the United States, the home of these ideas, was 
not a Member of the International Labour Organisation. 

A feature of special interest to India in the debate on the Direc* 
tor *8 Report at the 1925 Session of tho Conference had been tho discussion 
regarding the failure of Japan to ratify the Washington Conventions 
relating to hours of work and night work of women. This question was 
again raised at the Eighth Session. Sir Arthur Froom, who led the debate 
on this subject, put the case of the Bombay Millowners in a cogent and 
forcible manner. He gave a resume of recent Indian factory legislation and 
described the serious situation that had arisen in the Indian cotton mill 
industry owing to tho hours of work and the night work of women in 
Japanese mills. He brought to notice, as evidence of the earnest desire of 
India to ameliorate the condition of workers, cot only tho ratification of the 
Washington Conventions, but also the passing of new measures such as the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Trade Unions^ deplored 

the fact that there had been no improvement in the position in Ji^an during 
the twelve months that had elapsed since the last meeting of the (^nference. 
The Japanese Factory Act of 1923, though passed by the Diet, had not b^n 
promulgated, nor would it adequately fulfil Japans obligations under the 
WfiebiogtoQ Convention* After pronJtlgation, a further three years grace 
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WM to be given before the provisions of the Act, meagre as they were, were 
put into operation. 

Sir Arthur Froom’s plea was ably supported by Mr. Lajpat Eai, who 
made a strong appeal to Japan on grounds of humanity and in the interests 
of the mothers of the race. He mentioned not only the prohibition of night 
work of women in Indian factories* but also the efforts which were being 
made to prbhibit the underground work in mines by women and children, 
the existence of which in Japan was brought prominently to the notice of 
the Conference by Mr. Narasaki, the Workers’ delegate of Japan. (It may 
be noted that at a later stage Sir Atul Chatterjoe pointed out that under- 
ground work by childern was at present absolutely prohibited in India.) 
Mr. Lajpat Eai expressed a strong hope that Japan would ’ vindicate the 
honour of the East and the Orient’. The reasoned and temperate speech 
of Mr. Lajpat Bai was reinforced by an equally powerful appeal from Miss 
Margaret Boiidfield, who accompanied the British Delegation as Adviser to 
the Workers’ delegate. As a representative of trade union sections interested 
in women's work, Miss Bondheld acknowledged thankfully the improve- 
ments that had already taken place in India and Japan. She saw however 
no justification for the procrastination of Japan in prohibiting the night work 
of women. She drew attention to the condition of women workers in China 
and added ** What can we say to them if in that near country of Japan these 
necessary reforms are being continually postponed ? It is because that we 
feel that we must look to Japan for the greatest influence in bringing about an 
amelioration of the condition of affairs in China. The Indian Delegate put 
it from the standpoint of the way in which Japan was retarding the growth 
of development in India. I agree, but it is still more terrible to think of 
that country which has worse conditions than Japan and which is being 
encouraged to do nothing by the fact that Japan, that highly organised, 
highly efficient country, is delaying the operation of these Conventions.” 
She hoped that it would soon be possible to say that ” Japan is determined 
to come into line to help to save the lives of largo masses of women, who in 
the past have been the most exploited sections of the labour movement 

Sir Atul Chatteijee, who spoke after Miss Bondfield, expressed gratifi- 
cation on behalf of the Indian Government and the Indian people for the 
very appreciative and encouraging references that had been made in the 
Director’s Beport and in the speeches in the Conference to the very satis- 
factory progress of social legislation in India. He pointed out that India 
was the only country of chief industrial importance which had ratified the 
Hours Convention. The five chief countries of Europe were engaged in 
serious consideration of this matter, but India was particularly interested in 
ratification by Japan 'which is the country nearest us and with which we 
have the closest commercial relations.’ The position of India was becoming 
more difficult every year, and although under the Treaty Japan was perfectly 
free to ratify or not to ratify, Sir Atul Chatterjee hoped that in the same 
way as the countries of chief industrial importance in Europe were giving 
close attention to the subject, Japan also would do the same. Turning to 
the subject of night employment of women, he showed how the Washington 
Convention was merely a confirmation of a similar Convention that had been 
passed in Berne in 1906 and how every civilised country had in practice prohi- 
bited the night work of women. The 1923 Japanese Act did hot carry out 
the requirements laid down at Washington, The object of the Washington 
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0oiiT6ntioii was to seouTe a oomplate stoppag^e of all work (or woioan for 
at laast eleven hours during the night) whoreas the Japanese Act abolished 
work only between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m.t with permission to the 
administrative authorities to extend the night period to 11 p.m. As in his 
speech on this subject last year) Sir Atul made a strong appeal on ethical 
grounds to the Japanese Government. 


Mr. Mayeda, the Japanese Government delegate, spoke on very much 
the same lines as in the previous year. He repeated that in actual fact, 
hours in Japanese cotton mills were practically the same as those prescribed 
by the Washington Convention. Mr. Mayeda explained that delay in the 
promulgation of the 1923 Act had been the result of the disastrous earth* 
quake in Japan in 1923. He was however able to announce that the Act 
was to be promulgated on the 1st July 1926, a statement that received 
with much satisfaction by the Conference. 


What may be termed the Oriental part of the debate was wound 
up by speeches from Mr. Matsukata, the Japanese Employers delegate, Mr. 
Narasaki, the Japanese Workers' delegate and Mr. Chao Hsin Chu, the 
Government delegate of China. Mr. Matsukata defended .the Japanese 
cotton mills which ho said have better conditions than tho^ Indian mills.^ He 
himself, however, as an employer had introduced the eight-hour day in his 
own works, which employed IB.OOO men. Mr. Narasaki in chronicling the 
grievances of Japanese workers laid special stress on the fact that Japan baa 
not taken adeqxiate measures to protect women and ohildron in industry. 

In an interesting speech regarding labour conditions in China, Mr. Chao 
Hsin Chu pointed out that China was still predominantly an agncultard 
country. Industrialism had come to China but would have to i^pt itoelf 
to Chinese conditions. Factory industries were at present confined to the 
Treaty Ports which did not conform to Chinese law. The 
1923 by the Chinese Government reforming factory laliour conditions and 
appointing factory inspectors had no force in the e^ra-terntorial The 

Chinese labourer was different from "'‘a ’ ^ 2.1?ed S 

satisfied to earn just enough to keep body and soul together 
being made a part of modern industrial machinery, . 

recent strike in Shanghai in which the workmen considered better treatment 
to be more important than enhanced wages and shorter hours. 

..‘Sr.o*'. t, X‘p™bi±ni. 

rptarprf Iptor whpn h. to “irodpp. into th. 
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position in the British Dominions, parUcularly in Sou • 

Rai also raised the question of forced ' nnlinil that forced labou’- 

Indian States. On this Pon>t Sir Atul Oha terjee 

was permitted by law in British added that 

the prevention of damage to canals and - i^abonr Conference 

the Government representatives ‘ gt^tes. The question of forced 
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labour had been raised more than once in 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

*‘My first impre^ions were apmewhat unfavoun^Ie. IJie depro^siog 
chareoterof the Salle de k Beformiiliow» in^ -which the Assembly sitsi thb 
confusion attending .the first day of the Sessioni the time wasted in apparently 
fruitless oratory— all these made me wonder for a moment whether I bad 
really served my country and my Order by leaving India to attend such 
a gathering. But before long I observed two things. In the first idace» 
this was no ordinary meeting of Parliamentary representativee. I had only 
to look round about me to discover the majority . of front-rank statesmen of 
Europe. Almost every one of the fifty nation here represented had sent 
its Premier or its Foreign Ministert and in some cases both. It was further 
plain that a large number of these eminent statesmen were personal friends. 
Nor I was greatly struck by tha cordiality of the atmospheiie. As it seems 
to me it is no small thing to gather together in a single hall the men who by 
their official position, and the power which it has placed in their hi^ds, 
are authorized to speak for almost half the world. The mere fact that 
they meet, talk, and dine together cannot but encourage harmony, smooth 
over difficult questions, and conduce to friendly arrangements. Indeed, one 
of the most practical achievements of the League is its encouragement of 
the habit of compromise, of give and take, of the settlement of differences 
by friendly discussion. 


Second Observation. 

** My second observation was equally interesting. It became plain to 
me that the League performs for public opinion the task which a lens per- 
forms for light : it receives it transmits, it and concentrates it upon the point 
where it produces the maximum effect. To public opinion the Assembly 
in particular is very sensitive ; and in the atmosphere of enthusiasm which 
characterizes the sessions, resistance to a certain kind of demand is almost 
impossible. Hence arises to my mind a particular blend of strength and 
weakness which runs through all ' the doings of the League. On the one 
hand, Great Powers, despite all the diplomacy that can be devised, frequently 
find themselves confronted with a situation in which they have either to 
accept the prevalent sentiment, or to incur an undesirable odium by 
remaining isolated in resistance to it. This is on the whole healthy 
especially as smaller States, which, make up what may be called 
the rank and file of the League, respect the position of the Great Powers, 
and do not as a rule employ their numerical majority injudiciously. Here 
let me note emphatically that my experience is far from confirming the com- 
plaint made by certan superficial observers that the “equality” of the 
League is mere camouflage. It is Very far from true to say that the Great 
Powers “ rig ” everything from behind the scenes; that the smaller States 
are mere puppets dancing at the bidding of a biden hand. On the contrary, 
there is a perpetual give and take.^ The smaller States take care not to press 
thq Great Powers too hard; but \ the Great Powers cannot resist, as ex- 
perience has shown, a strongly ti^cked demand for action of a particular 
kind. Their influence as a rule is caejt; in the direction of moderation. They 
endeavour to cure injudicious enthi^siacmi to inculcate cautions, and to 
prevent the adoption oif sweeping resolutions wh^h there is little prospect 
of carrying into effect. When for sopie reason or another tW abandon 
this function for the moment curious things happen. Witness the events 
of the Fifth* Session, when the Premi^ of Britain and France, far from 
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guiding the enthoaiaam of the Aaaembly into ohannela whioh admitted of 
early practical ezproaaion, put themaelvea in thf adranoe-guard of the idea- 
liata» acted aa though there waa no diatinction betvreen aaying aomething 
and doing it, and altogether ignored difficultiea of the moat obvious kind in 
a manner worthy only of a revolutionary convention. 

Aaaembly’a Force. 

There can be no two opinions aa to the force, call it moral or call it 
psychic, wielded by the Assembly, This body reacts clearly and emphaticidly 
to the proposals placed before it, and gathers behind it sentiments and 
impetus which makes them moat difficult to resist. For whioh reason 
there is always the risk that it may be stampeded into unreflecting idealism 
and thus commit itself to views or programmes of a character likely to 
affect deleteriously its own influence and reputation. It is therefore impor- 
tant and there should be submitted to the Assembly only those proposala 
whioh have been carefully considered from the point of view of praoticabi* 
lity, and properly prepared from the point of view of oonstitutionel procedure. 

Hence comes the unique importance of the work of the committees. It 
would be a mistake to assume, as is sometimes done, that the Assembly is a 
mere rubber-stamp whioh automatically places its imprimature upon the 
decisions of the committeas. The Assembly has a formidable will of its own ; 
it will reject or alter, from time to time, what is placed before it. But the 
committees act as a strainer for much of what might otherwise clog the 
machinery. It is in the committees that the wild-eyed enthusiasts find 
themselves compelled to reckon with hard facts ; in the committees that 
amicable compromises are arranged and working harmony cemented ; in 
the committees that the burden of the work is carried through. Personally, 
I was so much convinced of the truth of this, that 1 deliberately concentrate 
upon the committees side of the work, and left the Assembly rather alone. 
I may be pardoned for remarking that this line of action was justified by its 
results. Two questions in particular, among the cases definitely assigned to 
me, threatened to involve, either directly or indirectly, implications of a^ 
very undesirable nature. It would have been open to me to reserve my 
views, and those of the Government of India, for the open Assembly. I pre- 
ferred to bring my guns to bear in committee, with the consequence that I waa 
jbble to secure all the desired results without incurring the odium of strongly 
opposing, in public debate, the views of a certain great and friendly Power. 

Social Aspect. 

“ A word about the social aide of the League. Everyone works so hard 
during the four weeks of the session that large and elaborate entertainments 
are somewhat at a discount. Many Delegations confine their hospitality to a^ 
single soiree for one admirable concert, to whioh evei^one is invited. I 
myself preferred to arrange a continual series of small, informal lunches 
and dinners, at which I had the privilege of entertaining privately and 
separately the Delegation of each important nation. Among the resujts I 
count many now friends, much first-hand information about the drama of 
contemporary politics from persons who play the leading part therein ; and^ 
as I sincerely hope and trust— the awakening of a new appreciation, in several 
quarters at least, of the character and ideals of my own Orders and of my 
fellow-countrymen 

19(h) 



Indian Propaganda in Britain 

India and the Labour Party. 

People in India were considerably pained and surprised at the attitude 
of Labour spokesmen in Parliament towards Lord Birkenhead’s speech of 
the 7th July. An impression gathered considerable strength among the 
adherents of the Indian National cause that there was want of sympathy 
between the English Labour movement and the aspirations of the Indian 
people. Colonel Wedgwood’s speech in the House of Commons during the 
•debate on India Office Estimate accentuated the dissatisfaction. The gallant 
Colonel, forgetting for the time that it was the Labour Party’s policy to grant 
immediate Self-government to India, sought to force the Swarajists to work 
the ducJ system of Government which the different sections of political 
parties in India had condemned outright. We quote below a very inform- 
ing article of Hindu showing the Labour mentality and commend a careful 
perusal of it to our readers 

** Salvation for India ehonid certainly come from within: the idea of our eecnring 
Swaraj mainly through the help of outside agencies, without ourselves making great 
•efforts and big sacrifices for it, is galling to our self-respect. Nobody believes in the 
possibility of India retaining her fi-eedom for any length of time if she has got it by 
mere gift, not by her own exertions proving her worth and capacity. Nevertheless, it 
would be foolish puritanism and harmful impudence, if in our fight, we do not take 
•care to enlist on our side the support of persons or associations whose general outlook on 
life and predisposition are in favour of rescuing struggling nationalities from the fetters 
which bind thenu That is why we attach importance to the work of propaganda abroad ; 
in Great Britain in particular there is good work to be done in this direction, and so far 
«B intellectual adherence to the ideal of equality of opportunity and human brotherhood is 
•concerned, there can be no doubt that the Labour Party is the one organisation in that 
•country which can be approached with some prospect of our obtaining sympathy and, 
ff possible, active assistance. Moreover, that Party has made promises and given pledges 
which India is entitled to ask should be redeemed as early as possible. We should do 
nothing which would disturb India's relations with that Party, but frankness and candour 
iShonld inspire our discussions with it on our problems. That is why we consider that 
the controversy between Indian and Labour leaders should be conducted in a way which 
vrould help mutual understanding and lead to better appreciation of each other'^difficul- 
ties and view-points. 

** From a perusal of the debates in Parliament and of the correspondenoe in the press 
it appears that the major differences between the Labour Party and Indian leaders are 
quite capable of being easily explained. That we in India have been surprised and 
pained by the attitude of Labour spokesman in Parliament towards Lord Birkenhead's 

spf'HSh is only too true ; it is undeniable ^ ' *“ to do 

anything for India when it was in office, this has accentuated the dissatisf action. *>. 
think over it, Mr. Bamsay laacdonald and Col. Wedgwood cannot but realise and 
Appreciate India's disgust at the inordinate delay in Great Britain fulfilling its pledges 
to India, and at Labour, which has always stood for* immediate Self-Government, 
hesi^ting to give effect to its views. Hell is paved with good intentions and it is rather 
unreasonable to eapect India to remain quiet in the belief that one day Swaraj would 
come to her like manna from above. Further, it is unreasonable, regard being bad 
to the shameless way in which solemn assurances have been thrown to the winds 
that Indian politicians should be dictated to in regard to the methods of political 
agitation. It is extraordinary that such a sincere friend of India as Col. Wedgwood 
should seek to force Swarajists to work a system of dual government which bis own 
Party, Indian Liberals and Indian Ministers have all combined to condemn outright. 
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One sees in this unreaeonable demand more the disappointment of the ennmed donor 
whose donbtfnl gift is refused than the calm disposition of a balanoed mind which ia 
able to relate results to causes and look at things in their proper proportion. One of the 
unjust and unwarranted o harges is that Indian leaders do not care for Indian labourera 

and that they are against any extension of the franchise India has done 

more to carry out decisions of the International Labour Conference than many other 
countries, including those in Europe; that does not show that she is indiilerent to< 
the worker. It is a pity that this false accusation, which the enemies of India prefer 
out of malice, should be believed in by Labour. There is great room for improvement,, 
but we are progi-essing as rapidly as our emaciated political condition would allow, for 
it is absolutely true that a formidable obstacle to Indian labour coming to its own ia the 
opposition of the bureaucracy itself. Does Col. Wedgwood know that it is the majority of 
the Mnddiman Committee, consisting of four Europeans and one Indian, who want to 
deny franchise to the large sections of the population who are now unrepresented, and 
not the minority consisting entirely of Indians ? ** 


•The Essex Hall Meeting 

Under the auspices of the Indian Association, a meeting was held on the 22nd 
July 1926 at Essex Hall, London, to consider the situation arising out of the statement 
of Government policy announced by Lord Birkenhead in his speech in the Lords on the 7th 
July. The proceedings were interesting enough, especially when Colonel Wedgwood waa 
engaged in a wordy controversy with Hr. T. C. Goswami, H.L.A., on the platform and 
some more vociferous critics in the body of the hall. 

Mr. GOSWAMI was the principal speaker. His manner was mild but his speech 
was by no means meek. He had some nice words to say about the kindnesa 
of his reception in that country. He wanted to make it quite clear that, in spite of 
bitter words which might be flung about, India cherished no ill-will towards England. 
The object of the Swarajya Party was to see that the destinies of the world were governed 
by the common people of all countries. He repudiated the idea which bad obtained some 
credence in England that the Swarajists were afraid to democracy and that they favoured 
the establisliment of an Indian oligarchy. On the contrary, they wanted an extension 
of the franchise to the utmost possible limit, and even if present conditions did not allow 
of immediate adult saffrage, they were anxious to provide in the constitution for further 
extensions until full adult franchise had been reached. 

Mr. Goswami confessed that be was not disappointed by Lord Birkenhead’s speech 
in the Lords, because he expected nothing else. He was rather grateful that the noble 
lord had destroyed the excuse which Moderates bad hitherto put forward as a reason 
for not joining the Swarajya Party. He was not prepared to state dogmatically what the 
policy of that party would be in tbe.present circumstances, but it was the settled determina- 
tion of the Indian people to achieve Swaraj, if possible within the British Empire, but 
if necesmry outside. 

Mr.*GoBwami went on to refer to the vigorous duel which has been carried on in the 
Labour Press between Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. Satyamurtl, avowing of course his 
agreement with the latter. Mr. Goswami confessed that he only accepted the policy of 
non-violence on grounds of expediency. They had never yet said that they could coerce 
the British people into giving them Swaraj, but he made it clear that if it was possible 
to gain their end by physical force he was quite willing to fight for it and to die for it 
if need be. For the present, however, the speaker said, violence would be futile ; therefore. 

expediency and ethics were against it. r . j * u i i 

Mr. Goswami warmed to his subject as he proceeded. He apologised for belonging 
to what he called “a sham Legislature” ann confessed that it gave him anything but 
pleasure to fimd the letters M. L. A. after his name. The Swarajya Party would neverthe- 
less contest the elections in 1926, and he was confident that they would captive n 
majority of the seats in all the Councils. When they had done that, they would 
no compunction whatever in shutting up all the legislatures in the wuntry. He admitM 
that some Uttle good had come out of these bodies, bat they had ®'*??*f^*'**" 
this little good and the greater good which might be obtained through deliterate airt 
•nstained obetrnotion. They were all for a peaceful adjurtment of ^torest^ bht if 
peaeeful negotiations failed, they would do their worst. The .^®‘***“ 
present very exasperated, and Englishmen would be foolish to mistake the apparent luiL 
as a symptom of the subsidence of the Nationalist movement. • 
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Hr. Gwwami nid h« wai grieved to find that the oiBcial section of the Labour Party 
had endoM Lord Birkenheao*! statement, bat he was hardly enrprised at it. There 
•onght to be a good andeiitanding between sincere Labour men in this country and Indian 
Nationalists, for there was a very great connection between unemployment here and 
the economic conditions prevailing in India, but in the presence of Colonel Wedgwood 
he ashed, what good thing the Parliamentary Labour Party had ever done for the common 
people in India f What bad they done for the labourers, the workerst and the peasants 
nf India f 

In some complimratary references to Hr. Saklatvala^s speech in the House a fortnight 
■ago. Mr. GK>6wami incidentally observed that be was not himself a Communist, because 
he was as much against domination by Bussia as against domination by England. There 
were other passages in the speech which showed that be was not such an uncompromising 
enemy of existing in sitntions in India as some of those who followed him, and his 
references to certain trades union legislation dearly provided that something pseful was to 
be extracted even from the present unsatisfactory constitution. He also took credit for 
having helped to form the Independcmt Party in Bengal. 

Colonel Wedgwood's Beply. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD took with alacrity, if not with any striking success, the opportu- 
nity to put his side of the case. He expressed his bitter disappointment at Mr. Qoswami's 
epeech. He was glad to hear the Bwarajists were in favour of a wider franchise, and 
hoped they would maintain their opposition to communal representation either of the 
workers or anyone else. He hoped that , when the Chief Whip got back to India, they 
would have an epoch-making pronouncement from the Swarajist party. He wanted them 
to declare in favour of provincial autonomy and a uniform electorate for the whole of India. 

Tliere was a vein of provocative sarcasm running through his speech, and his annoyance 
at the present Swarajist tendencies seemed to interfere sadly with bis lucidity. But he made 
it quite clear that he would have no truck with a policy of obstructive non-co-operation 
within the Councils, and he warned the Swarajist Party in rather biting terms that 
they would find such a policy as ruinous and futile as the original non-co-oper- 
ation of Mahatma Gandhi. Nothing, said Colonel Wedgwiood, would give greater 
satisfaction to the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy than persistence in the tactics which Mr. 
Goswami bad indicated in his speech. Bureaucrats would be quite content to go on 
ruling Bengal as they were doing now and they were at least managing to keep the 
peace between Mahomedans and Hindus. The Swarajists might get a majority in most 
of the Councils next year, but he would be much surprised if their constituents allowed 
them to carry out the threat to close up all round. He was confident that they would 
never persuade Madras to shut up the Legislature, and be was nearly as certain about 
the Punjab. How would closing up the Council help them in that province, where 
Manomeoans were against Hindus, Hincus were against MabomedanB, and Sikhs were 
against both f If the Swaraj party got a majority on the Punjab Council, they could 
put an end at once to the communal favouritism which now prevailed. 

Colonel Wedgwood thought that circumstances will prevent the Swarajists from carry- 
ing out their policy of uncompromising obstruction. He expressed the opinion that in 
the Central Provinces, for instance, Dr. Moonje would, before long, accept ministerial 
office, and that the same thing would happen elsewhere. If, however, they persisted 
in non-eo-operation, it would only mean that in 1929 the bureaucracy would take 
advanuge of the situation, and instead of getting a step forward India would get a step 
backward. The Colonel warned his Indian friends that if the policy of refusing res- 
ponsibility was continued, they would find themselves back in the conditions of the 
Morley Minto period. 

There was a volley of interruptions during part of the time Col. Wedgwood was 
fpeaking, and the incoherency of some of them did not add to the clarity of his hasty 
improvisations. The obscurity might have been cleared a little if he bad remained to 
answer a few questions, but as be had to be back in the.Hon8e of Commons, he hurried 
away as soon as he bad finished bis speech. 

The Labour Party Denounced. 

Colonel Wedgwood was followed by Mr. CHAMAK LAL, who let himself go 
without restraint. Mr. Qciwami bad spoken more in sorrow than in anger, but 
Mr. Chaman Lai poured forth the vials of his wrath upon Colonel Wedgwood 
and other so-called friends who, he said, bad betrayed the cause of India. These 
people had forgotten all their pledgee and resolutions, llie views put before them that 
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^7 behalf of the Laboar Party repreee&ted a policy of otter bankraptoy. What 
fnitto oonfltooe would they plaoe in a gang of traitore like MacDonald, Wedgweod» 
and Oiifier ? Bven their own followers were disgusted with them* Some Labour members 
of the House of Commons had come to him after the debate on July 9, and had told 
him that they entirely disapproved of the policy of the front bench. 

Mr. C toman Lm went to accuse Colonel Wedgwood and his friends of trying to 
hoodwink the Labour masses in this country as to the position and policy of the Swarajist 
Party. He denied the suggestion that that party ovLt of sympathy with the workers 
and pointed out what it had done in the interests of Indian Trades Unions. Colonel 
Wedgwood had twitted them with what was likely to happen when they had captured 
all the legislatures and put them out of the action. He (Mr. Obaman Lai) warned 
them that matters would not stop at that point. There would be a wave of unrest in 
India, followed by a crisis such as no British Government headed by even half a dosen 
Birkenheads would be able to withstand. They were determined to shed their own 
bloods, if need be, in this cause. They cuuld no longer put their trust in such broken 
reeds as Bamsay MacDonald and Colonel Wedgwood. They must in future rely upon 
themselves. 

Mr. HOBKIMAN spoke to much the same effect as Mr. Chaman Lai, He descri- 
bed Colonel Wedgwood's speech as an insult to every self-respecting .Indian. All he 
had put before them was a humiliating policy of “Funk," wlitoh was offensive 
and disgusting m its implications. He had more confidence in the people of India 
than to believe they would follow the advice of Colonel Wedgwood. As regards Bengal 
he was convinced that when non-co-operative obstruction had been carried out it 
would be followed by a further stage, which might be non-viulent civil disobeiiience, 
or something very different from that which would bring the adtuinistratiou of 
Bengal by a foreign Government to an absolute and permanent end. 


Madras Mail’s” Slanderous Misrepresentation. 

Id the following article published on the 14th August the Madras Mail, an 
Anglo-Indian daily, vented its spleen against the Swarajists by misrepresenting 
the speeches of Messrs. Goswami and Chamanlal at the Essex Hall, Loudon. 

“ In England, Mr. T. C. Goswami, Treasurer of the Swarajist Party, stated that the 
Swarajist Party were working towards the end of a trial of physical strength with 
England. When, therefore, he arrived in Madras to-day we were anxious to know some- 
thing more about this hitherto concealed object of the Swarajist Party. A reprebcntative 
of “ The Madras Mail " to this end, called on Mr. Goswami and asked him 10 give more 
details, but Mr. Goswami had beeu taught to be cautious and begged the questious by 
saying that he wanted time to study Indian conditions before making a statement. This 
comes queerly from one who, less than a month ago, was proclaiming to a large audience, 
composed mainly of Indians, in London that the inevitable climax of Mr Gandhi's non-co- 
opcration policy was a mighty insurrection in India, and who listened, apparently without 
protest, Ao Mr. Chaman Lai’s declaration that they “would, in the end, stir the peasants 
of India into such a wave of unrest — that they would with their blood win their cause.*' 
It is not strange that one who could speak so definitely and tacitly agree to a definite 
statement a little more than three weeks ago, should to-day find it necessary to 
situation in India befere he makes any statement on bis previous utteran^s 1 What 
is the obvious conclusion ? Is it not that Mr. Goswami, when he ^dressed the 
Essex Hall meeting was, to put it politely, speaking without the book. He wanted, like 
ether demagogues, to create an impression. He should remember that news tiavals quickly 
these days, and what he said in London on July 22 is common property in India to-day. 
To plead iterance of Indian conditions on the top of such a definite deliverance on those 
conditions tends to breed incredulity regarding his future utteran^. 

To the average Indian, however, the importance of Mr. Goswami in 
HaU revelation of the purpose of the Swarajto Party, a 
cally on the eve of an " ’ ^ 


in Ma«bMr*^o« t£* »wr»ge Indijn w»ni «» iMnitectlon 


in hV;;:^ “hr^rr^ii or. weed, reyomtion » ^ i. he to .np^rt 

• Party, which, nsder the gulM of non-yiolenoe, » deliberately 

planning policie. which must lead to Woodehed, and » hoping for .trite? ““ 

Mr. Chaman Lai are not to be mi.nnder»tood. When thty .j^k of the rim ‘^,^e 
pwttant. they do not epeah of a rim againet the few Europe^ in 

•U who heiieye in (i^titntional procedure, who prefer law and order^ individnaliiwn to 
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commaniBin or BoltheTism* The lerolation that Mr. Ohaman Lai, and preeamab! j Nr. 
Ooawami too, envisagee is a reTolntion of the " sans calottes,*' and in that revointioa 
Indiana will be the greatest suflercrs. We baye often stated, and been decried lor stating 
it, that Mr. Oandhi and the Swainlists are heading for revolntion. We now have the 
treasnrer of the Bwarajist Party admitting this goal, and refosing to explain why the 
end has hitherto been concealed. Whether they are to reach that goal is for Indians 
not Buiopeans to decide. Apathy and indifference will not stop them. Vigorous counter- 
propaganda and a determination on the part of peace-loving Indians tojgive no manner of 
encouragement to the would-be insurrectionists will 


Mr. Goswami's Rejoinder. 

Mr. Goswamit whose attention was drawn to this article, addressed tho 
following letter to the Editor of that paper warning the journal against 
indulging in such mischievous misrepresentations, the evil effects of which 
would recoil on its own dear partisans ” whom it sought to mislead. 

** As regards the main point of your article, 1 notice your almost epigrammatic 

statement that " news travels quickly in these days ** and that what 1 ** said in London 
on July 22 is common property in India to-day." Quite accidentally 1 came across 
this morning a summary of my Essex Hail speech in a recent number of. “ The Hindu," 
and 1 cannot describe it as an unfair report. If that report is ** common property in 
India to-day ", it is apparently not the property of “ The Madras Mail." So far as I am 
concerned and so far as any one who is capable of reading between the lines is concerned— 
the psychological explanation of your strange article is to be found in what I regard as its 
key-sentence ; you speak of my speech as a revelation that comes diametrically on the 
eve of an election in Madras." I suppose it does ; and I am sure your comment on it will 
be treated as very dramatic. Attempts to save a country from " the horrors of a bloody 
revolution ** are quite familiar enterprises in electioneering. You must have heard of a 
new party in England calling themselves British Fascists," who are not inappropriately 
referred to as «B.F.8." 

I began my Essex Hall speech, which I made at the request of the London Indian 
Association and in the presence, among others, of the Bt. Hon’ble Colonel Josiah 
Wedgwood, who took part in the discussion, by clearly stating that it was impossible for 
me to make any statement on behalf on the Swaiajya Party, as I had no opportunity 
of consulting the leaders since Lord Birkenhead's statement in the House of Lords and 
that 1 could only say what I thought would be the probable course that the Swarajists 
would take. Aud I said that I expected the Swaraj Party to continue its policy of 
resistance, to contest the General Elections m 1926 with a view to securing majorities in 
all the Legislatures azid to create a constitutional deadlock unless an honourable settlement 
was meanwhile arrived at. C did say on that occasion— as 1 have said frequently— that 
those who are in authority ought to realise that they were exhausting the iMt stages 
of constitutional struggle in our country *' and that the Swaraj Party always stood for 
" a peaceful adjustment of interest." The main purpose of my speech was, however, to 
expose the hollowness of the latest arguments of the front bench Labour Mr. P.’s that the 
Swarajists were afraid of democracy and that these M. P.'s were the divinely ordained 
trustees for the •* labourers and peasants " in whose interest they had so far failed to do 
anything substantial. Either your informant is wrong, or the writer of your editorial 
has allowed himself a little more latitude in the matter of treatment of facts than is con- 
sidered permissible even by your fellow Anglo-Indian journalists. 

Your have farther brought in the name of my friend Dewan Chaman Lai, and have 
dared to describe him as the enemy not only all Englishmen but also of all who 
believe in the various things other than Bolshevism. It is^nnlikely that be will see your 
article ; he is probably still in Europe. But I cannot let this statement pass unchallenged. 
It is a cowardly slander. His actions, like mine, have been in the open, in the full blase 
of publicity. You may differ from our views ; and you may censure our actions ; bat 
it is only gentlemanly to confine your criticism and censure to actual facts. What to me 
is ridiculous nonsense may have a mischievous effect not only on your political opponents, 
but— as frequently happens in the end— on those dear partisans whom yon seek to 
mislead. As opponents of Swarajism, Anglo-Indian Journalism is only one of. the factors— 
and a minor one-^we have to contend against". 



TriE COIOIONWEALTH VhBOCR CONFERENCE t5a(g) 

The British Commonwealth Labour Conference 

The Britieh Commonwealth Labour Gonferenoe began its meetings on the 
27th July 1926 in the rooms of the Empire Parliamentary Assooiation 
The Indian Delegates were Mr. M. N. Joshi and Dewan Chaman XaX. 
Mr.^ Polak and Mr. Saklatvala were permitted to attend the oonlerenoe as 
advisers to the two Indian Delegates. The oonferenoe lasted for one week. 
Mr. Samsay MacDonald opened the proceedings. 

S e 1 f - G o V e f n m e n t lor India. 

On the 28th July the question of the grant of self-government to the 
subject peoples within the Commonwealth was raised by Dewan Chamanlal 
who moved the following resolution : — 

** The delegates at the Conference having heard the views of the Indian delegates 
recommend their constituent bodies to support the demand of India for the 
immediate grant of self-government/' 

The question of Indian self-government was not on the original agenda 
for discussion. Dewan Chamanlal insisted at a private meeting of the 
delegates on its being brought forward with the result that he was allowed 
to move the above resolution which he supported with a powerful speech. 

He severely condemned the Labour Party’s policy towards India 
and demanded the assertion of the principle of self-determination and 
a pledge of support to the policy of immediate self-government. He denounc- 
ed the Labour Gk)vernment for the Bengal Ordinance and refusal of a round 
table conference and said the Labour Party in future must avoid such 
deplorable mistakes. 

Mr. Joshi made a speech in support of this resolution which, at his sugges- 
tiooi was referred to a committee, which recommended the passing of a resolu- 
tion as far as India was concerned, but recommended that as far as other 
subiect peoples were concerned the subject should be discussed in the next 
conference after consultation with the respective labour organisations. 

Bepresentation of Working Classes. 

The next subject discussed was the position of the Cemmonwealth as 
regards the conventions and recommendations passed by the International 
Labour Organisation. Mr. Joshi took part in this discussion and pressed his 
point regarding the desirability of the representatives of the working classes in 
the Dependencies and Mandated Territories being invited to attend Interna- 
tional Labour Conferences. The point was accepted by the conference. 

Equal Treatment for Indians. 

Mr. Joshi opened the discussion on the i^sition of Indians in British 
colonies and proposed a resolution that no disabilities of any kind should be 
placed upon any persons already settled in any British colony on the ground of 
race or colour. The resolution was referred to a committee which was disin- 
clined to recommend the passing of any resolution on the general question, 
which may be raised at the next Conference. Mr. Joshi then tried to get the 
committee to a resolution recommending a Round Table Conferenw for 
the discussion of the position of Indians in South Africa, but as the South 
African delegate would not agree to the resolution and as the Committee was 
unwilling to recommend the passing of the resolution, by a m^onty, in a 
Conference the constitution of which was not fixed and without the delegates 
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having definite mandatesi they recommended lAat the Secrete^ of the Oon* 
ference should write to the Trade tJnion Congress in India and in South 
Africa to arrange a joint meeting of their representatives to discuss the 
position and if anything is not done before the next Conference then the Con- 
ference should discuss the question c^in. Mr. Joshi protested against the 
attitude of the Conference in refusing to take up a just attitude for fear of 
offending the South African delegate. 


Annual Conference of the Labour Party 

The Annual Conference of the Labour Party which was holding its 
Session at Liverpool adopted a resolution on the 30th November 1925 
recognising the right of India to self-determination and to the full privileges 
of Self-Government. The resolution was adopted without any debate. 

Mr. George Lansbury who moved the resolution said :— ** You may hold 
down India by bayonets and bombsi but nations struggling for freedom have 
often been able to overcome the most merciless tyranny and I do not believe 
that the British Empire can much longer hold Indiai as it is to-day.’’ 
India is a country which had to submit to a conquest of the worst fonui 
although it had a civilisation much older than that of Britain. He did not 
believe that British rule in India had benefited either the British or the 
Indians) although it might have benefited a certain group of men and 
women who lived parasitical lives. 

Largely owing to our own policy the Indians were to a great extent 
uneducated) but one thing they did understand was that they were ruled 
by a Government over which they .had precious little control and that they 
were kept down by a foreign army of occupation which required one-half 
of their total revenue to maintain. He did not believe that India could be 
held much longer under these conditions. 

Mr. Fenner Brock way > who seconded, read a telegram from Allahabad 
on behalf of the Swaraj Party demanding full dominion status. 

The following is the text of the resolution 

I 

Self-deterniination for India. 

«( The Conference recognises the right of the Indian peoples for fnll 8elf*Govemment 
and self-determination. It welcomes the declarations of representative Indian leaders 
m favour of free and equal partnership with other members of the British Common- 
w'.altb of Nations, it expresses the opinion that the policy of the British Government 
should be co-operation with Indian people in this object. It declares its agreement 
with the conclusions of the Minority of the Reforms Committee, that the defects inherent 
in the Government of India Act cannot be remedied satisfactorily by amendment of the 
Act or the Rules thereunder. It is convinced that the ^dian political sitnation makea 
it imperative that immediate steps dioold be taken to place the Indian Constitution on 
a j^rmanent basis, and with a view to a new atmosphere of friendly disenssion, that 
all coercive measures and repressive legislation be withdrawn. It notes the Secretary 
of State's declaration that the Government would most carefully examine any Consti- 
tution framed by Indians, carrying a fair measure of general agreement, but regrets that 
this invitation in effect, was delayed nntil 1929, It asks him to examine the Common- 
wealth of India Bill and any other proposals submitted, and to call a Conference of 
representativcB of various Indian Parties, with a view to the immediate application of 
a Constitution in accordance with the wishes of the Indian people.’* 



The Legislative Assembly 

SIMLA- 20Tfr AUGUST 1925. 

H. E. Lord Reading opened the autumn seseion of the Indian Legia* 
lature in an important speech lasting an hour. The galleries of the Legis* 
lative Assembly were overcrowded by visitors who had assembled ainoo 
half past nine. 

The Viceroy set forth before the Legislative Assembly the future policy 
of the Government as regards the Reforms, and stated in clear terms 
that no question of change could be considered before the statutory limit 
of 1929. 

His discussions in England — said Lord Reading^confirmed his opinion. 
No party would yield to pressure for any premature oonoession. All were 
sympathetic towards India, but the only road to the ultimate goal was through 
friendly co-operation. The appointment of the Statutory Commission at this 
stage would only, in his opinion, result in disappointment. 

Discussing the Minority and Majority Reports of the Muddiman Com- 
mittee Lord Reading described the recommendations of the Minority as 
unpractical and declared that his Government had made up its mind to givo 
effect to the suggestions of the Majority. 

The Viceroy announced the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate the problem of Indian Currency and Exchange. 

After paying tributes of regret for the death of Mr. C. R. Das, 
Sir S. N. Bannerjea, K. B. Shamsuz-Zoha, Sir L. Miller and Lord Rawlinson, 
H. E. the Viceroy said : — 

** Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, in pursuance of the provisions of the* 
Government of India Act, you have been called upon for the first time to elect your 
President on the 22nd day of this month and it is therefore fitting for me, on this occasion, 
to express my own and my Government’s appreciation of the services.wbioh have been 
rendered— not only to the Assembly, but also to the Provincial Legislative Oounoila 
thronghout India, — by the first President of the Legislative Assembly. The Legislative 
bodies dh established under the Government of India Act were so different in their com- 
position from those set op under the earlier Acts of Parliament that it was thought right 
to make provision for a President who should be indubitably independent of the Govern- 
ment, a person clear of all possible suspicion of being even unconsciously biassed in favour 
of the Government. At the same time it was recognised. that on the standard set by tbs’ 
first Presidents of the different Legislative 'bodies and, more particularly, on the standard 
set by the first President of the Legislative Assembly the future of the Assembly and 
of the Legislative bodies in the Provinces would greatly depend. It was essential that 
the first President of the Assembly should be a man liberally versed, not only in tbo 
written rules, but also in the unwritten tradition of the Mother of Parliaments so that 
in the time allotted to him by the Statute, he might establish in this Assembly, a high 
standard of public order, a true appreciation of the dignity and responsibilities of the- 
Chamber and a perfect confidence in the rigid impartiality for the chair, and farther 
that he might foster in every member of the Assembly a deep sense of regard not only 
for the rights, but also for the feeliugs of every other member of the Chamber, a sense 
of regard which should remain unaffected even in the extreme heat of party controversy. 

Tribute to Sir Frederick Whyte. 

“ Gentlemen, to my great regret it has not been my privilege to attend your proceed- 
ings in person, but in addition to your printed proceedings, a daily jreport reaches me 
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•o^our doisgi. Alike from these soarces and fiom the testimony of official and non- 
official memben of this Assembly, and also of the distingnished ▼isitors from many 
w witnessed your proceedings, I am able to say with'oonfidenco 

that Sir F^erick Whyte has discharged, to the utmost, the tery heayy responsibilities 
laid upon him as the first President of the Legislative Assembly, and I welcome this 
opportunity of tendering to him my thanks and the thanks of my Government for bis 
very notable achievement. If I may be allowed to offer advice to his successor it is 
that he must maintain the tradition, which has been established for your Chamber by 
your first President and to this end I ask you, gentlemen of the Assembly, to give to 
your new President in his difficult task the generous co-operation which you have always 
accorded to your first President. ^ 

** 1 pass now to a brief review of the affairs of India. I am glad to say that our 
relations with the neighbouring States remain cordial and that no .questions of importance 
are outstanding, I wish 1 could report an equal absence of controversial matter in regard 
to the position of Indians in South Africa. At the moment 1 should not be well-advised 
to say more than that my Government is watching the situation closely and is still in 
oommnnication with the Government of South Africa. 


The Cotton Mills Crisis. 

« In internal affairs we have been faced recently with some industrial depression. 
Fortunately this has not been associated with any failure of Indian harvests and exports 
have been well maintained. The depression in Indian industries appears to be a phase 
of a world-wide movement throughout the world. Industries are experiencing the 
•difficulties of adjusting themselves to the new post-war conditions which India could 
not expect to escape. India has, in fact, been fortunate that this change has not come to 
her so quickly or so severely as in many other countries, and owing to a succession of good 
harvests, there is a reserve of buying power in the country. Nevertheless the process 
of adjustment is difficult and the condition of several of these industries will come before 
you. Public attention has recently been directed to the great cotton mill industry which 
after a period of unexampled prosperity and expansion is now experiencing a reaction. 
My Government has been watching the position closely and I have consented to receive 
n deputation early next week from the mill-owners of Bombay and Ahmedabad, In the 
•ciioumstances I will reserve any further observations. 

Tariff Board’s Reports. 

** Four reports by the Tariff Boards, marked by that thoroughness which I have 
learned to expect from its work, have been published and the conclusions of my Govern- 
ment on’ three of them have been made public, A fifth report dealing with steel has 
just been received and the proposals in regard to it will be placed before you in the 
■course of the session. You will also be asked to consider a Coal Grading Bill, framed on 
tha recommendations of the Coal Committee, and designed to rehabilitate Indian coal in 
the overseas maikets. My Government, while giving doe attention to industries in the 
restricted sense of the term, are determined, so far as circumstances permit, not to neglect 
the interests of what is really the greatest of all Indian industries, namely, agriculture. 
1 know from my discussions with the Secretary of State that my Government can rely 
npon his most cordial support of this policy. The direct responsibility of the Government 
of India for the agricultural development in the Provinces ceased with the inception of 
the Reforms. In view, however, of the paramount importance of agriculture as the basic 
industry of the people of India, of the improbability of Provincial Governments being in 
a position to undertake research on the scale required, and of the necessity for 
co-ordinating activities in the wide field of agricultural development, the Central Govern- 
ip*.nt must continue to play an important part in agricultural progress. Their present 
agricultural policy is mainly directed to fostering research and undertaking work which 
is outside the normal ambit of provincial activities by reason of its All-India charactef 
imorovement this year in our finances we have been able to increase very 
considerabiy our wf affrioulture. The Agricultural Institute at Pnsa 

is expanding its work of researcb, whicn it vuc basis iuh« rtf all progress. 

Thafr work, has already borne remarkable fruit. New varieties of crops (I would 
instance sugar-cane and wheat) the product of careful research and experiment in our 
laboratories and experimental ffirms, have added within the past few years rupees to the 
wealth' of the agriculturist and these achievements point the way to still more wonderful 
possibilities. * 

Agricultural Conditions. 

“Agriculture in India must in the main depend on cattle for its motive power 
and wha) is cf vital importanoe it not an increase in the numetcial strength 
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oatttei bnt an improvement in quality. This problem ia being ateadfly attacked from 
more than one angle in the Cattle Br^ing and Dairy Farms nnder the Gtofernment 
of IndiSi but apart from direct aotiritiea I concei?e that one of the moat important 
fanetiona of a Central Qo?emment in xeapect of a great All-India interest ia to* 
facilitate the co-ordination of provincial efforts. My Oh>Ternment have some tim 
past had nnder consideration a proposal for the establishment of an All-India agricnU 
tnral organisation, which would help towards co-ordinating the activities of the> 
various Provincial Departments of Agriculture, promote research, agricultural edncaticn, 
co-operation and other established aids to agriculture, and serve as a medium tor 
agricultural propaganda throughout the country. With the object of obtaining the viewa 
of representative and responsible authorities from all parts of the country, before a- 
definite scheme is formulated, it has bMn decided to refer this proposal to the Board (ff 
Agriculture, at its next meeting, which will be held at Pu1m in December of this year. 
It is hoped that, in addition to the regular Provincial Representatives, the Ministers of 
Agriculture of the various Provinces will also be able to attend. 

Civil Justice Committee's Recommendations. 

** The action taken by the Government on the report of the Civil Justice Oommittei^ 
presided over by Mr. Justice Rankin, will be a matter of intercut to yon. I have no 
doubt that many of you have studied that report and recognise Uie wide extent of the 
ground it covers. Many of the recommendations can be put into effect by Local Govern- 
ments, the High Courts and the presiding officers of the courts of Justice throughout the 
country. In some cases we have decid^ to reduce the proposals of the Committee to 
the concrete form of Rills, which will come before you during this session. In others we 
have addressed the Local Governments and the High Courts and shall prepare Bills for 
your consideration after we have received their opinions. 1 have mentioned before the 
great importance which attaches the work of this Committee and the value of the reactions 
which must follow on improvements in the machinery for the administration of civil 
justice. I wish now to express my high appreciation of the Committee. 

** Last January 1 announced that, in view of the opinion expressed in the Assembly 
regarding the need of an economic enquiry, my Government had decided to appoint a. 
small Committee to report on the material which exists for holding an enquiry into the 
economic conditions of the people of India, the feasibility of instituting an enquiry of this 
character and the manner in which it could be carried out. This Committee has been at 
work during the last few months under the Chairmanship of* Sir M. Yisvesvarayya and 
has Just completed its report, which is now in the press. It is the intention of the 
Government to publish the report at an early date and the Committee's recommendations 
will be examined without delay. 1 must express my appreciation of the expedition with 
which the Committee have dealt with this complicated subject, 

A Royal Commission on Currency Problem 

*(When I addressed yon last, I dwelt at some length on the difficult questions of 
Currency and Exchange and I announced the intention of the Government* to appoint an 
anthoritgtive committee to consider the subject of the Rupee Exchange as soon as the 
world economic factors appeared sufficiently stable to Justify the formulation of a new 
policy. With the return of Sterling to a parity with gold there is fulfilled one of the 
most important conditions requisite for a fruitful re-examination of our Indian problems. 
The position has been considered in oonsulation with the Secretary of State and 1 am now 
able to announce that His Majestry the Sing has approved the appointment of a: 
Royal Commission on Indian Currency. The terms of reference to the Commission will 
be to examine the Indian exchange and currency system and practice, to consider whether 
any modifications are desirable in the interests of India and to make recommendations. 
It will be seen that the terms of reference are wide enough to admit the ooniideratioa 
of all important questions of currency policy and that the membership of the Commission 
also ensures the adequate representation of Indian opinion. I am glad to inform you 
that the Right Hon. Hilton Tonng will act as Chairman and the following gentlemen 
have consented to serve as Members of the Commission Professor J. C. Coyajee,, 
Sir Manckjee Dadabhoy, Sir Reginald Watt, Sir Rajendra Nath Mukherji, Sir Alexander 
Murray, Mr. W, E. Picston, Sir Henry Btrakoscb, Sir Purshottomdas Tbakurdas ami Sir 
Noroot Warren. The Joint- Secretaries will be Mr. Iyer of the Indian Finance Depart- 
ment and Mr. Baxter of the India Office. It will be apparent that every care has beea 
taken to obtain an independent and impartial examination of this important aobjeot. 
The Commission will, it is expected, commence work next October. ^ 
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Propoial for an Indian Bandburit. 

‘‘ Thera if one rtherim^rUntenqiiiiy to which I maet refer. The Goremnent of 
India recently appointed a Committee which has come to be known as the Indian San^ 
hoxat Committee. The inveatigationf of the Committee will embrace not only the whole 
aobjeot of ^e beet wd moet suitable means of training Indians to hold worthily and 
•efficiently His Ma}e6ty*B Commission, but also the question of what measures should be 
adopted in order to attract the Ust typo of Indian youth, in greater numbers than are 
at present forth^ing, to a military career. 1 attach great importance to the enterprise 
upon which the Committee are embarking. If they are successful it may be said that they 
will, to the extent of their achievement, help India forward in the path of procress. The 
Committee is widely representative of different branches of Indian opinion and I am 
Alad to note that in this important enquiry we shall have the assistance of the Leader of 
the Swarajist Party. 1 must express gratification' that he is prepared to* contribute to 
the elucidation of the problems involved, but I should not think of seeking to press the 
implication of his action further than he himself wished. His own smternent of the 

iudgment, preclude apy more 

“The establishment of a Public Service Commission is being actively pursued in 
correspondence with the Secretary of State and 1 have every hope that it w5l shortly 
be possible to make an announcement detailing its function, its constitution and its 
personnei. I am aware that great importance is attributed to the Commission both 
by the public and the members of the Public Service. 1 believe that it will piovidc an 
independent and impartial tribunal for the examination of the Services* grievances. 

The Sikh Settlement. 

« Among other matters of importance with which my mind was naturally much 
preoccupied at the time of Day departure for England, though even then I recog- 
nised and welcomed tendencies of a happier augury, was the situation relating to 
the religious endowments of the Sikh Community and the various issues connected with 
it. During my absence I watched the progress of events with keen and sympathetic 
interest. It is a matter of great gratification to me that on my return 1 find that the 
hope of an improvement in the situation has been realised or is in a fair way to be 
realised. During the whole wurse of the events and controversies which have engaged 
public attention— and sometimes I regret to say disturbed the public peace in the 
Punjab— the Government of the Punjab and my own Government have been animated 
by a constant and single desire to promote, by every means in our power, a stable and 
equitable and a friendly settUment of all the matters in issue, which shall do justice to 
the claims of all the interests legitimately concerned and which, in particular, shall 
restore the traditional relations of good understanding and mutual confidence between 
the Government and the 8ikh community. It is my belief that those relations, glorious 
in war and no less renowned in peace, whatever misunderstandings have arisen and 
whatever unfortunate incidents have occurred, have never in truth suffered more than a 
partial and temjiorary disturbance, and 1 welcome every prospect of their complete renewal 
and consolidation. ^ 

“The immediate and tangible fruit of these changed conditions has been tffc enact- 
ment of a measure by the Punjab Legislative Council, on the motion of a private 
member belonging to the Sikh community, and in the formulation of . which the Punjab 
Government rendered assistance, which has been warmly acknowledged, to regulate the 
management of the Sikh Beligioui Endowments. This measure has received so large, 
and 1 may say, so overwhelming a preponderance of support from the interests, directly 
or indirectly concerned, as to leave no doubt of ito general acceptance anu it has received 
the assent of the Governor-General. The Government of the Punjab have taken the 
. passing of this measure to make a generous offer to those persons under 

« agitation and 1 trust that 

. 

«eremox^l reading of the Sikh lonpiom »v 

The poliqy scrupulously observed by Government has been to interpose no pbstacie miw» 
•or t^wheie to the free observanoe of religions ceremonies that will conflict with well- 
e^blisbed rights and liberties. I will say no more on a subject, which might revive 
controversies than that I have every hope and confidence that with the conclusion 
of the oeremony I have refened to and the release of the persons detoined in the Nabha 
State, we may ^all now unite to treat this incident as a closed chapter. A Bill will be 
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Jaid before 700 in tbe coarse of the present eesiion the object of which it to vnlidato 
«nch of the provisions of the Panjeb Act os are beydnd the competenoe of the Loeal 
Legitfatare and 1 am confident that a measure which oilers so fair a prospect of a 
practical and equitable settlement of a momentoos and complex tene, arid whfoh is 
supported by so weighty a body of publio opinion, will receive also your ratification 
nnd endorsement. 

**Mach has been achieved and we may survey with legitimate satisfaction the 
progress r^rded, rendering due acknowledgments to the sympathetic consideration and 
tbe indefatigable labours of His Bxcellency Sir Maloolm Hailey and the Qovernment 
of the Punjab, and to the common sense, mutual forbearance and public spirit of all 
concerned, which have made it possible. I trust your deliberations will complete a 
legislative Act which will not only afford a just and satisfactory solution of the matters 
it expressly contemplates, but will also contribute powerfully to the union and reconcilia- 
tion of diverse aims in other spheres of interest. If we persevere and redouble our 
efforts in the path of mutual forbearance and understanding I have every confidence 
that the future will crown our labours. 

The London Conversations. 

•( My main purpose in requesting your attendance to-day was in «^>*der that I may 
address yon specially upon the events connected with my visit to jfingland. When 1 
received the invitation from His Majesty's Government to reiui'n to England 1 gladly 
availed myself of it. I had been in India over four years and had seen several changes 
of Government in England during this short period. A general election in autumn had 
just installed a new Government in office, the fifth with which I have had the privilege of 
serving. It seemed to me eminently desirable in the interests of India that 1 should take 
the opportunity for the first time afforded to one holding my high office. Daring my 
stay in England I had many conferences and discuBsions with the Secretary of State 
and 1 also had the great advantage of representing the situation in India, as I conceived 
it, to the Prime Minister and also to the Cabinet. Towards the end of my visit the 
S^retary of State made an important pronouncement in tbe House of Lords upon Indian 
affairs. The speech undoubtedly arouiied unusual interest in Parliament and the country 
It was the first review by the Secretary of State of the general situation in India since 
he had assumed his high office, and it bad been deferred until after the conclusion of the 
conferences with me. In addition it posBessed a special attraction by reason of the 
forceful personality and intellectual capacity of the Secretary of State. You will have 
observed that His Lordship was careful to state that be was not announcing or purporting 
to announce decisions or conolusions. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that as a 
survey of the'sitoation it formed an important event in the history of political develop- 
ment in India. It was made after a careful study of the problems and after a full 
onnsideiation of the views which 1 had presented in numerous conferences as the result 
of my experience in India. The speech in the House of Lords was followed almost 
immediately by one in tbe Commons. I do not know whether many of yon have had tbe 
opportunity of studying the report of the debate which was of special interest to India, 
It showed, as it appeared to me, a growing appreciation and a sympathetic understanding 
of the complexities and difficulties of Indian political problems. You will have gathered 
from tffe Parliamentary reports that the general lines of the pronouncement were not 
seriously challenged in the Britisn Parliament. I confess that I have ihei’cfore been 
somewhat disappointed, on a perusal of the reported speeches of the political leaders 
in India and of the articles in the public press, to find that the speech has been received 
in some quarters in so critical a spirit. The impression on my mind is that its importanee 
and value to India have not been sufficiently appreciated. 

Lord Birkenhead^s Statement. 


" I look upon the Secretary of State’s addreat as a meaaage of gympathrtic e^iii«ge> 
meat to India, at leatt to those who are deairona of advancing to teaponaible Self-Qovern* 
inent within the British Empire. It is an emphatic indication that political opinion ia 
England stands firm upon tbe declarations made in 1917 and in 1919, without distinction 
of political parties. I shall endeavour to place before you a survey of the situation as 
it presents itself to me to-day. I trust I am not too optimistic in my behalf 4bat a 
temperate examination of the problems in an atmosphere, free from suspicion and 
prejudice,* may lead to more earnest and sincere co-o^ration and goo<^will from Indian 
politicians. 1 cannot hope to convince all sections of those who take an inteiest in 
public affairs. But if we are to advance towards a solution of our problems we must get 
rid of tbe elements of bitterness and suspicion, which breed their evil ^ 

rapidly, and try whether the spirit of go^will may not prove a solvent for the difficulties 
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whiob h«Te hitherto leemed to defy eolation. I would ask thoie who may differ from 
me to bend their minds for a moment towarde me and to weigh the obcerTatione bated 
upon the experience of a life-time and applied to Indian affaire by one, who claime to 
be dCTOted to India and her interesta. 

I came to India charged with the duty of helping to eetablieh the Eeformed Con* 
etitntion and of aseisting the country along the road of advance mapped ont in the 
declaration of Anguit 1917. The first great measure in pursuance of the new policy had 
bera embodied in kn Act of Parliament. It was unfortunate that this new i^stem waa 
launched at a period when the atmosphere was charged with bitterness and animosity. It 
is unnecessary to recapitulate the difficnltim it encountered from the moment of its birth. 
They are still fresh in our minds. It sufilces for the moment to recall that it met with 
determined opposition from certain sections of the community, directed at first from 
without the Opuncils and latterly also from within, liemember that this was a newly 
fashioned constitution, indeed a constitutional experiment without precedent, designed 
to meet the peculiar complexities of the siutation in India. It had no doubt ita 
imperfections, but it was the product of deep thought and the outcome of a genuine desire 
on the part of the British Parliament to give effect to the patriotic aspirations of the 
Indian political leaders and to initiate a system of self-governing institutions. 

The Muddiman Enquiry 

<« Much of the criticism directed against the Constitution was clearly in the nature 
of a protest against the refusal to grant complete Belf-G-overnment at one step, but the 
ranks of the critics were also swelled by those who argued that the system did not 
fulfil the intentions of its authors and suffered from obvious defects which should 
removed. These charges deserved examination and after three years' experience of the 
new constitution, my Government, with the approval of His Majesty's Government,, 
decided that an enquiry should be made, not with a view to altering the structure, but 
for the purpose of determining whether any measures could be advised whereby the 
system might work more smoothly and efficiently. These problems were examined by 
the Bcforms Enquiry Committee, to whose labours both my Government, and all those 
who are interested in the working of the Constitution, owe a debt of gratitude. I regret 
that the members of the Committee were unable to come to unanimous conclusions. The 
majority have made a series of recommendations which, taken broadly, appear to be 
acknowledged as suggesting improvements on the existing practice. They are fashioned 
with a genuine desire to improve the present machinery. I do not of course claim for 
them infallibility or deny that they must be examined in detail with some care. My 
Government are prepared to accept in substance the view of the majority that the Consti- 
tution should ^ maintained and amended, where . necessary, in order to remove the 
defects in its working, on the lines recommended by them. My Government cannot,, 
at present, commit itself to all the individual recommendations or to the form or method 
by which they should be carried into effect in asmuebas there has not been sufficient 
time for a full consideration of them .with the authorities concerned, or even by me with 
my Council. An opportunity will be afforded to the Legislature for debating this policy,, 
and every consideration will be given to the views presented to ns before final conclusions 
are reached. The Minority, consisting of gentlemen whose views are entitled tq^receive 
and have received the most careful examination of myself and my Government and let 
me add of Lord Birkenhead, have stated that they have no objection to many of the 
proposals of their colleagues, but that the/ were unable to accept tbe report of the 
majority, because they desired to progress more rapidly and by different methods. 
In their opinion no substantial results will be produced by the process of 
amendment of the defects recommended by the Majority. Briefly the Minority ask. 
whether the Constitution should not be put on a permanent basis with provisions for 
antomatio progress in the future, and they are in favour of a system of Provincial 
Autonomy. They press for an early enquiry with a view to fulfilling these aspirations.. 
To the subject of Provincial Autonomy i shall return after. If is sufficient to say,, 
at this stage, that the Minority, mindful of tbe terms of reference, do not present it as 
a practical and fully oonsidemd scheme but content themselves with putting it forward 
as an ^deal. The steps foe its attainment clearly demand further investigation. In effect, 
therefore, the recommendations of the Minority amount to a demand for an early and 
authoritative enquiry, with a view to a revision of tbe Constitution, The issne at the 
moment between them and the Government of India is largely one of time for the 
appointment of a Commission. It has been laid down in the Government of India Act 
that in 1929, that it in four years from the present time, there mast be a full enquiry 
into the Constitntion, such as tbe Minority desire. But tbe Minority say that they 
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wish th6 enquiry to take place at an early date. I nnderttand their impatience, bat my 
OoTcmment and I after most carefally weighing their Tiewi^ have reached the conclosion 
that the moment for an enquiry has not yet arriyed. The enquiry contemplated fcy the 
Act will be a genuine and an impartial enquiry ; nothing will be prejudged. It will 
proceed upon the facts for the situation as ascertained upon the erldenoe produced before 
the tribunal and here 1 must remind you of the words of the preamble to the Government 
of India Act, which have already been quoted by the Secretary of State: ** Whereas 
the action of Parliament in such matters must be guided by the co-operation received 
from those on whom the new opportunities of service are conferred and by the extent 
to which it is found that oonddenoe can be reposed in their sense of responsibility." 
If these are to be the principles to guide the Commission to its judgment I cannot think, 
as a friend of India, that it should commence its enquiries immediately. 

" If the judgment of the British Parliament were to be pronounced upon the present 
evidence, I fear that it could but result in disappointment. I have not abandoned hope 
that as the days proceed evidence of a spirit of co-operation may yet be forthcoming 
from that large section of political opinion, which has hitherto stootl aloof and that it 
may be manifested that the political attitude of those who have hitherto declined to 
shoulder any responsibility may undergo a change. 

** 1 know that there is a school of thought in India which preac>t«s incessantly that 
nothing is to be won from England save by force or threats. Believt me, that is a prof and 
mistake and if persisted in, cannot, but embitter the relations of the two countries. 
The Reforms took their origin in England in a spirit of goodwill, not of fear and of 
optimism, nor of opportunism. The history of the last few years has damped the hopes 
and dimmed the expectations of many of those in England who wish India well, bnt those 
hopes can be rekindlt‘d, those expectations can be recreated if India shows the hand 
of friendship, instead of menace. 

Question of Re-Examination of the Constitution. 

" While I am sure that the present would be a most inappropriate moment to bold 
the Statutory Enquiry, I wish to re-emphasise what was made abundantly plain by 
the Secretary of State in his speech, that there is no special sanctity attaching 
to the year 1929. The re-examination of the const! tntion may take place at any time 
not later than 1929, when the British Government are persuaded that there has been a 

g enuine co-operation of responsible Indian poUtioal leaders in working the existing 
ooBtitution and when a snfiBcient experience of these new, and still largely untried, 
conditions has been gathered to form the basis of a oonsidcred judgment and to enable 
proposals for the future, to be made with some oonfidenoe. Is it not worth while to 
make a real attempt to wipe out past controversies and to unite in ao effort to test 
the system at present established ? In the Secretary of State’s words, we desire and 
request goodwill, nor shall we be niggardly bargainers if we meet with that generous 
friendship, which is near and dear to our hearts." The desire to help India along the 
road indicated remains unchanged. I had opportunities of discussing with many leaders 
of political thought in England, of varied political views. Throughout I was impressed 
on the one hand by the sympathetic go^will manifested towards India and Indians 
generally^ and on the other by the determination not to be hurried by threats into 
premature concessions. I have long been confident that it is through friendly co-oper- 
ation alone that India will advance to the ultimate goal desired. The events of the 
recent years and my visit to England have served to confirm this view. I most earnestly 
commend it as a policy to the Legislature and to the country. I believe that the 
present moment is specially favourable for a combined effort to work the constitution. 
Since the Committee reported two new factors have supervened, which should be an 
cneouFagement, and are well worthy of your consideraton. 

Remission of provincial contributions 

" Among the many handicaps under which the new system has suffered none perhaps 
was greater than the financial stringency which dogged its early years. In administration 
a policy without resources is barren. Too often the Ministers found that fronirlAok 
of money they could not give effect to their ideas in the field or government transferred 
to their charge. Hampered by financial difficulties they were exposed to tbe criticism 
of having achieved nothing. Fortunately the period of financial stringency, the ifigaoy 
of the War, seems to be passing away. This year my Government has been able to make 
a notable beginning in tbe remission of Provincial Contributions and thereby to place 
at the disposal of the various provinces, additional resouroes, a large part of which, 
it may be hoped will ht available for the amelioration of social cogditions and for 
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nfttKm-biiildixkg actlvitiH, in ihort foi thon branolieg of the adminietmtion which hiTC 
been tiansferred to popular control, I truitthat these new resonroes will strengthen, 
the position of Uinisters. 

Reorganisation of the Services 

** There is one other change of importance which 1 must not omit to mention. I 
most confess that I have been surprised to find that so little public attention has been 
directed to oi^e of the proposals of the Lee Commission, the practical eilect of which will 
soon begin to make itself felt. It bad been one of the complaints of Ministers that the 
organisation of their superior services through which their departments were administered,, 
lay not in their hands, but in those of the Secretary of State. It was the latter who 
recruited them and who determined their rates of pay and their numbers. We are now 
to take steps to give effect in this respect to the principle laid down by the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament, that ministers should have the fullest opportunity of managing 
that field of Government which was entrusted to their care. Recruitment by the 
Secretary of State for the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural Service, 
the Veternary Service, the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers, 
and, in Bombay and Burma, for the Indian Forest Service, has ceased. In these 
important branches of the administration the Ministers will be authorised to start build- 
ing up, by new recruitment, their own provincial services, subject only to such restrictions 
as experience shows to be necessary for safeguarding the integrity, the independence, 
and the efficiency, of the public services. 

** The problem presented by the Indian Medical Service is more difficult, but here 
too the principle of establishing Provincial Medical Services has been accepted subject 
to certain conditions which are still under consideration. The combined effect of these 
changes will become increasingly apparent every year and I am sure that what seems- 
to me at present to be an inadequate appreciation of their importance will rapidly 
disappear. 

** I cannot pass from these observations on to. the future of the services without 
placing on record my high appreciation of the loyal assistance which has been rendered 
by the members of the Services, and will, 1 am convinced, continue to be rendered 
in the working of the new constitution. Without their help the difficulties, already 
serious enough, would have been stupendous, if not insuperable. For the reasons indi- 
cated above I believe that the system of Dyarchy will be found to work in future more 
efficiently and smoothly and Ministers will in these respects no longer have grounds 
for complaint that the power and respousibiiity entrusted to them are impaired by other 
intluences. In any event 1 have no doubt it is too early yet to pronounce a final verdict 
as to t)yarchy*8 failure or success. On a careful survey of the whole situation and a. 
study of the import of the Local Governments I have come to the conclusion that Dyarchy, 
whatever its proficiencies may be, has so far proved more successful in its operations than 
some of its friends and most of its critics could have expected. We shall be in a far 
better position in a comparatively short time to form a final judgmtot if the system ia 
worked in the future with geneial good-will and co-operation. 

Eastern and Western Ideals. 

**In a notable passage in hie speech, Lord Birkenhead disclaimed on behalf 
of the British Parliament any monopoly in the art of framing constitutions and he invited 
Indians to contribute if they could do so, their own solution. He invited them, to 
quote his words to produce a constitution which carries behind it a fair measure of 
general agreement among the great people of India.” He gave the assurance that suck 
a contribution to solve the problem would be most carefully examined by the Government 
cr India, by himself and by the Commission, whenever that body may ^ assembled. 
The time which may elapse before a re-examination of the Constitutions whenever that 
my happen, could not be better occupied by public men in India than by devoting serious 
practical thought to these problems. If the British people, working on tbnii own 
experience, have set up institutions in India, based on Western models, the aspirations 
of India politicians, towards the establishment of Responsible Belf-Oovemment within 
Empire as the nltimate goal. Responsible Self-Government, based on the Parliamentary 
institution, is the product of Western thought, and experienoe. It is often contended that 
we are seeking to arrive at the final destination by imposing ideas on India, which are 
alien fo its genins. We are not wedded to onr own methods of attaining our object. 
Whatever may be proposed will be the , subject of the most oarcfnl examination by the 
Government of India and eventually by the Commission, before it is submitted to the 
British Parliament. The Commission should know whether there is any general oonsenius 
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of opinioD among the Tarione olaeies and oommnnitiM ot India aa to the direction la 
which the development of Self-Government within the Empire should be soaght. Shonld 
we perserere in oar proposed coarse or is there an alternative lino of advance which 
woald be more in accordance with Indian ideas and would receive the support of the* 
nnmexDos interests coneerned ? If any alternative methods are to be suggested, much 
hard thinking is required. Coustitutional problems are not solved by a phrase. Acoonnt 
mast be taken of the unparalleled complexities, and the diversities of race, the diversitiea 
of religion, the stnking diversitiea of intellectual development and a social organisation 
which separates classes with a rigidity unknown in any other great country. It must be 
kept steadily in mind that it is the primary duty of the Government to provide security 
against external aggression and to preserve peace and order within its territories and, in 
India, it is imperative that adequate means should be devised for the protection of 
minorities. No greater problem in Self-Government has ever been set before a peeple. No 
problem has ever more assuredly required accufate and practical thinking. 

Demand for Provincial Autonomy. 

" There are many in India at the present moment who hold that the solution lies* 
in Provincial Autonomy. The principle that local affairs should administered by 
Local Governments is one that commands general acceptance, )tut if we are to avoid 
disintegration, a danger that the history of India constantly emphaoises, there must in 
my judgment, be a strong Central Government capable of exercising a legitimate degree of 
supervision and control. The relations of such a Government to a number ot so-called 
autonomous provincial Governments have not yet been thought out. It can scarcely be 
contemplated even by the most ardent friends of Provincial Autonomy that there should 
be nine or more and, as some contend many more, separate and independent Provincial 
Governments, entirely free in all directions from supervison and oontrol. Before any 
scheme of Provincial Autonomy could be establish^, the functions that should be 
entrusted to them and the degree of sapervlsion and control to be exercised over them 
must be explored with the patience. There is an unlimited field of work waiting for 
those who, like the minority of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, believe that the present 
Constitution most be radically amended. Meantime, a close contact with the practical 
working of the present machine will provide a useful corrective against too great an 
obsession with theory, which history shows to be a danger ever lurking in wait for the 
drafter of Constitutions. 

** Before I close I would draw attention to an attitude not uncommon among 
politicians, that the programme and conditions of advance laid down in the premable 
of the Government of India Act are a humiliation to Indians and that the prescription of 
successive stages and the testing of each stage by result is a reflection on the capacity 
of Indians. Be it remembered that we are engaged on a problem new to India and new 
also to the British Parliament. I think the nature of the problem as it presents 
itself to the British people, is not fully appreciated by those who express them- 
selves as humiliated. They assume that the path to Self-Government lies along a broad 
metalled road and that, if they could only be freed from the impediments and restrictions 
imposed by the present form of Government, they could run safely, rapidly, and directly, 
to their g&I. To my mind the problem presents itself under a different figure. I think 
rather of a man picking his way through unexplored regions, towards bis destination, 
which glimmers faint, but clear in the distance. He halts on Arm ground and seeks 
the next spot to which he can safely entrust himself. A rash step may eugulf him or 
delay his progress indefinitely. His advance may not be rapid, but it is well and surely 
planned. As be advances, experience teaches him to distinguish more certainly and 
quickly the firm ground from the treaoherouB surface and so he wins to his ultimate goal. 

Conclusion 

** Gentlemen, if I may strike a personal note the close of my period of office is rapidly 
approaching and my future opportunities of addressing you, the Members of the Indian 
L^islature, must necessarily be few. I have spoken to you to-day from the conviction 
of my heart and I trust, without rousing a tinge of bitterness or animosity. I Jiave 
expressed to you the thoughts of one, who whatever mistakes or errors he may have 
committed, has a warm affection for India and a deep devotion to her interests. For 
these reasons 1 have been desirous of carrying you with me along the only avenue which ^ 
in my judgment, can lea'i to the promts^ land, to the proud heights of India's destina- 
tion. It is my earnest prayer that India, with the oo-operation of all of us, of every 
race, community and interest, that wish her well, may avoid the pitfalls that beaet her 
path and win through to the goal to whioh her face ia set." • 
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$IMLA-22ND AUGUST 1.925. 

Mr. Patel Elected Preeident 

The first meetiDg of the Autumn Session of the Legislative Assembly 
took place oq the 22nd August when Mr. V. J. Patel (Swarajist) was elected 
President with 68 votes, defeating Mr. Rangachariar by two votes. 

At the outset Pt. Nehru referred in very feeling terms to the death of 
Mr. G. B. Das and Sir S. N. Banneijea. He was followed Sir S. Iyer, Sir A. 
Muddiman, Sir F. Whyte, Sir D. Lindsay and Mr. Jinnah, all of whom 
jtfsociated with Pt Nehru in condoling the death of Bengal’s two foremost 
patriots. 

The President then asked the house to elect a President. Voting 
commenced at 11-80, and at 12 o’clock the President declared Mr. V. 
J. Patel (Swariyist) as duly elected President of the Assembly to 68 votes 
to 66. There were three spoiled voting papers. The President said he 
would forward the name of the elected President to the Viceroy, in whose 
hand approval lay. The announcement was received with loud Swarigist 
cheers. 

On the 24 TH AUGUST Sir Frederick WHYTE opened the proceedings 
by reading a message from the Viceroy approving of Mr. Patel’s election as 
President. Sir Frederick then addressed a few felicitous words of welcome 
to his successor, who, attired in khaddar and surmounted by a Gandhi cap 
occupied a seat on the floor of the Chamber. 

Mr. PATEL made an acknowledgment in the same spirit voicing his 
grateful appreciation of Sir Frederick’s work in the chair. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman followed with a speech on behalf of the Government members, 
in which he declared that this was indeed a historic occasion, since, for the 
first time, the Assembly had elected its own President and, amid cheers, !he 
affirmed that their retiring President could put off his armour with the 
knowledge of duty well and nobly performed. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU entirely associated himself with the words of the 
two previous speakers and wished Sir Frederick Whyte godspeed in the 
way of the Swar^ists. 

Mr. JINNAH, in his turn, testified to Sir Frederick’s courtesy and 
impartiality. His conduct of affairs, Mr. Jinnah asserted, would have done 
credit to tbe Parliament of any nation. 

Sir D’arcy LINDSAY, on behalf of the non-official Europeans, said 
that through their retiring President’s unfailing tact members, who at the 
beginning were suspicious of each oUier, h^ come to understand each 
other’s views, and in this way many lasting friendships had been formed. 

Sir Frederick WHYTE, who wag obviously touched by the genuine 
demonstiations of appreciation that had been manifested, said he had received 
iqpny kindness but the climax of generosity was found in the speeches just 
delivered by the leaders of all the parties in the Assembly. Interesting 
references to difficulties encountered and co-operation received followed, 
and then Sir Frederick invited the members to shake hands with him as 
PresideDt for the last time. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Patel had withdrawn. But after a brief interval he 
returned in the lull wig and robes of his office, and to the accompaniment 
of general applause he took the chair which his predecessor had vacated. 
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Sir ALEXANDER rose and heardly welcomed the nawoomer on behalf 
of the Gtorerament banches. They were confident he would discharge hia 
responsibilities well and he trusted the cordial relations which had existed 
between them and his predecessor would mark Mr. Patel’s tenure of office. 
The full and loyal support of the Gbvernment benches for the Chair would 
idways be forthcoming. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah joined in the weloomei as also* 
did Mr. Bangachariar and Sir Henry Stanybn. Sir Henry speaking 
on behalf of the non*official Europeans* delivered a little homily to the 
President* intimating that hia political views* if not dead* had gone into' 
hibernation, and that he was now the bond-slave of the oonventions which 
surrounded the Chair. 

Mr. PATEL listened gravely, and when the oratory had ceased, rose and 
delivered* with dignified mien the most remarkable speech of his career. 
** 1 have accepted this office with my eyes open, he said, ** and I fully realise 
the implications attaching to it.” He had given the question atiaious thought, 
and he had come to the conclusion that he could serve India better by 
accepting the position. Swarigists had been described as destructive critics ; 
it was their duty to show that they also knew how to construct. The 
Viceroy had pleaded for co-operation. His predecessor in the Chair had 
pleaded for co-operation. ** And 1 also plead for co-operation,” said Mr. 
Patel. He particularly appealed to the official members, and he was ready 
in the fullest sense of the term to extend co-operation to them. The 
Assembly listened with almost unprecedented attention. They were seeing 
a marvellous metamorphosis under their very eyes. Mr. Patel, the non* 
co-operator, developing into Mr. Patel, the stern Constitutionalist and 
co-operator with the Bureaucracy. 

The new President’s renunciation was no half-hearted affair. From 
that moment, he declared, he had ceased to be a party man. He belonged 
to no party ; he belonged to all parties. Amid vociferous applause, he 
asked his friend. Pandit Motilal Nehru, to pass a resolution absolving him 
from all the obligations of a Swarajist. As for the rumours regarding hia 
relations with the Viceroy, Mr. Patel brushed them aside. If the duties of 
his office required it, he would call on His Excellency ten times a day. 
After the conclusion of this remarkable speech the members shook hands 
with their new President. 

On !he 25TH AUGUST the Assembly held its first business meeting. 
About a dozen new Bills were introduced, including three based on the 
Civil Justice Committee’s recommend ations and two on the unanimous pro* 
posals of the Muddiman Committee, regarding penalising malpractices in 
Legislative bodies, and granting certain exemptions to members. Other 
Bills introduced related to insurance companies ; centralisation of salt ; 
naturalisation in British India ; amendment of the Presidency and 
Provincial Insolvency Acts and the Religious Endowments Act, and of Sections 
102 and 103 of Civil Procedure Code, as recommended by the Raoken 
Committee ; the Age of Consent Bill, raising the age to 13 and 14 
in the case of married and Unmarried girls, respectively, and a jBill 
amending the Limitation Act. 

A Bill was introduced by Sir Charles Innes for the grading of coal and 
for the grant of certificates for coal intended for export, as r^ommended by 
the Noyce Committee* to enable the coal trade to rehabilitate itself in 
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oveneat markets. The BUI was referred to a Select Committee* after Sir 
Charles Tones had explained that its principle* namely* the establishment of 
a Coal Gradiko Board* was acceptable to the Indian Mining Association and 
the Mining Federation* and that the latter body bad already sent in amend* 
ments to the Bill* which the Select Committee woidd consider. He hoped 
the Bill would be passed this session. A joint committee was also agreed 
to on the Billirelating to the Carriage of Goods hy sea. 

Members of Currency Commission Attacked 

Mr. JINNAH, while moving the adjournment of the Assembly to direct 
attention to the composition of the Commission* asserted that the Govern- 
ment had failed to implement their pledge that the investigating body should 
have adequate and effective representation of Indian interests. Mr. Jinnah 
used no arguments. He repeated again and again that he had no desire to 
make personal attacks* yet he read to the Assembly uncomplimentary news- 
paper comments on one of the Indian members. His complaint was that the 
Commission represented one school of thought ; he maintained that the 
interests of India and England were in direct conflict in this matter ; and he 
challenged the Finance Member to say whether it was not India’s interests 
that were being sacrificed. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA* said that the six Europeans on the Commission* 
were not even known in India* and those of the members that were 
known* India did not accept. The Indians appointed would not be able 
to secure election* even to a municipal body. Mr. Banga lYEE voiced in« sten- 
torian tones: ''Our duty is to boycott the Commission : to treat them as 
untouchables.” 

Sir Basil BLACKETT delivered a serious protest against the attacks 
that had been made. It was deplorable that because Government 
appointed ten men to carry out an important task* vilification of some of 
them was resorted to immediately. And he put it to the Assembly that a 
very bad impression was created when the inevitable effect of the 
appointment of Indians with knowledge of the subject at issue to conduct an 
enquiry was that they were assailed and their qualifications belittled. The 
Finance Member strongly affirmed that in the appointment of the Committee 
the interest of India as a whole had been the only consideration. It had 
been sought to secure impartial men of wide knowledge* accustomed to weigh 
•evidence* who would listen to the views of all the diverse interests eoncemed 
and frame their recommendations accordingly. They would not start with 
pre-oonceived judgments and minds already made up. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA suggested that three new Indian 
members* poseessing " the confidence of the Indian public*’* should be added 
^0 the Commission. Pandit Motilal NEHBU said that on looking into the 
antecedents of the members of the Commission it became evident that 
they had been chosen because they differed fix)m Indian opinion. Sir 
Alexander MUDDIMAN in a lew weighty sentences asked the Assembly 
to bear in mind the fact that men of great reputation and standing would 
noS serve on Commissions relating to India if they were to be charged with 
a lack of impartiality* of having made up their minds beforehand. It would 
require the service of the very best minds the world could provide. 
Eventually when the vote was taken it was found that Mr. Jinuah’s 
motion had been carried by a large msjority* the figures being 64 to 45. 
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BegistratioD Act Ameodment 

On the 26TH AUGUST the Assembly sat till late in the afternoon. 
Mr. Bangaohariar’s permissive Bill amending the Begistration Act to 
delegate to sub-registrars power to hold enquiry into execution, etc., was 
referred to Select Committee by 47 votes to 48. 

The Government did not oppose the motion but a number of non* 
officials, including Sir Henry Stanyon and Pandit Motilal Nehru did, while 
^me other non-officials supported it. Pundit Motilal Nehru said that 
it was not possible to make much progress that day and suggested that 
another day might be allotted lor the business left over. 

The Home Member said it was not in his power te assign a day but he 
was quite agreeable to non-official business being discussed the next day 
after the official business was over. The President said it was not desirable 
that non-official business should be taken on an official day, but if the 
House desired it he would be agreeable. 

Maternity Benefits Bill. 

Mr. N. M. JOSHI moved the appointment of a select committee on his 
Maternity Benefits Bill. He said the Bill was circulated last session, and 
opinions upon it had been received. The principle underlying the Bill was 
that there should be prohibition of employment for a certain period during 
confinement, and for that period maternity benefits should be provided. The 
question of how much the benefit should amount to and how it should be 
provided were matters of detail which could be examined in the select com- 
mittee. The Bill was opposed by the Burma and Punjab Government but 
neither of those governmets were greatly affected by the maternity benefit 
problem. The Governments of the Central Provinces, United Provinces and 
Madras approved of the principle of the Bill. The Assam Government 
favoured the principle, but opposed the Bill on the curious ground that the 
present maternity benefits granted in the Assam tea gaidens were more 
generous than those laid down in the Bill, and that the enactment of the 
bill might make the employers in Assam less generous. 

Continuing, Mr. Joshi said he was surprised that some I. C. S. officers 
had opposed the Bill, forgetting that they were entitled to a free passage 
both ways for their families. As regarded the Bombay Government, they 
could Slot expect anything better than opposition from a Government con- 
taining two of the biggest Indian capitalist European Members who looked 
after the interests of European employers and a Conservative Governor. The 
Bombay Council had passed a resolution favouring the principle of the Bill. 
As regarded the details of the Bill, he would leave it to the Committee to 
decide whether maternity benefits be granted by employers or by contribu- 
tions from the Government, and whether it should be applied to all industries 
or only to some. 

Sir Sivaswamy lYEB supported the motion, which he described as a 
humanitarian piece of legislation. The Bill, however, contained many 
defects of substance. He warned the House against the consequeaoes of 
hasty and ill-considered legislation, such as might result in the non-em- 
ployment of women labour. 

Mr COSGEAVE said, so far as Assam was concerned, the measure was 
unneoesaary and undesirable. Of the 5,00,000 women who would benefit 
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by the Bill, haU the Dumber were employed in the tea gardens. Whil» 
Mr. Josbi had based some of the clauses of his Bill on the ConTention of th^ 
International Labour Conference he had proceeded to evolve bis own scheme, 
putting on the employers alone the burden of raising the maternity benefit 
fund. (Mr. Josbi : No **)• The Convention had, on the other hand^ 
suggested either an insurance scheme or a contribution from public funds- 
to the maternitjr benefit Even Oreat Britain had not yet ratified tho 
Convention. 

Mr. Josbi : Do you mean to tell me that there are no maternity benefits 
in England? 

Mr. Cosgrave : There are, but both employers and women contributed 
to it, half and half. 

Sir B. N. MITRA opposed the Bill for practical reasons. He felt that 
Mr. Joshi had misinterpreted the general sympathy for the obleot of the 
Bill as definite support. In India education, sanitation and other nation- 
building obiects had to be financed, and as public funds became available, 
they should be utilised, giving precedence to the more important work. The 
minority of the Provincial Oovernments, particularly Bengal and Bombay, 
were opposed to the Bill. The latter Oovernments pointed out that in the 
cotton mills women already absented themselves, generally for six weeks. 
Practically all the Provincial Governments had found practical difficulties 
in working the Bill, difficulties regarding management, disbursement 
and assessment. Mr. Joshi was a theorist. He had not examined thO' 
position to find out the necessity or practicability of the measure, but had 
brought forward a Bill simply because in some advanced countries they had 
such a measure. India was foremost among the countries who had rectified 
the majority of Washington conventions. In European countries he admitted 
there were maternity benefit schemes, but the Dominions bad not generally 
have such systems. As regarded Japan, the less said the better. When 
Japan wanted to pursue a matter, no sentiment stood in her way. The 
evil proposed to be met by Mr. Joshi did not exist in India to any appre- 
ciable extent and the best way to meet it would be to foster the growth of 
a voluntary association for the provision of maternity benefits or better 
still, maternity insurance should be -started to which employers, employees 
and the State should all contribute. Let trade unions be started and when 
sufficient data was available, action, if necessary, could be taken on the 
question of maternity benefits. The present Bill was both unnecessary and: 
undesirable. 

After Mr. Chalmers had spoken the Assembly ad{ouroed till the next day. 

Contempt of Courts Bill. 

On the 27TH AUGUST the most remarkable feature of the proceedings- 
of the Assembly was the support accorded to Government in the division 
loby by Swarajists after several members of the party had delivered violent 
and impassioned speeches against a motion of the Home Member. After 
interpellations, Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN introduced .several Bills of com- 
parativgly minor importance without any difficulty. These were the Criminal 
Procedure Code Amendment Bill, the Legal Practitioners' Act Amendment and 
the Gurdwaras Act Supplement Bills. When he moved that the Bill relating to 
the punishment of contempt of courts be referred to a Select Committee the 
atmosphere of the Chamber underwent a change. The Bill, Sir Alexander ex- 
plained; proposed to define and amend the law in regard to contempt. It 
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reiolvad any doubt that might exist as to the powers of the High Courts in 
Tegaxd to the protection of their subordinate courts and showed that the courts 
of the Judicial Commissioners had the like power of punishing contempts 
^mmitt^ against them> or the courts below them. Further, it restrict 
the punishment which the courts might award for contempt to six months* 
imprisonment with a fine. The Home Memter emphasised ^at, under the 
Bill, High ^urts in India would be ensured only the same powers in this matter 
as were enjoyed by High Courts in England. Mr. Bangaswami lYENOAB 
attacked the Bill root and branch. It was otdectionable. It legislated on a 
matter that was obsolete, it was repugnant to all. The Assembly 
should throw it out. The liberties of the people were in peril ; if 
the Bill is passed then the right of Indians in freedom would be 
gone. Mr. ASHWORTH contended that the BiQ was necessary to 
put an end to abuses that were too frequent. These abuses would 
increase as the jury system was extended, and it was absurd to say a 
juror would not be influenced by what he read in the newspaper. So 
far from being obsolete the law relating to contempt was in active opera* 
tion in England, and he cited a recent notorious case where the conductors 
of two papers were fined in very large amounts. Mr. CH£TT¥ and 
Mr. KELEAB, editor of the *'Mahratta,” strongly opposed the motion.^ 
Sir Henry STANYON protested weightily that it was the public duty to 
maintain the authority of the courts in every reasonable way. There 
was no doubt, be declared, that if the Bill were passed the High Courts 
would exercise their powers under it with a full sense of responsibility. 
Mr. ABHYANEAB shouted, ** Let us have courts first before we talk about 
contempt of them.** The judicial officers in India were under the control 
of Government and here was another attempt of the bureaucracy to curtail 
the liberties of the people. Sir Sivaswamy AIYEB, while not supporting 
the details of the Bill, considered it should be sent to a committee for 
examination. Sir Chimanlal SETALVAD asserted that the measure was 
badly drafted and thought that it would have been sufficient if it had merely 
given power to the High Courts to deal with contempt against subordinate 
courts and provided that the Judicial Commissioners should have the 
aame authority. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, the Swarajist leader, however, struck a 
different note. He agreed in the main with Sir Chimanlal and intimated 
‘that if the Government were prepared to modify the Bill on the lines 
suggested, and to withdraw the clause which defined contempt, he would be 
willing to urge the Assembly to agree to refer the measure to a Select 
Committee. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN at once welcomed this aWtude. He 1 ^ 
explained that he was merely desirous of carrying out the principles embodied 
in the Bill, and be had no wish whatever to define contempt of court. But 
ho pointed out that if he had put forward a Bill without a definition there 
would have been great criticism in the Assembly of the vagueness of bis 
proposal. Sir Alexander gravely reproved the members who had been 
prominent in casting aspersions on the magistracy. They had, he said, 
done a grave injustice to a large body of their fellowcountrymen who were 
performing their duties honestly and justly. • j 

On a division being called the Home Member s motion was carried amiu 
applause by 82 votes to 8 . * 
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After the Contempt of Courte Bill had been referred to a Select Com* 
mittee the House took up Mr. Joshi*! Maternity Benefiti Bill, the disouieioD 
of which did not conclude the day before. 

The motion to refer Mr. Joshi'a Bill to a Select Committee was put to 
the Tote and lost by 01 votes to 47. 

Sir Hari Singh GOUB then moved that the Bill to amend the Special 
Marriage Act, 1872, be referred to a Select Committee. The object of the 
Bill be explained, woe to remove the anomaly in the existing law which 
prevented marriages taking place between the ages of 18 and 21. The 
* motion was lost without a division. 

Sir Hari Singh’s next motion that his Bill to declare the rights of 
Hindus to make settlements of property by way of trust in favour of 
their families, children and descendants be circulated for opinion, was also lost 

On the 3 1ST AUGUST the Assembly disposed of official legislative 
business, which included motions for the introduction of Bills amending ^e 
Opium Act and the Provident Fund Act and the second and final reading of 
three Bills introduced on the 20th August, namely the Naturalisation Bill the 
Limitation Bill and amending Section 60 of the Civil Procedure Code. 

The House also passed the Home Member’s Bill amending Section 60 of 
Civil Procedure giving certain concessions to co-operative societies. 

Mr. Tonkinson introduced a Bill amending the Provident J^nd Act to 
make some formal changes neceBsai 7 to administrative convenience. 

Sir Basil Blackett introduced a Bill centralizing the control of the culti* 
vation of the poppy and the manufacture of opium in the Government of 
India. The Department is at present administered through the agency of 
the Local Governments. 

The Naturalisation Bill. 

Sir, Alexander then moved for consideration of the Naturalization Bill. 

Mr. Doraiswamy IYENGAR moved that the Bill be sent to Select Com- 
mittee for examination. He held that it should be so amended as to prevent a 
certificate of naturalization from being granted to South Africans and others 
who were not treating Indians justly. 

Mr. ANEY took strong exception to the Bill and supported the motion 
for a Select Committee. He said the Bill depended upon the definition of 
” British subject ” as given in the British Act. This definition was extremely 
difficult to understand. On the one hand it differentiated Indians from other 
British subjects and on the other, under it Indians in Indian States were not 
British sulflectB. Though the present Bill excluded American and Europeans, 
it did not really affect them, as they, if naturalised under the British Act, 
could also be naturalised in India. Moreover, the Bill did not even afford 
special favoured treatment to Indians in Indian States. 

Mr. Ramchandra RAO drew pointed attention to a ruling of an American 
Court which had deprived Indians in California of their naturalisation rights^ 
Any American or European who obtained a naturalisation certificate in 
England was automatically naturalised in India. The position must be 
safeguarded by an Act passed in India, subjecting Americans to the 
same difficulties as Indians were subjected to in America. He doubted, 
however, whether a Select Committee could find a solution. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIM AN felt that when he brought forward the Bill 

he never knew it would raise a storm of this kind. Section 26 of the 
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British Act authorised this Legislature to eoaot a law on the subject. It 
was in exeroiM of that power that this BiU excluded Americans and Earopeaus. 
thereby meeting the point of view of Mr« Bao. He admitted that under the 
British Aet^ Americans and Europeans could obtain naturalisation certificates. 
The issue raised by other speakers was different fix>m the purpose of hie 
Bill. It was brought forward merely to give a limited form of naturalisation 
to traders and a few other people who could not be naturalised under the 
British Aoti because they did not know the English language or other 
language recognised on an equal footing. As to whether an American should 
be naturalised or not was a different matter and this Legislature had no 
power to modify an Act of Parliament. 

The Bill had been under discussion since 1923. The Local Govern* 
ments had been consulted and there had been correspondence with the 
Home Government on some aspects of the case. It was no use sending the 
Bill again to Select Committee as it had already been to Select Com- 
mittee. He made it clear that he did not attach very great impoitance to 
the Bill. There was the existing law in force: only it was somewhat 
out of datoi and the present Bill proposed some administrative improve* 
ment and to extend the limited form of naturalisation to some traders. 
He opposed its reference to Select Committee as the amendments pro* 
posed by the members could not be made in this Bill. 

The Assembly then divided and referred the Bill to Select Committee 
by 59 votes to 42 votes. 

Mr. Tonkinson then asked the House to take into consideration the 
Indian Limitation Act (Amendment) Bill. 

Mr. Bama Iyengar and Mr. Bangachariar referred to a doubt which one 
of the clauses of the bill was open to. Consequently, on the motion of 
Mr. Bangachariar, the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

After some discussion the Bill amending the Beligious Endowments Act. 
on the lines of the Banken Committee’s suggestion was passed without any 
amendment. 

On the 1ST SEPTEMBER the Assembly had innumerable interpellations 
devoted largely to amenities at remote railway stations, grievances of 
Government servants, the merits of one State employee and the demerits 
of another. After this the Home Member without difficulty secured 
the passage of the Bill which confers certain exemptions on members of the 
Indian Legislatures during the actual sessions and for fourteen days before 
and after. Thus, when the Bill becomes law members of these bodies will 
be exempt from jury service and also from arrest and detention in prisou 
under civil process. 

Sikh Gurdwaras Act 

The next measure brought forward by Sir Alexander MHDDIMAN 
gave rise to an animated discussion. This was the Bill to supplement 
oercain provisions of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act passed with unanimity by the 
Punjab Legislative Council. The measure was a simple one, its object 
merely to validate the provisions of the Punjab 
to the High CJourt at Lahore. Mr. Ujagar Singh BEDI ron^tulated 
the Sikhs and Sir Malcolm Hailey on the setUement o! the Sikh 
Id the oourae of a long oration Pandit. Madan Mohan MALAVIYA 
oriled for the release of the Sikh prisonats, whose pri»n dws are 

to them whenerer they are prepared to andertake to obey the law soeepted 
22 
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by tbeir oo-religionisti io the Pui^'ab Council and pasted with the warm 
support of the two other great communities in the Province. No self- 
respecting Sikh, the Pandit affirmed, could give such an undertaking. He 
knew the men, and none would purchase his release by accepting these 
humiliating conditions. Continuing the Pandit extolled the services of the 
Sikhs to the Empire and quoted in support copious extracts from Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer. Mr. JINN AH contended that it was not to the 
interest of Government that they should insist on the conditions which 
Sir Malcolm Hailey had laid down. Mr. Banga IYER told the Govern- 
ment that he asked for no favour for the Sikh prisoners; he demanded 
a right. The HOME MEMBER interposed in the debate, and pointed 
out that the discussion had strayed from the real issue raised in the 
Bill. In the speech just delivered Mr. Iyer had charged the Government 
with lack of imagination. Sir Alexander declared that he could not 
make any such charge against Mr. Iyer. And as for his remark on 
melancholy meanness, nothing could be less appropriate when the fine work 
and statesmanship shown by Sir Malcolm Hailey were remembered. The 
Home Member reminded the Assembly that when the terms were first 
announced by the Governor of the Punjab they were welcomed by the 
Press throughout India as fair and generous. Now, they had become 
“ humiliating.” What was there humiliating in saying you would not break 
the law ? Finally, Sir Alexander observed that the appeal that had been made 
that day was a moving one and the able head of the Punjab Government 
would no doubt regard it in a sympathetic sprit. 

The Bill was then passed amid general cheering. 

Care of the Girl Wife 

The Assembly next agreed to the Bill to amend the Presidency Towns 
Insolvency Act and the Bill to amend the Legal Practitioners Act be circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting opinions in regard to their provisions. The 
latter Bill was designed to curb the activities of that particularly objectionable 
type of humanity, the lawyer’s tout. Another measure, the Bill to amend 
the Code of Civil Procedure, was referred to a Select Committee. A Bill of 
great importance to Indian women and children was then introduced by 
Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN. This was the measure to amend the Penal Code 
by raising the age of consent from 12 to 13 in the case of a wife and to U 
in the case of a girl outside the marital relationship. The Home ^Member 
•explained that he was the stepfather of the Bill ; the credit for the 
measure must go to Sir Hari Singh Gour. The natural impulse of 
every Englishman, Sir Alexander affirmed, was towards progress, but as 
Hoine Member he must hold the balance, and the Bill went as far as 
was justified by the opinions of the Local Governments. 

Mr. M. E. ACHARY A objected to penal legislation for social reform 
and denounced the authors of the Bill as busy bodies. Mr. GHETTY accused 
the Government of being slow in social reform. ' If the state of the law of a 
country, he said bitterly, was the index to a country’s civilisation, then the 
position of the law in this matter wise slur upon the civilisation of India. 

After a long debate Sir Hari Singh GOUR, whose interest in the subject 
was intense, moved that the age be rused to 15 and strongly characterised a 
•tate of affairs which caused misery and death to helpless Indian women 
and children. ^ But his amendment was rejected by 63 votes to 42. 
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Mr Bama AIYANGAB while moTing a reduotioQ of the age to 12, asked 
the Oovernment seriously to ooDsider what they were doing. Let members 
make an eleotioD ory of this aud the electors would see that they wera 
selling the rights and privileges of the people of this country. They were 
wrecking the structure of Hindu society. 

^ The amendment proposing to reduce the age to 12 was rejected without 
a division and ultimately the debate was adfourned. 

Transfer of Sylhet and Cachar. 

On the 2ND SEPTEMBER, after interpellations, Mr. ANEY proposed ta 
recommend that early steps should be taken to re-transfer Sylhet and Cachar 
to Bengal. 

The HOME MEMBER said that the Government of India were still in 
correspondence with the Local Government on the subject and therefore 
Sir Alexander Muddiman suggested it would be more convenient to have 
the discussion next session. This suggestion was adopted. 

Prohibition for India. 

Mr. Mahomed YAKUB resumed the debate on the motion in favour 
of legislation embodying a policy of Prohibition for India. He zealously 
supported the proposal quoting both Scripture and the example of the 
United States of America. The hon. member contended that poverty 
and misery, which called for redress, were caused in India by the use of 
alcoholic liquor. 

Dr. S. E. DATTA moved an amendment recommending the inclusion of 
drugs in a policy of Prohibition, but the reference to drugs was ruled out 
of order on technical grounds. Dr. Datta, accordingly, amended his amend- 
ment, which now was confined to liquors and proposed that pending the 
acceptance of Prohibition the sale of alcohol should be controlled by popularly 
elected bodies. The arguments for and against Prohibition have been worn 
threadbare in recent years, and the hon. member followed on the familiar lines* 
The extent of the drink evil in India, he urged, was shown by the increase in 
the revenue from drugs and drink which now amounted to nearly Rs. 20 
crores a year. Imports of spirits, the most dangerous form of alcohol, were 
also increasing. The results of Prohibition in America were also cited, 
the hop. member affirming that since the policy was introduced insanity and 
other evils had diminished. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT said that the Government of India had 
no desire to shirk their responsibility in this matter. Their policy was 
and had been to secure the maximum of revenue with the minimum of 
consumption, and he proceeded to show that it had been attended with 
results that ought to -meet the approval of temperance advocates. In 40 
years the consumption of country spirit had been exactly halved and to- 
day it amounted annually to 2*6 gallons per head of the population. 
Contrast this with Ceylon where the figures were 15 3 gallons per 
head, with England and Wales where they were 30 gallons and Scotland 
where they were as high as 68 gallons. Again, Sir Basil showed that there 
had been a very large decrease in the clearances of imported liquor since 
the pre-War year and he maintained that the statistics proved that the 
policy adopted by Government had been distinctly effective in secun^^ a 
very remarkable diminution in the total quantity of liquor consumed in India. 
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It was tme that the yield of duty, both io Customs and Excise* had shown 
ft large inereasei but that was due to the policy he had described. Here, 
there vias a complete answer to the charge that Government, for purposes 
of its own, had encouraged consumption. A policy of Prohibition in the 
present circumstances of India was unthinkable and if the Assembly com- 
mitted itself to such a policy it would commit itself to the impracticable. 

The Finance Member next gave a brief account of his investigations of 
ancient Hindu law on the subject of liquor. It was true that the Code of Manu 
did prohibit its consumption by Brahmins and provided for an offender 
the punishment of suicide by drinking molten lead. But, generally, although 
virtue was to be obtainea by abstention, liquor was not prohibited. As 
for the United States, he said that Prohibition had led in America to 
widespread disrespect for the law, to corruption among officials, to man- 
slaughter and to demoralisation of the citizens. He appealed therefore to 
the Assembly not to commit themselves to such a policy, even as an ultimate 
policy, but to allow the debate to be taken as a declaration that they desired 
the Government to pursue a policy of temperance. But appeals were of 
no avail, and in the end the Assembly, by 69 votes to 39 adopted an 
amendment moved by Mr. KELEAR recommending total Prohibition as the 
ultimate policy to be adopted by the Government, and as a first step the 
inauguration of a policy of a system of local option by which popularly elected 
bodies should control the number and location of liquor shops. 

Recruitment to the I. M. S. 

Dr. LOHOKARE moved that immediate steps be taken to arrange that 
all further recruitment to the Indian Medical Service, Indian Army medical 
cadre, shall hencefoi*th be only by an open competitive examination held 
eimultaneously in England and in India from the year 1926. 

Dr. Lohokare said that though the Government had decided to retain 
the Indian Medical Service they had not announced their conclusions on 
other important details which the Lee Commission bad recommended, and 
^e Government of India had accepted the proposal to provide adequate 
Snropean medical attendance to European officers. This had meant that 
ErWPOftDB were to be recruited, not because they were the most competent 
doctor, but because they were Europeans. A serious effect of the decision 
was th^a large majority of civil posts reserved for I. M. S. officert would 
filled^iSjy Europeans and there would be fewer and fewer Indian I. M. S. 
officers in cuvil employ. He would not mind if Government recruited a 
separate Eu^pean service for European officers, but he insisted that medical 
officers recrui^ for the Army must be selected not on a racial basis but 
on the mere met of efficiency. Indians distrusted the Government s policy 
because on a fiimW pretext it gave up in 1914 recruitment to the Indian 
Medical Service nw competitive examination and had not yet reverted to it 
His experience of th^ selection method was that. it shut the door against 
the best medical tuemt of the country. They based their recruitment on 
bacYdoor influences, fibw then could ^ey get the best doctors for the 
Army t An open complstitive examination was the only way to secure the 
best recruits. v 

Dr. Lohokare was supported by Sir Shraswamy IYER and others who 
held that the proposal was agDodest and reasonable and did not raise the 
controversial issue of the organiisation of the Me£cal Services. 
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Dr. DATTA aooased tiie QoTemment of the^ntention to keep Indiaot 
oat of the eervioe and was of opinion that the ^tish Medical Association 
stood in India’s way. 

Colonel NEEDHAM said there was no particular reason to object in 
principle to the reintroduction of competition. Beoruitment by competition 
was merely held in abeyance till they reached settled conditions. They 
mast sympathise with the Service daring the last 10 years. Statesmen* 
doctors and soldiers had sat on several Commissions on the Service, but no 
particular result had yet ensued till, a month ago, the very existence of the 
I. M. ^ S. was in doubt. Under those circumstances it would have been 
impossible to have the ordinary system of recruitment. Nomination in the 
past was exercised with the greatest possible care, and reversion to competi- 
tion was wisely postponed till the conditions of the I. M. S. were settled. 
The greatest stimulus to recruitment that could be given would be the 
settlement of the organization. He, as an I. M. S. oificer> would welcome 
such a decision, because at present they did not know where they stood. 
The second part of the resolution related to a simultaneous examination, 
and introduced a new feature. There were insuperable practical difficulties 
in the way of a simultaneous examination. For instance, supposing the 
eame paper was set in the two countries, they could not ensure the same 
standard in the marking of papers. The difference of a few marks would 
mean a great deal for the success or failure of a candidate. He was of 
opinion that the best policy would be to hold the examination in one place. 
<Mr. Shamlal Nehru : Then hold it in India). All he stood for was that 
entrance to the Service must be by one door, and Indian officer of the 
I. M. S. were with him in that view. A separate examination in India 
might give rise to the feeling, however unjust, that the European candidate 
had better qualifications, and that would impair the esprit de corps’’ of the 
service, which had been so well maintained in the past and which he hoped 
would continue in the future. He could not support the proposal in the 
resolution that simultaneous examinations be started with effect from 1926. 
He believed that Indian officers should have training in England which would 
be of great benefit to him. The resolution was carried by 56 votes to 42. 

The Age of Consent Bill. 

Qp the 3RD SEPTEMBER the Assembly resumed the discussion of the 
clauses of the Age of Consent Bill. 

Dr. DATTA moved that the age of consent for married girls be raised 
to 14 years instead of 13 as provided by the Bill. He said bis amendment 
was for educating the community. He referred to the unhe^tby growth 
of children in Calcutta, and the decision of Calcutta University to^ have 
compulsory military training for students. He feared compulsory military 
training would make no difference to a nation of unfits. The low age of 
marriage was responsible, and the real remedy was to raise the age of consent 
He would not, however, press his amendment if the Home Member would 

undertake to make a thorough enquiry. , ^ 

The Home Member said that he would, by executive reference, consult 
Local Governments and administrations on Sir Hari ^ Singh Oour s proposals 
to raise the age to 16 in the case of non-marital relations. 

Dr. Datta’s amendment was withdrawn. 

Sir Hari Singh GOUR then moved his amendment, ^ and as he was 
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speaking the Home Member, interrapting, warned him that if he moved his 
amendment he (the Home Member) would withdraw his previous offer of 
circulating to L^al Gfoveroments. Sir Hari Singh then withdrew his motion* 

Mr. Doraiswami IYENGAR moved that the punishment of a husband 
should be only by fine and not by imprisonment, because the latter would cause 
domestic ruination. The House rqected the amendment by 64 votes to 29. 

Mr. ACHARIAR pleaded that the punishment in the case of a husband 
be only six months’ imprisonment or fine. This also was rejected by the 
House by 59 votes to 37. 

All clauses having been passed the Home Member moved that the Bill 
be passed. 

Mr. Rangachariar said that he did not take the orthodox view. The 
fact however was that though public opinion was advanced there were still 
communities which believed in early marriages and their early consummation. 
He therefore warned the Government that such communities should not be 
harassed as a result of the administration of this law. Personally he accepted 
the Bill and thought it was a wise step which the Assembly would not 
regret. 

Mr. Rama Iyengar again appealed to the House to exclude husbands 
from the provisions of the Bill. Mr. Kelkar suggested that the right solution 
would be to make the age of consent and the age of marriage identical. Mr. 
Belvi and Mr. Amarnath opposed the Bill. Mr. Belvi warned the Govern* 
ment that the Bill would one day lead to a breach of the peace and bloodshed. 
Sir Alexander Muddiman made it perfectly clear that the Government 
took seriously the views of those members who had opposed the Bill. The 
Government, however, believed that it was carrying with the Bill the 
advanced section of the orthodox community. 

The Bill was passed on a division by 84 votes to 11. 

Coal-Grading Bill. 

Sir Charles INNES moved for consideration of the Select Committee’s 
report on the Coal Grading Bill, which he said had been improved by the 
Select Committee. 

Sir Willoughby CAREY asked the Assembly to pass the Bill as soon as 
possible. He emphasised that a prosperous coal export trade would {nake a 
prosperous coal tradei and a prosperous coal trade meant prosperous industry 
in the country. He assured those who feared that the export of coal might 
eventufdly bring about a shortage of coal for internal consumption, that the 
existing mines could supply coal for hundreds and hundreds of years and 
there were a great many mines which were not yet sampled or even dis* 
covered. He referred to the difficulties, grievances of the coal trade in the 
past and hoped the present Bill would give encouragement to export, while 
there was a possibility of reopening the mines which had been closed and 
there would be scope for new fields. As the railways were going in iov new 
fields the need for finding overseas markets was all the more necessary. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA explained that the joint minute by him and by 
Mr. Abhyankar was only explanatory. They wanted to show that they did 
not fully accept the Noyce Committee’s report but found that the Bill as a 
whole was acceptable to them though he would have liked some improve- 
ment in one or jbwo matters. 
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Sir Charles INNES gave the assurance that as soon as possible the 
question of protection to the coal trade would be referred to the Tariff Board 
and that^ the questions relating to long distance freight on coal for internal 
oonsuinption and railway collieries were under consideration. 

Sir Purshotamdas asked the Government to take a lesson from the case 
of the coal trade and not delay action till the industry was on its last legs. 

The Bill was passed unanimously. 

The Bill regarding the carriage of goods bt sea was then passed and 
also the Bills amending the Provident Fund Act and the Opium Act. 

On the motion of Mr. Chartres the House referred to a strong and 
representative Select Committee the Legislative Bodies Corrupt Praotioes 
Bill* after Pandit Motilal Nehru had declared and the Home Member had 
agreed that by so doing the Hou^e was committing itself only to the desira- 
bility of penalising corruption in legislative bodies and not to the procedure 
or definitions proposed in the Bill. 

Mr. Ramachandra Bao opposed the motion and ^vMnted circulation of 
the Bill. Sir Alexander gave the assurance that he would circulate it and 
ascertain the opinions of the Local Governments. The Select Committee 
would not be asked to sit the next session in Delhi. 


Debate on the Reforms Committee's Report 

SIMLA — 7TH SEPTEMBER 1 925. 

There was an extraordinary rush ol visitors when the Legislative Assembly met 
on the 7TE SEPTEMBER to discuss the Muddiman Committee's Report. The attendance 
of Members, on the other hand, did not show any marked increase. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN was cheered by all sides of the House when he rose to 
move the Assembly to recommend to the Govemor-General>in-Couucil that he do accept the 
principle underlying the Majority Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee and that 
he do give early consideration to the detailed recommendations therein contained for 
improvement in the machinery of Government. He said he bad brought forward the resoln- 
tion to fulfil a pledge of Government. 

The Home Member mentioned the names of the members of the Committee to show 
that it was well constituted. He next refreshed the memory of the members by reading 
the terms of reference, which he said, on the one hand, made the enquiry into the uefects 
inherent in the Act unlimited, but which, on the other band, were an offer distinctly 
limited ip scope since the Committee's remedies were to be such as not to affect the 
structure of the Act. He declared : I mention this because the Committee has been 
much attacked for not doing what it was not authorised to do," As regards constitutional 
enquiries these were generally in the nature of a post-wortiw examination, because the 
actors were no longer present, but in the case of his committee it was different. They 
examined men who had held offices or who were in office under the Reforms. He publicly 
acknowledged the assistance rendered to the Committee by the witnesses. Unfortunately 
the Committee presented two reports. . 

Sir A. Muddiman continued " I am moving the House to accept the Majority Report. 
fCries of “ No, no.”) The Home Member -.—I said 1 was only moving (laughter) that the 
House should accept the Minority Report. (There was considerable applause because bir 
Alexander Muddiman by a slip of the tongue mentioned the word, ” Minority " instead 
of « Majority ”). Resuming he said the Majority Report had made numerous recommenda- 
tions of varying degrees of importance. The Government of India could not accept all 
the recommendations, but accepted the principal ones. He stated : “ I would tell the 
House that these are valuable suggestions, which all practical men should seriously con- 
aider. (Voices r ‘No, no-') The machinery of the Government of India Act is not simple ; 
it is complicated. If I can leave this country with the satisfaction of knowing that I 
have, in however small a degree, facilitated the working of the Act I shall be satisfied that 
1 have done something,” « 
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Turning to the Minority Report, he snid the pith o! the seport was St the tsil enfi* 
He read out the last paragraph and emphasie^ that ao far as practieal politios was oon- 
cemed the llinority wanted a Royal Commission to be appointed at onoe and emphasised 
that it wanted antomatic proriMons for advanoe. In this respect, the Home Member 
said, he could not do better than refer the Honse to the words of the Yioeroy when he. 
r^erred to the Minority R<^port and as a friend of India opined that the issue was only 
ene of time and that if the Commission were appointed immediately it would only result 
in disappointment. The words from a Viceroy who had been in India for the years 
should naturally command attention. How much more so, when Lord Reading had just 
returned after an intimate touch with political world in England ? Sir A. Muddiman 
declared : ** No wiser judge of political affairs and political potentialities, I Tenture to 
think, exists in the British Empire and when, after his recent contact with the political 
life at Home, His Excellency gives you this advise I think the Honse would do well to 
ponder over it, not once, but many tiimes^*’ 

Referring to the question of the appointment of a Royal Commission, the Home 
Member read from the Preamble of the Act and emphaslBed that it did not envisage anto- 
matic progress, as urged by the Minority, but laid down the lines for gradual progress. 
In the words of the Secretary of State, he assured the House that the British were not 
slaves of dates. But the door of accelaration was not open to menace. Still less would 
it be stormed by violence. The position . therefore was that, while there must be a Sta- 
tutory Commission in 1929, there might be a Royal Commission earlier. The Minority 
recognised that before any change took place there must be a Statutory Commission in 
1929, there might be a Royal Commission earlier. The Minority recognised that before 
any change took place there must be a wider enquiry by a Royal Commission. He asked 
the House to keep in view Sub-Section 2 of Section 84 A. It laid down that the Com* 
mission should examine the working of the system of Government, the growth of educa- 
tion and the development of representative institutions in recommending an expansion 
or restriction of the present aystein. Sir Alexander said . “ We, the Government on the 
one hand, and you, the non-oflBcials, on the other hand, will be asked to show how we 
have worked these institutions. We will have to render an account of the stewardship 
in respect of the opportunities placed in our charge. Let us consider as practical men 
what impression will be made if that enquiry were to be held immediately.** They were 
still in the life of the second Assembly, while the Council of State had not yet finished 
its first period. Then again they had only just passed a constitutional landmark, as a 
result of which the President of the House had been elected. (Applause), He did not 
wish to rake up old discords ; but the fact remained that the first legislatures lacked the 
element which was now present. 

The Home Member continued : ** What opinion will the Commission form on facts 
and events such as these f Will it be favourable, will it be unfavourable or will it say 
it can form no opinion T Appeals to Ceasar are sometimes dangerous. Only those whose 
hearts are very clear, can stand before the judgment seat with confidence. At the most 
only four short years remain before that Assize must be assembled.** The Home Member 
felt that greatly unnecessary importance had been attached to the date on which the 
Commission would be appointed. He declared : ** What is really important to my mind 
is what evidence you will place before it whenever it is appointed, what answer yon 
will give.” 

Mr. Jinnah : A very good answer. 

The Home Member : I am glad to bear my friend say so. 

Continuing the Home Member said he remembered, that some years ago, when in a 
C(|Dntry garden in the west of England, be saw a sun dial whereon were written the 
words ** f^rmtni Bt* bnputontir ** These meant that the hours fly away, but the record 
remains : ** Nearly six years have passed,** Bir Alexander stated, and our proceedings 
have been written down. Do we wish the next years to pass in the same way f Are we 
to remain estranged in our attempt to deal with this problem— a problem, the greatest, 
which had ever presented itself to the human race f You ate building not a constitution 
for a nation, but for a continent. Can we afford to stand aside f Can we afford to 
remaiff as I sometimes feel that we are remaining, on the one band, a party trying to 
storm a fortress and on the other hand, persons defending that fortress as if our lives 
depended upon it. Sir, this is not the way in which constitutional progress and consti- 
tutional reform can be effected. (Mr. Bangs Iyer : What is tbe way f) His Excellency 
the Viceroy has made an eloqnent appeal for co-operation. Now, oo-operation is not a. 
mere phrase. Co-operation is a coarse of delibeiatc condnot.** 

Mr. Sbanmnhham Ghetty : On whose part f 
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Sir A. Mnddiman : On the paTtjof all ns. 

ICr. G. r. Singh : It moat be matuat. 

Sir dlnddiman : As I have laid, the Secretary of State in his speech indicated 
that eonstitntional progress might be accelerated on one condicion, and that, 1 will read 
to the House. He says : There will be, there can be, no reconsideration till wo sec 
everywhere among the responsible leaders of Indian thought evideacn of a sincere and 
gennine desire to co-operate with us in making the best of the existing coostitntion.*' 
That Sir, is the theme of the resolution, I pat before the House. I can only regret that 
1 do not possess the eloquence of my predecessor to move the House as that eloquence 
might have moved it. I am pleading, possibly in a rough and uncouth manner, a great 
thing. 1 only trust that the theme will not suffer at my hands. (Applause from all sidea 
of the House.) 

The Nok-Offxgial Amendment 

Pandit MOTILAL then ^rose amidst still loader applause to move his amendment* 
He moved : — 

This Assembly while confirming and reiterating the demand contained in the 
resolution passed by it on the I8th February, 1924, recommends to the 
Oovernor-General-in-Council that he be pleased to tak** immediate steps tc 
move His Majesty *s Government to make a declaration^ (ti Tar 1 lament, of the 
following fundamental changes in the present constitutional machinery and 
administration of India : 

** (a) The revenues and all property vested in, or arising or accruing from the 
property or rights vested in His Majesty, under the Government of India. 
Act, 1858, or the present Act, or received by the Secretary of State in. 
Council under any of the said Acts, shall hereinafter vest in the Governor- 
General-in-Council for the purposes of the Government of India. 

(b) The Governor-General-in-Oouncil shall be responsible to the Indian Legistaturc 
and, subject to such responsibility, shall have power to control the expendi- 
ture of the revenues of India and make such grants and appropriations of 
any part of those revenues, or of any other property at present under 
the control or disposal of the Secretary of State-for-India-in-Oounoll, save 
and except the following, which shall, for a fixed term of years, remain 
under the control of the Secretary of State for India : (1) expenditure of 
the Military Services up to a fixed limit ; (2) expenditure classed aa 
political and foreign ; (3) payments of all debts and liabilities hitherto 
lawfully contracted and incurred by the Secretary of 8tate-for-India-io- 
Council on account of the Government of India. 

(c) The Council for the Secretary of State for India shall be abolished, and the 
position and functions of the Secretary of State for India shall be assimilated 
to those of the Secretary of State for the Self-Governing Dominions, save 
as otherwise provided in Clanse (b) and 

(d) The Indian Army shall be nationalised within a reasonably short and definite 
period of time and Indians shall be admitted for Service in all arms of 

• defence and for that purpose the Governor-General and the Commander-in- 
Cbief shall be assisted by a Minister responsible to the Assembly. 

** (e) The Central and Provincial Legislatnre shall consist entirely of membera 
elected by constituencies formed on as wide a franchise as possible. 

*• (f) The principle of responsibility to the Legislature shall be introduced in all 
the branches of administration of the Central Government, subject to transi-^ 
tional reservation and residuary powers in the Governor-General in respect 
of the control of the military and foreign and political affairs for a fi^xed 
term of years, provided that during the said fixed term the proposals of 
the Governor-General-in-Council for appropriation of any revenues or moneya 
for military or other expenditure classified as “Defence” shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the Legislature, but that the Governor-General-ln- 
Council shall have power, notwithstanding the vote of the Assembly, tu 
appropriate, up to a fixed maximum, any sum he may consider necessary for 
such expenditure and in the event of a war to authorise such expenditure 
as may be considered necessary exceeding the maximum fixed ; 

“ (g) The present system of Dyarchy In the Provinces shall be almlisbed and 
replaced by unitary, antonomoug responsible Governments, subject to the 
general control and residuary powers of the Central Government in inter- 
provinoial and all-India matters ; 

28 
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** (h) The Indian Legiilatniee shall^ after the expiry of a fixed term of yeare, 
referred to in cianie (b) and (f)| hare full ^wen to make snob amendments 
to the CoMtitntion of India from time to time ae may appear to it neoeewry 
or desirable ; 

** This Assembly further recommends to the Governor-General -in-Conncil that neces- 
sary steps be uken (a) to oonstitote, in coxisnltation with the Legislative 
Assembly, a Convention, Round Table Conference or other suitable agency, 
adequately representative of all-Indian, European and Anglo-Indian interests 
to flame with due regard to the intei'tsts of minorities, a detailed scheme 
based on the above principles, after making such enquiry as may be 
necessary in this behalf ; (b) to replace the said scheme for approval before 
the Legislative Assembly and submit the same to the British Parliament, 
to be embodied in a Statute.'* 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, in a long speech, moved his amendment, which, he said, had 
the support ot all the Nationalists and was the result of the most careful and anxious 
•consideration by both the Independents and the Swarajists. The principle underlying 
the majority report was to give Indians as little as Government could and to make sure, 
in giving that little, that the power, and prestige of the bureaucracy was not in the least 
jeopardised. He severely criticised Diarchy as the work of speculative . constitutionalists. 
The demand outlined in the amendment was the very minimum which the Nation could 
■ask. Whatever agency was appointed to make a detailed enquiry, in order to incorporate 
the demand, it. must be adequately representative of all interest. Procrastination was 
the Government of India's policy and indecision was the policy of the British Cabinet. 
The fundamental principle of a constitution for Inciia must be self-determination. 
Wise men were not slaves to dates ; yes. But wise men were not slaves to preambles 
either. If the principle of self-determination was not granted, Indians would not be 
•divert^ from the pursuit of what they considered their birth-nght. 

Indiana, stated Pandit Blotilal, were absolutely fit for Self-Government, as fit as the 
Britisher were in their country. Lord Birkenhead asked for co-operation, as the first 
condition to any progress. The Pandit asked for a change of heart on the part of the 
Government. Unless there was a change of heart and Swaraj, in the fullest sense, was 
guaranteed, there could be no real co-operation. 

Concluding, Pandit Motilal Nehru quoted the late Mr. C. K. Das's Faridpur speech 
•offering conditional co-operation and said that the present system of Government could 
not continue except by use of force. 

Colonel CRAWFORD made a soldier like-speech. He believed that the ryots 
cared little for the nature of the Constitution. He was glad the Secretary of State had 
maintained the constitutional practice of consulting the House before any final decision 
was taken. < No one expected much from the Reforms Enquiry Report, for there was no 
short cut to the paradise of Self-Government. He had been disappointed at the failure 
cf tht; Swaraj Party to take part in the enquiry. They were constantiy proclaiming 
India's right to self-iieteimination as a reward for her services in the War. Many were 
striving genuinely to help India on the road to political progress ; but the Swarajist 
attitude was unsportsmanlike and unlikely to appeal to the British nation. He congratu- 
lated the members of the Committee who had signed the Minority Report ; biff had the 
report been less partisan, it would have appealed with greater force. He could not agree 
that Dyarchy had failed, though the system was not popular. He admitted that the 
•existing constitution was unpopular, but before any Commission could be appointed it 
was necessary to create an atmosphere of general goodwill and exercise the demon of 
<li8tru8t and obtain some substantial measure of agreement among all classes. The road 
to Swaraj was big and difficult. Their aim should be a representative, rather than a 
democratic form of Government. India was not a nation and a Federation of the Peoples 
of India , was wanted. Religious, communal, national and caste differences were a 
portion of the problem the would always be present. Only by being good communaliBts 
•could they make good nationalists. He wished to strongly support greater repre- 
sentation for the Depressed Classes and for Labour ; but be hoped that other representa- 
tives than lawyers would be found for them. His friends, Messrs. Joshi and Chamanlal, 
be felt, were often wrong in their facts and governed by western fiooialist ideas. 

Sir P. 6. SiVASWAMY ITER said there was confusion as to which was the Majority 
and which was the Minority Report. Bui for official convention Sir Muhammad Shafi 
would have signed the Majority Report (here there was good laughter, because Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamj Iyer like Sir Alexander Muddiman, suffer from a slip of the tongue) and the 
Minority Report would really have been the Majoiity Report. As a member of the 
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Minority he felt thet though they had no objeetion to the Majority propoeale generally, 
they felt they were inadequate and uneatisfaetory and that Dyarchy could not he cured 
by the minor ohangee recommended. Officials who felt thy ot Dyaiohy before blemed it 
now because ^ey could not go back upon the * stains quo* and could only go forward, 
which they did not want to. Lord Birkenhead*s speech nad been aptly described by “ The 
Morning Post as a rigidly, pompous oration. (Laughter.) Lord Bea<iiug had told them 
that the verdict of a Boyal Commission at present would go against them. The speaker^ 
however thought that, if the Commission examined from the point of view, not of absence 
of oo-opeiation, but as to why co-operation was not received, it would not go against 
them. Those who unwisely non-co-operated thought that the Government had not ful- 
filled its promises, but the present House showed that they had come back to co-operate. 
Indeed the fact that an ex-Non-Co-operator was occupying the Chair of the House was 
proof of their desiie to co-operate. (Mr. A. Kangaswamy Iyengar : Honourable co-opera- 
tion) and to utilise opportunities to do constructive work (Applause). Opportunities for 
responsibility made people sober and wise. (Mr. Jinnah : Hear, hear.) Could the 
Government say that Indians bad not shown a sense of responsibility. (Hear, hear,)^ 
One other difficulty was that they were not convinced of the sincerity of the professions 
of the Government. (Hear, hear). They believed that the Government did not, in ita 
heart of hearts, mean to grant them Self-Government. (Hear. hear). If the suspicion of 
the people could be removed he was confident their attitude would change. The suspioiona 
was not without reason. The attitude of the Government towards the Indianisation of 
the Army was one illustration. Although a resolution, with the concurrence of the 
Government, was passed 4 years ago, asking for the Indianisation of the army. Lord 
Birkenhead had told them in effect tlmt they must wait for 26 years anti prove the success 
of the Beforms before asking for more. Thus they would have to wait till the Greek 
Calends before the Army was Indianised. Therefore distrust in the Government’s inten- 
tion was to a large extent justified. The theories of guardianship, mandate and trust did 
not deceive the people. 

The speaker had never believed in indiscriminate opposition ; but he felt that unless 
the Government changed its attitude deadlocks might continue and distrust and suspicion 
on both sides would increase. He was glad to fi^ that Pandit Motilal's amendment con- 
tained substantially the Liberal Party’s resolutions and that the Swaraj Party had given 
op their barren path and had come to the path of construction. (Applause from the 
Independent ) As regards the drawing up of a Constitution they did not want to waste 
time if the Government was not prepared to consider it : but if the Government would,, 
they would prepare it. 

Mr. Shanmukham CHETTY said that the chief value of the Beforms Enquiry Com- 
mittee was in that it showed the failure of the present Constitution. The aim of the Govern- 
ment of India Act was to train Indians in the craft of Self-Government. The present 
divided responsibility in the provinces was not only unworkable, but unheard of in history. 
The basic factor in diarchy was joint deliberation between the two halves of the Govern- 
ment. Not only had that failed, but there was also no joint responsibility between the 
Ministers. Faith, not reason, was the foundations of all Governments and the people had 
no faith in Diarchy. 

Refining to the Majority Beport, the speaker said that its signatories had failed to 
do justice to their task. They had not the moral courage to scrap Diarchy. Mr. Shan- 
mukham Chetty quoted from Mr. Chintamani’s presidential address at the last Bombay 
Liberal Conference, where, he said that the interests of India would have been better 
served if no Beforms Enquiry Committee had been appointed. Mr. Shanmukham Chetty 
concluded by saying that Lord Birkenhead wanted co-operation, but co-operatiun could 
be mutual only if the Government showed a change of heart. 

Mr. Banga lYEB supporting Pandit Motilars amendment, said that the unsolved 
communal problem was thrown in their face, as against their demand for Self-Government. 
Communal differences could not be settled unless they had control over the administration. 
The English Goveroment was responsible for the communal differences in India, by 
their policy of divide and rule. They had been stimulating such differences. The 
history of Canada and South Africa showed that there were very acute diffej;ences ot 
race and creed in those countries and yet England had granted them belf-Governmeot» 
Those were countries without traditions and civilisations, while India had an oaler 
civilisation than England and yet the right to rule was being denied to them. He further 
warned that the refusal to grant them their prayer would end in a tremendous agitatwn 
and the Government should be prepared for the consequences. He cuncludeii : *• We 
wknt to be free, but we do not want to break i^^ay from you yet, and that is why wo 
have presented you with our amendment to-day.'* • 
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Pewan Babadar T. BABGACHABlaB, tnpporiiog the amendment, hoped that hie 
•peeoh wonld not be a waste of words ae his preTions speeches had been. He had no dooM 
that the Assembly would reject the proposal of the Government. Beforms were introduced 
to train Indians in the art of Belf-Government and not merely to appoint A, B or G as 
Ministers. Had the Beforms tiained Indians in that art ? That was the test which they 
should have to face as statesmen. Were the Government satisfied that the recommenda- 
tions of the Majority Beport would satisfy that test? He was not familiar with 
Pyarcby and therefore confined himseif to the Central Government, which, by his 
•co-opeiation, he tried to work. 

Mr. Goswami : You have wasted your energy. 

Mr. Bangachariar said that his views on the working of the Central Government 
had been fully conveyed by dir Alfred Mond in the House of Commons. They had an 
oleoted majority in the Assembly, but there was an irresponsible Executive, which was 
supposed to be responsible only to some people abroad. That was hardly a satisfactory 
state of afbirs. It was thought that the Muddiman Committee would have something 
to suggest on the matter. The Majority Beport merely suggested stagnation and the 
principle of stagnation was asked to be accepted by the Assembly. Despite the 
Government's denials, they (the Government) were slaves to dates and to preambles. 
Mr. Bangachariar asked : “ If the Government is not going to change the principle 
then why this iarce of discussion and why this talk of fellowship, comradeship and 
friendship ?" 

Mr. Jinnah : To work the gas and boiler. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Bangachariar : If that be so, let us part company (Loud applause) and let the 
Government take note of the signiticance of the support given to this amendment by 
Pandit Motilal, at one end of the pole, and by my friend Sir P. 8. Sivaswamy Iyer, 
who is at the other end of the pole. (Laughter and applause.) 1 ask the Government 
in all seriousness to consider it can folly. You talk of difficulties ; but have they not 
got over the difficulties in Australia, in Canada and other countries ? There is perfect 
unanimity in India on this constitutional question. All classes, all communities, and 
ail sects, and sub'seots are united in demanding a change in the Constitution. It is a great 
sign of the times that Pandit Motilal and bis Swarajist friends have joined us in formula- 
ting some of the fundamental principles with regard to the Indian Constitution, as 
mentioned in the amendment. 

Mr. Abbyankar : Now will you join us in the mean ? 

Mr. Bangachariar: That is another question. We shall discuss it later. As I said 
before, there is the hand of fellowship given to the Government and I hope the Government 
will take it, so that the best brains of the country, both inside the legislatures and outside, 
may be devoted to useful purposes for advancing the interests of India, 

Sir Charles INNES, in opposing the amendment of Pandit Motilal, said he was dis- 
appointed that it had been moved especially after the speeches made by the Secretary of 
fitate and Lord Beading. Those speeches had clearly showed that the present Constitution, 
whatever might be its defects, must be worked in order to achieve the end ; but the 
amendment of Pandit Motilal was couched in the old familiar lines and Sir P, 8. 
Sivaswamy Iyer to support it. It was easy to foresee the lines the debate would take 
and the result ; but he would not waste the time of the House by referring to thp details 
of the amendment. It was clear that the objective of all was Besponsible Government 
for India within the Empire. The only difference was as regards the manner. Pandit 
Motilal has told them that he had offered the hand of fellowship. 

Pandit Motilal What I said was that any scheme, which is devised by us all sitting 
in one conference, will be the scheme in which not a single comma or full-stop can be 
changed. We will all be parties to it. 

Sir Charles Innes : — Then I gather that the Pandit does not change in the slightest 
respect the opinions which he expressed in February 11124. Then 1 can only express 
aurprice at Mr. Bangachariar having congratulated himself for having thought he had 
rop^ in the Swarajists. On the other hand Pandit Nehru has mildly, but firmly brought 
Mr. Bangachariar and Sir P« 6. Sivaswamy Iyer into the Swarajist parlour (Laughter). 

Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar We were all together last year. * 

Si^Cbarles Innes 1 think that the Pandit’s interpretation has clarified the position. 
This amendment is intended to repudiate the Premable of the Government of India Act. 
The responsibility for the manner and the time of each advance rests on the British 
Parliament, who are responsible for the welfare and advancement of the Indian people. 
The amendment is definitely a challenge to the British Cabinet. (Several voices That 
is right). If so then the Government must unhesitatingly oppose the amendment. That 
is not a position ighich we on the Treasury Benches can accept. * 
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Mr. BftDgMwamy Iyengar :--Bcoaa8e yon are bound band and foot to the British 
Parliament. 

Bir Charles Innes : — I hope this Aasembly will realise that if this amendment is 
passed you will be committing a grave mistake (laughter). Co-operation has been offered 
to yon by His Majesty’s Government and this amendment rejects that offer with contumely. 
Thaty I say, is a very grave mistake to make. We cannot allow the claim of the British 
Parliament to judge the measure and the time of each constitutional advance to diminish. 
They are responsible not for the intelligentsia, nor for any section of the people, but for 
nil the peoples of India, They have a claim which they cannot give up. 

Mr. Bangachariar : — Could we not ask the Parliament to give it up f 

Sir Charles Innes i—You cannot ; I tell you why. Over a hundr^ years ago almost 
by accident the British Government assumed responsibilities for India. A voice : — Yes, 
by robbing India). 

Sir Charles Innes In these hundred years and more we gave you what you never got. 

A voice Emanculation (laughter). 

Sir Charles Innes We gave you peace and order and good Government. Now if 
this is gone, then there will be no safety and tranquility. 

Sir Charles Inues said that the Government Members were in no special sense wedded 
to Diarchy, but Diarchy was a step on the road to Bclf-Governmv'Ut. India was 
now in a transitional stage. Sir Charles lanes was prepared to admit that Diarchy 
was unworkable ; but he would not go into a debate on the point. Incomplete self- 
government was always unsatisfactory, but where they had not got full Responsible 
Self-Government ? Diarchy, as a transitional experiment, must be preferred. 
As for the Central Government, Sir Charles Innes thought that the amendment itself 
proposed diarchy, (A voice : No ) He was not prepared to enter into a discussion on 
that point. He was not anxious to raise the temperature of the debate , but he asked : 

Did the House realise that in Canada, which had been quoted as having got Self- 
Government, there were only 16 millions, while in India there were 320 millions of 
people? Where is the fundamental unity, which is the basis of all democratic institu- 
tions?** That was lacking in India. So long as fundamental unity ami unanimity 
among Indians was wanting, there would be danger in introducing Democratic Sell- 
Government. Let Mr. Bangachariar, who bad so elotiuently pleaded for a change, 
examine his own conscience and say whether there was that fundamental unity. 
Moreover there was the danger of the advance being premature. In view of the fact 
that the Statutory Commission would come and make enquiries, the Government of 
India could not offer any other solution at the present time. In any enquiry India 
should have not only the best brains in India, but the help of His Majesty's Government. 
Let there be no suspicion and let there be charitableness. As one who had served in 
India 27 years, Sir Charles Innes said that the progress which India bad made during 
the last four years itself was greater than was expected. 

Pandit Motilal asked whether the Government had any proposal counter to the 
non-official amendment. 

Bir Alexander Muddiman : I shall deal later, 

Mr. T. C. QOSWAMI said that Bir Mahomed Shah's explanation had shown that the 
officials had gone to the Committee with a bias. He recalled the personal history of Lord 
Birkenhead, especially in relation to Ireland, to enable the House to ]ttdge what meaoing 
to attach to the epigram of His Lordship, that wise men were not slaves of dates. 
(Laughter.) Mr, Goswami considered the amendment as most moilest, but he told the 
non-official members that they had no right to vote for it until they bad proclaimed the 
eanction behind the amendment and until they were prepared to face the consequences, 
if it was not accepted by the Government, The speaker was surprised at the reasoning 
of the Liberal leaders, Dr. Sapru and Mr. Chintamani. In one breath they said the 
Constitution was unworkable and in another breath they urged that it should still bo 
worked. He concluded that not only were the Preamble and the Constitution not 
acceptable to them as sacred, but even the Empire was not sacred to them. He declared : 
** If we cannot have Swaraj within the Empire, we shall have it outside the Empire. 

Bir Purshotamdas THAKUBDAS said Bir Charles Innes had more than made up for 
the modesty of Sir Alexander Muddiman, but the Commerce Member had only xJbnfuwd 
the issue and had tried, though unsuccessfully, to draw the red herring across the i»ne 
by trying to frighten Mr. Bangachariar and Sir Sivaswami Iyer by stating that they 
wore walking into Pandit Motilal's parlour. The Muddiman Committee 
with the exception of Mr; Jinnab, of officials and ex-officials and Sir Muhammad Sba 
had shown that the minority was really the majority and therein lay the secret of the 
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Indian sapport to the Minority Beport, wrottKlj bo called. Why waa the Oofemment 
dlBtrnited f There was the case of the Cotton Bxoise Duty. Despite the great popular 
agitation, the Gorernment still persisted in not abolishing the dnty. Then again tiie 
Tariff Board’s report on Cement industry had been rejected withont reference to the 
House. Would the Commerce Member baye acted like that if be bad been responsible 
to the House ? Could the Finance Member have similarly persisted in bis currency imd 
financial policy ? Then again, could the Home Member have sent Europeans, and not 
non-official Indians, to represent the country at the League of Nations ? After a hundred 
years of British . rule Lord Brikenhead had discovered the need for agricultural develop- 
ment. That was because the British did not like India to advance industrially. He 
assured Lord Beading that, as a representative of Indian trade and commerce, be waa 
not for forcing the Government to hasty action ; but the Indian Commercial commonly 
were convinced that withont a Besponsible Government, they could not progress. Indeed 
progress would only be in the retrograde direction. He would vote with Pandit Motilal 
with full confidence and conviction (Applause). 

Mr. Bangaswami lYBNGAB said the present Government was government by a cor- 
poration, which zealously guarded the interests of the British shareholders. The position 
of the Secretary of State was not that of an individual, but that of a corporate body and 
he was not responsible to the people of India, but the Parliament. One obvious result 
was that if Parliament wished to use some of the Indian revenues for Imperial purposes, 
they could do so, so long as the anglo-lndian corporation lasted. Vested interests would 
always have preference over Indian interests. That was why they wanted that the 
Secretary of States’s absolute control over Indian Bevenues should cease and his Council 
abolished. 

Toe debate could not be finished and the Assembly adjourned for the next day. 


SIMLA — 8 7H SBPTEMBBR 1925. 

Next day, the 8th September, Mr. Mahomed YAKUB, supporting Pandit Motilal’a 
amendment to the Beforms Motion, said that he represented the minority of 76 millions of 
Mahomedaus. The Beforms of 1919 were regarded by Indian Muslims as inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. A thorough enquiry to overhaul the entire system was needed. Indian 
Muslims were not opposed to Swaraj, but, on the other band, they were as anxious aa 
ether communities to have Self-Government in India and they were fully aware that 
the present Aet was inadequate to lead them to Swara]. Their demands were put 
forward by the All-India Muslim League. He said that Indians could never be fit for 
8elf-Govcr;nment unless they were made responsibe for the administration of the country. 

Mr. ABHYANKAB further supported the amendment. He said that they wanted, 
flrttly, the power of the purse. The Governor-General-in Council should be made responsible 
to the Indian Legislature. Democracy and Bureaucracy could not be wedded together. 
Further they wanted the Army in India to be Indianised within the shortest possible time. 
The Council of the Secretary of State should be immediately abolished. They wanted 
representative legislatures on the widest possible franchise. The Commerce cMember’s 
speech did him great honour, because be had upheld the traditions of his ^roup. He 
had repeated the old falsehood of the theory of trusteeship. It was no trust. It was 
a huge fraud, a bombastic fraud. The Commerce Memter had told them that man’s 
life and woman’s honour were now safe. Was it really so ? Were their homes safe f 
Had not the noblest among them been thrown into jails? Were not hundreds shot like 
dogs at Jallianwalaf He quoted instancoi of persecution of Catholics in England. 
Under the Protestant regime no marriage conducted by a Catholic priest was held legal. 
No Catholic could buy a horse worth more than £5 (Laughter). This was the condition 
in your own country when you were enjoying Self-Government,” said Mr. Abbyankar, 
addressing the Treasury Benches. The most moderate of Moderates, men like Sir P. 8. 
Sivaswami Iyer and Mr. Bangachariar, bad lost faith in the British sense of justice. 
The Britishers responded to a sense of jnstioe only when some other sense like the one 
roused* by Ireland made them wide awake. The present system of Government waa 
treason against God’s law. 

Mr. BaMOHANDBA BAO was surprised that after the universal condemnation of the 
Majority conclusions In the Indian press, the Home Member had the hardihood to a»k 
the House to adopt his proposal. Both the Majority and the Minority had also held 
that nothing they could do within the terms of reference would satisfy public opinion. 
The Home Meii^r had made no reference to the detailed proposals of the Majority 
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Import, to Bome of whioh the speaker was oppoied, while others he wanted to disonss. 
As rei^ds Bir Charles Innes* obBer?ation about the lack of fandamental onltji the 
speaker stated that similar objections had always been kffonght forward ererj time a 
step in adranoe was taken and despite the argnment, progress was sanctioned. He did 
not therefore see why the same objection shonld again be brought forward. He held 
that the whole scheme of the Government of India Act was unsatisfactory because the 
Indian Revenue was not vested in the Government of India and was not administered by 
the Government responsible to the Legislature in India. No change, except transference 
of power from London to Simla, could meet the situation. 

Mr. CHAMaNLAL felt that the atmosphere was surcharged with unreality. The 
Treasury Benches pursued a policy of do nothing trusting in brute force, while the 
people's representatives took their stand on the righteousness of their cause. The 
Government wanted them to eat the humble pie and accept a one-sided bargain. It was 
true they had no sanction behind the resolution ; but he warned that they would create 
one. The Bwaraj Party had really accepted the Lil^ral Federation programme, to show 
that the country stood united. The only difference was that the Swamjists would go 
to the country and raise a storm to enforce the demands. As regards the theory of trust 
it had been a trust handed down to them by robbers and thieves. Every pledge had 
been broken. The British were sentinals of the kind who protected the trt^asnrc, only to 
rob it themselves. 

The President twice warned the speaker that he should refrain from constantly 
addressing the Ti-easury Benches and ignoring the Chair. (Laughter.) 

Sir Basil BLACKETT said that he did not share the pessimism of Sir Alfred Mond or 
of Mr. Rangachariar. Sir Alfred had become a pessimist after his experience of the Budget 
debates of the Assembly in 11124. The speaker held that the presence of Mr. Patel in 
the Chair was the strongest answer to the pessimists. 

Mr. J. Mehta : He is there in spite of you. 


Sir Basil Blackett held that even the speeches of Mr. Abhyankar and Mr. Chamanlal 
showed that they had learnt a great deal by co-operation. He personally bidievetl that 
there had been a great deal of co-opeiation in the passing of the Steel Protection Act, 
the separation of Railway finances and the passing of the last budget ami that the future 
historian would agree that the second Assembly co-operated as well the first Assembly. 
Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar had spoken a great deal about the need for transference of the 
control of the puree from London to Simla. He had spoken as if the control was absolute. 
Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, who bad proved a very valuable colleague on the Public 
Accounts Committee, must be aware that it was not. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar stated that the power of interference existed nevertheless. 


Sir Basil held that it had not been exercised. Sir Purshotamdas bad supported 
the resolution because Indian commerce would benefit if the Government was responsible 
to the Legislature. The speaker held, on the other hand, that no responsible Ministry 
in India could have yielded entirely to the pressure of the Bombay Merchants' Chamber 
and Bureau and sacrificed the interest of India as a whole, and that the exchange policy 
cf the responsible Ministry would have been the same as that of the Government of India. 

The finance Member was not able fully to understand the amendment unless it 
h ad the virtue of being at the same time Swarajist. Independent and Mo(lerate, and open 
to three interpretations to suit every party, (Laughter.) It looked incompatible even 
with the Minority Report. He sincerely felt that, instead of pressing the resolution m 
the amended form, if thejnon-officials admitted that what they wanted could not be done 
all at once and that they were willing to co-operate during the life of the Present 
Assembly and the beginning of the next, insteadof entirely rejecting the offer of 
co-operation from the British Government, they would have materially contributed to the 
discussion. The amendment of Pandit Motiiai showed that its supporters stood tor advance 
on the Western model. Provincial Autonomy was a nice phrase, but the division of the 
Central from the provincial sphere was very difficult. In one case it o*d M to ^ 
civil war and still the matter was unsolved. They might from now 
fnnotions, their distribution and the question of linsnoiaUe^tions betwero Cen^l 
and Provincial Qovemments. He appealed to the non-official bOTohea to 
their amendment or so to explain it that it did not mean rejwtion ^ 

British Government and their claim to determine the manner and measure of aovance. 


<Applau8e.) 

Mr. JIHHAH felt that the debate was not proving fertile, 
political horison was dark. The Government should 


There was gloom and the 
understand why the people 
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non-oo-operatod. There was extraordinary erents in the Panjab bat these they had been 
asked to forgiTe and forget. The Shilafat was no longer an issne before them. The 
qaestion of Swaraj was the only one that remained unsolved. In 1921 the Assembly 
was composed of men who came to co-operate despite the risk of odiam and obloqney. 
That Assembly urged that a revision earlier than in 1929 was warranted. The Secretary 
of State’s reply was that progress was 'possible under the Constitution, that the 
electorates had not been test^ and that the oonstitntional machinery had to be tested 
in its working as a whole. To that the Assembly gave an answer in February 1924 
by passing a resolution that the time had been to revise the Act. The (Government 
chose to appoint the Maddiman Committee, to see whether substantial progress was 
possible under the strnotare of the Act and, if not, the qaestion of revision was to 
remain a separate issue. The Maddiman Committee had re]^rted. Col. Crawford has 
questioned the impartiality of the Minority, because it had stated the truth that its 
terms did not permit it to recommend remedial measures. He hoped that the Colonel 
would withdraw his statement. 

Besoming Mr. Jinnah said the real issue before the House was whether the Act was 
to be revised earlier than 1929 or not. It bad been proved that Dyarchy could not enable 
them to make progress within the structure of the Act. No minor amendment would 
satisfy any section of the politically minded people. What then was the Government’s 
answer 7 He had beard speeches from the opposite benches which scandalized the people 
of India (Hear, hear.) They were told they were not a nation during and after the war 7 
How was they represented on the League of Nations as a nation 7 Was it that India was 
a nation, when it suited the British, and not,2wben it did not. (Laughter.) Even Lord 
Birkenhead bad contradicted himself in one place. He had asked whether India was a- 
nation and in another* breath had spoken of the people of India. The speaker recognised 
the difficulties and asked the Government to help India to overcome them. Lord Birkenhead 
had done a grave injustice to India by his statement that even ten cadets for the King’s 
Commission were not forthcoming. Mr. Jinnah declared : ** That is entirely false. We 
will give you ten thousand.” (Applause.) Lord Birkenhead had shown utter ignorance 
of the conditions of India and grasp of only one side of the picture. He continued: 

You say there are difficulties ; 1 recognise them. Let ns meet and slove them as com- 
rades together. What is your answer to those who are co-operating 7 None, What la 
the answer to me me, who has come to co-operate 7 Do you want Pandit Motilal to go 
down on his knees before the Viceregal Throne and then only you will appoint a Royal 
Co'iimission 7 What has he been doing in the Assembly 7 Has he not been co-operating 7 
What other evidence do you want to produce that the responsible leaders are not offering 
you co-operation 7 Have you no eyes and no ears, have you no brains 7 (Loud applause 
from non-official benches). 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that Lord Birkenhead’s pomposity bad claimed the 
present Act as a humble” effort in human ingenuity. Yes; ingenuity indeed! 
(Laughter). He had asked them to draft a constitution to solve our problems,” as if 
the problems were of the British people and not* of the Indian people. (Laughter) The 
amendment recorded fundamental changes, which they wanted to be incorporated in the 
Constitution. Let the Government say that such and such a proposal was wrong and he 
would be open to conviction. * 

Sir Charles Innes Will the Hon’bie Member explain whether he accepts what 
Pandit Motilal Nehru said yesterday that not a comma of this amendment must be altered 7 

Mr. Jinnah I am used to the mischievous attitude of the Hon’bie the Commerce 
Member. I will not be drawn into bis parlour. 1 have known the spider too long and 
the fly is not going to be caught. (Loud laughter). The Commerce Member had said that 
the Preamble could go to the winds. 

Sir Charles Innes :»I said it can be altered, but not as you like. 

Mr. Jinnah :~%SnppoBing a Royal Commission came to the conclusion that, having 
regard to the growth of public opinion and educational conditions and the efficiency of 
the electorate, there should be an amendment of the Act on the lines proposed by Sir 
Charles Innes, the decision will rest with His Majesty^s Government, but the Hon’ble 
Member does not admit it. 

Mr. Jinnah, continuing, said Now let me come to this : Who will be the final 
arbiter 7 Who was the arbiter in the case of IT. S. A. 7 Who was the arbiter in the case- 
of South Africa 7 

Sir Charles lanes t~His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Jinnah -Who was the arbiter in the case of Australia 7 

Sir Charles* Innes His Majesty’s Government, 
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Hr. Jianah Who wu the arbiter in f retaiid f The Hoa'ble Biembers who carry 
on the go^emment of India lack utter imagination (Laughter). Sir Charles Innes had 
no doubt carried on his work oonsoientioosly and hi^ done good work, according to his 
light (Laughter), But his 27 years' life in India was his greatest disquaiifloation in 
examining the constitution. Mr. Jinnah declared : "He tells os ttiat we have not known 
chaos and anarchy for a century, but Sir, we have seen the horror of being disarined. We 
have seen the horror of being kept out of our own administration. We have watched the 
horror of helplessness. We have seen the horror of the people being kept in darkness 
without even elementary education and could the conditions of any civilised country 
after a hundred years* rule compare with this ? We want to free ourselves from these 
horrors. There is only one way to do it : that is to replace the irresponsible bureaucracy 
by a responsible democracy. We know the difflculties. We want you to help ns. The 
Minority has proved the case for revision to the hilt. It was precluded by its terms to 
define Provincial Autonomy. To sum up, I want an answer. Are you prepar<^ to appoint 
a Commission at once ? ' 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : — I will reply in detail later. I do not want to be cross-' 
examined. 

Mr. Jinnah Secondly, do you sincerely and honestly want us to submit to your 
fundamental proposals on which a Constitution can be based f Indis to-day is in difli- 
cnlty. 1 mean no menace and no threat, India is determined to win her freMom. The 
manner, the measure and time, either you determine in a reasonable spirit, or she will 
determine for herself (Loud applause). 

Seth GOVIKDAS, who represented the land-holders of the Central Provinces, said that 
the land-holders of his province had come to realise that their interests were not opposed Uy 
national interests. The speaker held that the Constitution must be framed by tlm people 
themselves and not forced upon them. He was of opinion that the Majority Beport 
would be a stumbling block in the way of self-govemment. A policy of good-will would 
ultimately change Gandhiji into a co-operator. He appealed to the House to accept 
Pandit Motilal's amendment. 

Mr. Duraiswami lYENGAB said that the success of the first Councils and especially 
of the Ministers in the first year of the Beforms, was very largely due to active Non-oo- 
operation outside. He asked the Government what they had done to satisfy popular 
demand. He said the Government had bitterly failed in that. If they wauM the 
administration to be successfnl they must bring the two halves of the Government in the 
Provinces into closer touch with each other. Even the Majority had not thought it fit to 
transfer Land Bevenne to the oontrol of the Ministers. The Muddiman Committee could 
have achieved much' if they had wanted to, but they failed to do so. 8ir Alexander 
Muddiman bad asked them to accept the principle of the Majority Beport. The speaker 
asked if there were any principle in the Majority Beport at all. The policy of the 
Government bad been to obstrnct the progress of the country. Let not Sir Alexander 
Muddiman go home with the idea that by rejecting the Majority proposals the Assembly 
was satisfied with the demands contained in the Minority proposals. They wanted some- 
thing more and that was embodied in the amendment. 

Dr. DATTA, while fully supporting the amendment, said that there were two types 
of minoAty communities in India, (1) the quantitative type and (2) the qnalitative type. 
The strength of the Indian Christians in British India was 3 millions, whom the speaker 
represented. He held that the Ohristiau minority was of both the qualitative and quanti- 
tative type. Referring to the question of the protection of minorities the ^speaker held 
that the present system would not be of any help. He thought the majority and the- 
minority communities must come to a mutual agreement. The Govemmeot had failed 
to protect them during the last four years. It was only in the one province of Bihar 
and Orissa that one Indian Christian was appointed as Minister and that too by an 
Indian Lord ISinha. Englishmen, who were always for balance of j^wer being maintained 
between the different communities, could not understand their conditions. Indian 
Christians were willing to co-operate with the other Indian communities, provided their 
co-operation was desired. Dyarchy was an experiment, very old in ufi®* The Diwani 
and the Nisami of Lord Olive in Bengal was nothing but Dyarchy. Ho oopdemned 
Dyarchy as unworkable and supported the amendment. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN then spoke for half an hour, askiim the House to realise 
the ef^ (ff pressing the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru. If that amendment wm 
intended to be pressed from varions parts sf the House as thdr oonsidersd props^ 
then he inferred that those peraons had come to the oonclnskm that th^ conteinpl^ 
the f ntnre constitntion of India to be based entirely on Western oonceptiqps and that they 
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l»ropoied to Advance on that path« The late Mr. Montagu bad once told Sir Alexander 
that bis eoheme was on the lines of Western representative institutions. He (the speato) 
was not prepared to say wbat would be the wish of the House ; but he at any rate had 
given an opportunity to the people of India to indicate their views in that direction. 
If the desire of the House was to proceed on the lines of Western democratic institutions 
then they had cleared the ground in that respect. 

The amendment of Motilal wanted a declaration from the British Government on 
certain points, which, with certain reservations, amounted to full Dominion Self-Govern- 
ment. Another point, which was made clear in the amendment, was that the present 
legislative bodies were not sufficient to discuss the scheme in great detail and that there- 
fore there must be a Round Table Conference or a Convention adequately representative 
of Indian, European and Anglo-Indian interests. 

Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar : We have no mandate to discuss in detail. 

Sir Alexander : At any rate it is recognised that the present legislative bodies are 
insufficient for that task. A large and representative body is to be constituted which 
should examine the scheme in detail and submit it to this Assembly (not to the Indian 
li^islature, be it noted) and then presented to Parliament to be embodied in a statute* 
This means the repeal of the Government of India Act as it exists at present. 

Iflr, Jinnab : Amendment. 

Sir Alexander : Does it not involve repeal ? 

Mr. Jinnab : Certainly not. 

Sir Alexander : But it Hoes involve the virtual repeal of Section 84 (A) of the Act. 
t find the signatories to the Minority Report of the Muddiman Committee have changed 
their ground and state now that we could do without the Royal Commission, contemplated 
under Section 84 (A) of the Act. The demands made in the amendment are lemarkable 
in that they ask for extraordinary changes and the eighth clause gives us an ultimatum. 
My friends here regard it as an offer. 1 would like to know whether this offer is to be 
accepted without alteration or revision, without changing one comma or dot or semi-colon. 
That is a point 1 would like to know. If we accept this amendment, wbat Ho we get in 
return t 

Be veial Members : Full co-operation. (Laughter). 

Sir Alexander : The principle of the amendment is stated to be self-determination. 
How can we live our lives independent of outside people ? I have never heard any nation 
say so. It is admitted in the amendment that constitutional advance can . only come from 
the English people. £#., from Parliament. 1 am glad the members generally have refrained 
from using the language of threat ; but 1 have beard charges made that the Englbh are 
robbers and thieves. Will these charges do any good to India 7 

Mr. Rangachariar : It was rhetoric. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : It may have been rhetoric, but 1 deprecate the use of 
rhetoric. The English people are sometimes used to take these words at their proper 
meaning. Another member said the object of the House was to throw down the present 
Government. I leave it at that. I am quite willing to believe that this amendment has 
bMn pot forward in perfectly good faith. (Hear, bear), hut if 1 were of a suspicious 
nature, 1 w'oold be inclined to see Machiavellian intention in it. But 1 am not a suspi* 
cioos man, (Laughter aud applause). My friend, Mr. Jinnah, is in great difficulty, for 
in the Minority Report he wanted an authoritative enquiry and now he is inclined to 
think that the Asssembly can ask Parliament to acce pt these large proposals contained 
in the amendment without enquiry by a Royal Commission. 

Mr. Jinnah : Sir, Lord Birkenhead has invited us to indicate the lines on . which we 
desire our Constitution. 

8ir Alexander Muddiman : What Lord Birkenhead was talkiujg about was the 
development of a constitution, which will give more free scope to that imagination which 
is BO elffiracteristic a feature of India. Then, Sir, 1 do not find in the speeches, the word. 
** electorate '* mentioned. 

Pandid Motilal : It is the resolution. 

Sir Alexander: 1 say it was not used in the speeches. * I hope you will regard the 
electorsOe as of great importance. I mention this, because it is my business to point out 
the difficulties, with a view to remove them, and not to hinder progress. (Bear, bear). 
We mnst face &e facts of the situation. The Committee, of which 1 was unfortunately 
the Chairman has made its observations on this point. I say the backward state of the 
electorate is one of the greatest difficnltiet yon have to face in India. One member said 
that he returned with thanks the recommendations in the Majority Report. I ask, is 
it not sometimes vise for men asking for large oonoessions to say that bumble doles are 
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not naworthy of oonaklention 7 with what can we tuppun yonr demanil tor a deolarn* 
tion for fall Dominion Self-Ctovernment ? 

Ifr. Jinnah : ** My speecb.’* (Langhter). 

Sir Alexander liaddiman : 1 want argamenta which will be more efleotiTe. 

(Loud langhter). Lord Birkenhead has made it clear that acc.^leration in polltioal 
progress is a matter of oo-operatioa, that to refnse to work what yoa have got is not itself 
a direct claim for farther progress, that the Qofernment are not unsympathetic and he 
has therefoie given you a generous offer, I earnestly hope that you will realise thia 
positiod. 1 am willing to believe that this a united demand from both Independents and 
Swaihjists, made in perfectly good faith ; bat yon will realise that in effect it is an 
ultimatum. The Government have been charged with doing nothing in connection with 
the question of Provincial Autonomy. The question of Provincial Aotonomy was outside 
the scope of the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 1 don't agree that the investigation 
could be made by a Committee of that nature or any other Committee. The Government 
of India have recently availed themselves of the services of Sir Frederick Whyte, who 
has accepted our invitation to investigate and report to us on the relations 'between tho 
Central and Local Governments in other parts of the world, with special reference to the 
relations that obtain between the Central and Provincial Governments in India. It is in 
this manner that much good work could be done on this question. The evidence he will 
collect may be useful and will be placed before the Royal Commission, whenever it is 
appointed. (Applaure). ' 

Pandit Motilal : Sir, I want to know if, at this stage, it is permissible for me to 
answer certain questions which Sir Alexandr Muddiman asked by way of information. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : The members in the House are going to speak. 

Pandit Motilal : If my friend does not want an answer, then I am satisii^. 

Mr, Jamnadas MEHTA felt that the kind of co-operation the Government wanted was 
co-operation in the continuous enslavement of India. The amendment showed that they 
did not want to go out of the British Empire. On the other hand they wanted to elevate 
the Government of India itself. Its position to-day was insignificant in the Empire, 
impotent abroad, and tyrannical at home. If the amendment was accepted it would make 
the Government for the first time the real Government of the country. The Home 
Member was clear-headed and sincere and he wanted to come to terms with them ; but 
with all respect to the Home Member, he would describe the Reforms Committee as a 
Muddy " Committee. (Langhter). Sir Charles Innes' speech bad proved again that a 
bureaucrat, could never be a statesman. 

Mr. Venkatapathi RAJU was not beard distinctly in the press gallery. He was heard 
to dwell on the principle of self-determination. 

In urging thi; Government to accept Pandit Motilars demand, Lala DUNICHAND ' 
•aid that both the late Mr, 0. R. Das and Pandit Motilal bad held out the olive branch 
and Gandhiji, the leader of leaders, bad preaebed the Gospel of liOve ; but the Govern- 
ment's attitude, on the contrary, bad been most auresponsive. The amendment, he 
assnred, did not satisfy the younger section of the Swaraj Party. The Hindu and Muslim 
differences would not last for ever, 

Mr. ANEY said that the Majority proposals were without any principle at all and 
to accept them was like signing a blank cheque. The speaker thought that the Minority 
proposals were not given proper consideration. Judgment was prononneed against them 
with a preconceived and biassed mind. The position of the Government was like one who 
stood on the horns of a dilemma. They could neither say that Dyarchy was a complete 
success nor an utter failure. The Government did not acknowledge its utter failure for 
fear of that being made a plea for a change in the constitution. Indians were tired of 
using strong language in the House and the only way to solve tlic problem was to 
generously accept the amendment. 

Sir Darcy LINDSAY, supporting tlie Majority Report, asked the House not to attack 
those from whom they sought favours (cries of No favours".) It was not by heroics and 
beating of drums that Indians could justify their demands. Extravagant sjieecheB were 
likely to do harm. It was no good alienating the Britishers. Lord Birkcnhea 1 had given 
a message of sympathy (cries of « certainly not”). It was in working the presegit consti- 
tution that progress lay. Any scheme they prepared must be put forward, after. fUil 
ooasideration by all the parties in the country and not merely after a few hours' disehTMion 
among the members of the Assembly. Some members bad demanded a change of heart on 
the part of the Government ; but a little reciprocity in that direction might be beneficial. 
At present it was more of take than of give. 

Pundit Motilal : — What have we taken ? • 
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Sir THxej LindHty Let thm be no mietroet tnd mpicioiik Let the Beforme be 
worked for whet they ere worth. A good deal of progrem had been made under the 
Beforme and much more oould be made if there wae oo*operation. 

Mr. J08HI Mid that the machinery was defectire to protect the intereete of the Indian 
snaieee and the working classes. Had His MaJeMy's Government discharged their trust 
by the people of India f The answer was certainly in the negative. The Government of 
India had almost failed to do their duty by the working classes. What was the history 
«f the Indian Mines Act and the Factory Act f It was due to the pressure put upon 
the Government by the International Labour Conference. Perhaps the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act was the only good feature. The future Constitution must be based on the 
suffrage of common people. - £very adult person should have a vote. It was immoral to 
base any franchise on the posseksion of property, because thereby they gave greater value 
to property than to human life. The working classes should be represented by persons 
elected by their own organiMtion. There must be at least twelve such representatives, 
as demanded by the All-India Trade Union Congress. The principle of nomination should 
be given up. At present European officials were the servants of European capitalists and 
Indian officials were the servants of Indian ci^italisti. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : — Will the non*ble Member repeat his statement 7 Am I 
to understand from him that the servants of the Crown are servants of capitalists 7 

Mr. Joshi They are in effect so, Sir. If adult suffrage is introduced, then one 
eection of the present triumvirate would be gone. Under Swaraj the masses will have to 
struggle to come into their own, but then the struggle will be more direct and easy. 1 
support Pandit MotilaPs amendment. 

Mr. Amarnath PUTT, in supporting the amendment said Dyarchy should be abolished 
immediately and all reserved subjects should be transferred. The speaker thought the 
ideal question before the House was transference of power from Europeans to Indians. 

Mr. NAIDU (Burma) thought that Pandit MotilaPs amendment was premature and 
that Dyarchy had not had a fair trial. He supported the Government resolution. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA in a long and forceful speech supported the amend- 
ment of Ft. Motilal. He gladly acknowleged the work done by &itish administrators, but 
affirmed that progress would have been fifty times more if there had been full Kesponsible 
Government. If Indians had been given a chance of working as coadjustors the progress 
would have been brighter and it would have been a matter of honour and satisfaction 
both to England and India. 

Beferring to the Majority Beport of the Muddiman Committee, the Pandit emphasised 
the statement of Sir Bahomed bbaii, made after his retirement fiom service, In whico he 
had asked for a Boyal Commission. In the face of that statement the Majority Beport 
became the Minority Beport and the Government should withdraw what they called 
the Majority Beport, There was peace in the Native States between Hindus and Muslims 
and for several thousands of years India knew peace as it did not know to-day. I'andit 
Malaviya joined in the appeal for a change of heart and Mid, whatever might be his 
opinion he had never for one moment stated that British Government in India should stop. 
** We have ho desire to get away from the control of Parliament. The limitations 
mentioned in the amendment are in themselves a clear expression of our desirq, that we 
are willing to submit to Parliament for sometime. How long it will be would depend on 
my English fellow subjects of His Majesty. Let the agreement between India and 
Britain be honourable and profitable to both. We want yon to understand us and we 
wish to understand yon," (Applause). 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, in summing up the debate, asked the members to take 
up the attitude that would be in the best interests of India. He was still in di^culty as 
to what the Assembly meant by the amendment, because so many constructions had 
been put on it, Mr. Josbi in a rash moment bad Mid that the servants of the Crown 
were thA representatives of the European capitalists. Let it be remembered that the 
administration of India afer 1858i by the servants of the Crown prevented the exploitation 
of tbe country. (Cries of ** question).** Sir Mahomed Sbafi was now a. private individual 
and he was free to defend his own action in respect of the Majority Beport. 

ThB amendnsaiit of Pandit Motilal was put and carriad by 14 votes against 45 
votes amidst lopd applause. 
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SIMLA— 97H SBPTBMBBR J 92S. 

Uae of Firearms. 

On the 9th September, after interpeUations, Mr. RANQACHARIAB 
moved for oonsideratiOD of his Bill regnlating the use of firearms in dispeis* 
ing unlawful assemblies as amended by the Select Committee. He said 
he was a mild Brahmin from Madras, and had never been a rioter, nor was 
likely to be one in future. (La^hter.) He did not believe even in a 
threat, but still he was a human being and must take a human view of things. 
They could forget the Punjab wrongs but they must act in a statesmandike 
manner and provide against a repetition. The genesis of his Bill was a 
resolution moved by Mr. Sastri in March, 1921, which Sir William Vincent 
accepted in part. The Gk>vernment accordingly brought forward a Bill but 
afterwards let it lapse. The speaker then tried to introduce provisions in 
the Bill amending the Code of Criminal Procedure, but was ruled out of 
order. Hence the present Bill, which had been passed by the Select Com- 
mittee in an amended form and was now before the House. 

As the speaker was developing his arguments, stating that Indian crowds 
were not armed with anything more than lathis and brickbats, the Home 
Member inteijected : What happened in Kohat V* 

Mr. Bangachariar : Kohat is different from the rest of India. 

The Home Member : The Indian law applies to Kohat. 

Mr. Bangachariar replied that he was speaking of the Indian crowd as 
a whole. There was nothing wrong with his proposals to regulate the use 
of firearms. He asked the House to pass the Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee and not leave the law as it was. 

Mr. Banga lYEB said that Britishers in India, both civil and military, 
held the lives of Indians very cheap. He did not wish to refer to a recent 
case in Simla where a rickshaw coolie was kicked to death and his ribs 
were broken as the case was still sub-judioe. 

Mr. Tonkinson : Sir, on a point of order. The hon. member cannot refer 
to a case still sub-judice. 

The President : Order, order. The hon. member canot refer to the case. 

Mr. Banga Iyer said he only wanted to say that Europeans held Indian 
lives very cheap. 

Sir* William BIRD WOOD, the Commenderin-Chief, read from the 
latest instructions relating to martial law wherein the rules provided 
that when a Magistrate called in military aid the ofBcer ^ commanding 
the troops was empowered to bo the sole judge of the situation and 
act in such manner as he thought best, and that he wm definitely 
responsible for using the minimum force. Ho was^ responsible for the 
safety of his command. There was no statutory obligation on hiin to give 
previous warning in all oases and he could not be prosecuted without the 
Government’s sanction. It seemed to him that definite person^ responsibility 
of the officer was the best possible safeguard for ensuring the proper 
execution of duties and that the action taken was effective and that it 
prevented the risk of unnecessary casualties. Under the Bill the personal 
responsibility of a military officer would disappear a Mag»trate alone 
would decide the kind of weapon to be used, and the military officer would 

merely act as a machine. This was risky, because offioera who were 
’ experienced in the use of force knew best how much force and what weapon 
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to xM best Past experieooe in India and Egypt had shown that azparisneed 
soldiera ezarcised a restraining influenoe compared with oltan inezperianoad, 
perplexed and harassed civil oflScials. SaooDdly» if a definite warning must 
be given invariablyi then military force might not be able to save a situation 
of a kind where mob with torches was rushing to burn a house or factory» 
and troops were only a few hundred yards off and had no time to give 
warning. Thirdly, under Mr. Ean^hariar’s Bill an officer could be prose- 
cuted without Government authority* Sir William hoped the Assembly 
would agree that an officer acted, not as a private individual but in the 
service of Crown and much against his will. It would be intolerable if such 
officer were to be at the caprice of any individual He must be accorded a full 
measure of protection. Sir William finally held that an officer in command 
on the spot alone could decide the necessities of the sitution and they should 
not tie his hands, thereby making still more arduous and complicated a 
situation already difficult. 

Mr. VIJIARAOHAYACHABIAB, speaking from experience as a 
Magistrate, felt that the fact that a detailed report of firing had to 
be submitted to the Provincial or Central Secretariat was in itself a 
difficult enough task for Magistrates, because the Secretariat, unlike what the 
public thought, did not proceed with bias in favour of district officers, but 
were critical and thought the officer must have gone wrong. (Laughter.) 
Fear of the Secretariat made district officers hesitate before acting according 
to their best light. They could never regulate the matter by rules because 
they could not prevent the personality of a magistrate coming into play. 

Mr. GOBDON, a Bombay official, speaking as a district officer, not on 
behalf of all district officers, because they had not been granted communal 
representation yet — (laughter) — assured the House he would vrelcome any 
law which aimed at instilling a greater sense of responsibility among district 
officers, but the present Bill did not. The Bill was not only vague but 
perfectly useless. . As regards the last clause, it covered persons who were 
shot. But what about those who might be injured by cavalry. (Laughter.) 
He appealed to the House not to be led away by racial feeling but to enact 
a law which would hold good, even under Swaraj rule. 

Mr. JINNAH said that Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood had put 
his case with the precision of a soldier and the logic of a lawyer. He how- 
ever felt that the English precedent had been quoted unnecessarfly. The 
revised King’s Regulations, it was true, omitted the provision that a military 
office must not fire without the authority of a magistrate ; but what was good 
for England up till 1920 should be good for India, why was there therefore 
the cry that they were introducing a revolutionary change 1 The speaker 
asked whether the Government did not think its magistrates competent to 
be trusted to take the best decision. They must be all experienced men. 

The Home Member : If you can give me 24 hours’ notice before a»riot 
is to take place I shall see that an experienced Magistrate is sent 

Mr. Jiiinah : I presume the magistracy must be .competent to perform 
its duty. If you cannot have it better hand over the Government to some 
one else. 

Continuing, he said Sections 131 and 132 of the Cr. P. C. already 
protected officers against prosecutions being launched against them without 
Government sanction. All that Mr. Rangachariar a Bill did was to make aq 
exception in the case of use of firearms. 
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At this stage the closure was moved and accepted. Mr. Rangachariar 
maiutained his position and felt that Mr. Vyiaraghavaohariar had only con- 
firmed their view that magistrates had batter judgment than policemen and 
soldiers. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN said the Commanderin-Chief had given 
the most cogent arguments that while it was a Magistrate who called in 
military assistancei the moment a military officer came the manner and 
degree of use of military force must be determined by the military officer 
alone. He assured Mr. Jinnah that if the House placed sufficient funds at 
his disposal he would place competent magistrates everywhere. As it was» 
in a sub-division where he was employed in his early days there were 
900>000 people under his charge. He often used to be absent from his 
headquarters on tour far away and if any contingency arose in his absence* 
did they think that the honorary magistrate could take a proper decision ? 

The motion for second reading was carried by 56 votes to 4,7. 

The House then discussed in detail the clauses of the Bill. Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer moved that sub-clause 4 should specifically provide that 
notwithstanding anything contained in Section 132 of the Cr. P. C. an 
officer could be prosecuted by any injured person* or his relative* without the 
sanction of the Government. The House accepted the amendment by a 
majority of 68 to- 45. 

Mr. Bangachariar then moved that the Bill be passed.^ The Home 
Member opposed it* House however passed the Bill without a 

division and adjourned. 


Protection tor Paper 

At the meeting of the Legislative Assembly on the lOTH SBPTEM.BBR Sir Charles 
INNBS moved : “ This Assembly recommends to the Govcrnor-O’cneral-in-Council that 
be given to the bamboo paper and paper pulp industry in India by the imposi- 
tion, until the 3l8t March 1932 , of a specific protective duty at the rate of one anna per 
pound on all printing papers (other than chrome, marble, flint, poster, and stereo) which 
contain less than 66 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp and on all writing papers.” 

Sir Charles gave the assurance that he did not want to burry the House into accepting 
his proposal, but the Government felt that their proposals having been disclosed they 
must be put into effect, as soon as possible, to prevent a heavy import of jiaper 
protection came into effect. He had moved his resolution first because he waiited the 
House to discuss the subject fully, which would not have been possible if he had brought 
forward his Bill only. He explained, briefly, the position of the industry and said 
Sir George Kainey and his colleagues perhaps thought fliMretion the better part of valour, 
and, by excluding newsprint, prevented the Press from being up against tlieir pro^sals 
^Laughter.) But a more serious reason for excluding newsprint 
• that without very high protective duties cheap paper could not be 
Board found that all mills manufacturing paper from sabai grass, ««oept one a . 
Haharanpnr, had failed to prove 

Also, grass paper, though excellent for writing P^IJ’P®®®®* paper 

purposes, and conld meet only limited consumers. The deumnd ® 

Sid TOt fulfill the oondition. laid down by the Fiscal OommiMion. Bamboo pulp ^pe , 
I thTother biurhe” out a prospect not o'nly of doing *7^ onlv 

cheap production of paper, but »««««««» 

one mill manufacturing from bamboo pulp, while another m ^ 

Bajamnndiy. The Tariff Board suggested a spemfle XttoTtoSld 

pound, which the Oovernment had accepted, and *'® ^mboo 

be for specified paper in India, whether manufactured from grass ot 

But where the Board went further, Mpfot^ For this*^pnrpose 

Aie. of cheap production of paper from bamboo lo be fully P .ither a loauof 

it teoommeijied that the ItidlTn Paper Pulp Company be given .ither a loan 
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Bt. 10 Ukhs or be gnaranteed a debeature to that extent to enable it to inetal another 
to tegt the Bulphlte prooees. Similar help wae to be given to the mill projected 
at Bajamandry to test the soda proocM, It was here that the wvernment dillered from 
the Tariff Board. 

In the case of the Indian Paper Pulp Company, said the Commerce Member, their 
reaeons were, firstly, that this Company was not a joint stock company, bat was privately 
owned by ' three or four share-hoiders. Its process was monopolist and by helping it 
the Government woold be helping monopolist mannfaotnre. Then, again, it was felt 
that by advancing money the Government would be placing this particnlar company 
in an advantageous position in competition with other Indian companies in the market 
and that such an action would be extraordinarily difficult for the Government to justify. 
It would be unfair. At the same time, supposing another company was floated and was 
anxious to try the sulphite process, it might also look to the Government to assist it 
in installing machines. The Government’s position in such circumstanoes would be very 
difficult. The same difficulty arose with regard to the mill at Bajamundry. 

The Government of India’s position was very difficult, but the same was not the case 
with the Provincial Governments. . A Provincial Goveroment could legitimately, under 
the aid to Industries Act, help any industry within its territory, but for the Government 
of India, who had to take the part of India as a whole, to make this invidious distinction 
and place certain companies unfairly in a better position compared with their competitors, 
would have been extraordinarily difficult. 

The Government of India, therefore, said Sir Charles considered an alternative and 
they decided that the proposed protection be granted for seven years instead of five. 
This, they felt, would give the two companies an advantage equivalent to the assistance 
proposed by the Tariff Board, and that these should be able to raise money for the purpose. 

The Commerce Member admitted that the Tariff Board’s proposal about a subsidy was 
logical, but the Government of India had to take a broader and different view of its 
obligations. He hoped the House would accept his resolution and enable the industry 
to survive. He assured them that if the conditions later on changed he would come 
again to the House with his proposal. 

Sir Willoughby CABET, of the Titaghar Mills, speaking on behalf of the industry, 
said theiu were at present eight mills in India which had shut down owing to the rise in 
exchange and chiefly because of foreign competition. The competition from Scandinavia 
and Germany before the War made all Indian companies lose, but during the War this was 
made up. After the War foreign competition had again come in and, helped by depreciated 
exchanges, was again underselling the Indian paper mills. He was indebted, both to the 
Goveroment of India and to the Tariff Board for their proposals for protection, and, 
although. these did not give what the industry wanted, they would accept half a loaf rather 
than starve, and he appealed to the House to lose no time in passing the Government’s 
pioposuls on that day. He felt that the Burma Government had not given them a proper 
opportunity to go and establish mills there. ’ As regards the soda process Sir Willoughby 
said this had already been tried by this firm, but bad not proved on a large scale the 
success which the Tariff Board anticipated it would prove to be. 

Continuing, Sir Willoughby Carey emphasised that .the Tariff Board had not provided 
against exchange fluctuations. He hoped the Government would make a six-monthly 
adjustment in duty on the basis of exchange fluctuation with a view to maintaining 
protection at the level now proposed to be granted. He feared that the proposal might 
retard the growth of the paper industry from wood pulp, which was quite in abundance 
in India. 

Mr. EELKAB moved his amendment that grass should also be specifically mentioned 
in the resolution giving protection to bamboo pulp. Grass and bamboo were two rival 
raw tnaterials of equal value for the paper-making industry and there was no reason to 
ignore them. The amendment, however, was rejected by 49 votes to 40. 

Mr. fiama lYENGAB moved that the Tariff Board’s recommendation be accepted 
entirely, namely, the grant of protection for five years and ani^nce to the two companies 
to tne extent of Bs. 20 lakhs under conditions imposed by the Government. Mr. Iyengar 
held ffiat the Board had proposed protection because they considered that by advancing 
or guaranteeing Bs. 20 lakhs the Government sboukl be able to establish the potentialities 
of bamboo pulp, both from the snlphite and the soda processes. This amendment too 
was rejected. 

Mr. Naoro)i DUMASIA moved that super calender, paper, imported in reels, should 
be excluded froip the protective duty as this kind of paper was not prodneed in India at 
all. Mr. B. Das and Mr. Cocke supported his amendment. 
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BIr ChariM iNNEd Mid tbe Uovernaent’t difflcau j- wa» that the Tarifi Board oo n» 
aidered the matter tally and did not ezenpt tnper oaleoiUr i^apor. He did not want any 
paper to he hit, bat hie diffiealty was tbe Tariff Board’s couolaoioaa. Ho left the Hoaee 
to deeide tbe mAtter. 

Tbe House acoepted Mr. Dumssia's proposal. 

Mr. Bangaswami lYENHAB moved the additiou of the following rider : This 

Assembly furiber recommends that tbe recommendations of the Tariff Board for the grant 
of a loan or subttidiee to tirms with a view to tully explore possibilities of the manufactare 
of paper from bamboo by sulphite, or soda, or other process should bo acoepted in prinolple 
and^ that farther investigations be made in aocordanee with the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board as to the most effective manner in which assistanco may be given to ail 
companies or tirms that are prepared to explore the possibilities on a oommeroial scale.'* 

Sir Basil BLACKETT said the Assembly hatl already rejected Mr. Bama Iyengar's 
proposition which raised the same issne. He gave the assurance that the observations in 
tbe statement of objects and reasons did not prunounoe a decision on the general policy 
of a subsidy and loan but had only rejected the grant of assistance in tbe manner proposed 
by the Tariff Board, nor was the observation in the statement of objects and reasons 
any censure on the policy followed by Ministers in the Transferred field. The Government 
had not at all considered tbe brosd issue of subsidies and trie House should not, without 
fully considering this issup, commit itself to any particular policy. 

Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar's amendment wae rejected by 52 votes to 3G. The debate 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 


At the next sitting of the Assembly on the 14TH ilKPTEMBBR Mr. JOSHC moved 
that the protection, as proposed, be granted provided — (1) That the company receiving 
assistance shall product*, a certificate from any officer appointed by the Government 
of India for that purpose that the labour conditions prevailing in the worlu of the 
company are satisfactory ; (2) that the Government of India are given such represen- 
tation on the board of directors of every company receiving tbe assisianoe as the 
Government of India may consider adequate ; (3) that the company receiving the 
assistance shall undertake to pay an amount to the Government of India out of the 
balance which may remain of the profits after tbe distribution of 8 per cent, dividend 
to the shareholders of the compai^, equal to the amount which tbe company may have 
received through tbe rise in prices of paper due to tbe imposition of the protective duty. 

Mr. Joshi laid stress on the fact that be was actuated by a desire to safeguard the 
interests of the taxpayer and tbe interests of labourers. 

Sir Charles INNES, while admiring the pertiaaoity and sincerity of Mr. Joshi, 
opposed the amendment as laying down conditions which could not in practice be worked. 
By appointing officers they would be merely appointing spies, whose presence would 
disturb the relations between employers and employed. . 


Mr. Pevaki Prasad SINHA thought tjiere was nothing revolutionary in the amend- 
ment, which only attempted to concede to tbe tax-payers what was due to them. 

The amendment was lost by 58 votes to 87. Tbe resolution was carried. 

Sir Charles INNES then moved for leave to introduce the Bill providing for the 
fostering and development of the bamboo paper industry in British India, In the 
statement of objects and reasons it was stat^ that the Government accep^ the Tariff 
Board's proposal to impose a protective duty of one anna per pound on printing paper 
and writing paper as specified in the schedule. The Government, however, considered 
that as the grant of loans or sabsidies in the manner sug^sted by the Board was open 
to grave objections, the period for which protection should be granted should be seven 
years instead of five years, as proposed. Sir Charles Inncs did not make a speeoh in 
introducing the Bill. 

Mr. CHAM AN LAL opposed the introduction of the Bill. He said that the Tariff 
Board in their report bad laid down that these paper mills did not fulfil the conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission. The industry was not an infant one and , moreover 
most of the mills were Euroiiean-owned. 

Despite opposition, the Bill was then introduced- In asking the Assembly to take 
the Bill into ^nshleration, Sir Charles INNES said it was nothing but a corollary te the 

resolution passed a few mirintes before. . . r..,, u.. 

Mr. CHAM AN LAL opposed consideration of the Bill. The paper industry, he saH, 
had made tremendous profits .luring the War. The trouble in the industry was dM to 

mismanagement and bad technical knowledge. Most of the mills were either European 
or European-managed. • 
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Sir Charles 1NME6, in moving that the Bill be pHtsed, referred to Mr, Dtimasia'e 
amendment that the protect! re doty be not imposed on super calendered paper imported 
in reels and said that this matter would be considered by tbe Government in consultation 
with the Advisory Committee attached to the Department of Commerce, and if it was 
found that protection should not be given to it, then the Government would bring forward 
an amendment during the next session. If the decision was for a protective duty then 
they would report to tbe Assembly. He made this announcement after consulting 
the members opposite, especially because he had received telegrams from Allahabad and 
Madras saying that if this amendment for exclusion from the protective duty was made 
to super-calendered paper it would place some papers in an unfair position in their 
oompetition with the Times of India Illustrated Weekly," 

Mr. M. £, AOHABYA regretted that the Government bad accepted tbe snggesttion that 
they should give financial help to snob industries as required it. It was a pity that 
none of the Bs. 21 lakhs that the Government would get by protective duties by practi- 
cally taxing education would be used to give financial assistance to any struggling 
.company. 

Sir Hari Singh GOUB contended that the industry as a whole should get protection 
and not merely the bamboo paper industry. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT maintained that the Bill was framed in accordnance with the 
Tariff Board’s recommendations It did not commit the Government to give protection 
to the paper industry in general, but only to tbe bamboo paper industry, Tbe 
Government would not be justified in making a grant, or a loan, or a subsidy to 
any particular paper mill. The Bs. 21 lakhs which Mr. Acbary a expected would come 
|.o the Government revenue might be used in relieving provincial contributions, and 
^0 that extent there might be a stimulus given to education. The Bill was then passed. 


Criminal Procedure Code. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN then moved that tbe Bill further to amend 
the Code of Criminal Prooedure> 1923, be taken into consideration. The Home 
Member said that since the passing of the Criminal Procedure Code Amend* 
ment Act certain difficulties had been brought to light by the Local Gk)vern-* 
ments and judicial authorities. Tbe provisions of the Bill were to remedy 
those defects, which were all of a minor character and there was no substance 
in them. The House was well aware what Section 109 was. Prior to the amend- 
ment of 1923 tbe effect of section 109 of tbe Code was that courts had discretion 
to award either simple or rigorous imprisonment in case of proceedings being 
taken against anyone. The effect of the amendment of 1923 was to take away 
that discretion and award only simple imprisonment. The present Bill attempt- 
ed to restore it The speaker said several Local Oovernments bad represented 
that most of tbe persons against whom proceedings were taken under 
Section 109 were men for whom simple imprisonment was quite unsuitable. 
Concluding, Sir Alexander wished that either the House would pass tbe Bill 
ee proposed, or would r^eot it 

The House rejected the amendment of Mr. Amarnath DUTT, that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Committee which the Home Member bad 
opposcfl. 

Mr. BANGACHABIAB oljeoted to Clause 2 by which the Oovt wanted 
to restore the powers to send to rigorous imprisonment persons who were 
unable to find security beoauae of possessing no ostensible means of livelihood. 
It was* improper that any dvilised government should rigorously confine 
persons simply because they had no ostensible means of liveliho^ Only 
two years ago this Assembly lemoved tbe discretion from the magistrates to 
send persons to rigorous imprisonment and no necessity had been shown for 
the restoration of the discretion. 
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Sir Haii Siogh Gk)ur supported Mr. BacigAohariar io opposing the clause. 
Mr. Tookinson pointed out that the power to send a person to rigorous 
imprisonment would be used only at the discretion of the Magistrate and not 
necessarily at all times. Sir Henry Stanyon supported the Bill. Mr. 
Yenkatapati B^uu and' Mr. Belvi opposed the removal of the discretion. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN asked whether the Assembly was going to 
turn down every measure intended to support law and order. If sOi let it 
say so. The change in the law removing discretion was made without con* 
suiting Local Governments, and now not only all Local Gtovernments but 
jail officers and executive officers were unanimous that discretion must be 
restored. If the Assembly was not going to give discretion to the Magistrates 
then it was far better to remove Section 109 itself from the Code. 
There was no political flavour about the proposed change. It was moved 
solely with a desire to defend the hearths and homes of the p^ple. Let the 
Assembly consider this point carefully. 

Clause 2 of the Bill was then pressed and lost by votes to 51. Sir 
Alexander Muddimau did not move for the passage of the Bill as amended. 

The Assemby next considered and passed the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Limitation Act. as reported by the Select Committee, and the Bill 
to amend the law relating to TESTAMENTARY SUCCESSION as passed by the 
Council of State. 

’^Bounty for Steel Industry. 

On the 15TH SEPTEMBER, the Aswmbly re-assembling, Sir Charles 
INNES moved his resolution ashing the House to agree to the grant of a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 60 lakhs bounty to the steel industry up to the Slat March, 1927, 
oi which Ra. 18* lakhs are to be paid up to the Slat March, 1926. His 
resolution, ho said, proposed further assistance till March. 1927, when the 
Steel Protection Act expired and after which the whole question would bo 
reconsidered. Sir Charles oonfoMsed that the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board came to the Government with a shook. Of course, the Tariff 
Board was logical in its views, but it did not take into account several 
eonsiderations which the Government must take. Ho recalled that when 
the Government granted a bounty of Rs. 60 lakhs the Government were more 
generous than the proposal of the Tariff Board. He claimed that they had 
succeeded in extricating the industry from a sonous pMition, and the 

Chairman of the Tata Iron and Steel Company had admitted It 

There was a considerable increase in consumption and large stock, of 
the Company had been cleared up. The polw pf Protection had proved 
effective and as it continued to become effective *ere wu bound to ^ a 
fall in the receipts under Customs. He assured the Houm that a modifica- 
tion of the Board’s propoml did not in the leMt mean that the Government 
had weakened in its policy of protecting the steel iMust^. 

Sir Charles reminded the House that the bounties wew a very much 
more gen erous form of assistance than an increase m dutms. His reasons for 

modification of the Board’s proposals were, firstly, that the Boards etomato 

of receipts was only an estimate, and that in any caM a margin of Rs. 24 
lakhs was too small, considering other commitment., as they could not be 
too generous to one firm at the expense of other Intimate clmmants upon 
them. But the most important rea«m was one which the Tanff Bimrd could 
not take into account, namely, that bounties were rather a demoralising form 
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of assistsDoe and made a firm rely too mooh upon tbe Government and too 
little 'Upon its own efforts. He admitted he was treading delicate ground, 
but he recalled that he made an appeal to the Tata Company in May, 1924, 
and repeated it last January in asking the Company to co-operate with the 
Government and the Legislature. He hoped the Chairman of the Tata 
Company would bear him out when he said there had been hitherto no 
response to that appeal, and it was this feature which worried the speaker* 
most. 

The House must remember that two-thirds of the capital of this Com- 
pany was in the form of second preference shares, the interest on which was 
oumulative. For the past three years about Rs. 60 lakhs of interest had 
been accumulated, and there was a load of debt amounting to over Rs. li 
orores. The House must send a message to the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany that it expected the Company to take the matter in hand and fully 
co-operate in putting the industry on & sound and healthy basis. They had 
placed a heavy burden upon the country. The Tariff Board estimated that 
burden at about Rs. li crores. In addition .to that they had paid to this 
one Company Rs. 2,03 lakhs during the life of the Act. He thought they 
had been very generous to the Company. His proposal was to last the life 
of the Steel Protection Act. 

Sir Purushotamdas THAKURDAS challenged the Government openly 
to state its view, and suggested that the whole matter of the company's 
affairs be referred to a committee of the House. 

^ Sir Basil BLACKETT said the Government and the House were 
anxious that the Indian steel industry should be built up. They were pre- 
l»red to allow a reasonable return on capital actually engaged in the produc- 
tion of steel, but the tax-payer could not be expected to pay for interest on 
aecond preference shares which had accumulated. 

Sir Charles Innes's resolution was carried. 

Railway Account and Audit 

There was a heated discussion over Mr. Sim’s proposal to separate audit 
from accounts on the East Indian Railway as an experimental measure. 
Mr. SIM said his proposal was sequel to the separation of railway accounts. 
It would make the spending authorities responsible for the accounts, s^d they 
would have an independent audit which they never had before. c 

Mr. KELEAR’S motion for the adjournment of the discussion to tbe 
Delhi session was supported by Mr. Neogy and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, 
but was rejected by 69 votes to 38 and Mr. Sim’s resolution was finally 
passed by 67 votes to 14, after the acceptance of amendments specifically 
bringing the accounts staff under the control of the Financial Commissioner, 
and providing that difference of opinions between the accounts officer and 
the Agent be reported to the Standing Finance Committee on Railways. 

All supplementary demands were granted except the one moved by 
Sir Basil Blackett under Stamps, which was rejected last March and was 
again j^ected on this day, the ms^jonty being of opinion that it should be 
charged to capital and not to revenue. The Oudh Courts Supplementary 
Bill was also passed. 

Disqualification of Electors. 

On the 16TH SEPTEMBER the Assembly discussed two non-official 
resolutions and carried them both in the face of Government opposition. The 
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fint resolution was moved by Pandit Shamlal NEHRU and was oarried by » 
majority of one vote after the aoeeptanoe of an amendment by Mr. Rangaswa- 
mi Iyengar. The resolution in its amended form urged the removal of all 
restriotions against persons who had undergone imprisonment for criminal 
offences from standing as candidates for election to the Legislatures. Pandit 
Shamlal said that if the Government really wanted co-operation, it should 
remove^ the bar. Mr. Ranges a ami Iyengar urged the removal of the 
restrictions^ which at present fettered the right of constituencies to elect their 
representatives. He wanted India to have the same practice as England. 

Prince Akram Bussain, Colonel Crawford and several other members 
opposed the resolution, while several speakers supported the motion. 

The Home Member said he was perfectly ready to see all those who 
were anxious to co-operate by constitutional methods come into the Legisla- 
ture. Most countries had disqualifying provisions, indeed the conviction of 
a person for breaking the law was prima facie evidence that he was not a 
desirable person, but he admitted that there were special c /editions existing 
at present, and assured the House that the Government, hy altering the rules 
raising the limit to one year, and allowing the Local Governments to use 
their discretion, had done all it reasonably could to meet the wishes of the 
House. He, personally, would have preferred some automatic provision 
rather than the discretionary powers of Local Gk>vernments, but it was im- 
possible to do that and to define the offences involving moral turpitude. 

Suspension of Cotton Excise duty. 

The second resolution discussed was moved by Sir Purshotamdas 
THAKURDAS who suggested suspending the collection of the Cotton Excise 
Duty for the rest of the financial year. He said the fact that prevention was 
better than cure, that the condition of the industry was very critical and that 
over 30,000 millhands were now out of employment, should make the Govt, 
realise the gravity of the situation and assist the industry. If assistance was 
not given, it would only prove that the only way they could obtain relief was 
from a national government. As regarded the financial aspect of the question, 
he believed that the Government had more than adequately strengthened their 
finances, but the will to use them to abolish the excise duty was wanting. 

Sir Basil BLACKET, on behalf of the Government, explained the attitude 
of the Government and advised the Assembly to have the debate adjourned. 
Suspension of the duty, he said, was equivalent to abolition of the duty. It 
would bo difficult to re-impose the duty in April if it was suspended now. 
It was not practical politics. There was a large staff employed at a cost of 
Rs. 70,000 to Rs. 80,000 on collection of the duty. What were they to do 
when the duty was suspended ? If the duty were suspended it would mean 
a loss of Rs 80 to Rs. 90 lakhs and the millowners, when once the duty wm 
suspended, would produce so much and stop producing after April. Thereby 
there would be a loss of Rs. 50 lakhs in the Budget for next year. The 
Government could not find money in the present year s Budget to suspend 
the collection of the duty in the middle of the financial year. xMoroover, if 
there was a surfJus there might be demau^ for remission of Provincial Con- 
tributions and such other demands, hi either the Government ^ wor the 
Assembly could conceivably, however* serious their financial situation might 
be, short of a real calamity, re-impose this duty next April if If* suspend- 
ed now. If the Assembly wanted a subsidy for the cotton mill industry then 
let it say so, but not bring in this indirect and round-about manner a motion 
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for the virtual abolition of the eottoo exeiee duty. If the AMembly paeied 
the resolution the Government would treat it as a strongly express^ desire 
of the House for consideration of the question of the abolition of the duty if 
financial considerations permitted at the time of the next Budget. 

Mr. Kasturbhai LALBHAI, supporting the resolution, said the time had 
passed when lip sympathy could alleviate the situation. Unless something 
was done now a grave situation would arise which would be beyond remedy. 
As to the question of referring the matter to the Tariff Board, he said 
the matter was fully considered by the Fiscal Commission. Suggestions like 
these were intended to postpone help. 

Sir Charles INNES pointed out that the analogy of protection given to 
the steel industry did not apply because it was only for one firm, whereas 
the cotton mill industry contained no less than 150 mills all over India. He 
doubted very much if the suspennon of the cotton excise duty would touch 
the fringe of the real problem facing the cotton mills. It was not practical 
politics to re-impose the duty in April when once it was suspended. The 
Commerce Member asked why the millowners shirked an enquiry of the 
whole position by the Tariff Board. He suspected the millowners had not a 
strong case to make out. 

Sir PURSHOTAMDAS replied that he wanted not a favour but justice 
and their birthright on behalf of the textile industry of India. When the 
millowners were not anxious for an enquiry why were the Government 
anxious for an enquiry 1 The attitude of the Government of India clearly 
showed that the textile industry could not expect relief. It was no use 
appealing to Madras and the Punjab benches and hinting that if the duty 
was suspended there would be no remission in Provincial Contributions. 
But he assured the Finance Member that next March the Assembly would 
extract from the Finance Member abolition of the cotton excise duty. 

Sir Basil Blackett said he had referred to an enquiry by the Tariff 
Board because it was the Millowners’ Association which had suggested the 
imposition of a higher import duty on yarn and cloth below 30 counts on 
grounds of protection, 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas’s resolution was put and carried by 57 
votes to 32. 

On the 17TH SEPTEMBER, the last day of the session, the Asgembly, 
though faced with an ofiScial agenda of considerable length, was not in a 
mood to discuss controversial issues. Accordingly, the discussion of the Home 
Member’s resolution regarding the Standing Committees on Hindu and 
Mahomedan law, as recommended by the Muddiman Committee, and the 
consideration of the Trade Union BOl. as amended by the Select Committee, 
were adjourned to the Delhi session. 

Sir Bhupendranath Mitra and Mr. Chartres opposed the adjournment 
motion as they considered it to be of a dilatory character. 

Mr. Joshi, Mr. D. P. Sinha and Mr. Chaman Lai ^ considered the time 
too short and the attendance too small too consider such an important question. 

The House passed the Hmne Mentber’s resolution accepting the Muddi- 
man Committee’s recommendation in respect of female franchise, and also 
accepted the Commerce Member's resolutioo proposing an amendment of the 
Steel Protection Act so as to empower the Oovemment to pay by way of 
bounties on wagons a sum not exceeding Rs. 21 lakhs during the three 
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fl na D e i al years commenoing the lat April, 1924, instead of a sum not exceed* 
ing Bs. 7 lakhs in each of these finanoU years. 

Trade Taxation Bill. * 

Sir Basil Blaekett next introduced the Trading Taxation Bill. One of 
the resolutions of the Imperial Economic Conference, 1923, was to the effect 
that the several Parliaments of Great Britain, Ae Dominions, and India 
should be invited to enact at the earliest opportunity a declaration that the 
general and particular provisions of its Acts or Ordinances imposing taxation 
shall be deemed to apply to any commercial or industrial enterprise carried 
on by .or on behalf of any other such Governments, in the same manner in 
all respects as if it were carried on by or on behalf of a subject of the British 
Crown. This resolution has been accepted by the Government of India, 
and the present Bill has been drawn up in order to give effect to it. The 
Bill follows, with suitable modifications, the wording of Section 26 of the 
British Finance Act, 1925. 

The House disposed of formal business by agreeing to amendments made 
by the Council of State in the Age of Consent Bill and the Coal Grading Bill, 
and also passed the following Bill as passed by the Council of State: ^Criminal 
Tribes Bill, Cotton Transport Bill, Madras, Bengal and Bombay Children’s 
Act Supplementary Bill, Ports Bill, and the Bepe^ing Bill. 

Sir B. N. Mitra introduced a Bill amending the Factories Act to carry 
out administrative improvements. The House agreed to circulate the Bill. 

The Finance Member moved for the grant of Ks. 17 lakhs for capital 
outlay on the Security Printing Press now charged to capital according to the 
Assembly’s wishes. He made it clear that charging to capital this particular 
expenditure should in no way be taken to infringe the right of the Govern* 
meut to follow the policy which had so far been in practice. The House 
accepted the motion. 

The Assembly adjourned sine die. 



The Co uncil of State 


DBLHI--22ND JANUARY 1925 

The Connell of State held the first sitting of the winter bession on the g2nd Jannary 
at Metcalfe House, Delhi . There was a fairly large attendance of membere. Sir Henry 
Monoriefl'Smith, the new Preeident, ooenpied the chair. 

Sir Narasimha S ABMA, leader of the House, accorded a cordial welcome to Sir Henry 
Moncriefi-Smith with whom he had been associated for a number of years, both as a 
non>oflScial and as an official. A wries of speeches followed from all sections of the 
House endorsing the Law Member's observations. 

Mr. SETHKA then moved a resolution expressing **j}rofound sorrow at the sad and 
premature death of Mr. Montagu, who as Under-Secretary afid later as Secretary of State 
bad rendered very valuable and distinguished service to India. 

Mr. SETHNA next moved that the Government of India should urge upon the British 
Government that effect be given to the recommendation of the Lytton Committee that the 
existing bar upon the admission of Indian students to the University Officers* Training 
Corps (in England) should be removed. Lord Rawlinson, on behalf of the Government, 
accepted the resolution which was carried. 

The Provident Fund Bill 

On the 27TH JAHUAEY an interesting discussion took place on a formal motion 
moved by Mr. CUEBaR (Home Secretary) a^ing for the concurrence of the Council to 
the alterations made by the Legislative Assembly in September last in the Bill passed 
by the Council of State relating to the Government and other Provident Funds. 

When the Bill was passed in the Council in September last there was a provision 
which enabled the employer to deduct from the amount payable to the employee certain 
sums of money. It was laid down that m the case of contributory provident funds, 
that is, in canes of funds in which both the employer and the employee contributed, the 
« mployer “ can deduct (a) any amount due under a liability incurred by him (employer) 
but not exceeding the total amount of the employer's contributions credited to the account 
of the employee and of any interest or increment which has accrued on such contributions, 
and (b) where tbe employee has been dismissed from employment, or where he resigns 
service within five years of employment, the whole or any part of the amount of any 
such contributions t.paid by employer), interest or increment." 

When the Bill went down to the Legislative Assembly the non-official r deleted the 
second clause, that is, the clause which enables the employer to forfeit the provident fond 
contribution of the employer in the case of dismissal or resignation of the employee 
before five years' service. The main objection advanced by non-officials in the Assembly 
against this provision was that it would be unjust on the part of an employer to give the 
employee a double punishment, not only of dismissal (sometimes without sufficient reasons) 
bn^ aiso of forfeiture of the amount earned for work. It was further pointed cut by 
non-officials in the Assembly that labourers were sometimes dismissed because of their 
]oiniug labour unions. The Assembly, for these reasons, deleted the second clause. 

Mr. CHADWICK (Secretary in Department of Commerce and Railways), in a spirited 
speech, urged the restoration of this clause, without whiep, he said, a good Bill would 
become a bad law. Contributory provident funds were largely started by railway 
administrations in the interests of their employees but for obscure reasons the Assembly 
rejected the sound provision in the original Bill. Employees were dismissed only after 
a good case had been found against them. Ho one, he contended, was dismissed arbitrarily 
by a railway administration and if any one was dismissed arbitrarily the remedy must 
be found, not through a Bill of this description, but by otlier means. Last year eight 
railways disbursed Be. 82 and one-fourth lakhs to their employees and only Bs. 26,000 
was withheld off account of dismissal and misoondact, like theft and interference with 
women passengeis. 
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The Coaneil adopted Mr. Chadwick's ameadment amid a few dissentient foioes and 
thereby reetored the provision in the original Bill. 

Bnooaragement of Indian Art 

On the 28TH JANUARY the Council of State discnssed Mr. Haroon JafEer*a lesoln* 
tion asking for the immeiiiate appointment of a committee to formulate a scheme 
eeholarships and prises for Indian art students engaged in painting, sculpture, architecture 
and artistic crafts. The mover said his resolution was really nothing but a translation 
into practical form of 6Ugge«tioas made by Sir George Lloyd who did so much for Indian 
Art in connection with the Bombay School of Art. Sir George Lloyd has suggested .that 
the Central Government should establish a ** Prise of Delhi*' and that students qualifying 
in sculpture and painting, and perhaps in architecture and artistic crafts, as winner of 
tbe Prize should be admitted to a central institution, a kind of Villa Medici, there tO' 
reap the fullest advantages of a period of three or four years' painting and modelling. 

Mr. SETHNA moved an amendment as an addition to the resolution, suggesting that 
a central institution be opened where scholarship- holders and prize-men may continue 
their work for a period of three or four years. 

Mr. A. B. LEY (Industries D'partment Secretary) said that the attitude of theGov* 
ernment was one of extreme sympathy with the proposals but the Government could not 
accept the resolution as it stooii. The amendment completely altered the aspect of the 
original resolution and the Government oould not commit itself one way or tbe other on 
this question with such shore notice. 

After further discussion the resolution and the amendment were boiled down to the 
proposition that the Government should oousider the advisability of formulating a scheme 
of scholarships and prises for Indian art students engaged in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and artistic crafts and to establish a central institution where soholarsbip-holdera 
and prizemen may continue their work for a period of three or four years. This proposi- 
tion was accepted by the Government and carried unanimously. 

Prper Guvrency Act Ammendment. 

On the 6TH FEBRUARY the Council of State, passed without amendment two Bills 
which came up from the Legislative Assembly. Tbe first was the Bill to amend tbe 
raper Currency Act, 1923, in order to raise the permissible limit of investment in the 
Currency Reserve from Us. 85 erpres to Rs. 100 orores, so that additional currency might 
be provided with a view to prevent excessive momentary stringency daring any busy tradq 
season. M r, MeWATTEBS (Finance Secretary), who moved for considerntion of the 
Bill, traversed mainly tbe arguments that had been advanced by Sir Basil Blackett in tbe 
Assembly. He emphasised that the Bill was beneficial, necessary and a safe measure^ 
intended to deal with the increase in trade that was expected as a result of fonr oonsecn- 
tive good mouHoons. He added that he recognised that ideas of currency reform were in 
the air, but tbe fundamental questions of this reform could not be rushed, and. as Hia 
Excellency the Viceroy pointed out in his opening speech. If world conditions continued 
to improve as they had been improving for some time past then the time was not far 
distant ighen an authoritative committee would be appointed to recommended tbe lines 
of currency reform. The Bill was taken into consideration and passed. 

Workmen's Breach of Contract. 

On the motion of Mr. GllERAB, the Council took into consideration the Bill to repeal 
certain enactments whereby breaches of contract by labourers are punishable under the 
Criminal Law. Mr. Crerar emphasised that tbe Bill was brought forward in folfiiment 
of the pledge given by the Government to tbe Assembly on two motions and with the 
approval of the Secretary of State. This Bill too was taken into consideration and passed. 

Natal Boronghs Ordinance. 

On the IITH FEBRUARY the Council of State re-assembled to dispose of two non* 
offieial resolutioDB. The first resolution was in the name of Mr, SETHNA urging the 
expediency of taking steps to secure the annulment of the Natal Boronghs Ordinance to 
which assent had been given by the Governor-General of South Africa. Mr. ^thna did 
not move the resolution and in withdrawing it be more or less repeated the explanation 
given by Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari a few days ago. Mr. Sethna, who was himself a mem- 
ber of the deputation to the Viceroy said he returned quite convinced that the Government 
of India were in right earnest and he felt confident that the Viceroy and his Government 
vronld leave no stone antnrned till they brought abont an honour able settlement of thic 
vexed question, • 
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Militarj Training for Indiana. 

Baja Sir Bampal SINGH then mo?ed bis resolution recommending to the OoTemment 
•<a) to raise the strength of the University Training Corps so as to meet the demands of 
the Universities of the different Provinces for giving military training to snch of their 
students as are physically fit, and, (b) to extend to members of the University Training 
-Corps the same privileges as are being enjoyed by members of the Auxiliary Force. 

In moving bis resolution Baja Sir Bampal Singh said the various enactments passed 
from time to time for the formation of volunteer corps did not debar Indians from 
odipjBsion into those corps but in practice only very few Indians got admission. This 
uncalled for obstruction by executive orders on racial considerations was strongly felt by 
Indians. There were no avenues for Indians of education, status and position to get 
military training of any kind. Only enrolment in the cavalry and infantry branches of 
the service and non-commissioned and commissioned ranks of the second order were 
•mn to a certain class and that too on inadequate pay and with no status. The 
Esher Committee bad laid stress on the importance of encouraging University Corps 
nnd even the Provincial Governments were not averse to their development. The 
Universities had become conscious of their duties towards their students as regards 
military training. In the United Provinces the Allahabad, Benares and Aligarh Univer- 
aities had expressed their readiness to introduce compulsory training, it would be 
unstatesmanlike on the part of the Government not to encourage and foster the very 
legitimate aspirations of young educated Indians for the defence of their country. The 
■Oovernmeni was pledged to carry out a scheme of second line defence and there should 
be no half-beartedness in carrying it out. It was an admitted fact that the University 
Training Corps did not enjoy the same privileges, rights and concessions as did the 
Auxiliary Force. He therefore appealed to the Government to accept his recommendations. 

His Excellency Lord BAWLINSON said be found himself in agreement with some of 
the remarks of Baja Bir Bampal Singh. All the points which he had raised formed some 
of the subjects gone into by the Auxiliaty and Territorial F6rce Committee, presided over 
by Bir John Shea, and a prominent member of which was Bir Bivaswamy Aiyer. This 
Committee had signed an unanimous report about a fortnight ago which Vould be published 
on the 24th February. Concluding, he said ; ** I cannot tell yon what the report contains 
and what the Government is going to do. I should like to accept the resolution but I 
cannot do it now. 1 am reluctant at the same time to oppose it, knowing as 1 do that the 
desires of Baja Bir Bampal Singh and his supporters are met to a very large extent by the 
proposals of the Committee . 1 therefore would appeal to yon to have the discussion post- 
poned till after the report is published. 

Eventuall the discussion was postponed till a fortnight after publication of the Beport. 

On the 16TB FEBBUABY Mr. YAM IN EHAN moved for leave to introduce a Bill 
to amend the Interest Act, in order to provide that no creditor, whether of a secured or 
unsecured load, ahat be entitled to recover by suit interest exceeding the principal amount 
•originally lent or due at the date of suit, whichever is less, and that this provision shall 
not apply to usuiractuary mortgages. 

Mr. Crerar, Home Secretary opposed the introduction of the Bill. 

The motion for leave to introduce the Bill was lost, 21 voting against it and 16 for it. 

Ganges Water Enquiry 

Bir Devaprasad BABBADHIKaBI moved for the appointment of a Committee of mem- 
bers of both the Council of State and the Assembly and of*officials to examine and report 
on the question of the supply of Ganges water at and below Narora and to advise as 
to the necessary quantity of unobstucted water that should be allowed to escape at .Narora 
in order to meet fully the requirements of the situation created by the pilgrim traffic, 
Bir Devaprasad detailed the various stages of the controversy and emphasised the 
importance of an early solution from the Hindu point of view. The importance of this 
question was admitted by Lord Hardinge and reiterated by Lord Meston while be was 
LieuteBant>43ovemor of the United Provinces. The subject was in the bands of the 
Government of India as the Ganges passed through three Provinces. 

M^ LEY, Industries Secretary, opposed the resolution. He pointed out that the 
United Provinces Government had fully considered the genuine grievances of the Hindu 
community and appointed a committee, which reported that a certain greater percentage 
of water should be allowed for the use of pilgrims. A large portion of the cultivating 
population and some public bodies resident near Narora protested against this decision, 
which to them meant loss of Bs. 12 lakhs, but the United Provinces Government 
despite the loss^ sgrted to the conclusions of the committee in order to satisfy Hindu 
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teltng. The Qoternmeat of India did not pro{KMe to interfere with that deoliion heoaose 
thej were in complete agreement with it. 

The reiolntion waa pnt and deelareil oarried, the Oofernmeot not claiming a dleiaion. 

Soldiera* Litigation Bill 

On the 17TH FEBRUARY, Mr. ORER^R moved the oonaideration of the Indian 
Soldiers* Litigation Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly a few days ago. After 
explaining the changes aooepted by the Asaembly in the Soldiers* Litigation act the Home 
Secretary pointed ont that the general parpose was to remove defects and donbts contained 
in the measnre and to bring it into comformity with the Limitation Act. 

The Council without discussion agreed changes. This acceptance will now be inti* 
mated to the Assembly, and the Bill will be taken as passed because the Bill was originally 
passed in this Council and sent down to the Assembly, where a select committee was 
appointed which recommended the changes, now approved by both the Houses. 

On the motion of Mr. CHADWICK (Commerce Secretary) the Council agreed to the 
introduction of the Bill to amend the Ports Act of 190B regulating the bunkering of 
vessels with liquid fuel within port limits. 

Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon JAFFBR then moved a resolution recommend- 
ing full investigation at an early date into the mineral resources of Chota Nagpur and 
urging the advisability of establishing in that district a school or institute of mining. 

Mr. LEY (Industries Secretary) assured the Council that the Director of Geological 
Survey had in his mind the completion of survey in Chota Nagpur district. There was 
therefore no special investigation necessary at this stage. 

In view of Mr. Ley's speech Mr. Karandikar suggested an amendment to the resolu- 
tion, which was supported by Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy that the first portion of the 
resolution relating to investigation be droppi^. The second portion about establishing 
a school was carried unanimously. 

On the 23RD FEBRUARY Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon JAFFER moved that 
the Provincial Governments be asked to investigate the best means of dealing quickly 
and adequately with mental defectives, partienlarly of a minor and curable kind. 

Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari and Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy gave wholehearted 
support to the resolution, 

Mr. Crerar, on behalf of the Government of India, undertook to communicate to 
Local Governments, the proceedings on this resolution, with a strong note of sympathy. 

Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon Jailer thank^ members for their support of the 
resolution, and, in view of the Government's assurauce and undertaking to circulate the 
report of the debate, he withdrew the resolution. 

Criminal Law Amendment Repeal Bill. 

Mr. KARANDIKAR then moved for the consideration of the Bill passed by the Assem- 
bly in September last at the instance of Sir Hari Sinuh Gour, repealing Part 11 of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. It will be remembered that Part 1 of this Act was 
repealed in pursuance of the report of the Repressive Laws Committee. An attempt was 
m^e by Lsla Girdharilal Agarwala in the first Assembly to get the second part also repealed^ 
but it failed. Sir Hari Singh^Gour induoed the AsKmbly to pass this repealing Bill in the 
last Simla session. 

Mr. Karandikar said that under this Act the Government could declare any associa- 
tion unlawful aud there was no provision enabling the association to appeal and get 
justice. The Act was passed in the old Imperial Legislative Council in 1908, when Sit 
Maneckjee Dadabhoy had nrged that the operation of the Act should be for a stated period. 
Sir Rash Behari Ghose had urged that it was for the Government to show that a certafn 
association was unlawful. After 1911 for some time no instance occurred in which the 
Act was made applicable. From 1914 to 1918 the Defeoe of India Act was pnt into force. 
Then came the Reforms, which it was thought would be heralded under favourable condi- 
tions. The Repressive Laws Committee recommended the repeal of this Act, but while 
the first part of it was repealed the second waa allowed to remain on the statute book. It 
was a slur on the administration of justice and the Council of State most support the 
Assembly's action. The Repressive Laws Committee bad recommended that it%iight be 
possible for the Government to undertake the necessary legislation to repeal this Act 
during the Delhi session of 1922, Its repeal most be expedited with the change in the 
political sitnation. There might be instances here and there requiring the use of this law, 
bnt the conntry as a whole was qniet and shonld not be stigmatised by the oontinuanoe of 
this enactment. , 
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Sir Alexander MUDDIMaN. who was present to take part In the debate on behalf 
of Goyernment opposed the motion. Mr. Earandikar, he said, bad referred to the 
oarly history of this enactment, but he did not mention the fact that the old 
Assembly in July, 1023, rejected a similar motion of Lala Girdharilal Agarwala. If the 
Government could not maintain peace by the ordinary law then it must maintain it by 
epecial laws. Ko Government could afford to adopt a policy of drift and allow the 
aituation to grow into proportions that would require the application of martial law. The 
Act to which Mr. Earandikar objected was meant to be used only against those associa- 
tions which encouraged acts of violence or intimidation, and whose existence constituted 
n danger to the public peace. No one could object to such a law. Although a Local 
Government might in some ca sos go wrong, the situation in India rendered it necessary 
to retain a measure of this kind on the statute book. One of the most striking proofs of, 
this was found in the fact that within four days of the Assembly *b action in passing Sir 
Hari Singh Goar's repealing Bill, a -situation arose in. Burma in connection with a boycott 
movement necessitating the application of this measure. 

Moreover, as the Repressive Laws Committee itself reported, there was definite evi- 
dence* of certain organisations encouraging acts of violence and intimidation and in 
1022 it was found necessary in Delhi to declare certain associations of volunteers unlaw- 
ful, as they had resorted to violence , and intimidation and obstructed the funeral of a 
citisen. The Committee regretted that they could not at that juncture agree to the repeal 
of Part 11 of the Act. It might be argued by some that since then the position had 
improved, but everyone know the situation in Bengal and was conversant with the grisly 
record of crimes in that province, where matters had come to a bead. Moreover there 
was a dangerous revolutionary conspiracy in India and there was a real danger to India 
from abrof^ of Bolsheviks spreading seditious literature, poisoning the minds of peaceful, 
And iawabiding citizens. The situation in Burma and m the Punjab was such that the 
Government could not possibly agree to the repeal of this Act. If this Act was repealed 
then these unlawful associations would usurp the powers of the Government and prevent 
peaceful citizens from pursuing their lawful .avocations. At a time when the Government 
were dealing with such difficult situations they required the support of the Council, 
but this Bill was against the interests of law and order and the Council of State should 
reject it. 

Mr. EHAPARDE moved the reference of the Bill to Select Committee, with a view to 
incorporate in the existing law a provision so tnat the application of that Jaw might be 
justified before the Standing Advisory Committee after a ceiiam period of time. Such a 
provision would not only enable the Government to apply the law on all necessary 
occasions but would not only enable the people to feel sure that it was being rightly 
applied. This amendment was put and lost. 

A number of members approved the motion but Mr. Karandikar said he maintained 
his attitude because be was convinced that the mistake of 1008 must now be rectified. 
He would nut' take the discredit of withdrawing the Bill but would press the motion to 
A vote, because it was time that their House should declare itself on the question, after 
the Assembly had passed the Bill. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN emphasised that if this Bill was pressed and passed then 
the Governor-General must veto it. This was not a mere resolution recommend kig repeal 
•of the law but it was legislation and he hoped the Council would reject the measure 
as advised by Sir Dinsha Wacha, one who had promoted liberal ideals in this country for 
A long period. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was put and lost, six voting for and 26 voting 
Against it. 


General Discussion of the Budget 

On the 24TH FEBBUGBY the Council of State devoted to the general discussion of 
the Bailw^iy budget. Sir Charles Innes was present in the Council to ** exercise the 
right of reply to the debate **. 

Mr. BELL, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, was the first to initiate the discussion. He 
weleom^ sepamtion of the Railway finance from general finance ms of great advantage in 
that it would enable railways to be run as a commercial proposition. He wanted to know 
the detailed information on the reduction of four crores in the value of stores which was 
said to have inereased the capital expenditure to that extent. This appeared to be an 
unusual term and further explanation must be forth-coming for the huge figure. 

Mr. Bell approved of the increased expenditure in the coming year on rolling stocks 
and manballing^ards and quoted the evidence tendered before the Coal Committee in 
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anpport of the necessity for extension end xemodelliog of yords^ if the railways were to 
be mn to the cooyenienoe of the pablio. Bat he regretted that the necessity for remodelling 
the marshalling yards in Behar and Orissa had not been considered in this connci,otion. 
At the same time he was glad that the Bailway Board had dealt generously with regard 
to donbling of lines on B. I. Bailway and with regard to expansion and improven^ent of 
Bailway workshops in several parts of India, because no system of transport could be run 
without great wastage of tonnage, unless it had sufficient well-equipped workshops in 
which repairs could be economically carried oat in the quickest possible time. 

Sir Maneckiee DADABHOY took the Government severely to task for not consul- 
ting the Council of IState on the admitteiily historic step involving what Sir Charles Innes 
had described in the Assembly as ah important change in policy. 

“ 1 recognise" said Sir Maneckji ‘‘ the privileges and tinancial obligations of the 
Legislative Assembly. If the matter lay exclusively within the jansdiction of the 
Assembly, 1 for one, would never take any objection to it, but it is the duty of everyone 
to see that the privileges of the Council of State are in no way restricted or aflected. 
Here was an important change of policy involving special contribution from Railways to 
the general exchequer, but this Council was not even given the principle of that change. 

I look upon all membeis and the President to see that the rights and privileges of this 
supreme legislative body are never curtailed.** 

Proce^ing, he considered the scheme of separation as possessing distinct advantages ; 
but he deprecated the departure of the policy in regard to the terms for construction of 
branch lines, because it would take away a useful form of public investment in Bail way 
projects and the present construction of smaller lines and created a sense of disappoint- 
mept among a certain class of public, who had hitherto regarded these branch lines as 
safe and sound investment. 

Proceeding, Sir Maneckji approved of the standardisation of locomotives and the 
Indiauisation scheme. He recogniscid that indianisation was slow, but he did not object 
to it, because efficiency most also be maintained. He appreciated the difficulties of the 
Government in this matter, and recognised that Anglo-Indians should not be overlooked. 
But he urged that no obstacle should be placed in the way of efficient Indians being 
promoted. Concluding, Sir Maneckji said he considered the budget as a whole as one 
which held out hope for future development and expressed gratitude to Sir Charles lones ■ 
and Mr. Hindlcy for their industry and exertion in this matter. 

Mr, Lallubhai SAMALDAS also gave his general approval of the Railway budget, 
but he joined Sir Maneckji Dadabhai in the protest to the Government for their not having 
consulted the Council in the matter of separation of Railway Finance, If the Govern- 
ment were going to treat them like this throughout, then some of the present members of 
this Council would not care to come in .through the next election. Let the Government 
Uke note of this feeling of this Council and treat this House with greater consideration. 
He object>ed to the Government taking from the Railways more than 1 per cent of their 
profits and quoted the analogy of the guarantors, known as shroffs in the Banking world, 
because if the Railways were to be run on commercial lines, then there must bo something 
kept in the Reserve for bad or lean years. He approved of the starting of a training 
school at Chandausi as a right step in the right direction, but complained that the rate 
of Indianisation was not satisfactory. He asked the Government to consider the fact 
that the money left after spending on renewals and repairs and replacements from the 
depreciation fund would earn interest, and therefore the period of writing off the plant 
should be lessened. Concluding Mr. Lallubhai urged that there must be co-operation 
between Railways and Hydro-Blectric Cenn panics in the matter of electrification of Rail- 
ways in the suburbs. 

Lala BAM SABAN DAS complained that no Indian has been appointed on the Railway 
Board and asked: Was not Bai Bahadur Balia Ram, Retired Chief Engineer of Rail- 
ways, who was considered by the Government as an able man, a fit person on the Railway 
Board ? He bitterly oomplaineil of the lack of convenience like waiting sheds and rai^d 
platforms for third class passengers and proceetling urged that the systom of reservation 
of compartments for particular communities should be abolished. He welcomed the 
decision to revert to new constructions on a large scale, but pleaded for strengthening of 
the Travelling Police as a safeguard against the increase of crime on Rail^ys. Ho 
deprecated the feeling on the part of the' Government that members of the Legislature 
should not pry into the details of the Railway administration and said that the Govern- 
ment most welcome all healtny criticism given with the intention of remedying defects. 
He considered that Indianisation had not been proceeded with on some Railways as ex- 
pected, and pointed out that on the North-West Railway especially it bpd been practically 
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at a itandstill. At regards the amount <A 8$ Inkha meant for glTing Lee Commiiete^i 
coneessions to the officers on Company Bailways^ Mr. Bern Saran Das objected to ookmr 
bar being introdnoed in regard to the emoinments to the services, and wanted to know 
why the State shonld pay lor the officers of Oompanys Railways. Concluding he thought 
that if the new terms for the oonstrnotion of the branch lines did not work well then 
there must be a reconsideration of the question. ’ 

Sir Deva Prasad 6AEVADHISABI compli mented the Railway member and the 
Chief Commissioner on their admirable work in regard to the separation of Railway 
finance, but contested the argument that the logislatuie shonld not dictate in matters of 
details of Railway administration. 

Sir Deva Prasad also joined Sir Maneckjee in the protest that the Government had 
not consttlted the Council in the matter of separation, and incidentally asked why not a 
word had been mentioned in this Council about the publication of the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee report, while an announcement on this had been made by the Government in 
the other House t This kind of ignoring on the part of the Government was not fair to 
this House which had supported the Government (Laughter). He endorsed the other 
observations of his non-official friends as regards Indianisation and grievances ^of third 
class passengers, as also the new terms for construction of feeder lines* 

Concluding Sir Deva Prasad referred to the Howrah Bridge and said that Calcutta* a 
trouble was lack of money. Even if the Bengal Government was not wide awake in this 
matter, as bad been alleged, the Railway Board might come in and construct a Railway 
Bridge between Howrah and Bealdah. ^ 

Mr. HINDLEY, Chief Commissioner of Railways, thanked the Council for the 
appreciative references to the work of the Railway Board in connection with the separation 
of Railway Rnanoe from general finance. Referring to the remarks of Mr. Bell Mr. 
Hindley said that the Government would make every endeavuur to spend the 80 crores 
set apart for rehabilitation of Railways. The Improvements bad already commenced and 
would be pushed through as sp^dily as possible. Regarding the complaint that provision 
had not been made for construction of yards in Bihar and Orissa collieries, Mr. Hindley 
referred to the statistics to prove that during the last eight years they had spent altogether 
nine crores of rupees in improving the facilities in coal fields and very large improvements 
had been made in marketing yards. Loading of ooal during the last few years had 
been higher than at any time in the history of coal trade and this fact showed that 
Government had not neglected the matter. Regarding the plea for more powers to be 
given to Agents and Managers, Mr. Hindley said that decentralisation was the key-note 
of the work of the Railway Board and their relations with the agents and Managers but 
in the present transition period there might be cases which a man in the street might 
regard as unnecessary interference, but the Agents and other representatives of Bailwsya 
who were present at the last Railway Conference in Simla never made any complain on 
the score of interference even when they were asked to exprebs their grievances. 

Referring to Howrah Bridge Mr. Hindley said Calcutta ought not to be halting 
between two opinions on the question but must take a decision and construct the bridge 
which would cost six crores which was not a large sum when compared to several crores 
spent by the Bombay Government in connection with the development schemes. The 
Government of India was doing its best to offer to Calcutta its assistance but they 
could not give financial help to construction of Howrah bridge. As regards open wagons 
for carriage of ooal, the Government of India would wait for the report of the Coal 
Committee before taking any definite decision- The Railway Board was now examining 
into the possibility of revising a certain of their workshop services on a temporary basiii in 
order to construct coaching stock and pcovide for greater number of lower class stock 
and if this was done they would be able to go ahead with their programmes. Coupes 
were being provided not only in upper classes stock bnt also in third class stock. 

The school at Chadaosi would be to train tbe snbordinate staff on Railways 
primarily Orith the object of improving their efficiency and give them opportnnities of 
understandingtheir work, which was of a technical oharaoter. They would have elsssee 
for young officers who would he instmoted in all the aspeots of train working and 
transportation working. In addition, probationary traffic officers 'wonld be trained at 
the school and they would get practical trainii^ on the Railways as well. 

There was no justification for abandoning tbe present main station of Delhi because 
a new city was being erected at Baisina. The main station would carry on traffic for 
many years bat as and when traffic in Baisina incteased, they would provide new 
facilities to meet ^ them. They were not providing for those fadliUes at present in Baisinn 
because there was no need for them now. facilities vronld grow with the volume of 
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pMMBgm* In taj oMe th«M wu no jnitlflootlon fat obondoniBg the pment 

■nhi tfeatioii of Delhi. 

Sir Oharlea INNBS replying to the debate said there was no idea on the part of the 
voTernment of showing any diareapeot to or casting alar npon the Conneil of State 
by not placing before them the reaolntion regarding the separation of Railway finance. 
In matters of this kind which affected both boaineas and financial intereats this GonncU 
was in a better position to advise the Government than the Ziegislative Assembly. If the 
Government did not consult the Council it was because they thought they had got the 
approval of the Conneil to the principle of the scheme when they had obtained from 
four members of this Council who were on the Central Advisory Counoil their approval 
to it. Moreover in the, budget debate last year several speakers inolnding Sir Maneokjee 
had supported the principle of the separation of the Railway budget. If the actual details 
^ the scheme had been brought only to the Legislative Assembly it was because that 
House was the body which had power to sanction expenditure. There was however no 
intention on the part of the Government to show disrespect to this body. (Applause). 
Referring to the criticisms about the new policy in regard to branch lines, the ^ilway 
Member said the terms were out of date and nob^y would come forward with money 
for financing of these lines on those terms. They had therefore to revise the rules in the 
direction of greater liberality. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy had said that a time might come when Government 
might not find it possible to raise money for these lines. If that time ever came then 
the Government of India would be prepared to consider the matter. The, new policy 
was best suited under the circumstances of moment and they could review it* from time 
to time in the light of experiences they would gain. Records of Railway Board were 
full of applications from local Governments asking for construction of branch lines. 
The new terms were that if any local Government found it difficult to raise money for 
the construction of a line which though not remunerative yet was required for administra- 
tive reasons then the Government of India would certainly construct the line provided 
the local Government was prepared to guarantee the interest on their money. This was 
a simple, business-like proposition and local Governments had given their approval to 
it and there were several applications for construction under these terms. 

Regarding arguments for decentralisation, Mr. Bindley had given full reply, but 
he (Sir Charles Innes) added that Government did not deprecate healthy criticism of the 
legislature but did certainly mind questions and resolutions likely to injure the discipline 
and proper working of Railways. If the legislature took up individual cates like alleged 
supersessions and dismissals etc., then certainly they would paralyse the initiative and 
efficiency of Railway administration. He was glad to hear from Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy 
about Indianisation that efficiency must be their watchword. That was what Government 
was ^trying to do and' it would follow that policy while giving effect to the Lee 
Commission’s recommendations for 76 per cent. Indians in Railway services. 

Reduction of third class fare had been urged but reduction of even half a pie would 
mean a loss of four and a half crores. It would be no use making reduction unless they 
were able to carry increased traffic. 

Concluding Sir Charles Innes said I have no fears for the future of Indian 
Railways if only the Central Legislature adheres to its propositions and trust the Railway 
Board and the Government, Then 1 am confident that as the time comes. Railways will 
become more and more efficient instrument for trade and commerce.” (Applause). 

After the speech of Sir Charles the general discussion of the Railway Budget came 
to an end. 

Onthe26TH FEBRUARY Mr, Ebrahim Haroon JAFFER moved the first resolution 
recommending that Local Governments should be directed to include a representative 
of the travelling public elected by recognised Passenger Associations in the Railway 
Advisory Committees in provincial headquarters. Mr. Jaffer, in a short speech, reviewed 
the activities of the Railway Passengers’ Protection Society of India which, by represen- 
tations to the Government of India, brought the local Advisory Committees into 
existence, and said the demand he now made for the representation of Passenger’s Associa- 
tions was only a necessary corollary. If representatives of Passengers’ Associations 
were appointed, the local Advisory Committee would become more nseful. # 

Mr. Lallubbai Samaldas, who was formerly president of the Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee, supported the resolution. 

Mr, Natesan, a member of the Madras Committee, pointed out that on that Com- 
mittee there was already a representative of the Passengers Association, whose suggestions 
were carefully attended to. , 

Mr. Chadwick, Commerce becretary, opposed the resolution as being unnecessary* 
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A great deal of latitade, he said, was given at present to the local Committees, which had 
come into existence only 18 months ago. The Government of India should not so soon 
tie them as regarded the selection of members. Mr. fiaroon Jaffer pressed his resolution, 
which was rejected. 

Haji Ghowdhry Mahomed ISMAIL withdrew his resolution for the reduction of Third 
and Inter-Class fares on the railways to their pre-War level, in view of the general dis* 
cussion on the Bailway Budget the day before. 

Mr. Haroon JAFFEB then moved for the appointment of an expert committee to con- 
sider the advisability of reshaping many of lndia*B most important waterways in order 
to provide heavy water transport to her innermost doors, security of the land against 
erosion, reclamation of land and tidal power for electric schemes. 

Mr, Ley, Industries Secretary, opposed the resolution which was rejected. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY the Council of State turned down a non-official Bill 
passed by the Assembly in the teeth of Government opposition. Sir D. P. SABBA- 
BHlKARl sponsored Mr. Keogy's Bill to do away with the reservation of Railway 
compartments for Enrop(‘ans and Agnlo-Indians. He was supported by Mr. Khaparde, 
while opposed by Sir Maneck jee Dadabhai and Mr. Ismail Chaudhnri. 

Mr. CHADWICK declared, that the present law was flexible to suit altering condi- 
tions. ‘The proposed change would only impose undue restrictions on Railway companies 
regarding arrangements for the convenience of passengers. The Bill was rejected. 

The Council next passed the Assembly president's Salary Bill. 

On the 28TH FEBRUARY before Mr. McWATTERS presented the General Budget in 
the Conncil of State the President announced the result of the elections held for the panels 
of members to sit on various Standing Advisory Committee attached to various departments. 

The Financial Statement 1925-26. 

Mr. McWATTERS then delivered his Budget speech, which lasted 40 minutes. The 
announcements of the surplus, of the remission of Provincial contributions to Madras, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab and Burma, and that Bengal would get a further 
remission of contribution to the extent of Rs. 63 lakhs for the next three years were 
received with cheers. Mr. Bell and the Raja of Digapatbia applauded the statement 
that the import duty on petrol had been reduced to 4 as. a gallon and Mr. Rasa 
Ali and other members showed their appreciation when it was declared that the 
Islamia College, Peshawar, was among other institutions to receive financial aid. 
Concluding the Financial Secretary observed : — ** We hope the corner has been turned 
and that we are actually advancing on the road to social progress. Local Governm< nts 
will now have an opportunity to develop industry, agriculture, education and sanitation 
and such other services as will lead to enlightenment.'* (Cheers). 

The speech of Mr. MeWatters contained nameroas figures without any reference to 
notes and was delivered with such ease and clearness that officials and non-officials joined 
in warmly congraidlatiug him. 

Recruitment to Public Services. 

On the 2ND MARCH, after interpellatious, Syed RAZA Ali moved that early steps 
be taken to modify the existing system of recruitment for public services on the following 
lines 

(a) A just and adequate share in public services whether recruited by competition or 
selection should be fixed for the Muslim community. 

(b) In case of services recruited by competition particularly, the Indian Civil and 
Police Services, two lists of successful candidates, one for Non-Muslim candidates and the 
other for Muslim candidates, should be prepared and from each list as many candidates 
as ther^^may be vacancies available for the men on that list, should be chosen in the 
order of merit, and 

(c) A minimum standard of qualification should be prescribed and no candidate who 
fails to satisfy such standard should be selected for appointment. 

Ml? Raza Ali said he would not have brought this resolution but for the conviction 
that it would enable to remote much of unpleasantness that existed between the two 
communities. This resolution, if passed, would remove the apprehensions of the 
Mahomedan community as to its future in a self-governing India. It was the duty of 
non-Muslims to support this resolution and satisfy the Muslims, just as it was the duty of 
Muslims to asBurg their Hindu friends that in their relation with their co-religiopists in 
iorcign countries, they would place the interests of India first and communal oonsidera- 
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tiaiM next Mr. Baia Ali then reviewed the history of the Mmlim deasncL When Loid 
Minto WM Vioeroy an inflnentiel deputation consisting of representative Maslims in 
India represented their grievances and separate representation was created in the Minto- 
MorleyBeforms. This set Mussalman fears at rest for some time. Had it not been for 
the Lucknow Pact of Mussalmans would not have helped to bring the Reforma 

Scheme into existence. The principle of this pact was separate representation in Legis- 
lative bodies. But as regards services, the first commission appointed was in 1886 and 
the question which he (Mr. Baza Ali) raised even then for the commission stated that by 
open competition they would be only excluding some important classes of India and give 
undue benefit to ether communities, especially the Hindus who bad an earlier start in 
University education. The same question figured again in the deliberations of th» 
Islington com^uission which also made similar observations as regards the eileot of 
unrestricted competitive examination. But unfortunately the conditions which existed 
in 1912 obtained even to day. Since the examination for recruitment for the 1.0.8. had 
been held in India, not a single i»tabomedan had been appointed. This was the result of 
the operation of the competitive principle. He at the same time admitted that the 
position was not so bad in the Imperial Police Service where (Government had exercised 
their power of nomination more liberally. Unless they fixed a certain standard for 
Muslims that community would go unrepresented in the services. Fortunately, thia 
principle was in force in the United Provinces. Dr. Paranjpye in his presidential address 
at the last Lucknow session of the Liberal Federation endorsed the introduction of 
certain minimum percentage in order to see that backward communities did not suffer in 
competition. The Legislative Assembly had discussed this question several times. On 
one occasion Sir Malcolm Hailey, in accepting a resolution in an amendod form declared 
that the Government would see to prevent preponderance of any oue class or community 
in the services under the direct control of the Government of India and there would be 
no overweigbing of one province or community. Not only the Government but also public 
men in India stood committed to adequate representation of minority interests. The 
position in the Imperial Services was far from satisfactory and efforts must be made to* 
redress the grievances of Muslims. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN on behalf of the Government maiie an important announce- 
ment and at the same time expressed inability to accept the resolution. He admitted 
this was the most important subject, because, whatever their Government might bo in 
future, the services which were the hands of the Government must be efficient and nothing 
could be done to impair them. When he referred to the servicefl, he referred to both 
Europeans and Indians, who had set an admirable example of integrity an i public spirit. 
Now that the Lee Commission’s recommendations had been accepted, it was natural that 
there should be anxiety in some quarters about the effect of the changes. The Govern- 
ment of India, in giving effect to their policy, remark that the Indian element in all 
grades and branches of adoiinistration must rely primarily on their measuros for recruit- 
ment. What was offered to the new recruit, whether Indian, European or whatever race, 
was a career open to talent and once admitted to public services, his fortunes lay in his 
own hands. He roust not rely for advancement on favour or favouritism, but on his own 
industry, energy and capacity. Promotion must go by merit and selection for posts 
requiring special qualificatious must be determined by strict regard for the n'lcessary 
qualifications and general public interest. As regards the existing members in the 
services. Sir Alexander Muddiman made it clear that Indianisation would not be by the 
door of supersession. 

Procetding, the Home Member said it was clear that the Government should not rush 
to make changes in the system of recruitment ; but there was no doubt that the standard 
of efficiency must be maintained. That was the principle from which they could not 
depart. Sir Malcolm Hailey had made it clear in the Assembly in the debate on a similar 
resolution that in making new recruitment in the services under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India, steps would be taken to secure that the services were not nnduly over- 
weighted with representatives of anyone community or province, and as far as possible, 
the claims of the communities would be considered. In the competitive examination held 
in Allahabad in 1923 and 1924, 45 Indian candidates were successful, but there was 
no Mahomadan. But the Government exercised their power of nominatioii a^d out of 
eight candidates appointed under the process three were Mabommedans. In the Police 
service also out of 27 candidates successful in the competitive examination in 1922 and 
1923 eight were Mahomadans ; bet under nomination two Mahomadans were taken. The 
results of the examination did call for reflection. The position at present wa^ summed up 
in the absolutely unexceptionable formula accepted by the Assembly although it was 
negatively worked ; but the trouble lay in applying that formula and ne did not see how 

27 
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they conld present Ofer-weigbting of one commnnitj m the deeiiion wae in the hande of 
those who applied for admission ; but there must be a general list and not a separate list . 
and what was more imporunt than the test of examination was the test of character. 

Continuing Bir Alexander said ‘*1 admit there is need for adequate representation 
of the minority communities ; but we cannot impair efficiency of the services by admitting 
persons not quaiitied. We do contemplate extension of the pre^nt anangement to secure 
representation of the minority inteiests provided there is adequate qualilication. At 
present, we reserve one-third of the vacancies in the i.C.B. which will be tilled by direct 
xecruitment in India. To reuress inequalities we propose in future to reserve one-third 
of the whole of Indian recruitment. We shall* as in the past* normally appoint officers 
by observing the retiiiiltB of competitive examinations. If the insults are satisfactory, we 
ahall be in no difficulty. If not, we shall resort to the process of nomination. We shall 
nominate as far as possible to those vacancies candidates who sat for the competitive 
examination and attained the adequate standard. If there are no sneb candidates we may 
have to adopt other means of obtaining them. If we cannot obtain candidates with 
adequate qualification we shall not appoint them. Ilegarding the other three All-India 
services (Police, Engineering and Forest), we shall similaiiy reserve one-third of the total 
vaoancies (applause). Concluding the Home Member pointed out that the statement 
he had made must go far towards meeting the wishes of Mr. Baza Ali and advised him 
to withdraw the resolution. 

On the 3BD MABCH the Council of State passed without discussion the Cantonments 
Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

On the motion of Mr. Crerar the House agreed to a small vei bal alteration in the 
Bill to amend the Prisons Act as passed by the assembly. « 

The Oouncil agreed to the changes made by the Assembly to the Obscene Publications 
Bill. Bir Maneckjee Dadabhoy maintained that the changes made by the Assembly were 
auperflaons but it had become the fashion of the Assembly not to accept any Bill passed 
by this House without some change or other. He did not, however, like to oppose these 
unnecessary changes because that would necessitate a joint session of both the House. 

Bestriction of Opium to Medical Consumption. 

On the 4TH MABCH, in the Council of Btate, Bir Devapiasad BABBADHlKABI 
moved that early steps be taken to set* that as iar as possible only medicinal use of 
•opium should be countenanced in India and that the Government should confer with 
representatives of all sections of the people as to how restriction to medicinal use could 
be carried out in practice. 

The mover said that this question bad assumed an acute form as a result of the 
Oeneva Conference, He did not wish to challenge the whole of the opium policy of the 
Government but to deal with the restriction of actual consumption as far as poesible to 
medical needs. Mr, Campbell, India's representative at the Geneva Conference, made 
A reservation when he said that the Guveiument of India could not consent to restrict 
the cultivation ef opium to medical and scientific requirements because in India the 
drug could not be thus restricted without great hardship. It was this statement to 
which he (Bir Devaprasad) objected because it was precisely what was contained in Lord 
Hardinge’s despatch of 1911 ana which had now become the heus classicus of the Govern- 
ment of India on the subject. In that despatch it was stated: Eon-medical uses 
are so interwoven with medical uses that it is not possible to draw a distinction between 
them. It is not necessary that the growth of the poppy and the manufacture and sale 
of opium should be prohibited exotpt for medical purposes. Whatever may be the case 
in other countries, centuries of experience have taught the people of India discretion 
in the use of the drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in Indian life." 

Mr. McWaTTBBS, on behalf of the Government opposed the resolution as being un- 
necessary and detailed the steps which the Government were taking in the direction 
•desired. ' Speaking on the external aspect of the qneation, Mr. MeWatters pointed out 
that the Government had by the agreement of 1911 prohibited the export of opium to 
China, but there had been a recindescenoe of opium cultivation in China itself, with the 
xesnit tj^at opium was grown more in China than perhaps in an]r other part of the world. 
The Government of India then restricted the export of Indian opium to other Far Eastern 
maikets. The effect of this restriction was that instead of 42,600 chests yielding Bs. 8 
mores revenue in 1910, there was the sale of only 7,500 ebists yielding Bs. 1,21,00,000 
in the current year. Then, as a result of the Hague ConventiOD, India adopted a system 
by which no cpium was exported except under license of the Government of the importing 
oouutiy. The CK)veinmcnt were endeavouring to cany out this policy and the Govern- 
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flMnt would not be influenoed by any finaneiai ooatideratioad. Should any country 
wish to reduce the consumption and eradicate the evil toe iilavernoieuc oC iujia would 
not say no. 

The resolution was lost without a division. 

Life Assurance Claims, 

Mr. SETHNA then introduced his Bill to amend*the Succession Certiticate Act, 1889^ 
and in moving that it be referred to a Joint Committee of the Council and the Assembly 
of twelve members explained that its object was to incorporate a provision whereby 
any claimant to life assurance policy monies would be compelled to apply for a succession 
certificate in proof of his title. Difficulty had been experienced, he said, by reason 
of subordinate courts (in Bengal for instance) having held that a certificate was not 
necessary in certain cases. The certificate would be issued at a small cost to the claimant 
and the claim would be immediately settled. All life assurance companies, whether 
Indian or non-Indian with their head offices in India or elsewhere, conld not but favour 
this Bill because of the help it would extend to them. If such a provision as that con- 
templated in the Bill was not expressly oontained in the Act, life assurance companies 
stood the risk of having to pay a claim twice over, should it be proved subsequently 
that the title they first accepted was at all erroueons. ft had been suggested by some 
lawyers that if it was provided that the word ** debt ** in the Act already in existence were 
atat^ to include moneys payable upon the death of a person under a policy of life assur- 
ance, then the position could be met. If the proposed Committee was of that opinion^ 
be bad no objection to its being considered. 

Mr. GKERAR, on behalf of the Government, accepted the reference of the Bill to a 
Joint Committee. The Government, he. said, fully appreciated the points mentioned by 
Mr. Natesan. It was desirable tbat Local Governments should be given an opportunity 
to express their opinion and to ascertain public opinion on the merits of the Bill. If the 
Bill was referred to a Joint Committee the Government of India wonld, by executive order^ 
obtain the opinion of Local Governments and High Courts. 

The motion for reference of the Bill to a Joint Committee was then accepted. 

On the motion of Mr. CREBAR the Indian Prisons Bill, giving effect to certain recom- 
mendations of the Jail Committee, was passeii. 


General Discussion of the Budget 

SIMLA— STH MARCH 1925. 

On the 5TH MARCH, the business of the Council of State was confined to the general 
discussion of the budget. Sir Umar HAYAT KHAN was the first to speak on the Budget. 
He congratulated the Finance Member on the surplus budget. He thanked the Govern- 
ment for the reduction in provincial contribntions and for the pronouncement regarding 
Muslims in the services. The Mosiims did not want any reform or any Govern- 
ment in which their voice might be drowned. He nrged that the money reduced in 
provincial contributions should be set apart for sanitation and edneation. 

The Hon'ble Mr. SETHNA congratulated Sir Basil Blackett for turning the corner 
after five successive deficit years and launching India again into surpluses. It was high 
time tbat this result was attained particularly because of the increase of several ororea 
of rupees in taxation since the date of the reforms. He hoped that Sir Basil was oorreot 
in his assumption that exchange would not go lower than one shiling six pence, and 
tbat the Government wonld do all in their power to prevent its going lower. This 
assumption was strengthened by their propoiAl relating to the ways and means where n 
red notion of cash balance in London by 179 crores was proposed. 

Mr. Sethna, dealing with excbaogf, said the Indian Merchants Chamber and 
Bureau, of which he was the President, did not see eye to eye with the Finance Member 
and invited him to visit the Bureau on his way to England so that they jaight have 
an opportunity of meeting his arguments. India might not be the heaviest taxed country 
in the world, but taking into account its poverty India conld not by any means be said U> 
be lightly taxed. Then again there was the dread of the recommendations of the Taxation 
Committee now sitting and Mr. Sethna asked his Committee to take note of tiie unanimona 
conclusions of the Royal Commission in regard to taxation in New Zealand. 
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Alter tbukking tbe Comiiumder-iii-Cblet for reducing the MiliUrj expenditniCi 
Hr. Sethna compiaiDcd that in the Budget Bengal had been nndnly lavoared and thia 
partiality of Sir Basil towards Bengal might be doe to the fhct that he first saw the li^ht 
day in Calcutta. But this partiality was beyond comprehension when the Government 
•of India did not know whether there would be surpluses in the next two years or not. 
Bombay bad been treated as a step-child although like Bengal she had been clamouring 
lor revision of the Heston settlement under which the Nation-building departments were 
practically arrested for want of funds. Bombay was an industrial province and in a 
normal year the amount of Incometax and Super tax collected in it was about one third 
ot the total of the whole of India under that head. A fair percentage of this collection^ 
Mr. Sethna claim^. was urgently needed for Bombay to enable the Transferred Depart- 
ments to progress as they ought to. If more cotton mills of Bombay had not gone to the 
walls than now, it was because they laid by reserves during the boom period ; but now so 
heavy were their losses that Mr. Sethna feared that the Income tax and Super tax 
revenue from the Bombay Presidency must drop by far more than a crore of rupees from 
the average in a normal year. 

If Bombay was left in the cold in the matter of relief in provincial contribution, it 
had fared worse still on the subject of cotton excise. This duty was an obnoxious one 
and one of the greatest wrongs done to this country under British administration and was 
a standing bloc on their financial policy. While relief was being afforded from the 
surplus to some of the provinces in their contribution and also to the services in higher 
pay and emoluments in accordance with the Lee Commission’s recommendations, against 
the wishes of the people, the Finance Member did not choose to make even a passing 
reference to this most vexatious tax. 

Mr. tiethna proceeding criticised the policy of the Government in writing off so large 
A sum as 428 crores made up of 82 lakhs, being discount charges on the 1923 loan 
and 8*41 crores of loans and advances to the Persian Government. This policy, he 
said, was contrary to what 8ir Basil Blackett himself advocated a year ago. The sum 
^f 8*41 crores was entirely the look-out to be repaid by them and it must therefore be 
struck off from India’s suspense account. He mentioned these items with a view to 
show that if only the Government had had the will, it could have easily repealed the 
Cotton Excise duty and earned the gratitude of the nation and removed the suspicion 
that the duty was continued to help Lancashire at India’s expense. If the Labonr 
Government had been now in power, they would have done justice to India in this 
respect. Possibly opposition to the removal of this duty at present might have come 
from the present Conservative Government. In this connection Mr. Sethna suggested to 
His Excellency Lord Beading to discuss this point with the Secretary of State when be 
would be in England on leave. 

Mr. Sethna regretted that the Government had not reduced the Customs duty on 
motor car in spite of a universal desire to that effect. Motors were not a luxury, but 
a necessity and Mr, Sethna quoted the views of the Chairman of the Trades AsKOCiation 
delivered in Calcutta sometime ago. The speaker objected to the tax not being levied 
on the importation of silk, matches, etc., in the Indian States that had an opening to 
the sea and which passed them on to British India dishonestly. The continuation of 
higher postal rates was a misfortune. 

Conclnding, Mr. Sethna referred to the Government proposal to refund duty to 
oertain provincial Governments in respect of the purchase of stores by those Governments 
outside India and urged on the Government the necessity of consolidation of Stores rules 
involving a deliberate policy to secure the Indian Industries a fair chance of success. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY congratulatecl the Finance Member for presenting a surplus 
Budget, but the surplus had been achieved after a succession of year, in which heavy 
taxations were imposed. Except the fact that customs revenue bad increased by 
2*72 crores, there had not been a general response in the matter of trade as anticipated 
by the Finance Member. The Textile Industry was still passing through a critical 
period a^d was living on its resonroes. If the sitnation continued, he feared a terrible 
orisis might result in India. The surplus of 8*24 crores presented by the Finance 
Member, did not represent the tine prosition. It bad been anived at by making important 
modifications in the financial policy of the Government. He. failed to understand the 
expediency of the policy of writing off eighty-two lakhs, being disconnt charges of 1923 
loan and 8*41 crores of loans and advances to the Persian Government. This figure 
added to 8*24 crores of surplus, brought the total figure up to seven crores. The Govern- 
ment of India ought to have utilised this amount not only to remission of Provincial 
contributions, but also to removing oertain imposts which were regarded by the country 
as wholly unjusl. He did not grudge the remission of contributions to Madras, United 
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Provinoeii^ Panjab and Burma, and eren to Bengali beoanoe it wai the poliqr of the GtoTern- 
ment to work gradually to the extinction of the oontribntioni, but it was the nsiial piaotioa 
when a surplus occurred that the general tax-payer must get the advantage in the shape 
of a reduction of tax. There, however , appeared to be no hope for it this year, nor in the 
coming three years, if the policy of the Government was not to afford relief to the general 
tax-payer till the Provincial contributions were wiped oft Then it was a policy that 
was open to serious objection not only in this House but also in the country at large. He 
did not see why 73 lakhs should be kept in reserve while the estimate of the revenue lor 
the next year had been placed on the most cautious estimate and while the Government 
had already kept up their sleeves a surplus of 4*26. The country had a right to get back 
this money in the form of some ralief to the general tax-payer. A surplus of 72 lakhs 
against possible disappointments was not justified and if the time came for reapportion- 
ment of this sum a very large portion of it should go to Bomlm which had a superior 
claim. As one who had signed the majority report of the Fiscal Commission, Sir 
Maneckjee Dadabhoy supported the claim for reduction, if not immediate abolition of 
Cotton Excise Duty which was promised by Lord Hardinge. He was glad that a sum of 
4*78 crores had been provided for rCilnction or avoidance of public audit. This policy 
would raise the credit of India in the world. He was sorry that there had been ill* 
conceived opposition in the Assembly to this policy, but ho assured Sir Basil Blackett of 
the support of this Council in this matter. Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy complained that 
super-tax had been kept very high and in this connection promised the Finance 
Member support of this Council to any measure to prevent evasion of the tax. The 
euper-tax had alienated the commercial community of India including the Marwari 
community from the Government. It was destructive of industrial initiative and enterprise. 
“ This Assembly, constituted as it is of Swarajists, might be reluctant to reduce this tax 
now because it is anxious to create differences between the Government and the commercial 
community ; but as a friend of the Government let mo tell you that the present policy 
is a ruinous one. Before concluding, let me thank the Commander-in-Chief for reducing 
Military expenditure and hope that he will see his way to bring down the figure to 
what the Inchcape Committee had recommended, namely, 60 crores.*' 

Mr. BELL congratulated the Finance Member on the favourable budget, and congratu- 
lated particularly Mr. MeWatters on the extraordinary grasp of fletails of the financial 
position when he lucidly explained ail obscure points in presenting the budget. Mr. Bell 
took DO exception to the writing off of 82 lakhs being discount charges on 1023 loan 
and 341 lakhs being amount of advances made to the Persian Government, because 
this was obviously a desirable procedure in each case. The first was a liability which 
they knew about, but the second was a liability of which they had no knowledge. It 
bad been hanging over their heads, but came as a shock with the result that more than 
half of the real surplus of a good financial year had been wiped out in meeting it. 
But this House was entitled to know from the Finance Member whether there were other 
such sums for which provision might have to be made in future budgets, lleferriiig to 
custome figures, Mr. Bell pointed out that the protective duties imposed last year bad 
imposed on the country a burden of 2 and a one-forth crores. This was only a part of 
the burden and who would have to bear the greater portion of it was known to all. As 
regards exchange, Mr. Bell said the more optimistic view of the Finance Member last 
year had been justified. He did not wish to refer too often to the policy of protection 
as a result of which a certain Act was passed last June, but this Council would observe that 
within a few months of passing of Steel protection Act a further burden bad been placed 
on the shoulders of the public and that before the end of the current month a sum of sixty- 
two lakhs would have been paid in bounties and that was not the end of it by any means. 
Now that the storm raised over the recommendations of the Lee Commission had passed 
over and further time given for reflection, Mr. Bell did not think there w'as any member of 
this House who did not feel gratified that it bad been possible to include in the revised 
figures for the current year provision to the extent of 26 lakhs towards pay, pension and 
concessions to superior services and that their claims bad been met to some extent. The 
provision for avoidance of public debt was not one that would impose a very seriou s 
annual burden on the finances of the country. As regards Military expenditure Mr. Bell 
said that no country with great responsibilities could afford to take great risks and trUHted 
that in their anxiety to effect every possible reduction, the Government would n^ be tempt- 
ed to sacrifice eflScirncy to economy. Here Mr. Bell thanked the Government Tor passage 
concessions to officers of superior civil services granted in terms of the recommendations 
made by the Lee Commission, (''ontinuing Mr. Bell assured Government that Bengal would 
be very grateful for further remission of provincial contributions for three years. Bengal 
also rejoiced in no grudging spirit to find that it had been possible to announce substantial 
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rednotlons in contribntions of Nndims, Uirieed ProTinoes, Punjab and Barma, Tfiiej 
trusted that in not too distant future these ProTincial contributions would be entirely 
and permanently oanoelled* because they recognised that until this was done it wonld 
not in the first place be possible for provinces financially embarassed as they were to 
develop along their own lines or in the second place for the (Government to turn their 
attention to reduction of other taxation which was at present seriously hampering 
development of the country 

dir Devaprasad SABBADHIKABI said the discussion in the Council on the Budget 
reminded him of the discussion in the Councils of pre Minto Morley days, because the 
Finance Bill was now framed on the basis of discussion in the Assembly and this Council 
was powerless to do anything in the matter. He did not think that there was any 
immediate necessity for providing for redemption of debt because there was salt duty 
which still stood at the certificated level and postal rates bad to be reduced. Touching 
Provincial contributions Sir Devaprasad said that what Bengal got was only bare justice 
but at the same time he put in a plea for revision of the Meston award. As regards 
Military expenditure he supported the observations of Mr. Natesan and took Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan to task or his remarks about a National Army. What the Council wanted 
was that the Army should be national in the real and larger sense of the term, 

Mr. Ramsarandas :~-How many years should it take 7 

Sir Devaprasad : — ** I do not think any honest soldier thinks that it will take a 
thousand years. Let there be not one Dehra Dun College, but ten, because military 
education is one of the essential factors of nation building. My complaint is that more 
provision had not been made for military education. Reference has been made to Sir 
B. N. Mitra*s and Lord Rawlinson's mission to England in connection with the settlement 
of the War Office claims. We must be thankful for what has been done by them ; but 
my regret is that a great deal more could not be done. One cannot fail to recognise the 
immense services of Sir B. N. Mitra and 1 am glad recognition of it came from the 
Government, when they select him for the post of Executive Councillor, and I hope that 
in that Council he will not get spoiled**. (Laughter) 

H. E. Lord BAWLINSON said that the reasons for reduction in Military Ex- 
penditure were largely due to the strict economy instituted by the assistance of the 
Inchcape Committee and to the return of normal times compared with what was obtained 
some five years ago. Nr. Natesan had referred to the feeling of suspicion that existed 
throughout the country with regard to the intentions and policy of the Government on 
Military expenditure. There was no denying that suspicion existed and it was one 
of the greatest difficulties which he and the Government bad to overcome. He doubted 
whether they would ever overcome that suspicion. After all, they were all suspicious 
when their interests were in the hands of somebody else, those actual motives and desires 
they did not quite understand. It was only human nature that there must be some 
suspicion as to whether their immediate interests would be pushed in the direction they 
all desired. There was nothing that be could say, that would eliminate and overcome 
the whole of that suspicion. The Government of India bad done their best and would 
continue to do their best to overcome that suspicion and to deserve a little more confidence ; 
but be could not say when they would be ever able to entirely overcome that doubt. 
Reference had been made to the visit of himself and Sir B, N. Mitra to London in con- 
nection with disputes with the War Office. Here again, there was suspicion that the 
interests of India were not perhaps being pushed with the strength that they might have 
been. Sir B. N. Mitra and he himself had fought haid on this matter before the higher 
authorities, who would not do everything in their ffivonr, but the results they were able 
to achieve would mature to the benefit of India at no distant date. 

Mr, Lalnbhai S AM ALDAS said that, tnough they bad their differences with Sir Basil 
Blackett, he felt that the Budget showed they bad a sincere cause for congratulation. 
The speaker drew the attention of the Finance Member to the feelings expressed by 
Lord On; ton for State aid to Indian Industries. A special responsibility lay on the 
Government to raise the country industrially. The claim of the most important industry 
should not, tberdore, have been neglected and the Cotton Excise Duty should have been 
remitted. He said that India had enough of oonunnnal jealousies and deprecated the 
introduclfon of Provincial jealousies. He pointed out that, while Sir Basil Blackett had 
liimself laid down a year ago that payments of discount on loans were spread over a 
nomber of years, he had himself this year gone back on that principle by providing 
paying off discount in a lump sum. He said that the Finance Member the day before took 
objection to the remarks that he had shown symMthy to Calcutta and antipathy to 
Bombay. The speaker did not question the Finance Member^s motive, but pressed with 
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equal force that Bombay's view was also pat forward in the interest of the whole of 
India and that Sir Basil Blaekett bad onneoessarily emphasised in his Bndget speeoh that 
Bombay was pressing reversion c£ exchange solely in her interest. 

Sir 8. B. M. M. Annamalai CHETTIAR said that it was a very interesting Budget 
because of the separation of Hailway from Oeneral Budget. He said that the general 
Mxpayer had the first claim to the surplus and that the Bieston award was unjust because 
it led to heavier burden on some Province than on the other. It was a matter of grati- 
fioation that the military expenditure was reduced and he appealed to the Commauder- 
in-Chief to effect further reduction so that money so saved might be spent on nation- 
building departments. He said lach of funds in his Province had stood in the way of 
education and sanitation and felt grateful to the Finance Biember for partial relief given 
by reduction of Provincial contribution. He concluded by saying that the era of deficits 
was over and the era of hope and progress was ahead. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT thanked the House for the shower of congratulations which 
would encourage him, and the Finance Department to continue to do their best. He agreed 
with the last sptaker as to the paramount need for the development of agriculture. 
By reducing provincial contribution the Government was precisely doing the same and 
was helping the provincial Governments to push forward their programme in respect 
of nation-building department. The Finance Biember then began to calculate that if 
he were to accept the suggestions made by the various members of t he House to reduce 
taxation then he would find himself on the wrong side to the extent of 20 crores instead 
of having his surplus of 75 lakhs. 

Sir Basil .Blackett referred to the suggestion of Sir Bianeckji Dadabhoy that 
the realised surplus of over 4 crores iu 1223-24 should have been used to take off 
the cotton excise duty aud super tax. He could have done so because the surplus was not 
recurring, and he could not utilise it for giving up recurring sources of taxation. The 
answer was so simple. Instead of using the surplus of four crores for reduction of the 
debt, he had used 80 lakhs out of it to pay off discount of the Loan, and 341 lakhs iu 
respect of loan to the Persian Government. By paying off 80 lakhs in a lump sum he 
had increased the surplus of the year by four and half lakhs, and bad relieved the Fiuauce 
of a similar obligation for a number of years. 

As for the provision for 341 lakhs he did not agree with B4r. Bell that it had been 
disclosed for the first time. It had appeared as an outstanding amount in the accounts 
of the Secretary of State. It has been shown in the audit report of the Home Auditor. 
Of course it had not hitherto drawn the attention of the members. The liability 
which was covered by 341 lakhs was without dispute, and was incurred more than 
nine years ago, and the reasons for it had now become a matter of history. There 
was of course a dispute about the expenditure incurred in East Persia which 
the Government of India had refused to recognise as their liability, while the War 
Office had always claimed that India shared the liability, India's point of view was 
forcefully reprevented by Lord Hawlinson, the Commander-in-Chief and Sir B. N. filitra 
in England recently. As a result of that, new proposals were under consideration, and 
fioon they hoped to come to an agreement. He assured Mr. Bell that the liability would 
not be very heavy, that the current year's surplus would be enough to meet it. India 
also had claims against the War Office and on the whole they did nut know which side 
the final balance would go. 

The Finance Member then dealt with the question of Cotton Excise Duty. He 
admitted that Lord Hardinge gave a pledge that the duty would be removed as soon as 
financial consideratious permitted it. Of course this pledge was given in 1215 when the 
Provincial contributions formed no part of the central revenue. Logically therefore so 
long as the provincial contribution remained they could not say that they bad a surplus 
and could not devote their attention to reducing the central taxation. Some members had 
referred to the fact that he was keeping 74 lakks as too big a surplus against contingencies 
and misadventure. The Finance Member explained that out of this only I 8 lakhs surplus 
was recurring, which could be available for either further reduction in the contribution 
or in Uxation, but he asked if the House thought that 18 lakhs was a big surplus to 
carry with them against unforeseen contingencies. By asking him to reduce the Cotton 
Excise Duty on the basis of the non-recurring surplus they were really ptTtting hia 
balance on the wrong side. Next year he would however assure the House that the 
Government of India have every intention of fulfilling the pledge in respect of the 
Cotton Excise Duty (applause) but the time had not yet arrived. They must admit 
that the claims cf the pjovinces were prior and supposing the Cotton Excise Duty were 
now abolised, it would only postpone the day when the contribution of the Bombay 
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Go?erament would be reduced and remitted and the queetioii of the Ifeeton award would 
be reopened. 

The Finanoe Member amured Mr, Lalluhhai Samaldae that the speaker's remarks 
about Bombay in his Budget did not question the sincerity of Bombay in holding the 
opinion about the Exchange honestly. Only Bombay appeared to have paid lesser atten- 
tion to the interests of India as a whole. Se remin led Mr. Lallnbhai that Bombay had 
never minced words in vigorously attacking the Finance Department of the Government 
of India. (Laughter.) 

Sir Basil Blackett next replied to the various suggestions made. He said the remission 
of kerosene duty would mean considerable loss to t^ revenue. On the other hand reduc-» 
tion in petrol duty might bring in an increased revenue. He admitted that the super- 
tax diminished savings, and that its remission would help the trade by cheapening money. 
Similarly high tax on motors was hindering full development of a useful form of trans- 
portation. He mentioned that commercial cars did not pay 30 per cent duty, but only 
private cars were so charged. The Government could not, however, indulge yet in the 
luxury of taking off these taxes. There were other forms of taxes, which weighed 
heavily on the poor. He did not want to draw a distinction between the rich and the 
poor and admitted that the industrial and agricultural development of India was retarded 
by high taxation. They were not, however, within sight of early action in the direc- 
tion of reduction in taxation. Concluding Sir Basil Blackett again defended the debt 
redemption scheme and warned those who wanted to raid it partly that they would be 
making India pay the same amount by way of interest that they were now paying in 
the sinking fund. 

Thus the Budget discussion came to an end and the Council adjourned for a week. 

On the 12TH MARCH, the Council of State reassembling, on the motion of the 
Commander-in-Ohief the Cantonments House Accommodation Act Amendment Bill as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly was passed. 

Ha] Pilgrims Bill. 

Sir Mahomed HABIBULLAH, moved the consideration of the Haj Pilgrims Bill, as 
passed by the Assembly. He regarded it as a humanitarian piece of legislation. He 
related the inconvenience and discomfort to which pilgrims were put in the course of 
their tours. Either public funds had to come to the rescue to repatriate destitute 
Moslems to India, or private charities had to be tapped for the same purpose. That state 
of affairs should be ended. There was no question of mending it. The present age 
of destitution had been increasing during the last few year,, and in 1924 it became 
necessary for the Government to introduce an experimental system of demanding the 
deposit of return tickets in the case of every pilgrim intending to go to the H^jaz. 
Tlie result was that the percentage appreciably decreased. But when it was remembered 
that there was still an element of option in that system, it was not possible to eradicate 
the evil altogether. It wa4 not fair to the general tax-payer that the Government of 
India should be called upon to shoulder the financial responsibility incidental to the 
repatriation of a large number of pilgrims who went without means to return to their 
homes. In 1921 the Government had to spend Rs. 40,000, in 1923-21 the expenditure 
was Rs. 35,000. It therefore became necessary to devise means for suppressing the evil. 
The Dutch East Indies and Malaya, both of which contributed 42 per cent, of the 
pilgrims every year, had introduced a compulsory return ticket system. 

The Bill was passed without opposition. 

Mr. CHADWICK moved the consideration of the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Bill 
as passed by the Assembly. The Bill was pasted withont any opposition. 

Frontier Committee Report. 

Bycii RAZA ALl moved a resolution urging the Government to give effect at 
an early date to the Frontier Committee Report. He referred to the events which led to the 
appointment of the Committee. That Committee examined 22 official witnesses, 18 of 
whom were European officers. The non-offioial Indian witnesses examined numbered 76, 
of whom 28 were Hindus, the rest being Musaimans. The widest publicity was given to 
the proceedings of the Committee, which attracted even the non-co-operators, who ten- 
dered their evidence. It was unfortonate that the report of the Committee was not 
unanimous. Messrs. Rangachariar and Samartb bad drawn up their own separate report, 
but that did not affect the question contained in bis resolution. The main question before 
the Committee was whether it was expedient to separate the unadministered tracts from 
the five Settled Districts of the Frontier and if so, whether those five Settled Districts 
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e^d be resMlgaiMted with the Paniab, a$ it wee before l»00 when thej were 
diimembemi from the Paa]ab, aad if aeparatiou was uat expedient and ainalsamatioa 
with the Pansab impossible, what administratiFe reforms were neoessary. 

The Majority section of the Committee had, in view of the intimate relations that 
ezisM between the people of the cis-border and trans-border area^, came to the oon> 
elusion that separation of the tracts was impossible. Expert opinion on the question 
was wide and voluminous. When separation of the Settled Districts from the aoioininis 
areas was conside^ impossible, the Majority cou8eqa.intly ruled out the ainalgamation 
of the Settled Districts with the Punjab. The Majority then proceeded to make liberal 
recommendations lor the administration of the r'rontier districts. They suggested the 
establishment of a legislation therein and the appointment of an Executive Council and 
a Minister. It was proposed to give Hindus double their share of represemtation in the 
Council on the lines of the Congress-League Pact of lUlb. The Majority further 
recommended the appointment of an Additional Judicial Commissioner and suggested a 
drastic curtailment ot the Frontier Crimes B^ulatioo. Such were the liberal recommenda- 
tions by the Committee, which Mr. Baza Ali contented should be given effect to without 
any delay, because the people of the Frontier were getting impatient at not having 
obtained any kind of reforms along with the rest of India in 1919. 

Subsequently, after a long debate, the resolution was withdrawn. 

Savings Bank Interest on Maliomeilan Deposits. 

Mr, Haroon JaFFBB moved that the Qovornment should keep a separate account of 
the interest payable by the Government on deposit accounts in the Post Offloe savings 
banks opened by Mahomedan depositors who, owing to their religious belief, had made a 
request that no interest should be. crediteii to them, and that that sum should be set aside 
as a special fund, to which also any interest on Government Securities foregone by 
Mahomedan holders under similar circumstances should be credited, it was proposed that 
that fund should be utilised in awarding scholarships to poor Mahomedan students in 
the Moslem University at Aligarh. There were several Mahomedans who refused to take 
interest through religious scruples on loans and deposits in banks. Whatever the origin or 
justification of the idea the effect could not be ignored that some Mahomedans considered it 
a meritorious deed enjoined by religion to forego interest. They kept money in banks 
only for safe custody, and they invested in Government Becurities as a means of providing 
safety fur their savings, if education was to spread among Mahomedans, the vast 
majority of whom were very poor and backward, then the suggestion should be adopted^ 
The Government could not have any objection to utilising the money for that noble cause? 
It was not their moucy, but the money of the Mahomedan depositors. It was not 
difficult to devise machinery for awarding and distributing the proposed scholarships. 

Haji Ismail Choudbry, Khan Bahib Aman Ali and Mr, Yamin Khan supported the 
resolution. They said it was a laudable object and the Moslem community were in favour 
of the resolution. 

Mr. MeWATTEBS explained what he called the non-committal attitude of the 
Government. He said that in the savings banks the Mahomedans had at present Bs. 3 
and half lakhs bearing interest at about Bs. 10,000 . There would be no diffloulty in 
keeping a separate account of that for whatever object that would be decided upon. 
Begarding cash certificates also, there would be no difficulty. But the trouble was in. 
Government securities, which were transferable. If the community favoured the proposal 
of Mr. Jaffer, then Government would have to introduce a system by which all Maho- 
medan investors in Government securities would have to take a non-transferable deposit 
receipt. But the other difficulty was that those who would part with their interest 
might insist on other charitable objects. Unless, therefore, the Government felt sure that 
the Mahomedan opinion was more or less unanimous, it would be difficult for them to 
proceed on the lines suggested in the resolution. 

Sir Devaprasad SABBADHIKABI supported the resolution, and asked the Govern- 
ment to accept it and then decide, in consultation with the Moslems, upon what form the 
money should be spent. 


The Finance Bill. 

On the 20TH MABCH the Finance Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly came 
up for consideration in the Council of State. Large number of members of the Assembly 
were present in the galleries. • 

28 
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Mr, MoWATTEBS, Finance Secretary, in moring for the conBideration of the Finance 
Bill, explained the chief features. While a year ago the Qoyemment hoped on the 
existing basis of taxation to balance their budget, this year they were in a position if the 
Bill was passed, in the form they desired, i e , if the Salt Tax was restored to make the 
^rst and substantial reduction in provincial contributions. He referred to the reduction 
in Petrol duty and iustified it on the ground that the lakhs loss that would ’ be incurred 
could be made up by the. increased revenue expected in the long run by increase in the 
Import of motor cars and lorries and motor accessories. He also justified the provision 
for Paper Currency Reserve as jastifie<l in the. present circumstances. As regards the 
Balt duty he would move an amendment to restore it to one rupee and four annas per 
maund. If this was not restored, there would be loss to revenue of about 126 lakhs. 

Mr. V. BAMADaSB opposed the consideration of the Finance Bill on the ground that 
•Government bad forfeited the confidence of the people of this country and were neither 
responsive nor responsible in any form. There was no element of responsible legislature, 
«nd whatever might the representatives of the people demand, the Executive could 
ignore them lightly and, indeed, whatever cuts were proposed by the representatives in 
the popular chamber f Assembly) and whatever reductions in expenditure were proposed 
were either restored or certified by the Governor-General. Where then was the element 
•of responsibility in the Central Government 7 It was no use in deluding themselves and 
in deluding the people that this Government was based on the popular will, because 
neither in theory nor in practice was there responsibility. This was the view not only 
of the Swarajists, but of also the Independents as evidenced by the rejection of allowances 
for members of the Executive Councillors. The moment that motion was carried in the 
Assembly, the members of the Executive Council, particularly the Indian members, ought 
to have resigned their seats, because they were on the Executive Council, not merely to 
carry on the administration of Government, but to voice the popular view. There could 
be no better means of voicing that view than by resigning their seats after the vote of 
•censure was carried. They would have thus established a convention where none existed. 

Proceeding, Mr, Bamadass referred to the policy of the Government on the question 
of the Reforms when the President said, that he would not allow a general discussion of 
the Reforms or general policy of the Government on a motion for consideration of the 
Finance Bill, The members would be in order on such a motion to criticise the financial 
poliev of the Government, Beyond that the President would not allow any other subject. 

Mr. Bamadass drew the attention of the President to the fact that in the lower house, 
the President allowed a discussion of the general policy of the Government and on the 
Reforms when a similar motion for consideration of the Finance Bill was made. He 
■appealed to the President to admit discussion with a view to clarify the situation. 

After a few seconds Mr. Bamadass said, that if the President was to stick to his 
ruling, then be was obliged to confine his observation to financial policy. Mr. Bamadass 
then referred to military expenditure and complained that the Legislature had no hand 
in framing the budget. There was no need to provide for debt redemption at a time 
when the credit of the Government of India was high. There was need for reducing the 
postal rates, the duty on kerosene oil and salt tax and not provide prematurely for paying 
up money borrowed for productive capital. The whole position turned on the fact that 
the Government of India was not based on popular will. Let the Executive do as they 
please. It was the duty of those elected by the people to refuse to consider the Bill. 

Sir Karasimha 8 ABM A, leader of the House, vigorously challenged the statement 
•of Mr. Bamadass that the Government of India did not enjoy the confidence of the people 
ot this country. Bo many half-truths and untruths and mischievous misrepresentations 
had been made both here and in the interests of the general well-being of the people that 
the Government ought not to allow the challenge of that description to go unanswered. 
He regretted to find that Mr. Bamadass and bis friends had adopted an attitude which 
if persisced would only lead to disaster. As a senior member of the Government he wanted 
to cxpla^i the progress made in India during the last five years to show that far from 
•deserving a vote of censure they deserved a vote of confidence. They deserved the recog- 
nition of sympathy and satiateotion, if not gratitude. 

When Sir Narasimha SABMA proceed^ to detail the achievements of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Bamadass asked the Fiesidest to state if, when he tiad ruled out a discussion 
•of the ^eral policy of the Government in any piuticular, the leader of the House 
could dwell upon the aohlevements of the Government. 

President : 1 was awaiting to see if the leader of the House did intend to refer to 
any specifications of the Government In detail. 1 shall be obliged if the leader of the 
House confines himself to the general aspect and not make any detailed references except 
on the financial jPolicy of the Government. 
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Sir NaiMimha SABBiil said that he did not want to de?iate from the ruling of the 
eihair. He contended that financially the Gofernment hai inherited a very diffionlt 
aitnation in 1920 but they had been able to overcome and present a satisfactory budget. 
It would be remembered that men's minds were unhinged as a result of the war and 
immediately after there were the Punjab occurrences followed by failure of crops and 
the inflnenia epidemic. The Government had at such a time to meet Treasury Billa 
to a large amount and there were also at the time external disturbances requiring addi* 
tional expenditure. But the Government with the assistanoei the loyal assistanc*^ and 
co-operation of both the Houses of the Legislature, were able to face the situation. Were 
we to embark on a policy of retrenchment t True, the military expenditure was large 
and that if money was required for development purposes the military expenditure should 
be reduced. As a result of their policy the Government have been able to maintain 
cordial relations on the Frontier. They had established the Chamber of Princes and 
made other changes which brought the Indian States under the direct control of the 
Government of India. These would in course of time make possible for the constitution 
of a federal Government. 

The Government had not been idle in the economic sphere eitl^r. They had spent 
more than 50 crores and brought 20 million acres under crops. The Railway programme 
had been pushed forward. The Cotton industry bad been placed on solid foundation. 
A policy of discriminating protection was being followed in order to help the Indian 
induBtries and labour legislation had been taken in hand. So everything had been done 
80 far as financial circumstances permitted. Now the position was bright. The Govern* 
ment of India was now pursuing a policy of reducing outside debt and Sir Basil Blackett 
was doing everything in that direction. It was just what they in the Congress hatl been 
demanding for several years. The Government hai now provided for the healthy 
Indianisation of the services. Thus it would be seen that since 1920 they had advanced 
a great deal. 

No Government could say it had not made a mistake ; but the Government of India 
practised extreme tolerance to show to a certain section of the Indian people the unwisdom 
of carrying on their unhealthy activities, He admitted that they had not fully succeeded 
in doing so ; but the heart of the people was sonnd and if only the ignorance of tho 
massesB was not taken advantage of by a certain section the situation would vastly improve. 

He did not want to deal with the question of reforms id detail. It was perfectly 
legitimate on the part of those who had entered the Legislature to advance the cause of 
the Reforms to the extent that prudence dictated, but he bad been asked by Mr. Bamadoss 
to resign because the Assembly had carried a motion refusing allowances for memtoB 
of the Executive Council. If he (Mr. barma) felt convinced that he had done anything 
in the Executive Council of which he was ashamedi if he felt that be was not receiving 
that co-operation from bis colleagues on the Executive Council then he sbonld have felt 
bound to resign bis place. But to ask him to resign merely because the Assembly wanted 
to make a general attack on the Government policy was ridiculous. If Mr. Uamadoss 
could show that the Government had on any particular account done anything detrimental 
to the interests of the public of this country he would certainly resign. The motion to 
which Mr. Bamadass referred related to the resentment of the Assembly that the Muddiman 
Committee Report was not satisfactory. The Government of India bad not even discussed 
that report and yet friends of Mr. Ramadass wanted the members of the Executive 
Council to resign. If the Government of India as a whole bad come to a decision which 
in his (speaker’s) opinion was detrimental to the interests of the people of this country 
then it would be time for him to resign. Meanwhile to ask him to resign was ridiooloufl. 
If the Government members were to take their position of responsibility so lightly and 
were to resign their seats on a motion of the description to which Mr. Bamadass referred 
then the Government would be powerless. Indeed, he refused to think that any responsible 
member, European or Indian, would give weight to a vote of that description. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT said he did not propose to deal with the political qoestion 
which had been fully and admirably dealt with by Sir Narasimba Barma. If the policy 
of obstruction was to be pursued to prove that the framers of the Constitution were wto 
in putting emergency provisions that had arisen that purpose had been served ; but con- 
tinuance of that policy would not take them a step further. • 

First of all he concentrated on meeting the criticism often advanced about high taxa- 
tion that had been imposed since 1913-14. Some bad said that taxation had gone np by 4S 
Crores and some had put forward other figures. He took the trouble to ascertain the correct 
position by comparing revenues in 1913-14 with that in 1928-24i when fresh taxation was 
imposed last. The revenue of India in 1913-14 stood at a total of 71 crooes, 85 lakh^ inolu- 
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ding proceeds from land revenue of 31 crores, two lakhs* The revenne of India in 1913-14 
stood at a total of 71 crores, 86 lakhi, including proceeds from land revenne of 31 orores^ 
two lakhs* The revenne of India in 1923-24 stood at a total of 135 crores, 86 lakhs, 
'Taking the index figure of 100 the revenue of India had increased from 100 to 187 from 
1913- U to 1923-24. During the same period the population of British India had increased 
from over 243 millions to over 247 millions. The revenue in 1913-14 was calcutated to 
•be Bs 2T6 per head compared with Ks. 5-8 per head in )923-24. The main increase in the 
revenue had occurred under Cuftoms and Income-tax. Of course, the customs duty was 
giaid by the whole of India and not merely by British India. 

He next turned to examine the increase in wholesale prices and taking the index 
figure of Bombay he found that daring the same decade wholesale prices had risen from 
100 to 182* Tti us between 1913-14 and 1923-24 taxation bad gone up almost exactly 
in proportion to the increase in prices. Therefore the commodity value of the Government 
revenne was very little more that what it was before. He did not say that the point 
was very accurate, but these figures should supply a useful corrective to unthinking 
statements that the cost of administration and military expenditure had risen to staggering 
proportions. The Government record was thus better than its critics would allow. 
People who went into a shop to buy goods to-day paid the same pro(K>rtion for value of 
the services as they paid for the services of the Government compared with 1913-14. 
This was creditable when they recognised that during the decade the great war had 
•occurred and had cos| j[ndia considerably. 

In the case of ratl^ajr fares and rates the department of Sir Charles Inncs was 
charging lesser in proportion to the increase in wholesale prices. Therefore railways in 
terms of commodities were cheaper to-day than before the war. Prof. Hamilton delivered 
the other day an interesting lecture in I’atna on the subiept. So far as land revenue was 
concerned the return from it had risen during the decade from 31 crores 20 lakhs to 
84 crores 62 lakhs. Thus in terms of commodity the burden of land revenue had been 
considerably diminishing and wherever there was permanent settlement it went on 
diminishing as prices changed. He bad made these oWrvations to apply correction to 
the charge of extravagance against the Government. The whole system of taxation was 
however now under enquiry. He hoped this was the subject in which the whole country 
was intercBted. He realised that the fact that taxation bad not been above the commodity 
value compared with pre-war prices, did not mean that the burden on the individual 
tax-payer was the same. He expressed his views on the rupee tax a fortnight ago. 

His speech should not be understood as suggesting that be was not in favour of 
reduction in taxation and expenditure. As regards army estimates be did not think they 
•could now look forward to large savings under this head though they would continue 
to economise as far as possible* He thought improvement should ^ in the direction of 
increased yield from the existing sources of taxation. He also hoped that as a result 
of the debt redemption scheme considerable saving would result in charges on account of 
interest. Indeed be looked forward to a decrease in expenditure under this bead and to 
increase in their total revenue to get rid of provincial contributions and make reductiona 
in other items* They bad however to remember that some items like excise and opium 
revenues were not on secure footing. On the other hand he hoped for increase from such 
sources as railways. 

The motion for taking the Finance Bill into consideration was then put to vote and 
passed, only Mr. fiamadass crying ** No.'* 


Restoration ofSalt-Taz. 

Mr. MeWATTBBS next moved the amendment to restore salt-tax to Be. 1-4-0 per 
vnaund. This rate of tax, he said, had been in force for the last nine years with 
the exception of one year when it was doubled* The rate of Be. 1-4-0 was in 
force al the time the reformed constitution was put in operation and the promise of 
eventual extinction of provincial contribution was given on the basis of this tax at 
Be. 1-4-0. He now asked the House to restore that rate to enable the Government to 
redeem its pledge and reduce the contributions this year substantially. If, however, the 
tax remained at Be. 1 the Government would lose Bs. 90 lakbs this year and 125 lakhs in 
the succeeding years. They would thus lose 6 crores in 5 years at a time when the 
provinces were crying for money for schemee of development. This morning's telegram 
reported that the Madras Council bad nnanimously carried the motion of ad journment 
against the reduction of salt tax by the Assembly. Indeed the speaker felt that one of 
the causes which had retarded the healthy development of the constitution had been lack 
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of fundi. Ai regards the so-called burden on the ooninmer which redaction in duty 
bj four annas would relieve it woald result in the removal of the tax of three-iifths of 
an anna per head per annum. This might be the only gain to the consumer on a 
theoretical basis but in practice even this would go in to the pocket of middlemen. For 
the sake of this insignificant advantage they were sacrificing 136 lakhs a year. Indeed 
they would be sacrificing substance for shadow. 

Mr. BAMADASS opposed the Qovernment amendment. The Assembly, be said, was 
primarily responsible for taxation and should not be upset. He held that man*s right 
to eat salt ought to be as free as his right to breathe air. Mr. jHamadass contended 
that the budget contained room whei'e retrenchment could be made and the salt tax 
be fixed at Re. 1 decided by the Assembly. It was not the duty of the Council to frame 
the budget. That was the function of the Executive. This Council had no hand in it. 

The House divided and Mr. MeWatter's amendment to restore salt duty was carried 
by 86 votes against 4. These 4 were Mr. V. Kamadass Mr. E. V. Bangaswamy Iyengar, 
Mr. Vedamurthi and Mr. Karandikar. 

Reduction of Postal Rates. 

Mr. BAMADASS next moved the amendment to reduce the rates of postcards to 
quarter anna. He said that the raising of postal rate was a war measure and it was high 
time that some relief was given to the poor specially when the cost of living had gone 
up. Against the argument that the higher rates were justifiable because the Post ami 
Telegraph Department should be self-supporting, Mr. Kamadass said that the postal 
department rendered services to many departments like Customs and also to Indian States. 
Unless the accounts were separated and the principle of commercialization was thoroughly 
introduced, it was difficult for the House to know how much the department had contri- 
buted towards the running of the Postal Department. The rate of postage could be 
reduced by reducing the number of highly paid superior officers. He strongly appealed 
to the House to support his amendment. 

The amendment of M.r. Bamadass was rejected without division. 

Finance Bill Passed. 

Mr. MeWATTEBS next moved that the Ifinance Bill as passed by the Assembly and as 
amended by this Council be passed. 

Mr. BAZA ALI took the Assembly to task for reducing the salt duty on a false issue, 
thereby placing the members of this House in an awkward situation. He justified the 
salt tax being put at one rupee and four annas, but suggested that tlie question of 
reduction might be seriously taken next year. 

Mr. KaBANDIKAK, while supporting the passage of the Bill, asked the Qovernment 
not to forget the poor maiPs salt. If necessary they might consider the situation in the 
light of the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry Committee. 

Mr. BAMADASS opposed the passage of the Bill and said that in so doing he was only 
entering a contitutional protest. 

The Bill as amended was passed. Mr. Bamadass being the only dissentient. 

Remission of Provincial Contributions. 

On the 23BD MARCH the Council of State disposed of official business only. Loud 
applause greeted the announcement made by the Secretary that the Legislative Assembly 
had agreed to the amendment made by the Council of State to the Finance Bill, namely 
restoration of salt tax. Mr. McWaTTEBS moved the Qovernment resolution regarding 
remission of provincial contributions in the same terms as was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly on the motion of Sir Basil Blackett. The speech with which the Finance Secretary 
recommended the acceptance of the resolution was brief and in the main covered the grounds 
advanced by the Finance Member in the Assembly. He added that the Government was 
grateful to the Council and the Assembly in passing the Finance Bill in the form 
presented by the Government and thereby enabling them to make substantial remission of 
contributions. 

On the motion of Mr. Lallubhai BAMALDAS the Council agreed to the addition 
of a rider to the resolution recommending to Provincial Governments that^he amounts 
released or given to the Provincial Government be mainly devoted to expenditure in 
the Transferred departments. 

Mr. MeWATTEBS did not oppose the amendment, but he made it clear that the circum- 
tances differ^ in each province and the Government had no information justifying any 
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partition of inms between the two sides of the Provincial Governments. The Government 
was anxious that as much money as was available should be spent in nation-building 
departments, but the Government must approach the matter with caution. 

The amendment of Mr. Laliubhai Samaldas was carried and the original resolution 
with this rider was accepted. 

Other Measures. 

On the motion of Mr. Chadwick, Commerce decrttary the Council passed the Indian 
Tariff Bill as passed by the Assembly. Then tinally on the motion of Mr. McWatters 
the Stamp Bill and the Income-Tax Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly were passed. 

On the 24TH MARCH on the motion of Sir Mahomed Habibullah, the Council 
passed the Cotton Cess Act Amendment Bill as already passed by the Assembly. 

The Bengal Ordinance Bill. 

Sir Rarasimba SARMA then announced that the only business left was the Bill to 
supplement the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, and it was hoped to place the Bill 
before the Council the next day in the form in which it was originally introductd in tne 
Assembly. 

A good deal of discussion ensued as to the date on which the Bill should be discussed 
in the Council. Divergence of view was expressed and eventually the President decided 
that it would be convenient both to the Government and the Council if the Bill was 
formally placed before the Council the next day and discussion taken up on Thursday 
the 26tb. 

Accordingly the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act Supplementary Bill, as recom- 
mended by the Governor-General was placed in the Council of State on the 25th March and 
discussed next day, the 26 TH MARCH% for over five hours and passed, oppositionists not 
claiming division although they had opposed the Bill, especially clause 6, which suspends 
the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Earlier in the day, the motion for the consideration of the Bill was vigorously 
opposed by non-officials, but was carried by SO votes against three, the latter being 
Messrs. Rangaswami Iyengar, Karandikar, and Bukhbir binba, while during the dis- 
cussion, Messrs, Ramadass and Vedamurthi had walked out of the Chamber as a protest 
against the passing of the Bill at the point of the bayonet, as they described Lord ReAding's 
recommendation. 

Mr. CREKaB, in moving that it be taken into consideration, said he did not intend 
to inflict upon the House a recapitulation of the melancholy series of crimes and outrages 
which had rendered necessary the enactment of special legislation in Bengal. The 
Governor-General in promulgating an Ordinance for that purpose issued a statement 
and though he regretted that some tragic items had still to be added to that tragic category 
it still stood a concise and cogent justifiation of the action which was then taken and 
which the Council of State was invited to endorse. The formidable recrudescence of 
revolutionary conspiracy, designed to subvert the Government by violence, and the pre- 
paration of a series of horrid outrages with that object, could no longer be regarded as a 
matter of controversy. The facts were on record. They were admitted even by those 
who most solemnly denounce the action of the Government and they were avowed by 
revolutionaries themselves. It was unhappily the fact that when a matter such as this 
bad been for a long time under discussion and under controversy there was a dangerous 
and deplorable tendency for the facts to degenerate into phrases. He urged the Hon. 
Members to envisage the circumstances of those facts and give due weight to their terrible 
implications. It appeared to him a very difficult conclusion to say : A revolutionary 
conspiracy with these objects was in existence ; but it was not a matter of great 
importance.*’ 

Tb^ were not dealing merely with academical associations of theoretical Nihilists, 
but with men who believed less in propaganda and pamphlets, than in pistols and picric 
acid, who, though they indulged in both preferred murders to manifestoes and who had 
acted and were prepared to act on these belias and these preferences. The Government 
did indeed require special procedure in order to give due application of penal laws. 
Above all else, what they required was an effective measure of prevention, of precaution 
and of protection and those which had been taken were net hasty and ill-considered 
expedients. They had emerged from prolonged and exhaustive enquiries of the past and 
ascertained results of experience. They were supported by a consensus of opinion from 
successive Governors and from judicial, administrative and executive officers of every 
variety of experience. Could it be argued that these were hasty, ill-considered and rashly 
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undertaken f McaiiireB of this character were resorted to in Bengal during the years of 
war and the immediate result of those measures was that, by the year 1918, an end had 
been put to the long series of similar outrages which unhappily found their place in the 
annals of Bengal in those years. 

Continuing, Mr. Crerar said it would be abdication of the OoTernment to permit a re* 
Tolntionary organisation to pursue its course and perfect its machinery to a stage which 
would enable^t' to suspend the rule of law and defy the Government, t^o long at least as 
the axiom was accept^, the fundamental duty of the Government was to preserve public 
security on which political advance and all functions of a civilised organism depended. 

Turning to the Immediate object of the Bill, the Home Secretary said in the first 
place it provided for an appeal to the High Court by any person convicted on trial by 
commission. It provided also for confirmation of any death sentence which might 
be passed by the Commissioners. Those were the safeguards which the Government of 
India and all authorities who bad to consider this measure deemed necessary and proper 
in order to ensure a just and equitable operation of the Bengal Act now on the Statute 
Book. There were provisions which would authorise the Government of Bengal in any 
case in which it was found necessary to commit a person to jail outside the province of 
Bengal and the object of that was the interests of public security, in order that, when 
such a necessity arose, a person against whom such an order was maH<? may be removed 
from his dangerous associations and from the scene of his activities. Ho did not deny 
that the grant to the Executive Government of the powers of that character was a very 
serious matter, but if this measure was to have any effect it must be made effective from 
the outset. He had heard the authority of Lord Morley quoted as a ground of criticism 
against the principles of such a measure. In reply he quoted Lord Morley in which the 
latter had said that bis view was that the powers given under the Regulation of 1818 did 
constitute in emergency powers which might be lawfully applied, if there was an 
emergency. 

Concluding Mr. Crerar did not think that he had left it open to any candid Judge to 
enquire whether behind the brief clauses of this Bill or the more comprehensive, hut 
equally undisguised provisions of the measvi'e which it supplemented, there was concealed 
any subtlety of policy or any unexplained intention. It had been alleged that this 
measure, taking advantage of some insane outrages committed by irresponsible and isolated 
individuals, was aimed at a political party whose activities bad been embarrassing to the 
Government. He would not plead to a charge so absurd, so manifestly unte- 
nable, so remote from facts ; but he would not deny that this Bill was inspired by a 
political motive. The Government of India were, with His Majesty’s Government and 
with the Parliament and with the British people, pledged to a programme of political 
advance in India towards Self-Government. “ They perceive clearly, perhaps more 
clearly than their critics who are not so closely in touch with the forces which make for 
progress as with those which make for retardation, that nothing could be more fatal to 
these intentions and these aspirations than the obstacles which are interposed by law- 
lessness and violence by the cult of the pistol and the bomb. The Government are 
determined to do all that in them lies to remove these obstacles and to keep open the path 
for all men of good-will to walk in, without let or hindrance. That is the political 
motive, and is the resolve, the determination which inspires this measure.” (Applause). 

Mr. YAMIH KHAN regretted that in promulgating the Bengal Ordinance, the 
Governor-General did not share his responsibility with the Indian Legislature. This Bill 
was to supplement that Ordinance, and what was more regrettable was that it had come 
before this House with the recommendation that it be passed in the form as originally 
introduced. The necessary conclusion was that this Council had not the right to say that 
it agreed to this clause and was opposed to the other. Now, however the Governor 
General has taken upon himself the entire responsibility for the passage of the Bill in 
the form as introduced and on the basis of facts which had been communicated to him 
by the Bengal Government, but which bad not been placed before this Council. In the 
circumstanoes it was not fair for this House to either oppose or support the present Bill, 
The only possible course was to leave the Bill to be passed by those members who wanted 
to share the responsibility with the Governor-Cteneral, He, for his part, was not prepared 
to accept the responsibility, because he was not convinced of the neces^y for the 
Ordinance. No doubt Lord Beading considered it necessary to pass the Bill as recom- 
mended ; but the procedure adopted by the members of this Council would have been very 
different if the Bill had come up before this Council in the first insUnce. On the other 
hand, it bad been certified by the Governor-General. There must have been certain 
reasonB which made the Governor-General adopt this attitude ; but this Council was 
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not in poMeiiion of OTen those reasons. He therefore, left the Bill to be passed with the 
TOte of those who were in possession of the secret facts and felt that it must be passed. 

Hr. NATES^N said be conld not respond to the appoal of Mr. Crerar. He spoke, he 
said with a deep sense of responsibility and with a heavy heart. He confessed with 
shame that there was an anarchist movement in Bengal, the existence of which waa 
acknowledged by more than one leader of a well-known party. He condemned the 
anarchists, because they were enemies to India. It was nothing but illusion to suppose 
that self-government could be achieved by anarchist methods. He did not share the ?iew 
that the Ordinance was aimed at Swarajists as such. He agreed that the anarchist must 
be put down, but he did not agree with Mr. Orerar that the Ordinance and the 
Supplemeutaay Bill were the only methods of putting down anarchists. Facilities which 
were given even to Sir Roger Casement had been denied to the accused under this Act. 
While on the one hand the right of appeal had been conferred, on the other hand the 
ancient privilege of Habeas Corpus had been denied and the accused could be detained 
for any indefinite period. Much had been said of Lord Morlcy's views. Mr. Natesan 
argued that much water had flown under the bridge. It was a matter of deep regret 
that this Bill bad been brought before the Legislature at a time when the non-co-operators 
were becoming co-operators. The Bill would also become an Act , but he asked the 
Government to realise their responsibility in this matter. He urged the Government to 
see that the evidence against each accused be placed before the Commissioner and that 
all reasonable facilities be given to him to explain his innocence. He feared that by 
bringing this Bill, in the manner the Government bad done, they were thinning the ranlm 
of the co-operators. He begged the Government not to convert India into another 
Ireland. Indians were for transforming the existing system of Government only by 
peaceful and legitimate methods and therefore nothing should be done which would 
interfere in this, their noble task. He regretted he could not support the motion of 
Mr. Crerar. 

Sir D. r. BARVADHIKARI in a lengthy speech opposed the consideration of the 
Bill. He analysed the Ordinance in great detail and said it was difficult to consider a 
measure of this character. He did not think that such an emergency had arisen to 
warrant a measure of this description. Materials had not been placed before this 
Council to prove the necessity for the promulgation of the Ordinance and much less for 
the iuciubiou of some provisions of the Bill, especially the removal of the right of Habeas 
('orpUB. He was prepared to admit that there were revolutionary criminals in Bengal ; 
but he was not prepared to admit that there was a revolutionary movement for the 
furtherance of political wants and aspirations. Bir D. P, Barvadbikari then examined 
the Ordinance from the legal and constitutional aspect and complained that it has 
been brought before the House for consideration. Bir. P. C. Mitter, who was a party 
to the franHing of the Bowlatt report, was opposed to the Ordinance Bill. He (the speaker) 
asked what was the necessity for providing; for the removal of prisoners to other province, 
when there were endless number of jails within Bengal. He severely criticised the 
removal of the right of Habeas Corpus and said in the face of this provision he could 
not consider the right of appeal to the High Court as any very much hopeful provision. 
In conclusion he opposed the consideration of the Bill, 

Mr. VEDAMURTHI regretted that owing to his ill-health he was not able to take 
an active part in this session, but his ill-health could not prevent him from recording 
his protest against the introduction of the Bill. He was entirely opposed to the 
principles that underlay the Bill, and the policy enunciated in it. He held that the 
suspension of Habeas Corpus was a very extraordinary procedure which deprived a 
citiaen of bis most cherished right. Proceeding Mr. Yedamurtbi said that there was an 
impression in the country that the Council of State was a handmaid of the Government 
of India and that it existed in the constitution only to register the decrees of the Govern- 
ment ^ Even this Council to-day was offered an ultimatum in the shape of not only a 
recommended Bill, bat of a certified Bill by the Governor- General. It was an insult to 
the House to be called upon to pass the Bill at the point of the bayonet. It was a sheer 
waste of time to disonss the Bill as the Government had ooipe with the determination of 
not beine oonvinoed. Their discossion and adverse vote would not make the Government 
fieviate even by a hair’s breadth from the course they bad chalked out for themselves. The 
disouBsion would only be a faroe. He felt that he could not therefore be party to the 
passing of the Bill and he declared that, to emphasise his protest against the Bill, he would 
withdraw from the House when the Bill was under discussion. 

After his sf^sech Mr. Vedamarthi bundled np his papers and walked oat of the 
Chamber with a bow to the chair. 
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aCr. EAifANDlKAB opposed the oonsideratioa jof the Bill. He said that the ^hole 
aflhir betnyed lack of trust by the Governmeat for the people of Bengal and also for their 
own jndioiary. He saw no iustifioation for tae Government to deprive their indioiary 
of its powers. He referred to the Bengal Bill before .the local Oounoil of Bengal and 
how it was opposed by prominent publio men of that provinoe. He then oritioised the 
Bill under disenssion in detail and said that High Courts should not be deprived of their 
powera No case had been made out for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Aot, 

Lala Sukhbir SINHA also opposed the consideration of the Bill. He averred that he 
was not for any revolution in the country. Hen of position and property wanted proteo* 
tion of life and property. It was a pity that in recommending this Bill the Governor- 
General had taken the entire responsibility for the passage of the Bill on himself. Ho had 
forgotten that the members of this House had some responsibility in the administration of 
the country. In regard to the promulgation of the Ordinance he did not consult the 
Central Legislature. There the matter rested and the responsibility rested with the 
Governor-General. What was the use of this Council now discussing this Bill when it 
had been certified ? Therefore he thought that they should not consider (he Bill on 
its merits, but leave it to the Government to do what they thought best for the country. 

The Baja of DIGHAPATHIA (Bengal) regretted that he was unable fo support the Bill, 
He feared this Bill would not have the desired effect but might have the opposite effect. 
There was nothing but martial law in Bengal and any man could at any time be arrested 
by the Police without any warrant. It was not right to punish the whole provinoe of 
Bengal for the crimes of a few. Already ninety persons had been arrested and detained 
for several months. The appointment of Commissioners was a mere eye-wash. Moreover 
it was difficult to understand the necessity for a provision enabling the Government to 
transfer the prisouiTs from Bengal to jails outside Bengal. This would create unnecessary 
hardship to the prisoners. Concluding the Kaja said he had received several communications 
from several associations in Bengal asking him to emphatically protest against this Bill. 

byed HAZA ALI said the right of appeal gjven to the accused dwindled into insigni- 
ficance before the su pension of the Hmbeus Corpus Act contained in Clause VI. The 
implication of this clause was very serious. A man could be detained for any length 
of time without information against him being put to the judicial scrutiny. The Repres- 
sive Laws Committee had clearly laid down that restraining the personal liberty without 
trial of any subject was inconsistent with the recent constitutional changes and therefore 
the committee recommended that to be repealed. Section 4P1 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code expressly exempted action under the Bengal Regulation from liability to a writ 
of Hscbcus Corpus, because the Government bad declared that their policy was 
to coniine their operation of the regulation within the strict limits proposed by the 
Repressive Laws Committee, that is, to be used only in the Frontier and backward tracts 
and not to be used in cases of internal commotion. But the Police of Bengal had been given 
extraordinary powers to arrest any person without warrant. The very fact that these mea- 
sures were necessary showed that the Bengal Police was not so efficient as it ought to be. 
He, for one, would not give a carte blanche to the Bengal Government to order the Police ta 
do things as they liked. He feared that under the Act a Police constable was a mightier 
individual than Sir Alexander Muddiman and Mr. Crerar. (Laughter.) 

Mr. V. RAuIADAS (Swarajist) said that two years ago this Council* was invited to 
co-operate with the Government iu taxing the poor man by doubling his salt tax and the 
members very obligingly accepted the invitation of the Government. To-day they were 
invited once more to accede to the Viceroy’s view that this Black Bill was essential for 
the good of India. He declined to accept that invitation. Their co-operation was 
only wanted when something extraordinary was required to be done against the wishea 
of the whole country and of the Assembiy. As to the utility of discussion and debate 
he argued that the r^'presentatives of Bengal and of India had unhesitatingly and in no 
uncertain terms condemned this Black Bill. After the rejection of three clauses of thia 
measure in its present obnoxious form, they could not reject the Bill, nor could they allow 
it to become law. He held therefore that there was no use of discussing and debating 
the clause of the Bill. Similarly it was no use to convince the bureaucracy who were 
the steel frame of the Indian constitution and who were not liable to change its views. 
He emphatically ehtered his protest against the misuse of Section 67-B df the Govern- 
ment of India Act. Conclnding, the speaker felt that without doing any injustice to 
his electorate and , without failing to discharge his functions) he must withdraw, from 
the deliberation of the Council so far as the debate of this Bill was concerned. 

After Mr. Ramdas had concluded bis speech, he walked out of the (Jhamber, 

28(a) 
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After Mr. Bamdas hae left the Chamber in proteet against the paeaiog of the Bill, 
6ir Alexander MUDDIMAN addreased the Council. He said that in bringing the Bill 
in tbe recommended form, there was no intention of treating this Honse in any other 
way than with the greatest respecU He bad for sometime enioytd the henonr of presid- 
ing over tbe deliberations of tbe Council of State and he would do nothing to lower 
the dignity and the great reputation which this Council enjoyed in India. It had been 
suggested that tbe Bill bad been brought forward at the end of the session. That was 
not the fault of the Government. They had to lay tbe Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act itself before tbe two houses of Parliament for eight working days, and tbe Act 
itself received the sanction of His Majesty only on the 18th March. No snrpise was 
.sprung on this Council as had been alleged by some members, because this had been 
before the Conncillors since last Friday. Begarding tbe necessity for the Act itself 
Bir Alexandar Muddiman said, that the fact of a very serioua terrorist conspiracy making 
the life of the man in tbe street intolerable, watadmi tied. The ordinary law broken 
down. Juries had failed in their duty. The witnesses were intimidated and Bengal 
was sliding slowly towards that state which filled everyone in Bengal with sorrow, 
with horror some years ago. It had been argued that the action taken by the Government 
was not the right one, but no o ne bad suggested any alternative. The Baja of Digapathia 
bad stated that the situation in Bengal w as something like the Martial Law regime, but 
under the Martial Law, the suspected peivon could be shot. Did they want it in Bengal ? 

Concluding, tbe Home Member appealed to tbe Council to shoulder some part of tbe 
responsibility which attaches to the m aintenance of law and order in India. It had been 
A charge repeated by those opposed to reforms in India that the legislatures did not 
favour any action taken by the Government for the maintenance of law and order. He 
did not suggest that this House should blindly without consideration endorse all that 
had been proposed. It was a matter on which the M embers must examine their own 
•conscience very closely, and see whether they were justified in refusing that support to 
the Government which it was the right of the Government to look for from the Central 
Legislature, and the House in particular. 

Mr. CBEBAB emphasised that there was a revolutionary conspiracy very well orga- 
nised and sustained, in support of ‘ this statement he pointed out that there had been 
large importation of ammunitions which could not be obtained by any legitimate means. 
Then there was distribution of a very large number of revolutionary publications, and 
thirdly there was manufacture of a highly efficient type of bomb. The object of these 
xevolutionary OTganisations was tbe overthrow of the Government established in India 
by force and subvert the social organism which was the primary duty of tbe Government 
to support. 

Mr. Crerar's motion that tho Bill ho taken into consideration was put to vote and 
•cairied by 29 votes to 3. 

The J mtmbtrs were Messrs. E. Y. Bangaswamy Iyengar, B. P, Earandikar and 
Bukhbir Binhs, Tbe 29 m§mh§r5 were Bir NarBsimba Baima, Bir Mobamed Habibullab, Mr. 
Abbott, Bir Charles Mewatt, Mr. Bcrthould, Mr. Zahiiudin, Mr. Dawn, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. 
McWattcrs, Mr. Cierar, Mr. Ley, Col. Patterson, Dewan Tekcband, Bir Umar Hayat Eban, 
Bardar Charanjit Bingh, Nawab of Loharu, Mr. Bbysm, B, Misra, Mr. E. N. Milter, 
Mr. Wild, Baja of Dumraon, Major Akbar Ehan of Hoti, Mr. Dutt, Mr Natesan, Mr. 
Ebaparde, Bir D. P. Barbadhikari, Baja Digapathia, Mr. Baza Ali, Mr. D. C. Barna, and 
Ehan Sahib Amanali. 

After launch, that is, after Mr. Baza All's speech, tbe first three clauses were passed 
without any discussion. A short discussion ensued on Clause lY which authorises the 
Government to order custody of prisoners in jails outside Bengal, but this clause too was 
passed without any slight opposition. 

The last clause, that is, suspension of Htebeus C orpus iict, was opposed by Mr. Baza 
Ali and Hr. Barbadhikari, but the Home Member emphasised that they could not have 
levisioii of the grounds of action by a Judicial Tribunal when ez-bypothesi they were 
enacting a law in which they could not disclose tbe sources of information. The clause 
veas put to vote and a few members said * No *, but no member olfdmed division when the 
Bill (as recommended by the Governor-General) was puf to vote and carried. Here again 
n few members said, * No*, but did not claim division. 

Tbe Council then adjourned sbm dia 
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THE AUTUMN SBSSION 

The Autumn Session 

SlMLA’--25TH AU G U ST 1 925. 

The Autumn Session of the Council of State commenced on the 
23TH AUGUST in the Council Chamber at the Viceregal Lodge. Feeling 
references were made to the deaths of Lord Kawiinson, Mr. C. R. Das and 
Sir Surendranath Baoerjea. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Khaparde for an enquiry into the condU 
tion of the piece-workers in Government presses was reacted. 

A resolution of Sir O. P. Sarbadhikari for a delegation of a few elected 
members to form the nucleus of a convention to draft a cdnstitution for 
British India was postponed, as the Government motion on the Muddiman 
Report was going to be placed shortly before the House. 

On the 26TH AUGUST Six Government Bills were introduced in the 
Council of State without discussion. These included a Bill to supplement 
the Oudh Courts Act, 1925, a Bill to amend the Criminal Tribes Act, and 
a Bill to amend the Cotton Transport Act, 1923. By the latter Bill Local 
Governments were given some discretion in the matter of restricting the 
import of cotton in any protected area. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma introduced a Bill making very minor alterations 
in the Trusts Act, i8d2; Electricity Act, 19x0; Mines Act, 1918; Work- 
men's Compensation Act, 1923; Civil Brochure Code Amendment Act, 
1923 ; High Courts Jurisdiction Act, 1872 ; and the Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1892 ; and repealing the Burma Laws Act, i8i8. 

A Bill was then introduced supplementiog certain provisions of the 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal Children Acts, which contain provisions 
afiecting the appellate and revisiooal jurisdiction of the respective High 
Courts. It was held that such provisions are ultra vires of the local 
Legislature. Hence this validating measure. The last Bill introduced was 
one to amend the Ports Acts, 1908, by which the Government of India was 
empowered by notification to exempt, from the operation of Section 31 for 
any port, sailing vessels below a specified tonnage. 

The Oudh Court Bill. 

On the 31ST AUGUST, on the motion of Mr. CRERAR the Bill to 
supplement the Oudh Courts Act, 1923, was taken into consideration. Dr. 
Dwarkanath Mitter moved a series of amendments for the addition of the 
words ** or Chief Court" after the words High Court" in several clauses 
of the schedule to the Bill. He pointed out that without such additions the 
position was not clear, especially in regard to the rule-making powers of 
High Courts. 

Sir Narasimha SARMA said that the Government of India had followed 
exactly those sections which had been referred to in the Oudh Courts Act. 
The High Courts, constituted under the Government of India Act and the 
Chief Court of Oudh, would have to appoint a rule-making committee and 
would have to take the committee's report into consideration before the 
rules were framed, whereas in the case of other Courts the constitution of 
a committee was nut compulsory before the rules were made. Moreover, 
the expression includes a Chief Court under the General High Court Clauses 
Act. 

Syed RAZA ALl, on behalf of the people of Oudh, expresse* gratitude 
to the Government for establiabing a Chief Court for Oudh. He looked for- 
ward to a time' when the Chief Court would be raised to the atatus of a 
chartered High Court at Lucknow, the jnrisdiction including some western 
distiicts of Agra Province. The Bill was then passed. • 

29 
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The Council next paned without discueeion the Criminal Tribes Act 
{Amendment) BilL the Cotton Transport Act (Amendment) Bill, the Bill 
amending certain minor enactments and repealing certain others, the Bill 
supplementing certain provisions of the Madras, Bengal and Bombay 
Children Acts and the Bill amending the Port Act of 1908. 

The Oi»um Evil. 

On the 1ST SEPTEMBER Sir Devaprasad SARBADHIKARI proposed 
that the area for the cultivation of opium be restricted and brought under 
stricter control, and the practice of making advances to cultivators dis* 
continued from next season. 

Mr. McWATTERS said that in seven years the area of cultivation had 
been reduced from 200,000 acres to zx 6,000 and the Government bad 
arranged to reduce cultivation next year to 74,000 acres. The Government 
were considering the question of concentrating cultivation in ceztain areas 
in order to bring it under stricter control. Moreover, the rate of payment 
to the cultivator had been reduced from Rs. 15 to Rs. 13 per seer. The 
average revenue from opium had been also reduced from Rs » crores to 
Rs. Z14 lakhs. Export was allowed only under the licence system. Export 
would be stopped to those countries where opium found its way into 
illicit channels. He announced that an independent committee of the 
League of Nations would visit India and the Government would allow 
them to examine their system. The age-long practice of making advances 
to cultivators must continue, as otherwise the cultivators would be in danger 
of getting into the bands of money-lenders. 

A suggestion for the adjournment of the discussion till next session was 
negatived. The first part of the resolution suggesting restriction of the area 
of cultivation was lost by 29 votes to zi, while the other part was rejected. 

Mr. Yamin Khan next introduced a Bill to amend the Interest Act, 
which aimed at preventing the accumulation of interest. 

On the 2ND SEPTEMBER Sir Henry MONCRIEFF SMITH, as 
Piesideot of the Statute Law Revision Committee and Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Bill to consolidate the law applicable to intestate 
and testamentary succession, moved for consideration of the Bill as it 
•emerged from the Joint Committee. 

Sir Henry said : The Bill, introduced two year ago by Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, purported to be a measure of consolidation. The Bill now before 
the Council had brought together all scattered law on the subject of intestate 
and testamentary succession and a large number of textual amendments 
had been made which were merely of a drafting nature. The Bill was 
passsed. 


epeal of Repressive aws. 

On the 3RD SEPTEMBER a heated debate was held in the Council of 
State on the motion of Mr. RAMDAS, Swarajist, for consideration of 
Mr. Patel's Bill passed in the Legislative Assembly last March repealing five 
special enactments, including the Bengal and Madras Regulations and the 
Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act. 

An attempt by Dr. Dwarkanatfa Mitter for reference of the Bill 
to the Select Committee was also opposed as the Government would not 
commit jtself to the prindifie of repeal when the ordinary law was not 
suffident to deal with ofiencea against the State. 

Non-officials, inclbding Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari and Mr. K. C« 
Boy, emphasised that the Assembly bad carried the Bill as a party measure, 
designed to create a political efiect, and no detailed consideration had been 
given to the ^ecoznmendations of the Repressive Laws Committee. By 
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agreeing to the Committee stage the Bill coaid be shaped io accepUble form, 
and the powers necessary for the Government to deal with dangerona 
offences against the State would be maintained. 

The motion for a Select Committee was lost by 30 votes to I3« 

In the discussion for consideration of the Bill a large number of speakera 
participated. Mr. RAMDAS. relying on statements in the Sapru Committee'a 
report, pleaded for repeal of all five enactments, some of which, he alleged, 
were being applied by the Government for the suppression of all forms of 
political agitation. 

Syed RAZA ALI, who remained neutral, justified his action by stating 
that while on the one hand Mr. Ramdas wanted a repeal of all five en- 
actments, the Government, on the other, opposed even a Committee for 
consideration. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY opposed the Bill as a repeal of the enact- 
ments would result in anarchy, bloodshed and riots in the country, thereby 
impeding industrial, agricultural and commercial progress. 

Messrs. Karandikar and Khaparde, supporting the Bill, pointed out 
that repeal of the enactments would not weaken the hands of the Govern- 
ment, as the Governor-General could promulgate ordinances in 24 hours 
whenever an emergency arose. 

Mr. CRERAR, Home Secretary, opposed the motion. While he acknow- 
ledged Mr. Ramdas's moderation be did not agree that the Bill was moderate. 
The Bill before the House did not contain the enactments which were 
included io it when the original Bill was before the Assembly. The 
Assembly removed the Punjab Murderous Outrages Act from among the 
proposed measures for repeal and there was partial mitigation of the original 
Bill in so far as it affected the Moplah Outrages Act. but Mr. Patel had told 
the Assembly that he would introduce another Bill for the repeal of these 
two as well. In so far as the laws mentioned in the present Bill were 
concerned, they undoubtedly conferred upon the Government the power 
of committing to custody without a regular form of judicial trial. Mr. 
Crerar shared repugnance in the feature of the laws in question, but it 
was only hard necessity which compelled the Government to retain them 
on the statute book. The Repressive Laws Committee's report should be 
taken as a whole. 

The Committee were themselves very much impressed by apprehen- 
sions of the future and, indeed, the ink was hardly dry when they had the 
Moplah rebellion, which was followed by a recrudescence of revolutionary 
activities in Bengal and the discovery of a Communist conspiracy in India. 
The judgment of the High Court in the Cawnpore Conspiracy case would 
reveal that the dangerous Communist conspiracy was not a thing of bureau- 
cratic imagination. It bad been alleged that these measures were archaic, 
antiquated and obsolete. They were not more archaic than revolution, 
not more antiquated than conspiracy and not more obsolete than assassin- 
tion. 

Retention of these laws was due to a very real danger. Persistent 
attempts had been made from foreign sources to introduce in India propa- 
ganda against India's peace and security as a whole and not merely on the 
frontiers. There was subversive propaganda in the form of incitements to 
murder and rebellion and in the concrete form of illicit arms and^ ammuni- 
tion, That was a danger which could not be lightly diminished, ‘^especially 
when they referred to the case of China where the trouble was due to 
Communist activities. Mr. Crerar added " The Government of India have 
documentary proof to show that attempts have been made and are being 
made by Communist elements in China to secure conuection with India." 
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Proceedings the Home Secretary asked the House to consider tbt inter* 
nationai obligationa of the British Government in India with regard to its 
own nndesirableSs that is* those personSs like Indian Commnnist agents 
who were very recently in Germany. The German Government bad applied 
to the Government of India to receive tho#e agents on the ground that 
their activities were dangerous to the German State. The Government of 
India were bound to receive these agents back to Indian shores, but could 
the Government allow them to carry on their propaganda. 

Concluding; Mr. Crerar said the real object of the Bill was not to im- 
prove the statute book but to impair the Government's power and weaken 
^eir responsibility. The obligations of the Government must be accepted 
and vindicated. No honest Government whether in its own interest and 
of the peoples committed to its charge or in the interests of its successors 
in title and liability can possibly be met with an aggression of this character 
and omit to repel it by every means in its power. 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was put and lost, 9 voting 
for and 29 against it, 

Mr.PhirozeC. SETHNA introduced his Bill to amend the Transfer 
of Property Act 1882. The object of the Bill was to amend Section 123 
by providing an exception clause dealing with gifts. 

On the 7TH SEPTEMBER the business of the Council of State was 
purely official and lasted only half an hour. After interpellation s, Mr. 
Crerar moved for consideration of the Civil Procedure Amendment 
Code Bill 1908. There was no discussion and the .Bill was passed. 
Similarly the Council agreed to the passage of the Bill to amend the Religi- 
ous Endowments Act, 1 863, which was brought forward in consequence of 
the recommendation of the Civil Justice Committee. 

Mr. McWATTERS, in moving for consideration of the Bill amending the 
law relating to salt and salt revenue, said that its object was to bring under 
direct control of the Central Government the administration of salt in the 
.Madras and Bombay presidencies. Apart from afiording administrative 
convenience the Bill was in strict accordance ^ith the spirit of the Reformed 
Constitution. Ihe Council again without discussion passed this Bill. 

The Bill conferring certain exemptiens on members of legislative bodies 
was then taken into consideration by the Council at the instance of Mr. 
Crerar and passed, as was also the Sikh Gurdwara Act Supplementary Bill. 

Indianisation of High Commissioners Office. 

On the 8TH SEPTEMBER Mr. Sethna moved that steps be taken 
to Indianise the staff and establishment of the High Cemmissioner in 
London. 

The debate lasted more than two hours and the motion was carried, 
with an amendment by Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy suggesting that Indianisa- 
tion must be carried out as far as is compatible with economy and efficiency, 
and must take place among the higher staff and establishment. 

Transfer of Property Act. 

Mr. SETHNA, in moving for consideration of his Bill to amend the 
Transfer of Property Act, said the object was to clear the doubt that at 
present existed whether assignments without consideration of certain 
actionaUe claims— those, for example, which consisted in life-policies, were 
governed by Section 123 or by Section 130 of the Act. It stood to reason 
that when a man assigned his life insurance policy to his wife* or other 
relative, a mere written instrument ought to suffice, and that be should 
not be put to the trouble and expense of getting the Instrument registered. 
But Section tk3 was capable of an interpretation by which registration 
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might be made compuliory« though uuneeesaarily, in the case of written 
^strnments transferring without consideration actionable claims. This 
inconsistency might be removed by adding an exception to Section 123. 

At the instance of Mr. Chadwick certain drafting amendments to give 
effect to * the intentions of the mover were made and the Bill as amended 
was passed. 

Women's Franchise Rules. 

On the 9TH SEPTEMBER Mr. CRERAR, in asking the acceptance of 
the Council of State to amendments being made in the electoral rules as re- 
commended by the Majority Report of the Muddiman Committee explained 
the history of the. case by quoting recommendations of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee. These recommendations referred only to franchise, that is, to the 
adinission of women to electoral rolls as voters. There was no reference to 
their standing as candidates either for local Councils or to the Central Legis- 
lature. The Joint Select Committee expressly contemplated that the initia- 
tive in this matter must come from the Legislatures, The electoral rules 
provide that on a resolution passed by the Council recommending sex dis- 
qualification for registration to be removed in respect of women the Govern- 
ment should make regulations accordingly. In so far as admission of women 
to the franchise to vote was concerned no further amendment of the electoral 
rules than contemplated in the present resolution, either* in the case of 
Provincial Councils or in the case of the Central Legislature was necessary. 
If the disqualification in respect of standing as a candidate for the Council 
ot State was proposed to be removed then there should be a specific and 
separate resolution and the Provincial Councils must also pass similar 
concurrent resolutions. So far Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces and 
Bengal had passed such resolutions and Burma stood on a different footing. 
If a resolution to remove that disqualification was actually passed in this 
Council then it would apply in the case of these Provinces and would not 
apply to the other Provinces unless and until the Councils in those 
Provinces, also passed similar resolutions. The question was whether the 
Council endorsed the recommendations of the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
Idiat the electoral rules should be amended in such manner that if this 
Council subsequently passed a resolution removing the restrictions regarding 
standing as candidates and if the necessary concurrent resolutions were 
obtained in the local legislatures then disqualification could be removed. 

The resolution was su^equently carried. 

bounty for Steel Industry. 

The Council then discussed a Goveroment resolution proposing pay- 
ment of a bounty to the steel industry up to Rs. 60 lakhs for 18 months 
from the ist October. 1925, to the 31st March, 1927, the bounty being 
at the rate of Rs. 12 per ton. 

Mr, Chadwick said the case for a bounty rested on three-fifths of the 
quantity produced by the industry and pointed out that if Rs. 60 lakhs 
were granted it would considerably help the industry to establish itself. 
At the same time there was peed for a reduction of the works cost and it 
the Government's anticipations proved true the Tata Company would earn 
a profit very soon. 

Non-official members gave general support to the resolution which was 
eventually carried. 

Indians in South Africa. . 

On the loTH SEPTEMBER the position of Indians in South Aitica, 
with particular reference to the Areas Reservation and Immigration ana 
Registration Bill, at that time on the anvil of the South Afrxan Parlia- 
ment, was discussed in the Council of State on the^ motion of Sir 
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Devapiaiad Sarbadhikarl, who urged immediate steps to secure and safe* 
guard the rights of Indians* 

Mr. Natesan and Mr. Ramdas Pantulu described the Bill before the 
South African Parliament as a direct violation of the Smats-Gandhi agree- 
ment, and, if passed, the rights and privileges of Indians both born and 
domiciled there, would be taken away. Mr. Karandikar said the prestige of 
the British Empire was involved. Sir Umar Hayat Khan suggested repatria- 
tion if the problem could not be solved otherwise. 

Mr. K. C. Roy strongly supported the proposal for a round-table con* 
ference, first suggested by Mr. Thomson (ex-Colonial Sc cretary) and said 
there was a clear case for intervention by His Majesty’s Government so 
that there could be a solution* not in the interests of Indians alone, nor 
in the interests of South Africa alone, but in the bigger interests of the 
Birtish Empire. 

Mian Sir Fazl-i-Hussain accepted the motion and said that although 
the position was delicate* because South Africa was a self-governing 
Dominion, yet the door for negotiation was not still closed. When 
tht^ Indian Government were ^ negotiating for a round-table conference 
a bombshell* in the form of the Reservation of Areas Bill* was introduced 
in the South African Parliament. The Standing Emigration Committee* 
as well as Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari and Messrs. Motilal Nehru and 
Jinnah were of opinion that the Indian Government should use its good 
offices for a better understanding between India and South Africa and not 
for the intervention of higher authorities in the internal afiairs of South 
Africa. The Government of India had already expressed disapproval of 
the Bi'l to the South African Government, and would follow it up with a 
detailed representation. The Government would try to secure justice and 
fair play, and not concessions. 

Age of Consent Bill. 

The Council next passed the Age of Consent Bill as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly with a minor amendment. There was a heated debate 
on the proposed age-limit in the case of marital relations, but it was accepted 
by a majority. 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee Report. 

On the itTH SEPTEMBER the Muddiman Report came up for 
discussion in the Council of State. Mr. CRERAR, Home Secretary, in moving 
the Government resolution for acceptance of the Majority Report 
asked the Council to see the problem in its true perspective not only of 
dimension, but of time. From the amendments to the resolution on the 
agenda it was clear that the leaders of all political thought in India had 
themselves definitely declared that the political progress of India 
must proceed on and be governed by these principles, but the Council 
must recognise the vast dimensions of the common enterprise. Durable 
institutions were of slow growth. He was not suggesting that India must 
wait for centuries to achieve her goal, but he pointed out that the inception 
of reiponsible government in India was not yet six years old. 

There were legal and constitutional conditions inherent in the task itself. 
The first of these was sufficiently recited in the preamble to the Government 
of India Act* which states the fundamental doctrine of the responsibility of 
Parliamept and that the time and manner of each advance can be determined 
only by l^tliament. All responsible public opinion* however divergent in 
other matters, was agreed or, at least, was prepared to accept it as the basis 
of all practical discussion. We must satisfy Parliament**’ said Mr. Crerar. 

We must satisfy the tribunal that Parliament is to set op to examine and 
report on all claiims and all evidence of every step that we propose should 
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te takM* Wo noat use to tho full all tho rosoutcea in our noaaoaaion 
diacardi^ none till ita utility baa been fully tried and found wanSi^ The 

requir^ by the Secretary of State and the Wcoroy 
atipulafaon made by one party to the negotiation, but a plate 
^ * fundamental condition for the solution of the 

problem which lies before us both, and without which neither can succeeda 
1, tueretore. invite the Council to consider the resolution in this spirit.** 

Mr. SETHNA then moved his amendment, which was substantialiy the 
same as Pandit Motilal Nehru's amendment in the Assembly. 


Mr. RAMDAS said his amendment was also on the lines of Mr. Sethna*s 
amendment. He felt that the Government had no legal or moral right to 
continue to keep India as a dependency. 


Sir Devaprasad SARBADHIKARI then moved bis amendment suggest* 
ing a convention and otherwise materially covering the ground of Mr. 
Sethna's amendment. 


Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN expressed disapointment at Mr. Sethna*s 
speech. He regretted the reflection cast on the Maharaja or Bard wan who 
was one of the biggest zemindars in Bengal and had therefore as great a 
stake in the country as Mr. Sethna. He particularly regretted the prejudices 
against Indians who had been in the service of the Crown. If that was to 
continue India would not be as well served as in the past The Minority 
Report had made only one recommendation, that the Constitution be ended 
and another Constitution be suggested by a Royal Commission. This House 
consisted of practical men, to whom he appealed to take a practical vi«^w 
of the situation. 


Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY supported the Majority Report of the 
Muddiman Committee and regretted that be could not agree with the amend- 
ments of either Mr. Sethna or Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari. He did not 
want to discuss whether the majority was really a minority, but he accepted 
what was practicable and attainable, and not what was chimerical. The pro- 
posals of the Minority Report went beyond the scope and purpose of the Act, 
as their ultimate recommendation was the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion. it was surprising that two signatories to the Minority Report should 
have supported the amendment of Pundit Motilal Nehru, because the pro- 
posals contained therein were matters for separate consideration and were 
irrelevant as amendments to the Government resolution, which had reference 
only to improvements in the Gevernment machinery by rule^making powe'S. 
These amendments could not be moved constitutionally in the face of the 
preamble to the Act. The amendment asked for immediate full responsible 
Government, if not Dominion Government. Was it right or within the power 
of the Council of State to come forward with a catalogue of these formidable 
demands and ask by a stroke of the pen that the present Constitution should 
be set aside, and that a new Constitution should be given ? Even the 
authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report did not contemplate such a 
demand. Concluding, Sir Maneckjee said : 1 have a large stake in the 
prosperity of this country. I yield to none, uot evc^n to Mr. Ramdas. in 
my love of country, but 1 believe that the policy adopted in these amend- 
ments, which are intended to defeat the main resolution of Mr. Crerar, is 
unwise and short-sighted. 

Sir William CURRIE said that the busine s communities Whnted the 
politicians to inspire confidence in their sense of responsibility. Business- 
men wanted peace and quiet to carry on their avocations. If politicians 
could prove within the next two years their real desire to co-operate and 
that the minority would be protected and that business eould carry . on 
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peacelollyi then Indian's political aspirations would not be opposed by the 
European commercial community. 

Mr. KARANDIKAR said the difierence between the Majority and the 
Minority lay in that one depended on the preamble white the other on the 
right of India to determine the stages of her advance by herself. Why 
should the amendment frighten Parliament out of its wits? It was put 
forward loyally in the interests of Great Britain and of greater India. 

Dr. Dwarkanath MITTER disagreed with Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy that 
the amendment ofiered an ultimatum. He however believed that as destiny 
had placed them under British rule they must accept the position in the 
preamble and depend upon the good wishes of Parliament for a future 
advance. 

After a few more speeches the Council adjourned for the next day. 

On the 12TH SEPTEMBER the Council <of State concluded the debate 
on the Muddiman Committee Report. 

Mr. K. C. ROY moved the addition of the following rider to Mr. Crerar's 
resolution And that he do consider and recommend the appointment of a 
Royal Commissioni or any other suitable agency, not later than iv^27." Mr» 
Roy said that several members of the Assembly, particularly Pundit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, had urged the appointment specifically of a Royal Com- 
mission. The Home Member admitted the day before that if co-operation was 
forthcoming, there was no reason why the Commission should not be appoint- 
ed earlier than 1929. Sir Basil Blackett had also, in another place, indicated 
the same view. Mr. Roy believed that co-operation was forthcoming, and 
that the Swarajists were doing useful work as members of the various com- 
mittees and in the Assembly. Acceptance of the proposal would mean a 
great gesture on the part of His Majesty's Government, and he appealed to 
the Home Secretary to accept his amendment on behalf of the Government 
and thereby record the necessary gesture. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN. in opposing the amendmqpt congratulated 
Mr. K. C. Roy on his wise speech. The date of the Royal Commission, he 
said, was not so important as what the Commission was to go into. That 
material was not available now. What was required was not the capacity 
of the electorates alone, tried even thrice, but the sense of responsibility 
shown by the members of all legislative bodies sent up by the electorates 
in working the existing machinery. As Lord Birkenhead had dearly 
pointed out, there must be evidence of a genuine desire to co-operate with 
the Government in making the best of the existing Constitution. No doubt 
the Council of State had co-operated, but the co-operation received in other 
quarters was not encouraging, especially in Bengal and the Cental Provinces 
Legislative Council, where there was no attempt to work the Reforms 
grated by the Government of India Act. The test for an acceleration of 
constitutional progress must be facts: and the Government could not now 
commit itself to any date named in the amendment. The popular leaders 
should endeavour to bring the Royal Commission earlier by earnestly 
working the present Act fully and producing convincing material. 

Sir Devaprasad SARBADHIKARI opposed* the amendment because it 
implied acceptance of the preamide. Reference had been made to the 
necessity of working the present machinery fully, but there was a great 
divergence of opinion about the possibility of working Dyarchy. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswami IYENGAR also opposed the amendment because 
no Royal Commission was needed to find out what India wanted. India's 
demands had been repeatedly put forward and were already well known. 

Mr. ROYcWithdrew, his purpose in eliciting the opinion of the House on 
the subject having been served. 
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Syed RAZA ALl moved a rider proposing that the Government shonld 
also take into careful consideration the recommendations contained in the 
Minority Report. He recalled that Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, as a Minisiter in the 
Punjab, had asked for the unitary sjrstem of government in the Provinces 
by the abolition of Dyarchy and partial responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment. This showed the Indian view. Mr. Raza All however felt that both 
the Majority and the Minority had put their cases very well. The com- 
munal question was partly dealt with by the reports. He emphatically 
stated that the allegation that the Government was responsible for or pro- 
moted communal differences was entirely without foundation. Appeals had 
been made by the Government for co-operation and goodwill. Had not 
the Council of State supported the Government in the maintenance of law 
and order throughout ? Had they not come to the help of the Government 
when the Assembly had rejected the Princes* Protection Bill, the Finance 
Bills of 1923 and 1924 and even the«Special Laws Repeal Bill ? 

Mr. CRERAR regretted he could not accept the amendment, although 
he appreciated the courtesy of the observations made by Mr. Raza Ali. 
In a very few cases the majority went beyond the minority, and in others 
the minority went beyond the majority. The difference between the 
majority and the minority was largely one of method and expediency. Syed 
Raza Ali, in the first i^rt of his amendment, wanted the Government to 
give effect to all the Majority recommendations. The Government would 
do this as they had been endeavouring to do, but it was difficult for the 
Government to accept the Minority Report, because the recommendations 
of the Minority had not been correctly understood. For, while accepting 
the recommendations of the Majority Report, the Minority, at the same 
time, stated that there could be no improvement without an enquiry by a 
Royal Commission. The Government could not commit themselves to the 
actual implications of this amendment, although the Government had 
every desire to show a spirit of reciprocity and good-will to the Council for 
the assistance it had rendered. The Government rejoiced that wise counsels 
had prevailedT in the House and would rejoice still further if they prevailed 
still more by accepting the Government resolution as it was. 

Mr, R AMO ASS welcomed the amendment because it Jiiad given 
an opportunity for the Government to refuse Mr. Raza AU's offer of co- 
operation except on its own terms. The attitude of the Government bad 
shown to the Council of State that the co-operation which the Government 
often talked about was to be all one-sided. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, replying, noted Mr. Ramdas's confession. 
The latter had supported neither the Majority nor the Minority. If Dyarchy 
had promoted communal differences, then it had brought the people to 
a sense of the realities of the situation. What was the cause of communal 
differences ? The cause was that the power of the vote was being realised, 
and that the loaves and fishes of office were being divided and the people 
were getting familiar with hard facts. It was not by controversy, and not 
by speeches that these matters were brought to their notice, but by the 
hard logic of facts. 

Mr. Raza All's amendment was rejected by 28 votes to 7. Mr. Creraifs 
resolution was then put and was carried by 28 votes to 7. 

On the 14TH SEPTEMBER the Council of State dealt with official 
business. The Bill to amend the law relating to the carriage of gpods by sea 
was passed. Mr. Chadwick briefly explained minor changes. He characterized 
the Bill as useful and said it was passed unanimously by the Assembly. 

The Council then passed without discussion the Provident Fond 
(Amendment) Bill and the Opium Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

SO 
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The Coal Gxadiag Bill. 

Mr. CHADWICK oext moved for the consideration of the Coal Grading 
Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY welcomed the Bill. The coal trade, he said# 
had been in five years. It was a matter of controversy now whether the 
Government were justified in putting an embargo on the coal trade. It was 
regarded by many that it ruined the trade. Coal was the basis of all 
industries in India and he congratulated the Government on their under- 
taking the proposed legislation. The Bill followed the provisions of the 
South African and Australian Coal Acts. 

Sir Devaprasad SARBADHIKARI observed that railway freights made 
it impossible for Indian coal to compete successfully with foreign coal even in 
India. He asked for a fresh assurance from the Govt, that the larger ques- 
tion of the coal trade would be referred to. the Tariff Board at an early date. 

Mr. CHADWICK, replying* thanked the Council for their support. The 
measure dealt with one section of the coal trade only and that was the 
question of the export trade. He repeated the assurance given by Sir 
Charles Innes in the Assembly that the question of .the coal trade would be 
referred to the Tariff Board at the earliest opportunity, but as whatever 
the Tariff Board recommended would have nothing to do with the question 
of the export trade, he asked the House to pass the Bill. 

After a minor drafting amendment moved by him had been accepted, 
the Bill, as amended, was passed. 

On the 15TH SEPTEMBER Lala RAMSARANDAS’S resolution sug- 
gesting a special concession on coal freights in the case of journeys of 500 
miles and above was carried by the House. The Government opposed the 
resolution, but did not challenge a division. 

Use of Fire-arms. 

Mr. V. R AMD ASS moved for consideration of Mr. Rangachariar*s Bill 
passed in the Assembly on the 9th September, providing th^t when fire- 
arms are used for dispersing an assembly, preliminary warning should in 
certain circumstances be given. Mr. Ramdass asked the House to remember 
that authors of this measure were not wicked Swarajists like himself — 
^laughter)-T-but Mr. Sastri and Mr. Rangachariar who could not be said to 
have been actuated by any desire to weaken the hands of the Government, 
He was aware that the Government would not allow its officers to inflict 
any more injury than was necessary, or to destroy human life, except to 
the extent that was absolutely necessary to avoid a greater danger to the 
community, but public feeling was strongly for the Bill. Mr. Ramdass 
explained ^e necessity of every section being included in the Bill in order 
to avoid unnecessary bloodshed, to protect innocent victims against the 
unlawful use of firearms, 

Mr, CRERAR, while acknowledging Mr. Ramdas’s persuasive eloquence^ 
opposed the motion, although the Government was in full sympathy with 
the humane consideration involved. What was wanted in regard to any 
riot was prompt, resolute, cool, responsible and intelligent action of an 
officer,' but the Bill interfered with an officer in all these respects. It had 
been pointed out that this Bill was framed on the lines of the English Law. 
Under the Law of England every citizen bad a positive obligation of taking 
the necessary initiative in suppressing disorder. The English Law also laid 
down tbat« any person who remained after a proclamation bad been read 
by a magistrate was a felon. ’ The present Bill did not protect the law- 
abiding citizens, it did not certainly protect the officers, bnt it protected 
the rioters. The effect of the Bill was that not only the initiative of the 
o£kers would be gone and they would be reducra to. machines, but the 
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Police would be pievented from attacking in certain cases a gang of dacoita 
whom they had laboured hard to pursue. Then, under the Bill a report was 
essential and must be submitted to the Local Government within 24 hours* 
In cases of riot it generally took three or four days to ascertain the 
facts. Of what value would a report be if it was prepared within 24 hours ? 
Moreover, the report was to be a public document and could be used 
against the officer who prepared it. because the last sub-clause allowed 
prosecution against the officer without the permission of the Local Goverh* 
ment. Could any officer report fact which he knew would be used 
against himself in a criminal court ? There was no equity nor reason in 
the last sub-clause. By such a provision officers would be deprived of n 
measure of protection which they now enjoyed. In India the position in 
this matter was very different from that in England, Riots took place in 
which communal passions were roused and popular passions were inflamed* 
These feelings took a long time to subside* and while that exacerbation of 
feeling continued, while the odium of having fired was still there* Mr. Ramdas 
proposed to expose the officer to prejudiced attacks of those who might 
find it convenient to take advantage of the situation in order to take 
some revenge. If the Bill was passed it would discourage those who were 
responsible for the maintenance of order and be a source of encouragement 
to those who were out to break the law. 

Eventually, after a long debate, the motion for consideration was lost 
without being pressed to a division. 

On the z6TH SEPTEMBER the Council of State held its last business 
sitting when official business was transacted. 

Bamboo Paper Protection Bill. 

Mr. CHADWICK, in moving for consideration of the Bamboo Paper 
Industry Protection Bill, said that had it not been for recent developments 
which were indicative of th'e great potentialities of the bamboo paper 
industry at a moderate cost this Bill would not have been brought forward. 
The results obtained by the Niabati Mill out of bamboo pulp were very 
striking and it was possible that India would not only in the near 
future be self-supporting, but also be in a position to export paper to other 
countries. At present unless the bamboo paper industry was protected it 
would fail under the stress of foreign competition. If the industry did 
not make a success of their process then nothing would prevent the Legisla- 
ture and the Government from withdrawing the proposed protection* 
As regards super-calendered paper being exempted from the protective duty, 
the Government would, through the departmental committee, consult paper 
manufactures and newspaper representatives. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY supported the motion because* as a Protec- 
tionist. he was in sympathy with an industry which needed their special 
commisseration. not only because it helped them during the war but also 
because it was a means of spreading knowledge. He* however, wanted to 
know why the preamble referred to protection for the bamboo paper 
industry only while the tenour of Mr. Chadwick's speech indicated protec- 
tion to all kinds of the paper industry. He also wanted to know what 
would be the difference between the present revenue under 15 per cent, 
ad -valorem and a specific duty of one anna per pound. 

Sir Devaprasad SARBADHIKARI doubted whether the proposed pro- 
tection would be adequate when compared with the possibility^ of foreign 
manufacturers reducing their prices in order to dump their goods. Sir 
Devaprasad put in a vigorous plea on behalf of the smaller newspaper, 
especially the Vernacular Press when the Govt, took into consideration the 
question of exempting from the protective duty super-c^dendered paper* ^ 
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Mr. RAMDASS tupportiiig considemtion of the Bill pleaded for a 
Joan or subsidy to the Carnatic Paper Mill at Rajamandry, which 
according to the Tarifi Board, should receive help if the success of the soda 
process on a commercial scale was to be decided. 

The Bill was then taken into consideration and passed without altera- 
tion. 

. Sir Narasimha SARMA asked for consideration of the Limitaton Act 
(Amendment) Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly with the main 
abject of extending the period of limitation in the case of certain suits 
from six months to one year. The Bill was considered and passed without 
alteration. 

Standing Committees on Communal Legislation 

Mr. CRERAR then moved : ** This Council recommends to the Gover- 

nor-Geneial-in-Council that in order to give effect to the recommendation in 
Para. 120 of the report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, the Indian 
Legislative Rules and the Standing Orders of this House be amended 
so as to provide as follows ; (a) The standing committees, one to deal 
with Bill relating to Hindu Law and the other with Bills relating to 
Mahomedan Law, shall be appointed ; (b) appointments to these committees 
shall be made by a committee of selection, the members of which shall 
be appointed at one of the first meetings of the Council to be held in each 
year, and should hold office for one year from the date of nomination ; 
(c) the committee of selection shall consist of the President and the 
Leader of the House, supplemented up to a total number of six members on 
a motion moved by the Leader of the House so as to represent the main 
divisions of opinion in this House ; (d) the Standing Committee for Bills 
relating to Hindu Law shall consist of the Hon. the Home Member, the 
Hon. the Law Member (if they are members of the Council) and .Hindu 
members, nominated by the committee of selection so as to include persons 
well versed in Hindu Law, and representatives both of the orthodox and 
reforming sections of the Hindu community ; (e) the constitution of the 

Standing Committee for Mahomedan Law shall be similar to that of the 
Committee on Hindu Law, except for the substitution of 10 Mahomedan 
members for 15 Hindu members ; (f) the members of each Standing 

Committee shall hold office for one year, but may be re-nominated by the 
committee of selection in successive years; (g) a Bill which has been 
referred to the Standing Committee or a special Select Committee in the 
House shall not be referred to the Standing Committee or special Select 
Committee in the other House ; (h) as soon as leave is given to introduce 
a Bill other than a Government Bill, and subject to Para (g) as soon as a 
Bill other than a Government Bill which has been passed by the other 
House is laid on the table of this House, if the Bill is certified by the 
President to relate to Hindu or Mahomedan Law, it shall be referred to 
the Standing Committee concerned without further motion; (i) The 
standing committee shall have power to examine witnesses and to circulate 
a Bill, but when it directs circulation the fact shall be reported to the 
Council; (j) further procedure in the Council after report of the Standing 
Committee is received shall be the same as the procedure on receipt of the 
report of a Select Committee.** The resolution was adopted. 

Business having concluded the Council then adjourned till the next 
day, the lyTH SEPTEMBER, when H. E. the Viceroy addressed the Council 
and aimouBCed its dissolution. 



Madras Legislative Council 

MADRAS--*3RD FEBRUARY 1925, 

The electioD of the President of the Madras Legislative Counoil was 
held on the 3RD FEBRUARY when the Council assembled with a full 
attendance of membersi Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay occupying the 
Chair. The first item on the agenda was the election of the President. Only 
two candidates stood for electioni namely Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay 
and Rao Bahadur A. S. Krishna Rao. 

After the President had announced the names of tlic candidates for 
election the House proceeded with the election which was done by ballot. 
Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay secured 64 votes and R. B. A. S. Krishna 
Rao 42. The election of Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillay having received 
the approval of His Excellency the Governor Mr. Swamikannu Pillay assumed 
the Chair. 

Judicial and Executive Functions. 

On the 6TH FEBRUARY a resolution was moved urging the separation 
of Judicial and Executive functions with effect from the next official year. 
The Law Member pointed out that the matter was at present under the 
consideration of the Government of India and when their deoisions were 
obtained the Local Government would give an opportunity to the Legislative 
Council to discuss the scheme. The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

Revenue Collection in Tanjore. 

The motion for the adjournment of the House to discuss the situation 
in Tanjore district owing to the collection of the enhanced rate of revenue 
was then discussed. Members from all sides of the House supported the 
motion, which on being put to the vote was carried. 

The mover referred to the distress created by the recent floods in the 
district and the sorry plight of the ryots. He urged a reduction of per 
cent, in revenue in the case of all lands and the stopping of revenue collec- 
tions for two months till a careful investigation of the condition of the district 
had been made and the remission applications filed by the ryots had been 
disposed of. 

On the 7TH FEBRUARY the Council voted a supplementary grant of 
Rs. 65,000 under the Excise Department, and Rs. 1,23,627 for grants to local 
bodies for the repair of damage to roads caused by the floods. 

The Hon. Mr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Law Member, presented the 
report of the Select Committee, on recommittal, on the Bill to amend and 
consolidate the Madras Civil Courts Act 1873, and^ moved that the Bill as 
now amended by the Committee be taken into consideration. The Bill after 
discussion was passed into law. 

Among the non-official business transacted on this day was the discussion 
on the resolution of Dr. C. Natesa Mudaliar recommending to the Government 
that at least 40 per cent, of the posts in both the lower and upper ^ades of 
the services under the Government be reserved for non-Brahmin Hindus, 10 
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per cent, for the depressed classesi 15 per cent, for MahomedanSf 10 per eeot. 
for Indian Christiana, 10 per cent, for Brahmins and the rest for represent* 
atiyes of other oommunities, and for recruitment by competitive ezaminationa. 

There were vehement speeches both in support of and against the resolu- 
tion. The discussion was not closed when the Council adjourned till 2nd Mar. 

The Financial Statement 1925-26. 

On the 2ND MARCH, after interpellations, the Hon. Mr. R. A. 
Graham presented the Budget for 1925-26. In an introductoiy speech, 
he reviewed the position during the past two years, and pointed out 
how, after several years of deficit, it was possible for his predecessor 
to announce an estimated surplus of Rs. 1 1 lakhs at the close of 1923-24, 
but when the accounts of that year were finally made up, the position 
was found to be more favourable than had been anticipated, and the 
surplus amounted to Rs. 28| lakhs, the whole of which was allocated 
to the repayment of the outstanding debt. The year 1924-25 started with 
the anticipation in that the revenue would exceed expenditure by Rs. 15*18 
lakhs. Events belied the expectations formed one year ago. Unforeseen 
calamities, such as the occurrence of floods and the uncertain factors of excise 
revenue considerably affected receipts, leaving the estimated deficit at 
Rs. 32,36,500 at the close of 1924-25. The estimates of revenue for 1925-26 
had been framed on a comparatively conservative basis, in view of the dis- 
appointment in the current year, the total result being an anticipated revenue 
of Rs. 16,51,79,100, or Rs. 20,72,000 more than the revised estimate for 
the current year, with an expenditure chargeable to revenue of Rs. 17,19,87,800 
leaving a total uncovered revenue deficit of Rs 88*03 lakhs. 

Referring to the Transferred Departments, the Finance Member said 
that a total allotment of Rs. 24*66 lakhs had been made, of which Rs. 11*63 
went to education. The Council might complain, he continued, in spite 
of the figures just given, that too little had been provided for nation -building. 
The Hon. the Minister for Local Self-Government would like to press on 
with the scheme for rural water supply and for the extension of medical 
aid. The Minister for Education felt that he had only made the first two 
steps towards universal education, and wanted to get on with the Andhra 
University, while the Development Minister had many proposals for the 
improvement of agriculture and the encouragement of industries. In fact, 
observed the Finance Member, even to finance the projects already embarked 
on there must be either additional taxation or retrenchment, which besides 
being unpopular, had already gone BO far that if ingenuity could find further 
scope, it would be at the expense of efiSciency. The only justification for 
the Budget lay in the hope of a diminution of contribution to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

' Referring to the proposed remission of Rs. 126 lakhs, he said they 
might combine thankfulness and congratulations to the Government of India 
and the contrallers of their finances on their being in a position to give the 
Provinces this measure of justice, but be added that it must not be supposed 
that there remained nothing to be done. They had not yet got the remission. 
They had only the proposals of the Government of India, in which they 
contemplated inviting the concurrence of the Assembly, and until all the 
processes necessary had been completed, their figures could not be altered, 
and they must remain with a deficit Budget. They had ample warning 
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that thara were powerful iDtorests at work to raid their surplus^ or to divert 
it to other uies. They were able to exerdee great influenoe io the Assembly. 
They were well organised and had the services of skilful propagandists 
in the Press and on the platform, but to put it baldly the choice now was 
between the needs of the people and the profits of the millowners, and so 
long as the issue was kept clear, he could not imagine that there would 
be any hesitation as to which was to bo preferred. He believed that there 
would be such strong and unanimous expression of opinion on this matter 
as to show their representativea at Delhi that there was no lukewarmness 
or weakness here. He said: "The responsibility will lie with them, and 
they are not likely to treat it lightly. They will be heartened by the 
assurance that we shall accord full recognition to the steadfastness with which 
they will have to reinforce their patriotism, if they are to stave off all 
attempts to diminish or retard the rectification of the injustice from which 
wo have so long suffered.” 

Oensral Disoussion of the Budget. 

The general disoussion of the Budget which was begun on the 4th March 
was continued till the 6TH MARCH and concluded on that day after the 
Government members had replied to the non-official criticisms regarding 
various aspects of the Budget. 

The Chief Minister, in the course of his reply, said that the reduction 
of the Provincial contribution depended on the passing of the Finance Bill 
of the Government of India, and expressed the hope that the Madras 
members of the Assembly would do their duty towards the Madras Presidency. 

The Minister for Excise, replying to the demand for excise reform and 
the introduction of prohibition, said that the problem was entirely one of 
revenue, and, if the members could suggest a new source of revenue to 
replace excise revenue, the matter would become practical for solution. 

After other members had replied the Finance Member replied on the 
debate. Referring to the Bombay Council’s protest on the subject of the 
reduction of the provincial contribution he characterised the Bombay 
members as great believers in the game of bluff. Those that were interested 
in the abolition of the cotton excise were not likely to slacken their efforts, 
add he sincerely hoped that the Madras representatives in the Assembly 
would carry on their righteous work of reducing the Provincial burden until 
in the course of the next few years the iniquitous impost was completely 
wiped out. 


Voting on Budget Grants. 

The Reforms Enquiry Report. 

The Voting on Budget Grants commenced on the 16TH MARCH 
when an adjournment motion brought forward by the member for 
Coimbatore to discuss the unsatisfactory character of the Muddiraau 
Committee Report was discussed and was carried unanimously. Govern* 
ment members refrained from participating in the discussion or voting. 
Non-official members, Swarajists, Independents, United Nationalists and 
Ministerialists joined in condemning the Report as unMtisfactory, retro- 
gressive and disappointing. The mover referred to the Majority recommend- 
ation as amounting to a stab from behind. He appealed to the parties in 
the Hous6 to join together in condemning the Report add requested 
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the Ministers to decline to accept responsibilities of office unless their 
demands were granted fully. 

Another member saw in the Majority Report evidence of mistrust of 
the British in the capacity of Indians for Self-Oovernment and enmity of the 
bureaucracy towards further constitutional progress. 

Mr. Bamaswami Mudsliar, a prominent Ministerialist, in condemning 
the Report expressed the hope that it was not the last word^ On the question 
of the further constitutional advancement in India he said that be and his 
party and all Constitutionalists in India who had given genuine proof of their 
tonafides in the working of the Reforms found that Dyarchy was unworkable 
and that an immediate change in the constitution was necessary. He wanted 
the British Government and British statesmen to take a larger view of the 
situation in India where the political consciousness of the people, both classes 
as well as masses, had developed to a remarkable degree and further 
reforms had to be initiated immediately, for the Constitutionalists would 
have to be expunged altogether. Referring to communal and racial differences 
existing in the country he said that such differences existed even in England 
and Ireland} and these could not be held to be a bar to political progress. 

Sir K. V. Reddi, ex-Minister, strongly condemned the Majority report 
and said the Committee had not moved even an inch in the direction of 
further Reforms. The motion was carried and the Council adjourned. 

Land Revenue Administration. 

On the 17TH MARCH the Council voted Government demand of 
Rs. 264,51 lakhs for Land Revenue Administration subject to the reduc'* 

' tion of Rs. 1,20,000. Government policy in regard to the introduction of 
Land Revenue Bill in local Legislative Council and other matters such as 
resettlements in certain districts etc., were discussed before demand was 
disposed of by token motions and a substantial cut amounting to Rs. 1,18,000 
was effected from the sum by the House by refusing the provision for the 
Board of Revenue and urging its abolition. 

Excise Policy Attacked. 

The Minister for Excise next moved his demand for Rs. 42,38 lakhs 
for excise administration. Rao Bahadur C. Y. 8. Narasimha Raju, leader 
of the Opposition, proposed to cut down this sum by omitting the provision 
for excise officers. He pointed that this ' was merely a token motion and 
his party might agree to the cut being reduced to a smaller sum. In order 
not to hamper administration their object in bringing this motion was to 
express want of confidence in the Minister for Excise in the matter of excise 
reform. He then went into vigorous criticism of the Minister s policy, in 
that there had been no active attempt made to put down drink evil during 
the last four years and a half. He held that while Bombay, United Provinces 
andrCsJcutta bad moved forward in the matter, however haltingly, Madras 
had done nothing beyond constituting advisory committee. 

The hon'ble Mr. Patroin replying characteristed the mover’s attempt as a 
party move after the Hon’ble Minister enumerated ^^arious measures initiated 
by him fn the reduction in drink evil in this presidency. There was a reduction 
of 2000 in total number of Arrack i^nd Toddy shops and the price of liquor 
had been raised while steps were also taken to reduce the strength of liquor. 
Import duty^on foreign liqupr had been raised. Besides several restrictions 
were imposed in the location of the shops and their closing at a*particular 
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time of the day. Mt^emeanirea had resulted in reduoing oonumptioo 
loss of leyen^o the extent of two lata. He held that the 
tebn in ^ dir^on of exom nform in Madras were far in adranoe of 
&mW. ■me system of hoensing boards with non-offioial presidents waa 
^0 being tr^ and Ae Minuter expressed hope that such measures as he 
had enumerated would lead them to the goal of prohibition. With re»ni 
» rataoning system ho quoted from the Administration 
re^rt the opinion of the Bombay Government with regard to its workins 
ud said ho wodd not recommend the adoption of that system in Madras. 
He concluded with a few remarks on the financial aspects of the matter.. 

On the 18TH MARCH Mr. Satyamurti led the debate for opposition on 
T**?" ““fidanoe the Excise Minister. The speaker 

held that the Excue Minister had made no earnest move forward during 
the last twelve months for bringing down the drink evil and he had not 
initiat^ any policy tending to reform. He waa also party to ruthless 
campaign of repression which was launched against tempersitce workers in the 
days of Don~co*operation. With regard to finding fresh source of revenue the 
speaker held that it was unfair to throw responsibility on the Council which 
was not in confidence of the Finance Member* 


Mr. O. Thanickachalam Chetty in opposing the motion characterised 
the present motion as a bid for office without convincing credentials. Turning 
to the work of the minister he pointed out there had been reduction both in 
consumption and number of persons going for drink since 1921. 

Dr. John Mathai opposing the motion said while he recognised the 
increased need for temperance reform, the cause they advocated waa not 
likely to make any move forward unless those interested in it gave sufficient 
thought to complex financial issues involved. 

Sir James Simpson opposing the motion said they could not make 
people sober by act of legislature. In bis opinion steps advocated could not 
take them nearar to goal. 


Mr. C. R. Reddi supported the motion and appealed to the Muslim 
and nominated members to vote with the opposition basing their action on 
record of ministry. 


Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, a prominent Ministerialist, then spoke 
supporting the Ministry after which the motion was put to the vote and 
declared defeated by a large maiority of 73 to 31 votes with the result 
the motion of no confidence in the Minister was turned down into one of 
confidence by a large elected majority of votes. 

After the excise demand was disposed of the Council proceeded to 
discuss the grant relating to stamps and voted the sum fully subject to nomiiud 
reduction of rupees one hundred. 

Governor 8 Household, Suff and Bodyguard. 

On the 21 ST MARCH, the House proceeded to discuss a grant relating to 
the Governor’s staff and household. The question of appointing an Indian as 
Private Secretary to the Governor was raised. It was pointed out that such 
an appointment was desirable with a view to keep His Excellency in touch 
with the Indian view. A Christian member said that in view of tjie existing 
clash and suspicion between the various communities it was desirable to hava 
a European Private Secretary who would be above such suspicions and 
prejudices and would command the confidence of all communities. Tha 
motion was rejected. * 


31 
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Another motion urged the abolition of the Governor’s bodyguard on 
the ground of economy. It was pointed out on behalf of Govt, that even in 
•democratic countries such paraphernalia was recognised as emblems of dignity 
and the bodyguard had distinctive popular value. The proposal was rcgei^. 

The Hydro-Electric Development. 

The Honble Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer then placed his statement 
in the Council regarding the Government’s policy and programme in the 
matter of the Hydro-electric development in the Presidency. 

After referring to the schemes embarked on by the Bombay and Puidab 
Governments he said that Madras had great possibilities and was well-suited 
for these enterprises. Referring to the Pykara scheme on the Nilgiris he 
pointed out that it would cover areas in four districts and was capable of 
linking up a number of hydro-electric centres in this Presidency. This 
adieme would cost three crores of rupees and fifty lakhs would be required 
for initial expenses. The member was convinced that in the development 
•of this enterprise lay the industrial future of the country. With regard to 
the ways and means of making a start he suggested the formation of a 
registered company under the Trade Facilities Act of England. With 
reference to the question whether sufficient capital could not be raised locally 
ke said nothing would be better, but that was not likely. In conclusion, he 
said that a comprehensive statement on the subject would be prepared and 
placed before them before July, and that Government would not find any 
decisive step until then. 

Reduction of Executive Strength. 

On the 23BD MARCH two non-official motions proposing small cuts in 
travelling allowances and establishment of the Executive were carried. The 
former urged the desirability of reducing the strength of the Executive 
Council from four to three or two on the ground that there was not enough 
werk for four Executive Council Members, and some of the port-folios, for 
politicsd and economic reasons, could be transferred from the reserved side to 
the Ministers. The second motion raised the question of reducing the salaries 
of Executive Council members on the ground that this country being too 
poor could not afford to pay at the present scale. Both motions were carried. 

Another motion for omitting the allotment for the Staff Selection Board 
gave rise to a heated debate. The motion was brought by ministerialists 
who pointed out that the non-Brahmin Hindu community was not adequately 
represented on the Board and that they being the majority community had 
the right to control the work of the board. 

The Finance Member speaking on the motion said that the staff selection 
board was intended to eliminate patronage and to give equal opportunities 
to all communities. The motion was put to the vote and resulted in a tie, 
thirty-five members voting on either side. The president gave his casting 
vo^e against the motion in favour of retention of the allotment. 

Reduction of Ministers’ Salary. 

On the 24TH MARCH the Council rejected the motion for reducing 
the Ministers’ salaries without division. In attacking the motion for 
reducing the Ministers’ salaries some members observea that the Opposi- 
tion proposal, if accepted, would seriously impair the dignity of the 
Ministers. The House once thought that the Ministers’ salaries should 
be fixed at four thousand a month. The Ministers had voluntarily 
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agreed to proposal aod dow the Opposition wanted their salaries to be 
redttoed still further. They urged that it would not be consistent with 
the dignity of the Hoosei if such motions were repeatedly to be brought 
before the House. The Opposition replied that the sponsors of the motion 
in fixing the amount at three thousand and five hundred were more generoue 
than the Muddiman Committee and Lord Lytton. They raised the question 
for retrenchment and believed that the Ministers should set an example in the 
matter. The motion was rejected. 

Reduction of High Court Strength. 

The motion urging reduction of the strength of the Madras High Court 
was discussed in connection with the Budget demand for the High Court. 

The Member for University raised the question on the ground that the 
present strength was unnecessarily large and wanted the number of judges to 
be reduced from 14 to 

The Law Member observed that he could not accept th<> proposal without 
prejudice to the interests of litigant public in view ut arrears which had 
accumulated and the question could be considered when the arrears were 
disposed of. The motion was pressed and carried by a majority of votes. 

Administration of Jails. 


On the 26TH MARCH interestings question relating to Government’s Jail 
Policy were raised in the Council and the Home Member’s demand for Rs. 
30*1 4 lakhs for administrations of Jails was agreed to subject to the reduction 
of rupees one lakh one hundred. The reduction was effected under two 
motions. The first one was a token motion proposing a cut of Rs. 100 to 
request Government to do away with racial discrimination in the matter of diet 
between Europeans and Indians. The second motion was raised for the pur- 
pose of economy by reducing' the allotment by one lakh. Two members inclu- 
ding the Deputy President of the House while speaking on this motion voiced 
dissatisfaction of the House in regard to the Government’s policy regarding 
M. P. Narayana Menon (Hindu Congressman) who was convicted for com- 
plicity in the Moplah rebellion and whose release was urged by the Council 
last year by means of a resolution. 

The Home Member in explaining the position of the Government said it 
would be very unfair to single out Narayana Menon for release while 
hundreds of Moplahs, most of whom his followers, who wore convicted for 
minor offences, were still in the jail. Such course was likely to create re- 
sentment in Moplah circles. The Home Member understood that Moplahs 
in the rebellion area were not in favour of his release. Both the motions 
were, however, carried. 

The Police Budget. 


The Hon ble Mr. C.’ P. Ramaswami Iyer next introduced the Police Budget 
A nominal cut was proposed by a member to urge reduction in strength of the 
City C.I.D. staff. The LaW Member pointed out that the stoff JJOJ 
unnecessarily large and was too small compared with other cities. With 
regard to the charge that every political worker was being shadowed and 
tracked by two constables the Law Member held it was a very elaggerated 
statement and could not bo true. The motion was lost. 

On the 27TH MARCH during the discussion on the Police Budget sev^l 
members criticised the Government's policy in ^ 

which are posted in Malabar and East Coast areas. A sum of rupees 3,37,300 
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had been provided in the budget for the maiDtenanoe of these special forces in 
the rebel areas of Malabar and the Agency tracts and a reduction of one lakh 
in the provision was proposed on the ground that there was no necessity 
for keeping these special forces in the areas concerned at the proposed 
strength. This motion was carried by 32 against 30 votes and the demand for 
police administration (Ss. 153,97 lakhs) was agreed to subject to reduction 
of one lakh. 

The Council next voted 9*07 lake for education reserved ; 151*11 lakhs 
for education transferred. All the remaining demands were put from the 
•chair and agreed to without discussion. 

Governor Certifies the Police Budget. 

On the 30TH MARCH the President read a message from the 
Governor certifying certain items of the Budget provisions as being 
essential for the discharge of his responsibility for the administration. 
These provisions were adversely voted upon by the Council during the 
Budget debate and relate to the abolition of the Official Receiver, the reduc* 
tion of the number of High Court Judges, the abolition of the Board of 
Revenue, and the disbandment of the Special Police. 

The Leader of the Opposition in making statement said that in view of 
the certification of certain Budget provisions against the wishes of the House, 
his party had decided not to attend the day’s proceedings. He requested the 
President not to take their actions as disrespect shown to the Chair, 
the House or the Government. He then withdrew. 

The Remitted Provincial Contribution. 

The House next considered the supplementary grants and when a few 
demands had been disposed of, the member from Kistna moved that further 
demands be adjourned till the Government had considered in the Cabinet 
the question of the disposal of the Rs. 1,16 lakhs derived from the remission 
•of the Provincial contribution. The mover was interested in the allocation 
of sufficient funds for the nation-building departments. He was supported 
by several other members and the remaining demands was carried. 

Cochin Port Trust Bill 

The Finance Member next introduced the Cochin Port Trust Bill, 
providing for the regulation, conservancy and improvement of the Port of 
Cochin. The Bill proposed to constitute a Board of Trustees to carry out 
the provisions of the Act consisting of 10 to 15 members, including the 
Chairman and theVice-Chairman, as the Local Government may notify, two 
Trustees elected by the Cochin Chamber of Commerce, one by the United 
Planters* Association of Southern India, two trustees appointed by the Local 
Government and two Trustees nominated by the Cochin and Travancore 
States each. Not less than two’filths of the number of Trustees shall be 
Inditins and no person shall be qualified to be a Trustee if he is not a 
British subject of an Indian State. The Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

On ^the 31ST MARCH the Council discuss^ non-official business. 
One non-contentious Bill of purely local interest relating to municipal affairs 
was passed and two other similar bills were introduced. 

Mr. • Si^yamurthi’s Bill to amend the President’s Salary Act, providing 
for the President of the Council to be a whole-time officer, who should not 
6ngaf;e himself in any other remunerative work, was postponed to next 
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MuioB on th« advioe of th« Hon. Mr. C. P. Bnmanramy lyor, londor of tho 
Hoiifl6> who suggested that the question be considered by a oonferenoe of 
leaders of all parties in the House with a view to introducing a ffill to 
which the House could consent unanimously. 

Loans to Malabar Planters. 

A member from Malabar moved adjournment to raise a discussion 
on the Government’s proposals to write off loans given to private individucds 
and plantersi so far as such proposals related to loans of Rs. 1,000 and 
above and the payment of Rs. 41,000 to Poliankode Rubber Estate (a 
European concern) in Malabar on account of losses suffered during the MopliA 
rebellion. 

This matter was the subject of a lively discussion. The mover and his 
supporters complained that, while the Government extended their help to 
the estate referred to and some other individuals, hundreds of other 
sufferers were left in the cold. They would have had no i>i:]|jeetion if the 
same treatment had been meted out to all people oonoerued, irrespective 
of race or position on the mere merits of the oases. They held that the 
Government’s policy underlying this matter was questionable. The motion 
of adjournment was carried. 

The Houses next proceeded to discuss the resolution relating to the 
appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to enquire into 
and suggest measures to put a stop to the existence of corruption amongst 
public servants of all grades. 

The Law Member pointed out the impracticability of the proposal and 
pointed out that individual cases were receiving the attention of the Govern- 
ment. The resolution was rejected. 

On the 1ST APRIL the Council held its last meeting of the present 
session. The resolution for the appointment of a committee to inquire into 
the grievances of non-gazetted officers was carried after prolonged discussion. 

The next important matter discussed related to the excise policy of the 
Government, and a resolution was moved that the excise policy should be 
radically changed and immediate steps should be taken to secure a substantial 
reduction in consumption of intoxicants in the presidency at once, and total 
prohibition in the near future. 

The Minister for Excise gave assurance that he would give the House 
opportunity to discuss the report of tho Excise Committee before orders are 
passed on it and the resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

The House then adjourned sine die. 


Autumn Session 


M ADRAS- 1 8TH AUGUST 1925 


The autumn sesBion of the Madras Legislative Council commenced on 18TH AUGUST 
in the Council Chamber, Fort St. George, Dewan Bahadur Swamykannu Pillay presiding. 
There was a large attendance of members. 


Governor on Hydro-Electric projects. 

Alter the new members had taken the Oath of Allegiance, H. K. the.GOVBRNOB 
addressed the Council. His Excellency referred to the loss which the Counci a^ the 
Prceideacy in general had sustained in the death of one of their foremost citizens (Sir T. 
Chetty), who was at one time a familiar figure in the Council. .u— 

•Passing on to other matters His Excellency said : — “ The Ho^ Members will *ham 
with my Government the satisfaction we feel that, as a result dl the conclusion of 
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negotiations with llysoK, we were enabled to obtain the sanction of the Secretary of 
State to the construction of a projeet which will not only help to irrigate over 800,000 
acres of fresh land, but will also protect and safeguard the existing irrigation system In 
Triohinopoly and Tanjore districts, 

** Before I leave this subject 1 should like to congratulate my colleague. Sir C. P. 
Bamaswamy Iyer, and all those who have worked under him, on the snocess that has 
attended their unflagging efforts to promote one of India's greatest irrigation projects. 
It is the object of my Government to initiate and push through as expeditiously as 
possible certain schemes for the cheap production of power from bydro-electrio centres. 

** The most promising of the scheme is the one in relation to the Pykhara water-falls, 
which the Government are anxious to inaugurate, not only because of the natural 
facilities of the particular locality, but because for various reasons it will, in our opinion, 
be the best object-lesson to the people at large of the advantages of cheap power. 

Certain negotiations which have been pending for the purpo^ of»enabling the 
Government to re-acquire control over water-power in the locality, and to re-purohase the 
concession that had been granted by the Madras Government before they envisaged 
schemes for the utilisation of such power have just now been happily concluded, and, I 
trust, that it will be possible to start work at a very early period. 

The Hon. Memters of this Council will also be interested to learn that a joint in- 
vestigation of hydro-electric possibilities in South India is now being carried on by the 
Government and the South Indian Bailway Company, and if, as is hoped, the results of 
such investigation are favourable, the subject of the electrification of a part at least of 
the South Indian Bailway will come within the range of practical politics. Such electri- 
fication will not only be of great use from the railway point of view, but will establish 
centres of distribution and utilisation of our power resources 

After the Governor's speech demands for supplementary grants under various heads 
were discussed and disposed of. 

Mr. Iyengar's Adjournment Motion 

The President announced before the House adjourned that the Governor had dis- 
allowed Mr. Venkataramana Iyengar's adjournment motion regarding Lord Birkenhead's 
speech on the ground that the subject matter of the motion was not the primary concern 
of the Government. 

Consequent on the Governor's message disallowing the motion relating to Lord 
Birkenhead's speech the Nationalists in the Legislative Council held a meeting and 
decided to oppose the first motion for a grant on the Beserved side. Accordingly when 
the Home Member moved a supplementary grant, Mr. Venkataramana Iyengar raised the 
question of Lord Birkenhead's statement. 

Mr. Bamaswami Mudaliar on behalf of the ' Justice ' party said that all parties were 
agreed in the view that the statement was a very disappointing one, but the question of 
■ the Secretaty of State's statement was too important to be raised on the motion for a 
supplementary grant. He therefore appealed to Mr. Venkataramana Iyengar to withdraw 
bis motion, as he had virtually gained his object in drawing attention to it. 

The motion was not pressed and the grant was made. 

On the 19TH AUGUST, on Mr. A. Bamaswami Mudaliar's motion, the Government 
was recommended to appoint a Committee of the House to examine Mr. Courtenay's 
report and evidence and to sift further evidence, if necessary, on the question of advising 
the Government to expunge the passages from the public records and the reflections oast 
on Mr. Kesava Pillay, the Deputy President of the> House, in the report of Mr. Courtenay, 
and the Government order thereon. The motion was carried. 

On the 20TH AUGUST discussion was resumed on the Madras Borstal Bill providing 
for the establishment and regulation of Borstal schools in the presidency for the 
detention and tiaining of adolescent prisoners. The Bill was referred to a select committee. 

Sir A. P. Patro then moved the introduction of the Andhra University Bill and 
made a lengthy speech dealing with the reasons for constituting a university, its aims 
and special features. Next day, the 2i8T AUGUST, the first reading was passed and the 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee, 

There was a heated discussion on the motion of the Development Minister for apply- 
ing certain provisions of the Cotton Transport Act restricting the exportation of cotton 
from some of the cotton producing areas of Madras Presidency. Members from the cotton 
producing districts objected to the proposal on the ground that it would adversely ei^t 
the interests of the cotton growers. Further discussion was, therefore, postponed. 

On the 24TH AUGUST the most important Bill on the agenda was one hf the 
zepresentative of the depressed classes to amend the Madras City Tenants' Protection 
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Aot, 19tt. The mover pointed out ttmt the Bill looght to reetify certain 
in the original Act by providing reaaonable oompenaation for ail improvements eiboted 
by tenants on the land, and the fixing of a fair rent. After a short disoussion the Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee. 

Mopish Colonisation in Andamans 

Mr. Uppi, Mopish member, moved a resolution nrging the snspension of the aohcme 
to ooloniM the Andamans with Moplaha and urged the appointment of a oommittee of 
non-official members of the Connoil to visit the Andamans and report on the conditions 
prevailing there. 

The discussion of Mr. UppVs resolution was taken up on next day, the 25TH AUGUST 
when several members supported the motion and condemned the scheme on moral, social 
and physic^ grounds. The Government members, however, repudiated the suggestion that 
in embarking on this scheme the Government were actual by a political motive to 
deplete Malabar of Moplahs and maintained that it was a humane scheme to promote the 
interests of the Moplahs concerned. The resolution was carried. 

The Council also passed a resolution nrging the appointment of a committee tu hold 
an investigation into the problem of unemployment in the Madras Piesidcnoy and report 
suggesting remedial measures. 

On the 26TH AUGUST the Council resumed discussions on the viotion of the Develop- 
ment Minister approving the notification and rules issued under Bections 3 and 7 of the 
Cotton Transport Act of 1923. The object of these notifications and rules was to declare 
certain cotton growing areas in the Madras Presidency as protected areas to prohibit the 
importation of cotton Into those places from the neighbouring areas with a view to 
preventing the adulteration of high class Combodia cotton with inferior varieties. The 
motion with slight amendments was passed. 

On the 27TH AUGUST the outstanding demands for supplementary grants were 
discussed after the usual interpellations. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government moved a grant of Be. 625 lakhs for distribu- 
tion among local bodies to improve the water supplies in the rural areas. The Minister 
pointed out that the necessity for libeinl contributions to local bodies for improving the 
sanitation and water supplies in the rural areas was strongly felt in the past, but owing 
to financial stringenejf the Government could not do much in the matter. They were 
enabled to make the present provision out of the remission of the provincial contribution. 
The grant was voted. 

After the remaining items on the agenda bad been disposed of the Council ailjoumed 
till the 28th October. 


MADRAS---2 8 TH OCTOBER 2 925 

After a prolonged recess the Council met on the 38TH OCTOBKB, the newly elected 
President, Mr. Batnaswami Pillai, occupying the Chair, 

After the day’s interpellations were over, the member from Coimbatore moved the 
adjournment of the House with the object of discussing famine conditions in Coimbatore 
and measures of relief. The President having admitted the motion the matter was 
disenssed later in the afternoon when the adjournment motion was carried after 
a full discussion. The mover drew a vivid picture of the sufferings of the people 
in the affected villages in respect of food grains, fodder and drinking water, and 
requested the Government to place a sum of Rs. 20,000 in the hands of the Collector for 
their relief. 

The Andhra University. 

Dr. U. Rama Bao next presented to the House a petition signed by a number of persona 
requesting the House to exclude Bellary from the jurisdiction of the proposed Andhra 
University and to allow the district to continue under Madras University till the establish- 
ment of ^mataka University. . . nni 

Sir A. P. Patro moved for the second reading of the Andhra University Bill. 

Sir Venkata Reddy moved an amendment to the effect ^that the University be called 
the Telugu University. The amendment was defeated by a majority of two votes. 

The Minister for Development and most of the Ministerialists supported the amend- 
ment, bnt the Government with the exception of the Minister lor development remained 

aentral. 
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Minister's Unconstitutional fiemark 

On the S9TH OCTOBER, after interpailations, the Leader of the Opposition moTed 
fer adjournment to call attention to a definite urgent matter of poblio importanoe 
namely, **the inappropriate and unoonatitutiOnal observatione recently made by the 
Minister of Education before the bouth Canara Christian League at Mangalore and the 
Moplah deputation at Calicut, purporting to request them to send a particular type of 
represeotatWe to the Legislatiye Council if tney expected fa?ours from the Government.** 

Speakers, supporting the motion, pointed out that the remarks of the Minister were 
unparliamentary and against the rules laid down by the Government of India Act. They 
admitted that Ministers had a right to address party meetings to elucidate party policy 
but objected to them making use of their official position for electioneering purp^s and 
making such remarks to deputations. 

Sir A. P. Fatro explained that the remarks attributed to him were inaccnrately 
reported and that they were made, not in reply to a deputation, but in the course of 
a friendly conversation. He claimed for himself the right of an elected member to 
express his individual views on political subjects. 

Mr. Moir said that the speeches made revealed that there was a good deal of mis- 
conception in the minds of members, but Sir A. P. Patro*B statement had convinced him 
that he had not violated the rules. 

Sir C. P. Bamaswami Iyer, appealed to the mover to withdraw the motion in view 
of the statement made by the Minister. The«motion was accordingly withdrawn. 

Andhra University Bill. 

On the SOTH OCTOBER, at the resumed discussion on the Andhra University Bill in 
the Council an amendment, giving power to the Local Government to exclude by 
notification any area of institution from the operations of the Act, was accepted by the 
Minister in charge of the Bill and carried. 

Amendments for excluding Beliary, Anahtpur, Cuddapah and Kurnool, which comprise 
the Ceded Districts, and also for the exemption of Ganjam (Oriya District) were lost. 
Further discussion on the Bill was adjourned. 

Officials and Political Controversies. 

On the SOTH OCTOBER another motion for adjournment was made, the object 
being to discuss the question of the alleged growing tendency among public servants 
in the Province of Uking part in political controversies and expressing opinions on 
acutely controversial subjects as illustrated by recent speeches of the Collectors of 
Bamnad and bouth Arcot and certain observations by the' Commissioner of Police Madras 
in bis administration report. ’ ' 

The motion was brought by Mr. A. Bamaswamy Mudaliar, a Ministerialist, who read 
extracts from Commissionerb* report which stated, inter^alia, the Congress Paity was 
not much in evidence. The Swarajist party gained strength and was able to capture 
seven out of nine vacant seats in the corporation. In the Legislative Council a few 
members of this party made themselves conspicuous. The Unity Conference at Delhi 
helped to bring together various parties and the new Ordinance in Bengal gave an unex- 
pected impetus to the ory for unity. The non-Brahmin movement showed signs of decay.** 

These observations, the speaker contended, were out of place in a Police administration 
report. The second charge related to remarks made by the Collector of South Arcot in a 
speech on the occasion of opening the hall of the District Board. The Collecter was said 
to have stated that communal electorates were only ephemeral. The third charge related 
to remaiks made in the course of a speech by the Collector of Bamnad criticising the 
present educational system. ^ 

A lively discussion followed and the motion being talked out the Council adjourned. 

The Andhra University Bill 

bn the 2ND NOVEMBER, after interpellations, the House proceeded with the discussion 
of amendments to the Andhra University Bill. The discussion mainly centred on the 
exclusion of certain non-Telugu areas, such as BelJary District and certain portions of 
Ganjam District, and the idea of concentration involved iu the Andhra Universi^ scheme. 

It was conftnded that the idea underlying the university scheme was to foster and improve 
the Vernacdlar of Andhra Province, which was Teiugn, and that non-Telugu areas should 
therefore, be excluded from the operation of the Bill. ’ 

The idea of concentrating university life in a tew centres, as was proposed to be done 
under the Bill, «ras also opposed on the ground that the educational interests of a vast 
area of Andhra Province would suffer. Both the amendments were, however, lost. 
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On the 4TH NOYBIIBEB the debate on the Andhr* Unlrenity Bill wm ntamed, 
AftM n prolong^ dieraseion the Honae, by a majority, decided to have Beawada ai the 
heMqua^n of the university on the ground that it enjoyed a central ponition. The 
oiairno of B^abmundryi one of the TTniveratty oonoentration oentresi were stronnly 
?*•**“ Pl«* <*« largest amount of academical atmosphere in the Andhra 

flonntry wM foonss^ there. Viaagapatam was also mentioned as a suitable place for the 
location of the head-qaarteiB if RajahmundTj was rejected. 

Anc^her amendment, to throw open the ofBoe of Vioe-Ohanoollor of the UaiTersity 
lor election by the Senate was also rejeoted. 

On the 6TH NOVBMBEB tk§ Andhra Untuarsty Btl! was passad ikio law. The- 
lieader of the Opposition opposed the motion for final reading of the Bill on the ground 
that the basic principle of the Bill, namely, concentration, had been* violated by accep- 
tance of a clause providing for the growth of first-grade colleges in centres other than 
those decided on according to the principle of concentration. 

Messrs. G. B. Beddi and Satyamurthi alao*critici8ed the provisions of the Bill. Mr. 
T. E. Moir, referring to the financial aspect, observed that no statutory provision had 
been made in the Bill, but the matter would receive their fair and impartial consideration. 

The Minister for Education, in winding up the debate, expressed rhe hope that the 
new University education in Andhra Desa would proceed on soun.i iines and promote 
Andhra culture in the true national spirit. 

Sir G. P, Bamaswami next introduced a Bill to amend the Indian Ports Act, 1908, 
in its application to Madras Presidency. Under the definition of “vessels** in the 
present Act motor boats escaped from payment of port does. To avoid such a contingency 
the present amendment of the Act is proposed. The Bill was passed. 


Snpplementary Grants 

The House next disenssed motions for supplementary grants. On the motion of the 
Home Member the grant was made of an additional sum of Bs. 85,000 under Forest 
Beserves for the establishment of three saw mills which are intended to supply 200,000 
sleepers to the South Indian Bailway during the year. Gertain members urged the 
Government to Indianiae the Forest Service and appoint Indians as Gonservators of Poresta. 

The Home Member pointed out that out of 11 appointments made during the year tq 
. higher posts ten were given to Indians. 

Another grant of Bs. 2,40,600 was also made to the Government for the purchase of 
two buildings in Bellary to be used as jails, one of which was to accomodate prisoners 
suffering from tuberculosis. In the course of the discussion it was elicited from the 
Government that the Andamans scheme for colonisation of Moplah prisoners had been 
temporarily BUBp»*nded and the Local Government was in correspondence with the 
Government of India with regard to the constitution of the Gommittee as urged by the 
Legislative Gouncil to enquire into the scheme. 

The House, by a majority, granted a sum of Bs. 1,65,000 to the Governmpnt for the 
purpose of loans to the Madras Hindu Beligioos Endowment Board, which required this 
amount to meet its initial expenses and establishment charges, and also to defray legal 
expenses in defending some suits against it. 

On the 7TH NOVEMBEB the Gouncil passed a number of supplementary demands 
for grants. 

The principle of communal representation as applied to educational institutiona was 
opposed by some -members, with special reference to the Madras Medical College, on 
the ground that the tax- payers* money should not be utilised for the advantage of a 
particular community. It was pointed out by one speaker that in the Madras Medical 
College two-thirds of the accomodation was reserved for non-Brahmins. 

One member defended the Government’s policy in the matter of reservation on tbO’ 
ground that the community for which scats were reserved was not so well advanced In 
education that it required special facilities, and also on the ground that this community 
constituted more than 90 per cent, of the population of the Presidency. 

The Gonncil then adjourned till the 14th Dmmbar, 


On the UTH DEGEMBEB, after questions, Mr. Satyamurti’s motion for fhe adjounv 
ment of the House to discuss the Government’s nomination to the Madras Corporation of 
Mr. Thanikaohalam Chettiar, who was defeated at the election, was disallowed by the 
President, who stated that the purpose could have been achieved by moving a resolution. 

Mr. Erisbnan Kair’s motion for adjournment for discussion of the policy of the 
Government in issuing an order prohibiting Exhavas and others from entering the streeta 

32 
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€f SalpAthi daring the car featlTal there, between the 1 8th and 16th NoTember, was alec 
disallowed. 

Sir C. P. fiamaswamy Iyer, the Member-in-Charge, stated that the order was to 
hare effect only during the car festival ; that it was not intended to question the right 
of any community to enter the public highways and was only to preserve law and 
order. The Government left the matter to the discretion of the local oflBcials. The 
Government were satistied that there were possibilities of a disturbance at that time at 
Kalpathi, necessitating the promulgation of such an order. The Government policy was 
olwayjB to maintain the principle that everyone of His Majesty's subjects had the right 
to pass through the public highways, but they held that where the right pertained to 
a particular road, it bad to be established by regular judicial proceedings. 

The Council then proceeded with the introduction and discussion of certain non- 
•offioial amendment Bills to the Madras Local Boards Act, the Madras City Municipal 
Act, and the Madras District Municipalities Act, but all the amendments were lost, 
except one by a member representing the depressed classes, who moved to amend the 
Madras Local Boards Act in order to give statutory effect to the Government order 
allowing any person belonging to any class or community to walk through any publio 
road, street, or pathway in any town or village, and giving any person belonging to the 
depressed classes access to the premises of any public office, well, tank, or places of publio 
resort, and to places and buildings where public business was transacted. 

The amendment Bill was read for the nrst time, and referred to a Select Committee. 

On the I6TH DECEMBER the Council took up the Madras Borstal School Bill, 
as amended by the Select Committee. The discussion was resumed the next day when 
the House unanimously passed the Bill into Law. 

Sir C. P. Bamaswami Iyer, Law Member, moved a resolution recommending that 
the Madras City non-Mahomedan constituency b^^ divided into two constituencies to be 
called the Madras City North Constituency and the South Constituency, for purposes 
of election to the Madras Legislative Council. He said there was public opinion behind 
the motion, and the Commissioner of the Corporation was also in favour of it. The 
Government was indifferent whether the motion was accepted by the House or not. 
The Government merely undertook to accede to public demand, and, therefore, brought 
the motion before the House to be accepted or rejected. Mr. Tbanikacbalam Chettiar and 
Mr. A, Bamasamy Mndaliar opposed the motion, on the ground that if it was accepted, 
It would curtail the privilege of voters, inasmuch as they would only be able to vote 
for two candidates, while, under existing arrangements, they could vote for four members. 
Mr. S. Satyamurti welcomed the resolution as a step towards the creation of single- 
member constituencies, not only in Madras but throughout the Presidency 'and declared 
that true democracy could function properly only in single-member constituencies. 

The motion was lost, 21 voting for and 35 against. 

Corrupt Practices Bill. 


On the 18TH DECEMBER Sir C. P. Bamaswami Iyer moved the following resolu- 
tion : ** The Council accepts the principles of the Legislative Bodies Corrupt Practices 
Bill, introduced in the Legislative Assembly, on the 25tb August 1925." 

The Law Member in doing so said that the House was asked to accept the principles 
•of the Bill, namely, that bribery of members of legislative bodies was to be made punish- 
able. He bad been asked by the Home Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council to 
take the opinion of the House on the matter. 

The leader of the Opposition moved the following amendment to the resolntion : 

For the words ' principles of the Legislative Bodies' Corrupt Practices Bill introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 26th August, 1925,' the following be substituted : 
* The principle of making punishable corruption on the part of members of legislative 
bodies in India in the execution of their duties, and concerns. (1) That a Committee 
of i\t legislative body concerned be appointed (by a single transferable vote), of which 
the President shall be the President ex-offioio, and the Deputy President memb^ ex-officio, 
and should be constituted a court of record to try the offences mentioned in the Bill ; 
<2) that a person convicted of any suofa offenoe should ^ be liable to the maximum 
pnnisbmeBt of expulsion from the House ; and (8) that 'the previous sanction of the 
President shall be neoessary for the initiation of proceedings for any sneh offence." 

The amendment was put to the vote and carried by 50 voting for and none voting 
against it The Treasury benches and the nominated official benches remained neutral. 

The House adjourned to meet again on the Stb February next 



Assam Legislative Council 

SHILLONG — 2ND MARCH 1925. 

Governor on Increased Taxation. 

The Budget Session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced on tha 
2ND MARCH 1925. Moulavi Abdul Rahim Ghowdhry was elected President 
of the Council by a maiority of votes. His Excellency Sir John KERB» 
Gkivernor, in opening the Counoili reviewed the financial condition of the 
province for the past five years, and pointed out tbi> improvement in 
its position. He said the present remission of the provincial contribution 
granted to Assam would be of no benefit. Though the fact that the Govern^ 
ment of India had been able to make a beginning with the reduction of 
the contributions was decidedly satisfactory and they might fairly cherish the 
hope that would not be many years before their turn came. His Excellency 
urged that until that time it would be a serious mistake to reduce deliberately 
the existing sources of revenue, and that was their justification for asking 
the Council again to pass Bills providing for an increase of court fees and 
stamp duties to raise additional revenue for the maintenance of the Transferred 
Departments. He undertook, if those Bills were passed, to devote during 
the next three years Rs. 10 lakhs to non-recurring schemes in the Transferred 
Departments, and a selection of those scheme would be made by the ministers, 
with the help of a committee appointed by the Legislative Council. 

Financial Statement for 1923-26. 

Sir William REID, the Finance Member, then introduced the Budget 
for 1925-26. The main features of the Budget were that for the first time of 
the history of the reformed Government the Finance Member had been 
able to record that the coming year would witness a real closing balance 
of Rs. 24,62.000. Several schemes of improvement under road repairing 
and building operations had been included in the list of schemes for 
the ensuing year. The local Government had also paid off to the Central 
Government the overdraft of Rs. 12,67,000 of the previous year. The 
finaYicial progress was due to the large closing balance of Rs. 23,28,000 
appearing at the end of the year 1923-24 as against the budget^ 
closing balance of Rs. 8,97,000. The opening balance for the coming 
year was shown to be Rs. 27,15,000. Receipts have been augment^ under 
the heads of Excise, Land Revenue and Taxes on Income. The receipta 
from all sources during the coming year wore shown to w 2,41,31,000 
as against Rs. 2,40,000 of the current year and Rs. 2,2 5, 4 MOO of the last 
year. The total expenditure last was estimated to be Ks. 42,43,48,000 
in the coming year against Rs. 2,36.50,000 of the current year ‘and 
Rs. 2,29,95,000 of the last year. The stamp revenue had been shown as 
reduced by 3 lakhs as a possible loss to the revenue if ^e Comicil do 
sanction the further continuance of the present Stamp and Court Fees Aots. 
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Salaries of the ofSoers of the Imperial Services were budgetted for the coming 
year at Bs. S0>11«000 against Bs. 27,89»000 of the current year, the increase 
leing due to the effect being given to the recommendations of the Lee 
-Commission. Betrenchment and economy effected by the Government of 
Assam during the past years were also responsible to a great extent for the 
Ijresent prosperity budget. 

. In conclusion, the Finance Member, summed up the financial position 
of the Province : ** I must candidly admit that the present improve- 

ment in our financial position is far beyond by utmost expectations. The 
most I dared to hope was that the end of the current financial year 
would find us after we had paid off the first instalment of three 
lakhs of our overdraft from the Central Government with a, few lakhs 
in hand and with the prospect of clearing our debt in another year or two 
while at the same time adding little by little to our reserves in actual fact. 
We have paid off the whole to the overdraft and thereby incidentally effected 
a considerable saving in interest charges and we hope to end the year under 
budget with a balance of twenty-four and a half lakhs. 

Bemiasion of Provincial Contribution. 

On the 3BD MARCH, after question time, Lieutenant-Colonel W. D. 
Smiles, a Planting member, proposed the adjournment of the House to 
protest against the unfair treatment meted out to Assam with regard to the 
remission of the Provincial contribution by the Government of India. 
The President allowed the motion on the condition that it be taken up 
for discussion the next day. 

The House then considered and passed the Assam Municipal (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1925, moved by the Hon. Rai Bahadur Promoda Chandra Dutta, 
and leave to introduce the Assam Settlements Bill, 1925, as asked for 
by the Hon. Sir William Reid was granted. 

Mr. Nilmoui Phukan’s resolution, recommending the Assam Govern- 
ment to move the Government of India to take the necessary steps for 
introducing a uniform all-India price of opium, was accepted by the 
-Governxhent. 

Rai Sahib Har Eishore Chakravarty withdrew his resolution recom- 
mending the fixing of the salaries of the Ministers at Rs. 3,500 each, re- 
marking that he would reserve his remarks for the discussion of the demand 
which will be put forward by the Government providing for a similar sum. 

Prohibition of Opium. 

Mr. Euladbar Chaliha then moved a resolution recommending that 
-the sale and consumption of opium in Assam, except for medicinal and 
acientific purposes, be totally prohibited, and accordingly legislation be under- 
taken immediately. He accused the Government of having no excise policy 
and quoted figures to show Uiat the issues in opium were on the increase till 
1921, whan as a result of the vigorous efforts of the non-co-operation move- 
ment a reduction was effected. 

He gave a very lucid history of the introduction of opium into Assam 
and how •the policy of the Goverament had the effect of increasing the 
consumption. He gave figures from 1874 to 1924 and proved conclusively 
that the Government had no policy, as regards opium. , From the 
figures ha stated that in 1920 the incidence for taxation per head of 
the population from opium revenue was Bs. 7-8*10 for Lakhimpore district, 
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Ra. 1-3-9 for Sibwjj^r, Ra. 2-3-8 for Nowgaon and Ea. 1-3-8 for Darrong, 
In hia reply Sir William referred to the death of Lt. Singer for the 
alleged anppreaaion of the poppy cultivation. Mr# Chaliha waa ready 
with . hia faota and referred to the letter of Mr. Luahintoui Secretary 
to the Bengal Government, dated the 31at May 1862. where the reaaon of 
the death of thia officer waa given quite differently. Sir William looked very 
•mall and could hardly find worda to aupport hia argumenta. Mr. Chaliha 
further atafod that the public opinion of Asaam ia unanimous in condemning 
this Imperial traffic and he cited the evidence of Baibahadura and Raiaahiba 
before the Assam Opium Enquiry Committee in support of hia contention# 
When he finished hia speech the whole House waa with him. 

Mr. Eohinikanta Hatibaruah supported the resolution ably and ho said 
the opium question is the only politics in Assam, specially in the Brahma- 
putra valley. Sj. Sarbeswar Baruah also supported the resolution. The 
entire national party contributed to the success of the resolution for the 
total prohibition of opium. 

On the 4TH MARCH Mr. Sadananda Dowera moved that the 
provisions of the Assam Land Revenue Manual, relating to the rights and 
liabilities of the Government and the people and also to the settlements of 
land, be replaced by an Act or Acts of the Legislature. He pointed out 
that the decisions of the revenue courts' wore not uniform, and did not 
command the same amount of confidence as the judgments of the Civil Court. 

Sir William Reid, on behalf of the Government, accepted the resolu- 
tion, promising to appoint a committee to investigate the matter. 

Travelling Allowance to Members. 

Babu Brojendra Narain Chaudhury moved that in place of the 1 three* 
fourth first class travelling fares granted for railway journeys to Govern- 
ment officers and Council members, only two-second class fares bo allowed, 
while the maximum halting allowance be fixed at Rs. 7i per diem. He 
stated that in its present economic condition, the country could not afford to 
provide luxurious travelling and living and that the present day second class 
compartments were as comfortable as the first class compartments of 20 
years ago. 

The Hon. Sir William Reid replied that as regards Government officers, 
let class fares were granted only to officers who, in private life, would travel 
first class. As far as Council members were concerned, he left it to the 
House to determine the question. The Government would readily meet 
their wishes in the matter. The motion was lost by a lage majority. 

Remission of Provincial Contribution. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. D. Smiles moved the adjournment of the House 
to protest against the unfair treatment meted out to Assam, as compared 
with Bengal, in the matter of the remission of the provincial contribution. 
He declared that by the remission of Rs. 63 lakhs to Bengal, the Mestoii 
Committee's findings had been flouted, and asked why other provincial 
Governments were not consulted previously. Appareritly it did not matter 
what taxes Assam paid, she got no benefits at the hands oHhe Central 
Government. The medical fee for attendance on dyarchy, which was 
seriously ill in Bengal, was Rs. 63 lakhs, and a further sum of to. 63 laxns 
lor two years more had been given her for convalescent. It was a gross 
injustice to Assam# 
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The Hon. Bai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutta, Minister for Local 
Self-OoTemmanti in supporting the motion, said that Assam was always 
treated as a step-child. He declared diat by not granting any remissions 
to Assam, the Ministry was especially embarrassed financially, and that paved 
the way to the unpopularity of dyarchy. 

The Hon. Sir William Iteid, speaking as leader of the House, said that 
when he became aware of the uigust treatment accorded to Assam in the 
matter, his loyalty to the Indian Government and to the Provincial Govern' 
ment got perilously near conflict. He regretted the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Several other members also condemned the Government of India’s action. 
The motion was ultimately put and carried, with only one dissentient, 
in the person of Babu Brqiendra Narayan Chaudhury, on the ground that 
the principle on which the Meston Award was based was not bxplained by 
the mover. 

Transfer of Sylhet to Bengal. 

Discussion on the resolution of Babu Krishna Sundar Das recom- 
mending to the Government that immediate steps be taken to open 
B.Sc. classes and to teach economics in the B.A. course in the Murari- 
chand College at Sylhet from thb commencement of the next session was 
then taken up. 

The Hon.- Syed Mohammad Saadulla, Education Minister, replied that 
in view of the fact that the question of the transfer of Sylhet was in abeyance 
as a result of the resolution passed by the House last session, Government 
did not think it just or equitable to take any steps in the matter, specially 
as acceptance of the present motion would involve heavy recurring liabilities. 
Nor would it be fair to saddle Bengal with such fresh liabilities if Sylhet 
was to be annexed by Bengal. 

A number of members opposed the motion, which was lost by one vote. 

General Discussion of the Budget. 

On the 6TH MARCH the general discussion of the budget was opened 
by Babu Brojendra Narayan Chaudhuri. He criticised the policy underlying 
the preparation of the budget which was to budget for large expenditure but 
actually to spend far less with the result that consciously or unconsciously 
the Government built up a balance of 27 lakhs. 'He criticised the P. 
W. D. and Land Revenue Budgets. 

Babu Krishna Sundar Dam on the other hand congratulated the Finance 
Member on the prosperity of the provincial finances. He, however, deplored 
the expansion of opium revenue and regretted to observe that in the list 
of new schemes presented to the House the just claims of Sylhet and Cachar 
for water supply and medical relief have not found the recognition. 

Col. Smiles suggested that the Finance Member in the next year’s budget 
should omit contribution of 1 5 lakhs to the Central Government. He hoped 
that the scheme to convert Chittagong into mi^or part 'would be supported 
by the Assam Government as it would ultimately benefit this province. 

Mr. £. S. Boffey asked the Finance Member to press the Assam Oil 
Company for a reduction in price of petrol in Assam which was the scene 
of production and yet the price was higher than it was outside the province. 
This he characterised as scandalous. 
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Several other members apoke asking for further improvement of rural 
water supply and village sanitation for which purpose the Ministers should 
be provided with more liberal funds. 

Next dayi the 6TH MARCH non-offioial discussion on the Budget having 
unexpectedly terminated the day before, the Ghivernment benches proceeded 
to reply. 

Sir William Reid» Finance Member, confessed there were few points for 
him to reply to. Referring to a criticism he stated that one provincial service 
officer was being appointed to the charge of a district and that in Surma 
Valley division all subdivisions were under P. C. S. Officers. As regards 
criticism on the Stamp Bills, that subject, he said, would be dealt with when 
it came up for discussion later. Ha disillusioned the mind of the House 
regarding the fallacy about allocation of expenditure between the Transferred 
and the Reserved sides. 

Khan Bahadur Eutubuddin, Judicial Member, stated that he hoped to 
prove by quoting figures when the demands for grants were put forward that 
there was no ground for accusing the Government of selling justice nor would 
criticisms against the Jail Budget be justified. 

Hop. Rai Bahadur P. C. Dutta, Minister of Local Self-Government made 
detailed reply to various criticisms levelled against his department. 

To the criticism that no provision for a time-scale of pay for 
Subordinate Educational Service was made Hon. Maulavi Syod Saadulla, 
Education Minister, replied that ho would deal with that question when the 
resolution on the same subject was discussed. As regards allocation of 
grants in aid the Hon. Minister pleaded insufficiency of funds. 

Mr. H. C. Barnes replied that Mr. Roffeys remarks about the high cost 
of petrol would be brought to the notice of Assam Oil Company and with 
regard to the port of Chittagong Government realized its immense importance 
to Assam and sympathised with the wishes of the House but the subject did 
not come within the score of this province. 

Mr. G. E, Somes, offg. Chief Secy, quoted facts and figures dispelling 
illusion that the reserved depts. had been unduly favoured to the detriment 
of the transferred depts. Mr. G. T. Lloyd explained the opium policy of 
Government and Mr. O. H. Desenne that of P. W. D. budget. The general 
discussion of the Budget thus came to an end. 

Court Fees and Stamp Bills. 

On the 7TH MARCH, the House discussed two bills moved by 
Hon. Sir. William Reid, Finance Member, viz., the Assam Court Fees 
(amendment) bill 1925 and the Assam Stamp (amendment) bill 1925. In 
moving the bills Sir William stated that the olject of extending operations of 
these measures for another 3 years was to provide a margin for expenditure 
on schemes of development and he gave an assurance to the House that the 
proceeds of these bills which would amount to approximately 10 lakhs would 
bo .utilised for developing those schemes in transferred depts., which the 
House may decide upon. The annual income would bo 3 lakhs and Govero- 
ment would undertake to provide this sum for 3 years. There was a 
discussion on the subject which detained the House till evening. Ihe 
Argument against the introduction of the bills wore mainly (1) that 
Government had enough funds at their disposal in view of a surplus budgw 
tihis year and any improvements to be effected in transferred depts. could be 
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* financed from this surplus ; (2) that it would create a bad precedent to 
assent to these billst as in future years transferred debts would be called 
upon to levy taxation for carrying out improvements in the transferred 
side and thirdly that the country was opposed to the introduction of taxation 
on principle. 

The non-official members monopolised the whole discussion allowing the 
Finance Member no time to reply. There were many amendments which 
were all put and lost so that the bills were ultimately passed. 

Sj. Sadananda Dowera then moved that a Committee of the House be 
appointed to consider how best to allocate the proceeds that will be derived 
from the bill and suggested that the revenue should be expended on impro- 
ving rural water supply. This raised a protest from Babu Brajendra 
Narayan Chaudhury and the motion was dropped. 

Demands for Grants. 

On the 12TH MABGH the Council discused demands for grants. Srijut 
Ehirode Chandra Deb moved that the Ministers’ salaries be reduced to 
Bs. 2. He argued that the Ministers did not command the confidence of the 
majority party in the House, and by voting for the Court-fees and Stamp 
Amendment Bills they lost the confidence of the people. 

The Hon. Sir William Reid, on behalf of the Government, maintained 
that the present salary of Rs. 1,600 granted to the Ministers was inadequate. 

Mr. Roffey moved that their pay be raised to Rs. 2,500 a month. 

Both the amendments were, however, turned down by the House and the 
original motion of the Finance Member asking that a sum of Rs. 3,500 be 
provided was passed. 

Another motion recommending that the sum of Rs. 80,000 for the 
establishment of Commissioners be reduced was carried. 

On the 13TH MARCH demands for grants with one or two exceptions 
were voted. A censure motion by fiabu Brajendra Narayan Chaudhury 
recommending that the demand for the grant under jails be reduced by Re. 1 
was carried by the house. The mover criticised the administration of jails 
generally and stated that the recommendations of the Jails Committee were 
not given effect to in their entirety. Sj. Kuladhar Chaliha in supporting the 
motion recounted his experiences in jail and condemned the lack of care and 
attention bestowed on convicts by the jail authorities. 

On the 14TH MARCH Babu Brajendra Narayan Chaudhuri mpved that 
the demand for the grant under European and Anglo-Indian Schools be 
reduced by Rs. 26,000. He pointed out that preferential treatment was being 
shown in the case of European education, and by way of comparison quoted 
figures for the education of European and Indian boys. 

^ir William Reid, Finance Member, appealed to the House to protect 
the inierests of the minority community. As regards the suggestion that 
Bengal should contribute part of the grant, Sir William said that the number 
of children who went from Assam to. Bengal schools was greater than the 
number from Bengal to Assam schools. The motion was negatived. 

Several other motions were discussed, after which the House adjourned. 

On the 17TH MARCH demands for grants in the Transferred Depart- 
ments under the beads Registration, Question (other than European) Medi- 
cal, and Public Health came up for discussion izi the Council. There 
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were teyeniJ redaotion motions oalling for cuts of one rupee which, although 
ostensibly in the nature of censures, were put down evidently for inviting 
discussion and withdrawn on the Hon. Ministers making the necessary 
ojcplanations. Thus the House passed on this day a total sum of over S7h 
lakhs for the use of the Transferred Department. 

On the 18TH MARCH the Council considered and passed demands for 
grants aggregating over fifteen lakhs partly under reserved and partly under 
transferred departments. There were four censure motions for r^uction 
three of which were ultimately withdrawn and the fourth put to the vote and 
negatived. One motion moved by Babu Brojendra Narayan Chaudhuri was to 
the effect that the demand for the establishment of Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department be refused. The mover's objective was the Superin- 
tendent Civil Veterinary himself, but that officers salary being non- voted, ha 
being an imperial service officer, would serve purpose if provision for hia 
staff were refused. The mover urged the replacement of this officer by 
an expert from provincial services. 

Hon. Maulavi Syed Muhammad Saadulla, Education Minister, replying 
on behalf of the Government stated that this question would be considered on 
receipt of Government of India’s instructions in connection with the general 
question in accordance with the Lee Commission’s recommendations. 

Another reduction motion moved by Sj. Nilmoni Phukan was to Ifha 
effect that more money should be allotted for village communications which 
were being neglected by local boards. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutta, Minister Local Self- 
Government, reminded the House that local boards were autonomous bodies 
and Government had no power over them in the matter of spending money on 
village communications. Nor did Government pretended to be more familiar 
with local village needs than boards themselves but the desirability of paying 
more attention to this aspect of question would be impressed on boards. On 
being pressed to division the motion was negatived. 

On the 19TH MARCH the report of the Select Committee on the Assam 
Water Hyacinth Bill was presented in the Council. The Report states that 
the Bill as originally drafted requires extensive amendment to make it of 
practical utility and at the same time to avoid as far as possible interfering 
with the rights of owners or occupiers of land. In view of material 
alterations its republication has been recommended. 

A motion recommenning the introduction of oharka-spinning in primary 
schools was negatived- 

The Muddiman Report. 

In the afternoon Maulavi Faiznur AH moved adjournment ^ of ^e 
House to consider the Muddiman Committees report. Before* the discussion 
commenced the Hon. Sir William Reid informed the House that official 
members, save Ministers, would not take part in ^ the discussion as Govern- 
ment had not yet been able to formulate their views in the matter. The 
sense of the House was to the effect that they subscribed to the findings of 
the Minority report but condemned those of the Majority .. 

The following resolution was ultimately carried : This Council dis- 
approve of the recommendations of the Majority Report as retro^ime, 
disappointing, and calculated to delay the attainment of full resp^iWe 
Government in the country, and this Council while agreeing with the 
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Minority in the view that Beforms have failed and are inoapable of yielding 
letter results in future, recommend the adoption of such steps as will lead 
to the appointment of either a Round Table Conference or Royal Commission 
lor devising a constitution for granting full responsible Government to the 
country. 

On the 20TH MARCH Babu Krishna Sunder Dam moved a resolution 
recommending that suitable arrangements be made by the Government to 
provide free conveyance for the non-boarder students of the Murarichand 
Oollege, Sylhet from the town to the new college site at Thackeray Tilla. 
The motion was pressed to a division and carried. 

On the 2 1ST MARCH, after question time, the Hon. Sir William Reid 
moved that Assam Settlements Bill 1925 be circulated for the purpose of 
•eliciting opinion thereon. The motion was adopted. 

The House next proceeded to consider certain supplementary demands 
lor grants. All the motions were carried except a demand of Rs. 2,800 
under 47 Miscellaneous (Transferred) which was reduced by Rs. 1,600. 
This sum represented the allowance intended for senior £. A. C. of Shillong 
for performing duties of Vice-Chairman of the Municipal Board. It was 
•contended that as Vice-Chairman of other Municipal ifoards who were 
non-officials had not been similarly remunerated there was no justification for 
the present demand. The reduction motion was put and carried by 22 
votes to 11. 

There was some discussion under grant ‘ Administration of Justice ’ in 
•connection with the expenditure incurred over Sylhet note forgery case. 
It was argued that as arrests in this case were made in Bengal and majority 
of witnesses came from that province the case should have been taken up in 
Bengal and resultant expenditure by that Government. The Hon. the Judicial 
member pointed out that although the arrests were made in Bengal the case 
•originated in Assam and therefore it was incpmbent on this Government 
to conduct it. The motion for reduction wss defeated. 

His Excellency the Governor then pforogued the Council sine die. 

Th u t u m n Session 

SHILLONG — TTH SEPTEMBER 1925 

The autumn session of the Assam Legislative Council commenced on the 
7TH SEPTEMBER with Moulvi Abdul Hamid, President, in the Chair. 
After questions the President made feeling reference to the death of Sir 
Surendranath Banerjea, and subsequently moved the following resolution 
which was carried unanimously all standing : 

That this Council records its profund sense of sorrow at the sad death 
of Sir Surendranath Baneijea, the great pioneer in the field of Indian politics, 
who contributed full 50 years of devoted service to the material, social and 
political uplift of the Indian people, and offers its sincere condolences to the 
Weaved family. 

Khan^hadur Alauddin Ahmed CHAUDHURY next moved that the 
Assam Water Hyacinth Bill be taken into consideration. 

Rai Bahadur P. C. Dutt, while sympathising with the olgect of the Bill, 
said that he felt constrained to oppose the motion on the ground that in the 
*abBence of the dbcovery of an effective remedy for the destruction of the 
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water hyacinth pest it was unfair to introduce a bill designed to give local 
bodies power to compel the people to destroy the weeds. 

The disousaion on this Bill had not concluded when the House ac|journad. 

On the 8TH SEPTEMBER the debate on the Water Hyacinth Bill, waa 
resumed. Rai Bahadur Amarnath Roy a amendment* recommending that the 
Bill be re-committed to a select committee, waa accepted by the Houae. 

Khan Bahadur Alauddin Ahmed CHAUDHURI moved that a permanent 
committee, consisting of five officials and five non-officials, be appointed for 
advising the Minister for Education aa the means to be adopted for stimulating 
Mahomedan education in the Province. 

On the Minister explaining that a conference would shortly be convened, 
consisting of both officials and non-officials interested in the spread of Maho- 
medan education and the development of Islamic ideals so far as possible to 
work in harmony with the Text Book Committee, the mover withdrew 
his motion. 

Babu Gopendralal DAS’S resolution recommending that the increased 
free rates in che high and middle English schools of the Habibganj sub- 
division in the district of Sylhet be at once reduced to the level of the 
tuition fees prevailing in all other such school in the Province .was pressed 
to a division and carried. 

On the 9TH SEPTEMBER the Council discussed partly official and 
partly non-official business. Two demands for supplementary grants amount- 
ing to Rs. 65,550 were discussed and ultimately passed. 

Mr. H. C. Barnes, Finance Member, laid before the House a note on 
the present financial situation of the province and the Education Minister 
introduced the Assam Primary Education Bill, 1925. 

Settlement of Waste Land. 

Discussion on Mr. Rohinikanta Hati Barua's resolution was resumed. 
There wore three amendments to the motion, which was ultimately accepted 
by the House in the following form : 

“ This Council recommends that the waste land in the Province should 
ordinarily be settled with the natives of the Province for special and ordina^ 
cultivation with a view to encouraging agriculture by small capitalists in 
the Province without hampering the claims of immigrants." 

The mover alleged unfair treatment on the part of the Government 
in the case of settlement of land as between Indians and Europeans, the 
latter,! he stated, invariably being shown preference. He was supported hf 
Mr. Kamakhyaram Barua, who cited certain instances purporting to show 
preferential treatment to Europeans in the settlement of land. Mr. 
Sadananda Dowera stated that the resolution was merely the embodiment of 
the Government’s pledge made during a previous session to the effect that 
they were encouraging small capitalists to open up land for cultivation. 

Mr. H. C. Barnes and Mr. Bentinck, on behalf of the Government, consi- 
dered that the resolution sought to exploit the poor ryots in favour of^the 
small capitalist and this was most unjust and unfair. Mr. Barnes maintoined 
that the rules under whiohr the Government acted were just and did not 
result in unfair dealing. Certain vague charges had been made against the 
officers of the Government, accusing them of unfair treatment. These officers 
were not here to defend themselves, and it was unfair te nwke such attMka 
on them. At all events, the charges were very vague. This was the first 
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time be bad heard auch ohargee in all his service, and if any member had 
•definite oases to put forward, the proper place was outside the House, when 
the Government would investigate the matter fully. 

The Grazing Tax. 

On lOTH SEPTEMBEK the discussion on the resolution moved by 
Srijut Mahadev Sarma, recommending the abolition of the grazing tax in 
Assam, was continued. Two other resolutions on the same subject, one in 
the name of Mr. Sadananda Dowera and one by Srijut Nilmani Phukan were 
taken up simuhaneously. 

The mover said that the grazing tax was most unpopular in the Province 
mA should be abolished. 

Mr. Sadananda Dowera proposed the appointment of a committee to 
•consider the draft grazing rules with special reference to the needs and 
wishes of every party. Srijut Nilmani Phukan suggested that the tax might 
be abolished altogether, except in the case of professional grazers. 

Mr. Barnes on behalf of the Government said that the revision of the 
grhzmg rules was expressly undertaken as the present rules were working 
badly. The Government were desirous of relieving the ryot from the tax 
•on his cattle and to tax professionals. He would not undertake to offer 
much consideration to the proposal for the total abolition of the tax. He 
had already written to a dozen members asking them to meet in committee to 
oonsider the new draft grazing rules, and further than that he would not go. 

The amendment of Mr. Dowera recommending that Government 
appoint a cmatimittee to consider the draft rules was ultimately put to the 
vote and carried by 15 votes to 10. 

Amendment of Tenancy Law. 

On the 1 1 TH SEPTEMBER a resolution recommending the amendment 
of the Tenancy Law of 1869 in the districts of Goalpara and Sylbet on 
•the lines of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and the appointment of a Committee 
to make recommendation, was carried by a narrow majority. 

Mr. Barnes, on behalf of the Government, said that he knew that ne 
demand had been made by the people of the district for the amendment of 
the present Act. The Govt, were contemplating the appointment of a com* 
mittee to enact the new tenancy law, which would meet the needs of Assam. 

Srijjut Nilmani Phukan moved a resolution suggesting that no waste land 
be granted to railway companies in Assam for other than railway purposes. 

Mr. Barnes said that as the Government had always adopted that policy, 
he saw no objection to the resolution. 

On the 1 2TH SEPTEMBER the Council concluded its autumn session 
when Mr. S. C. Barnes (Finance Member) presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts on the audit and appropriation reports of 1923-24. 

"Maulvi Faiznur Ali suggested that the House should be given an oppor- 
tunity of diaftiiMing such reports in future, to which the Govt, consented. 

The Rev. Nichols Roy presented the report of the Select Committee on 
the Assam Temperance Bill and intimated hts desire to introduce the Bill 
in the next*^ session. ^ 

The ComcU was then proroffuad. 
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B0MBAY--20rH FEBRUARY 1925 


The Bombay Legiglative Coancil opened on the 20th Pebrnary when Sir Ibrahim 
Bahimtullah took the coair on receipt of His Bzoellency's approTal of his unauimotta 
election to its Presidentship. Hr. Pahalajani, Deputy President, who incited Sir Ibrahim 
to occupy the Chair, paid a tribute to his defence of popular rights and privileges, not 
only M President of the Legislative Council, but also as a member or the Executive 
Council before that. Sir Ibrahim Rabimtullah occupied the Chair amidst applause, and 
after expressing gratitude for his election, promised to uphold the dignitv and traditions 
of the House. 

The Governor’s speech. 

His Excellency, the GOVERNOR, in opening the session, delivered a lengthy speech 
which was listened to by the House and by the large number of visitors present. 
The Governor congratulated the House on its unanimous choice of its Pitisideiit. He also 
oonaratulated the Government on the fact of their lirst nominee to the chair being accepted 
by the House. 

Referring to the Budget Sir Leslie Wilson pointed out that a very large proportion 
of the increase in expenditure in the new financial year’s Budget was on accouut of the 
Transferred Departments. Out of new items of demands amounting to about Rs. 60 
lakhs, no less than Rs. 83* lakhs were proposed for these departments. This allocation of 
revenue bad been made in pursuance of the deliberate policy of the Government, the 
steady expansion of departments for the administration of which the executive was directly 
responsible to the Legislative Council. It remained now for the Council to consider 
how the necessary funds could be raised by the proposed taxation. He felt sure that in 
coming to a decision the needs of the Presidency as a whole would be considered. 
With regard to the suggestion that more money sbonld be made available for the necessities 
of the Transferred subjeots by redneing the Reserved Departments’ expenditure, and the 
arguments that the Transferred Departments were the only nation-building departments 
of the Government, His Excellency reminded them that for buildings of all kinds a sound 
foundation was required, and many of the Reserved Departments were engaged in 
maintaining those secure foundations on which alone a national edifice could be safely 
erected. It would, for example, be useless to provide, schools and teachers in tho rural 
areas, if on account of gangs of robbers and daooits the roads were unsafe for children 
to attend the schools. 

His Excellency then left the Council Chamber, and the House proceeded with the 
day's business. 

Presentation of the Budget. 


The Hon. Mr. H. S. LAWRENCE, Finance Member, prerented the Budget for the 
year 1826-26. The opening balance of the current year was Rs. 6*46 crores, and the 
■closing b al an ce 4*67 crores ; while there was a net increase in revenue of Bs. 84 lakhs. 
There was a reduction in expenditure of Rs. 65 lakhs. 

Next year (1925-26) the estimated revenue amounts to Bs. 15'68 crores, and expen- 
ditnre debiUble to reveixae to B.. 1C‘09 croret, leaving » deficit of 41 laklu. To 
meet this it was proposed to impose extra taxation to bring in Bs, 42 lakbs in the following 
manner : — 


Bs. 18 lakh* by inoreasing Conrt fee*, another Ba. 18 lakb* 
transfer of property fees, and Bs. 6 lakhs by taxing the Turf Club tctalisator bettings. 

While tbere is no increase in the total demand on the 
increase of Bs. 65 lakhs on the Transferred side. The owning 
Bso 4-67 crores. From this Rs. 67 lakhs is being talmn for 
expenditure leaving a balance of Bs. 4-11 crores, or 

Bsl 1 lakb, a closing balance of Bs. 4*11 crores, including Ra 1*48 erfes in famine funds. 
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Geneial DiBCttstion of l]ie Budget 

The General disciiBSion of the Budget took place on the 23 BD FEBBUABT. The 
opposition to the new taxation bills poposed by the Finance member was Toioed by non- 
official members. Messrs. Lal]i Karainji and others appealed to the House to reject the 
measures. The development department also came in for a good deal of adverse criticism. 

Next day, the 24th February, Mr. Joseph Baptista led the attack and complained of 
the executive irresponsibility, 

Mr. A. N. Surve warmly acknowledged the Government's response to Non-Brahmans* 
demands. Other members severely critici^ the inclusion of Lee Commission's proposals. 
Mr. A. M. £. Dehlavi, Minister for Excise, explained Government's policy regarding 
excise revenue and called attention of the House to the resolution issued on the subject 
this week. 

Mr. Jadav, Minister for Education, who was constantly interrupted, narrated progress 
of education under stewardship and appealed to the House to view the Stamp Act 
Amendment Bill with favour as a measure if passed into law would affect only the rich. 

On the 26TH FEBBUABY vigorous attacks on the Budget estimates were made by 
the Swarajists led by Mr. E. F. NABIMAN who criticised the Government policy. The 
speaker compared the debt position of Bombay with that of other provinces in India and 
said that while others were regularly decreasing their debts the Bombay Government 
systematically went on increasing tueir debts. It was said that India was not fit for 
home role, but he would suggest transference of Finance Department to non-officials and 
they would show in three years that Indians were far better in financial administration 
than members of the present Government. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, Home Secretary, said that Government had cut down expen- 
diture to the lowest possible limit. It was sheer impossibility to go any further. The 
incidence of crime in Bombay Presidency, said the speaker, was greater than in England 
and pointed out that there were no less than 827 murdeis in 1922, while in England and 
Wales there were only 60. In face of this, asked the Home Secretary, was It possible to 
reduce expenditure in Home Department ? 

Mr. JAYAKAB complained of Government extravagance and characterised the Budget 
as an adversity Budget. 

Hon'ble Mr. H. S. LAWRENCE, Finance Member, replying to the debate attributed 
most of the criticism to imperfect understanding of the Budget probably owing to its 
complexity. He repudiated the charges of extravagance and pointed out that the com- 
plaints that nothing was done to cultivators were baseless and unsubstantiated by facts. 
Were no education, communications, medical relief, and sanitation, be asked, for the benefit 
of cultivators 1 He would appeal to the members to co-operate with Government in 
the war they were waging against ignorance and disease. 

The general discussion on the Budget concluded and the House adjourned. 

Stamp Act Amendment Bill 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY the Stamp Act Amendment Bill was formally moved for 
the first time by the Finance Member. Tbe measure was one of the three of its kind 
suggested by the Finance Member in hie budget proposals for 1926 26^ in order to meet 
the anticipated deficit of 41 lakhs ; other two measnre being Court Fees Act Amendment 
Bill and Turf Club Amendment Bill. In introducing tbe Stamp Act Amendment Bill the 
Hon'ble Mr. Lawrance explained the objects of the Bill and said that more money was 
wanted for proposed grants in 0 generous measnre to municipalities and local boards for 
the cause of education, medical relief and easy communications which were all for tbe 
benefit of cultivators. 

Consistent with the attitude revealed in tbe course of the general Budget discussion for 
the past three days non-official members offered nncompromising opposition to the very 
principle of extra taxation involved in the Bill. Mr. B. G. P. Pradhan's amendment 
insei^ing in the Bill that the whole of tbe revenue derived under this measnre should be 
devoted fojr «the purposes of education only was ruled out of order by the President on 
the ground that during the first reading only the principles of the Bill could be discussed 
and no details. 

Mr. C. H. Hidavatullah, Minister for Local Self-Government, said that when Govern- 
ment with a view to economy introduced the photo-copying system in registration Depart^ 
ments members set up a hue and cry on the ground of f oroed unemployment (ff people. 
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Mr, B. O. Pi^han wanted an aatnranoe from Government that rerenne from thii 
meainre would^ be wholly ear-marked for nation-bnilding departments only, 

Hon'ble Sir Maurice Hayward anured the House that as far as possible Government 
would give preference to nation-building deportments. He appealed to the House to 
pass the first reading of this Bill and that of the next one so that in the Select Committee 
they could consider whether extra taxation proposed was or was not for popular benefit. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Government sustained a defeat when the Council 
rejected the first reading of the Stamp Act Amendment Bill by 44 votes to 48. Heated 
speeches were made from both sides of the House, the non-officials appealing for rejection, 
and the Government benches appealing to the Ministerial party not to be dictated to by 
the Swaraj party which had a wrecking policy. 


Court Fees Act Amendment Bill. 

Af^r a debate, lasting over two and-a-half hours, the Council adjourned further 
discussion on the first reading of the Court-fees Act Amendment Bill, which was introiiuced 
by the Finance Member and which met with strenuous and uncompromising opposition 
from the non-official benches, on the ground that it was an unbearable burden u|K>n the 
poor agriculturists. 


Demanda for Grants. 

The Meston Award. 

On the 2ND MARCH the officials and non-officials unanimously condemneii the 
attitude of the Finance member of the Government of Intiia in regard to the injustice 
done to the province of Bombay by the Meston award and its very unjust execution. 
Mr. Laiji Narayanji proposed an adjournment motion in order to express the disapproval 
of the Government and the people of Bombay, of the present policy of the Central Govern- 
ment. He said that the direct policy of Central Government is to kill Bombay industry 
and see that Bengal fiourishes at the expense of other provinces.** The Finance Member, 
Mr. H. S. Lawrence, endorsed the above charge and himself quoted figures and facts to 
prove that Bombay was done a great injustice He threatened that steps would be taken 
to make the Government of India feel the weight of public opinion in Bombay. In order 
to avoid any feelings of bitterness, he also announced that the further oonsideiation of the 
Bill to enhanee Court. Fees was postponed. He appealed to all to consoUdate their ranks 
and to take joint action togethr*r in the common cause. The appeal was well responded 
to, and in a dignified speech Mr. Jaykar associated himself and the Bwarajya Party 
with the Finance Member in condemming the Central Government. 

Bombay Development Scandal 

Mr. NARIMAN proposed a cut of Rs. 62 lacks in the Bombay Development Depart- 
ment. Instances after instances were quoted by him by which he proved that curroptiou 
of the worst type was going on in the department under the very nose of the great gods of 
the Directorate. The Hon. Mr. Cowasji Jehangir tried to dodge the issue, with a view to 
hush up the whole scandal. Sir Lawless Hepper observed ; ** There was only one person 
more despicable than the anonymous letter-writer and that was the person who was making 
base charges against public officials without being able to substantiate them.*’ Mr. 
Nariman retorted : ‘ he was not making vague charges. He made them openly and with- 
out any anonymity. He was prepared to prove that the charges were true, if he were 
given an opportunity of substantiating them.’ 

On the 6TH MARCH the non-officials Vcored a victory when Mr. D. B. AdhwanPs 
motion to reduce by Rs. 38,80,000 the total grants of Rs. 2,88,80,000 under the head 
Construction of Works in Lloyd Barrage and Other Canals ” was carried by 48 
to 44. The non-officials complained that detailed information had not been given. The 
Hon. Mr, Cowasji Jahangir, replying on the debate, said that owing to the rise in the 
price of steel they had to increase expenditure. 


The Muddiman Report 

10 MARCH 192 5 . 

A 'fiery stream of indignant eloquence swept the floors of the Council ^ 
lOTH MARCH during the debate on Mr. JAYKAR’S motion to ^^e Hrase 

to call attention to the highly unsatisfactory nature of the Muddiman Committee s report 
and recommendations. * 
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Sir Manrioe HAYWABD, Home Member, at the very outlet annotmoed the Gbfem- 
ment'i intention of not taking part in the debate as their opinions had already been 
pnbliflhed by the Reforms Committee in the appendices to their report. The Coaunittee 
tbemselYes were appointed by the Gofernment uf India and reported to the same 
Government, but not to the Bombay Government; bathe would not like, however,* to 
hinder a full disenssion of this important subject, 

Mr. M. B. JAYAKAB the leader of the opposition, then moved for an adjonrnment 
In doing so Mr. Jayakar said that judged by any tests of popular advance the Majority 
recommendations were highly unsatisfactory. One would empioy any tests one liked 
whether fronf the point of view of the Legislatures, Ministers, or popular rights, and the 
answer was the same, namely that no advance was made in any of those directions* 
Did the recommendations enlarge the powers of the Legislatures over the Executive 
Government t Did Ministers get more control over the services, or over the finances of 
the Presidency t Was the distinction abolished between transferred and reserved depart- 
ments and greater approximation arrived at between the two t The answer to all these 
questions was dismal. No doubt the terms of reference to the Committee were extremely 
limited. Though in a sense, circamscrlbed by a limited reference, there was no doubt 
that the Committee, if they were so mmded, could have made the most valuable 
recommendations towards the abolition of many of the defects in the working of the Act 
and enlarging popular rights by doing so. It seemed to the speaker that the Gommittee*s 
main concern had been to protect above all the right of the Indian Civil Service. In more 
than four places, there were references to the interests of those services made with the 
utmost care and solicitude and towards the end of the report, they wound up by saying 
that all attempts should be made to protect the rights and privileges of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

The Committee were unnecessarily obsessed with the difficulty relating to the 
electorate. They forgot that when the Reforms Act of 1832 commenced in England not 
more than three to four per cent, of the population had vote and the percentage increased 
slowly right up to 1834. Similarly the Committee failed to realise adequately that 
Dyarchy had been tried for three years by the utmost enthusiasts of the Reform. Noth- 
withstanding the fair trial given it, Dyarchy had failed. One had only to read the 
evidence given by the Central Provinces Ministers and one at once realised that the 
defect of Dyarchy lay in its inherent nature and not merely in the atmosphere in which 
the experiment was worked. Dealing with the recommendations Mr. Jayakar said that 
they were extremely unsatisfactory. No important department bad been recommended to 
be transferred. Boilers and Gas, Labour houking, Forests and Fishery, these really did not 
teach people any responsible self-control or corporate power. Speaking of such depart- 
ments as were considered in the Bombay Presidency as absolutely worthless, like stationery 
and stores, Law report, etc., even these, said Mr. Jayakar, had been very cautiously 
hemmed in by limitations which be characterised as unjustitied under the circamstanoes. ^ 

He therefore held the view that in their recommeuoations the Committee were 
extremely halting but their recommendations by no means stopped there. In many parti- 
culaiB they were retrograde. Mr. Jayakar cited instances of Presidents of Legislative 
Bodies having been recommended to be made immune from the jurisdiction and control of 
High Courts and the non-removal of residential qualifications in the case of citizens 
of this country except Europeans. Mr, Jayakar amidst cries of * bear ' *hear’ said he did 
not know what share of the blame attached to the Bombay Government, at least such 
members of it as formed the minority of that Government. He liowever congratulated 
the Indian members of the Bombay Government on their courage and sagacity and up- 
rightness in recommending full provincial antonomy. For their retrograde suggestions 
he could not think of congratulating the other members of the Government. 

They talked freely of electorates, learning lessons of electing representatives with the 
sola view of securing a .return of popular representatives. One might ask the question 
how were the electorates to learn the lesson f Had they learnt it in every countiy which 
enjoyed Self-Government t It bad been well said that nothing fitted a man for liberty like 
the enjoyment of liberty ifself. The Government bad forgotten that they were not dealing 
with a subject race, but with a race which had all theTconsciousness of a civilised and 
cultured community, and which wanted little or no guidance in the attainment of 
Self-Government. Indians had enjoyed it before, and although they might have lost 
it ddriug the interval the consciousness itself would not be long in coming. His complaint 
was that the present experiment wonld not produce that consoioniness. They had been 
deliberately torn asunder by the devise of a system of Government which kept them 
in the paddles of opposition He was glad tor^ad in newspapers that Lord Beading*s 
own bent of mind was towards the Minority recommendations. He oonld only hope 
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great filing, <• depends very largely on the step H, S, 
Lord Beading takes to persaade the British Cabinet to uke in that direction’ 

Mr. H. G, PBADHaN said that the Majority recommendations, partionlarlv those- 
nlating to the Transferred Snbjeots, were most nnsatisfactory. It ^ the dnty of the 
Bmray Council to record its protest in no nnoertain Toice against the narrow iliiberalism 
which was a feature of the recommendations. The speaker condemned the doctrine 
eet np by the Committee that so long as Law and Order remained a reserred subject 
land revenue should not be transferred. He pointed out that this was against even the 
Montford Report. 


Moulvi Bafiuddin AHMAD said that he could not understand Mr. Jayakar raising the 
point of the unsatisfactory nature of the report. He thought Mr. Jayakar and the 
Swarajists were avowed opponents of Dyarchy and wanted to kill it. First and foremost 
they must have inter-communal and inter-party unity and then the Government would 
not dare refuse any reform they demanded. 

Mr. A. N. SUKYE (Non Brahman), in further supporting the motion observed that 
if Bombay was given provincial autonomy no harm would arise. He condemned the 
report if. only because it had placed the Ministers in an absolute’.y unenviable and 
anomalous position. They were mere advisers to the Governor who rv^uld, if he wanted^ 
override their advice. In that case the l^islature might pass a vote of oensure on the 
Ministers. Was this the development of a spirit of responsibility f 

Mr. D. R. PATIL (Non-Brahman) declared that communal difference were bound 
to exist till the end of the world. Were they therefore to put off all reforms till the 
end of the world ? No. They must a«k for more ami more reforms with a united voice, 
notwithstanding communal difference. Until and unless Dyarchy was done away with, 
the representatives in the Council could do no real service to their people. 

Bai Sahib Dadubhal DESAl condemned the report as recommending retrograde 
steps. The subordination of Ministers to Civilian Secretaries was sought to be perpetuated 
by the Committee. He had expected transfer of all departments under the control of the 
Home Member at present to the control of popular Ministers, so that they could reduce 

expenditure on them with a view to increase expenditure ou Nat ion-building departments, 

but he was disappointed. 

Mr. JAYAKAR. replying, observed that if amuscmint should cost Rs. 45,000 of 
the tax- payers' money he would rather deny himself any amusement. (Laughter in which 
the officials joined). He agreed with Mr. Patel that notwithstanding communal difference 
they must take forward steps towards Self-Government. Replying to Moulvi Ralinddin 
Ahmed, Mr. Jayakar asked the former whether he and other nou-officials diil not desire 
to end Dyarchy. Dyarchy was sapping the very foundations of their life. Which 

Indian could tolerate it 7 The speaker concluded with an acknowledgment of Bir 

Maurice Hayward's courtesy in not participating in the debate. 

Sir Maurice acknowledged the compliment with a bow. The motion was carried 


nem con* 


Budget Grants — (Contd), 

On the 12TH MARCH discussion on budget grants was taken up. Mr. Nariman 
directed his gunshots against the Dcimrtment of Industries and pointed out how people, 
other than Indians when appointed to responsible posts like the Director of Industries, 
try to give every sort of opportunity to foreign industries in India at the cost of indi- 
genous ones. He urged the Government to toke seriously to heart the advice of 
Mahatma Gandhi to encourage Cottage Industries. Mr. Dev of Dhulia observed that 
the Minister in charge should take notice of the fact that all the money that was being 
spent was nothing but waste and the department must be run entirely according to the 
will of the people. Mr, Jayakar asked the Government what they were going to do with 
the report of the Rahimtoola Committee, Messrs, Hussenbhoy Laljee and G, I. Patel 
exposed the ignorance of the Hon. Member for Education and showeil to him bow the 
industries of match and pottery were being subjected to unfair foreign competition. 

After the Industry Department was dismissed the Agricultural Dcfartment was 
nsbered in the Council Hall. Messrs Dev and Chandhati spoke very enthuilastlcally on 
■various questions relating to agriculture. Mr. Bhopatkar obierve.nhst an enquiry rtwld 
be made into the conditions of the agriculturists. Also the « 

decreasing in rain supply, and the Government must take noti«5 of it and 
farmer to utilise the little rainfall that he gets, as was done in America. He also oom- 


U 
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plaiaed about the ineoffioient arrangement! made to diif use agrlcnltnral knowledge in the 
peaeant clagi. He conclnded bj touching the qneetion of milch-cattle, 

There wag a lively digcnision on the grants for the Pnblic Health Department. 
Mr. Dev proposed a cut of 4 lacs and Mr. Jayakar while speaking on the motion of 
Mr. Dev questioned the utility of the services of the fat-sallaried * experts * in this 
•department. Mr. Pahaljani farther proved the utter uselessness of these so-called experts. 
The Hon. Mr. Dehalvi and Jadhav tried to explain the Government position. Ultimately 
the grant was voted. 

On the 18TH MARCH an important ruling was given by Sir Ibrahim Bahimtullahy 
the President, during the discussion of a motion by Mr.Pahlajani for the reduction of Bs, 1 
lakh from the total demand under the head Medical. Dr. Velkar. which speaking on the 
motion, referred to the alh ged misconduct of certain officials of the Karachi hospital, 
And one of them discussed the conduct of the officials of another department. Sir Maurice 
Hayward raised a point of order, and the President, after citing a number of previous 
Tulings on the subject, ruled that except where the salary of any particular official was 
concerned no member should attack that official, except by a distinct resolution of censure. 

The Meston Award. 

On the motion of Hon. Mr. H. S. Lawrence, Finance Member, the Council resolved to 
«end a representation to the Government of India on the question of provincial contribu- 
tions as decided by the adjournaient of the 2nd March. In carrying out the motion, the 
Government had prepared a representation more or less on the lines of the sperches deli- 
vered on the last occasion by the mover of the adjournment motion, Mr. Lalji Narainji. 

The representation, which was placed before the Council for its approval, expressed 
its conviction that grave injustice bad been done to Bombay by the Meston Settlement. 
The case against the settlement was based on two distinct grounds, namely (1) that the 
distribution of the surplus revenue assigned to the provinces of India, over and above 
provincial revenue existing at the time of the Reforms, was determined in a haphasard 
manner, and bore no relation to the needs of the provinces and total taxation derived 
from those provinces, and (^) that this haphazard distribution was founded upon the 
Application of federal principles of finance, which had not been adopted in any other 
Meral government in the world. The position of Bombay was compared with other 
provinces in the matter of taxation and it .was stated that Bombay was the most highly 
taxed province in India, An amplification of the arguments of the Hon. H. S. Lawrence 
And Mr. Lalji Harainji constituted the main features of the representation. 

Mr. LaWBEHCR, having moved that the draft representation be approved, several 
speakers rose to support it. Chief among the speakers were Messrs. Lalji Narainji and 
Mr. Jayakar. The former suggested certain changes in Mr. Lawrence’s draft representa- 
tion, where a reference bad been made to federal as well as State income-taxes in Canada 
and the' United States. Mr. Lawrence agreed to the change suggested, 

Mr. M. R. JAYAKaR, leader of the Swarajya party, said that while he bad no 
desire to obstruct his colleagues of the other parties if they wanted to send a representation 
in the name of the House, he was bound to tell them that personally he had no faith or 
•confidence in the Government of India. Was it the first time that a representation to 
that Government bad been made on behalf of Bombay 7 They should not forget that 
the Central Government had been treating the Bombay representation with scant courtesy. 
He urged sterner and stronger measures. He was sure that ere long the Bombay Govern- 
ment would find out that mere representations would not do, and that sterner measures 
ought to have been adopted. The Bombay Government should show that Bombay was 
by no means willing to face any new taxation. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Indian Match Industry. 

When the grant for the Industries Department came up for discussion, several 
members accused the Minister of want of any knowledge in matters industrial, and a 
motion was proposed reducing the grant bj Bs. l^OOu. 

Mr. Hoosainbhai LALJI said the Minister did not know anything about the match 
or any other^indnstry. There were, he said, four match factories in the Bombay Presidency, 
one of which at Ahmedabad bad b^n struggling for existence for the last 20 years. They 
were importing into Bombay logs of wood from Siberia, as it was found that steamer freight 
from Siberia to Bombay cost less than the railway freight on wood from Northern India 
to Bombay. T hat jvas not all. An American Syndicate with a capital of about 
millions had started a big factory at Ambarnatb, near Bombay, and were going to build 
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factories at Karachi, Calcutta and Rangoon, not with a Tievr to suppljiug India's nesda^ 
but for the purpose of killing the existing biotories in India. This sjndioate, he said« 
had already tsicen in hand the match industries of Sweden, Cseoho-sloTskia and Ghina^ 
though they failed to secure a footing in Japan, owing to the Japanese Qofernment'a 
resistance. That American match trust had cornered a ohemioal motit essential in match 
manufacture which could not be bought except through that syndicate. They were also 
offering higher wages to experienced Indian workmen from existing match faotorieiw 
He urged that the Government of India should Intervene. 

Education Minister's Policy Criticised. 

On the 14 TH MARCH discussion was continued on Mr. P. G. Joshi's motion brought 
forward the day before to reduce the total demand for eduoation by Rt. 1 lakh. The 
mover made it plain that it was not to be considered as a motion of censure on the 
Minister for Education. Mr. M. B. JaITAKAR, while agreeing with the mover that it waa 
not a censure motion, severely criticised the Minister and told him that on occasion 
the Swaraj party, which had been vilified by the Minister on all and sundry oooasions 
and which had been represented by the same Minister as something horrible even ta 
think of joining, was now standing between him and the vote of censure. Hu accused the 
Minister of humiliatiu-g his office by acting like a paid whip of the Go^'^rnment, instead 
of acting like the other two M inisters. , 

The Hon. Mr. B. V. JADHAV, Minibter for Eduoation, justified his non-Brahmin 
policy which had been questioned by some speakers. He was constrained to treat the 
motion as a censure motion, but he was not afraid of it. His oonsoienoe told him 
that he was not a failure. He knew that the majority of the house was with him. 
Speaking of the non-Brahmiu policy he said that they were actuated by the same 
motive as the Swarajists and others, namely, looking after the country’s advancement. If 
they did not agree with the Swarajist policy of obstruction they were not wholly 
supporters of the Government either. He recalled instances when non- Brahmins even 
in that session had voted against the Government. 

Mr A, N. SURVE, referring to the non-Brahmin policy, said he strongly resented any 
patronisation. As a self-respecting party they could not and would not stand any 
patronisation. If the House felt that the Minister was a failure, then let it not waste 
public money on him. 

The Hon. Mr. JADHAV, replying to the debate, said that if the motion were ^rried, 
he was willing to lay down office. He then detailed the number of improvements he had 
introduced in the field of education. 

Mr. JOSH I said he was satisfied that the Hon. Mr. Jadhav was seriously engaged in 
satisfying national aspirations and he withdrew bis monion. ... 

The House then proceeded 10 discuss other reduction motions. All reduction motiona 
moved were either withdr.wn or defeated. A motion refusing the grant under 
Education (Eegerved) was pressed to a division and lost. Another motion to rednoe 

polii^expendUnre^sJia^^aM^^^^^^ of Bs. 10 iakhs from the total Police grant 

In doing so'he drew attention to the Bawla murder which occurred soon after sunset 
in a prominent locality near the residence of the Commissioner of Police. 

The President, intervening, said that be would .“®'- 
case sub-judice. The President set the guillotine in nwtioo at ^ m.hJS * ‘ 
vote the* total demands. In five minutes all the motions tor granu were carried. 

The Bombay Bent Act, 

TwrARPH an official Bill was introfluced in the Council by the 


vaaw Xa^w****^^^ ■ ^ 

of “sidentlal premises, the parts applying to non-residential p«>mises having expired 


‘“^'MrfKT'Nariman’s amendment to the principle of the Bijl extending protection to 

non-resMential building aiwwaynW oot of order^ the^ 

It sought to go beyond the scope of the Bill. The i » 


;; tSI nfn^” l«;:^'‘'to Mriddyman at the P«o« 

measnre on the Hues of Mr. Nariman’s amendment, the latter sbonld bo deeme 

-irsSiUT sails 

onongh. Mr. M.B.Jayakar, leader of the Swaraj party, while supporting the rewnotw 
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Bin obterred that the Swaraj party did not often find Itaelf in a position to support 
A Qoternment measure. Hoi howtTer, thought that the Bill» whose principle he supported^ 
should be radically altered in the select committee. 

The first reading was then agreed to. The Swaiajists having consented to work on 
4he select committe. 

On the 18TH MABCH the Council gave leave to in trcdcce the following new Bills : 
A Bill to enable the Hindus of the Province of Sind to restrict themselves to Monogamous 
Marriages — by D. B. Adwani. A Bill further to amend the Bombay Land Bevenue 
€ode, 1879— by B. D. Shinde, A Bill further to amend the Bombay Town Planning 
Act— by L. B. Bhopatkar. 

Mr, BHOPATHaB'S Bill to alter the constitution and to widen the powers of the mnni- 
•cipalities was the first private Bill to come before the House for its first reading. This 
Bill from its very inception, sustained a strong opposition from the Government. Even 
the leave for its introduction was very grudgingly and ungraciously given by the Govern- 
ineut in the last Poona session. 

Mr. Bhopatkar's intention in moving that Bill was to meet the growing public 
•demand to alter the constitution of the municipalities in the Presidency including the 
Province of bind in such a way £bat the munielpalities should be really useful to the 
public and free from official control. This Bill proposes to make all city municipalities 
wholly elected/ the nomination being confined to 1/6 of the whole number of Councillors. 
There is a clause in the Bill intending to do away with the necessity of securing the 
previous sanction of the Collector for the discharge of certain functions. 

The Hon. Member for Local Self-Government opposed the Bill on the ground that 
the Bill was of a very sweeping character and also the Government was very shortly going 
to introduce a similar Bill. Mr. D. K. Patil moved an amendment that the consideration 
of the Bill be postponed till the next session of the Council. The amendment was carried. 

Amendment of Standing Orders. 

After the private Bills were disposed oft the second reading of motions to amend 
Standing Orders, which bad been referred to Select Committee, were taken-up. The 
Select Committee had recommended that ** provided the President permits, a memb^ may 
move any of the resolutions that stand in his name, whatever their order on the agenda 
be, but no permission shall be given unless 24 hours' notice has been given to the Govern- 
ment member in charge, if he so desires." It was a very useful amendnirnt but the Govern- 
ment benches opposing it very strongly it was rejected by 40 votes against 60. 

Next day the 19TH MABCH, the last day of the Session, other motions to amend 
atanding orders were taken up. Mr. Dev of Dhulia moved that the 12 days that 
were allotted to the Budget discussion should be considered very important and sacred 
And in those days no questions should be answered, or adjournment motions be moved. 
His intention in moving that amendment was to enable the Bouse to consider the whole 
Budget. But the amendment was lost. Several other useful amendments proposed by 
the Swarajists were discussed and rejected by the House. 

There were nearly 160 resolutions on the agenda paper of which only three could 
«ome before the House. One of them was to the effect to prohibit fishing in the 
Babarmati river. Tbe Government assured Mr. Bwaminarayan that it would consider 
the question sympathetically upon which he withdrew bis resolution. 

The other and the most important resolution regarding pay of Bombay peons stood 
in the name of Mr. Bole and was carried without a division even though the government 
benches opposed it strongly. Mr, Jayakar paid tribute to the loyalty, integrity and 
patience of the Bombay peons and supported the resolution on behalf of the Swarajya Party. 

The Council aeaaion was then prorogued by order of His Excellency the Governor. 


The Swaraj Party — Review of Council Work 

True to tbe wishes of the people they have to the best of their lights offered a fight 
to the Government at every turn and corner and have often come off successful after a 
hard fought etruggle *\ 

In those Vords the Bwarajya Party in the Bombay Legislative Council concluded 
its report of one year's woik in the Council. The report which was submitted to the 
electorates of the Bombay Legislature is a closely printed document of 44 pages recording 
in detail tbe part played by the patty independently as well as in collaboration with the 
ether parties in the Council in the legislative work of the presidency. The Bombay Council 
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Smrajya Party consisted of 23 Swarajists and 11 Independents and thus 
••a trifle less than a third of total of 111 members who compose the Oonnoil ” : about a 
third of the total forms the Government block while the remaining third is composed of 
the non-Brahmin party. The report claims for the Swarajya Party that it has creditably 
acquitted itself of the trust reposed in it by the electorates. It was not, however, able 
to oppose the Government as vigorously as sister branches could do in 0. P. and Bengal 
Councils. Explaining the circumstances that led to this position the report chronicles 
the fact that the Bombay Legislature is more heterogeneous than any other Council in 
India and consists of representatives of four diflerent parts namely Maharashtra, 
Gnzerat, Sind and Karnatic which differ from each other not only in language and 
traditions, but even in their stages of political advance The report says that the 
result is that the representatives from teckward districts are still not free from official 
control and are unable to realise the significance of the Swarajist policy and programme. 
Beferring to the non-Brahmin party which, the report says, invariably decides the vote 
of the Council, the Swarsjya Party complains of the former party's persistence in not 
even giving an opportunity to the Swarajists to understand them by joint deliberations 
at least on important questions. The non-Brahmin party could not be persuaded, 
continues the report, to lend a strong and vigorous hand to the Nationalists in their 
struggle for political freedom In the face of all disappointing faotorp the Swarajists 
and Independents have had to work. It is further claimed and .s in light thereof 
that their work has to be appraised by the electorates. The report proudly chronicles 
the fact of the place of honour as the leader of opposition having been by common 
consent assigned to the Swarajist leader, Mr. Jayakar. and also the fact of the party 
members being clad in pure simple khadder. 


The Autumn Session 


POONA-~20TH JULY 1 925. 


The Autumn Session of the Bombay Legislative Council com- 
menced at Poona on the 20th July. After the swearing-in of new members 
the Council proceeded with the consideration of official Bills. The Govern- 
ment intimated the withdrawal of the I-And Revenue Bill. Consideration 
of the Statistics Bill was postponed. 

A resolution eulogising the services of the late Mr. C. E. Das was 
then moved) members of all the different parties and the President associating 
themselves with the spirit of the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Council then proceeded with the second reading of the Bill for the 
Prevention of Adulteration of Food. Mr. Nariman urged the inclusion of a 
provision to include imported tinned food in the operation of the Act. Mr. 
Nariman s proposition did not meet with support. 

On the .22ND JULY the Council passed the Adulteration of Food 
Act. The Bill to amend the Bombay Municipal Act which was under 
disoussioD and the clause regarding the appokitment of a Municipal Commis- 
sioner was vigorously debated, Mr. Nariman moving an amendment suggesting 
the transfer of the powers of appointment and the removal of the Munimpal 
CommMsioiier to the Municipality. The diaouMion was resumed next day, 
the 28RD JULY when the Council passed the third reading of the bill 


to Amend the City of Bombay Municipal Acfc 

Co'operatiTc Someties Bill. 

The Minister for Excise then moved the atoond reading of the Bill to 
Consolidate and Amend the Law relating to Co-operative Societies in the 
Bombay Presidency. The object of the Bill was to facilitate th* formation of 
oo-operativ6 societies for the promotion of thrift, self-help, and 
particularly among the agriculturists, in order to bnng about bet g. 

bettor business, and better methods of production. • 
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There were 126 amendments Qotifiad. One of these suggested that the 
Bill be returned to the Select Committee to consider the question of popular 
control of the societies and a reduction of the autocratic powers of tbo 
registrar. The Government opposed the amendment} which was lost} and 
the second reading was passed. 

On the 24TH JULY the debate on the Bill and an amendment to the 
clause relating to exemption from income*taX} court feeS} etc.} was adopted 
proposing that the Government should give loans to registered societies} or 
guarantee the payment of interest on debentures issued by them. 

With regard to the clause relating to contributions to a charitable 
purpose} it was agreed that} with the approval of the Bombay Central Co* 
operative Institute} and after the stipulations regarding the reserve fund 
had been satisfied} a society might set aside a sum not exceeding 20 per cent, 
of its net profitsi and utilise from time to time the whole of such a sum in 
contributing to any public or co-operative purpose} or to a charitable purpose} 
as defined in Section II of the Charitable Endowments Act of 1890. 

On the 26TH JULY after a protracted discussion lasting nearly three days* 
the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to Co-operative Societies in 
the Bombay Presidency passed its third reading. 

Bombay Bent Act. 

The Bill to further amend the Bombay Kent Act} 1918} was then 
presented for its second reading. The report of the Select Committee, 
consisting of 17 members, showed that eight members wrote minutes 
of dissent. 

Mr. Surve’s motion for the return of the Bill to the Select Committee 
was rejected, and the House proceeded with the second reading of the Bill. 

On the 28TH JULY the report of the Select Committee on the Bent 
Act Bill was again taken up. Clause II of the Bill, which was altered by 
Mr. Nariman’s amendment, extended the life of the Act till 1928. It 
was sought to be amended by Mr. Surve’s motion that the Act should be 
made applicable only to tenements, the rents of which ranged between Bs. 8 
and Ks. 1 50 instead of Bs. 85 as stated in the Bill. The amendment failed 
when put to the vote. 

Another unsuccessful amendment, which took up a good part of the 
day’s debate, was one which sought to decontrol the rents of chawls and 
dwelling houses erected by employees. 

Clause II of the Bill, amending Section I of the second Bombay Kent 
Act, was then adopted. 

Consideration of Clause III was postponed, and the amendment of 
Dr. Veikar to insert in Clause IV, a provision to safe-guard workmen against 
ejectment when a lock-out or strike had been declared, was forced to a 
division and declared lost. 

On the 29TH JULY after some minor verbal amendments had been duly 
incorporated in the measure, the Co<*operative ^deties Bill was read 
a third time and passed into law. 

The GomnoU next proceeded to consider the BiW to amend the Bombay 
Bent Act clause by clause. 

Several members took part in the debate caused by Mr. Nariman’s 
amendment, whiok sought to re-adjust the sliding scale of the increase in rents 
during the years 1926 and 1927. The amendment proposed a reduction 
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of tbo increase allowed by the report of the Select Committee from 30 per 
cent, to 20 for the first year, and from 40 per cent, to 25 per cent for the 
second year. 

The Government said that the increase of 30 per cent, was allowed as 
DO increments in rents had been allowed for the last ten years, and the 
measure would prevent land^lords to be exacting or to profiteer in a com* 
mpdity required by all classes of the community ; yet it would give them a 
normid increase; so that tenants might not take undue advantage of the 
protection afforded by the Bill under consideration. 

The remaining clauses were incorporated after some discussion and 
dterations. Rental for houses occupied after 1926 were granted an annual 
increase of 10 per cent. The second reading of the Bill was left over till next,, 
day to enable the Government to examine the Bill as amended. 

The discussion of the first reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Smoke Nuisance Act was not finished when the Council rose for the day. 

On the 30TH JULY after consequential an^endments the Bill amending 
the Rent Act passed the second and third readings. 

The Bombay Port Trust Act was so amended that in future there should 
be no discrimination in the liability of the trustees between goods dischargea 
by day or by night. Also the trustees were not to be held responsible if 
cargo was not removed by owners within 11 days of its landing in the Board’s 
premises. 

The Bombay Cotton Industry. 

Mr. S. E. BOLE was then allowed to move the adjournment of the 
Council for the discussion of a matter of public importance. He sub- 
mitted that in view of the grave situation in which the Bombay cotton 
textile industry found itself, and the possible effect of the decision 
of the Millowners’ Association to reduce the wages of their workmen, which 
would affect 150,000 operatives of Bombay and their families, and also the 
effect of this situation on the welfare of the Presidency as a whole, the 
Governor-in-Council would be pleased to place the gravity of the situation 
before the Governor-GeneraLin-Council, urging him to take such steps as 
would bring about immediate relief to the mill industry and the operatives 
working therein. 

Mr. JAYAEAR, on behalf of his party, supported the motion, declaring 
that the Swaraj party had now vindicated their position that they were 
not subsidised by capitalists, as was the general belief some time back, but 
were some party standing betweon Labour and Capital. He asked the mill- 
owners if they bad really investigated the question thoroughly, and if they 
had not found it reasonable to reduce profits and the salaries of their highly 
paid ofiBcers before deciding to cut down the wages of the mill operatives. 
He thanked the mill-owners’ representatives for urging the Government to 
make a representation to the Government of India to take this Industry 
in hand. 

The FINANCE MEMBER said that the Bombay Government was placed 
in a difficult position. The abolition of the cotton excise, he said, must 
1)0 debated w\tb sober deWberatVon, and not with picturesque epitbets. 

lAe -waa oataVAlaUed that the miU iuduBtry vraa in a bad 

condition, and the loss on the citizens of Bombay would protobJy be 
not less than Rs. 10 crores. He reminded the Howe that the ques- 
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tioDfl of exchange and oarrenoy were most coqiplex* and it was unfor- 
tunate that the policy of the Gtorernment of India was accused of moral 
depmyity. According to him> the miUownen had not put forward their 
case with all the detail which they no doubt poBsessed, and that, whenever 
their allegations against Japanese competition were contradicted, the Mill- 
owners’ Association did not move sufficiently to prove their case. He ad- 
vised the establishment of a system of commercial intelligence. He refuted 
the charge of mismanagement levelled against the Bombay millowners, but 
he believed that the abolition of the excise duty would not put the mills on 
their feet, though it would serve as a palliative for the reduction of a part 
of their losses. As regards the wages of labour, he said that a cut of lit 
per cent, would be only a very minor palliative of the evil, as it would 
amount to only Bs. 70 lakhs, or a little more than 1 per cent, of the value 
of the total out-turn of cloth. Whether Japanese imports should be 
welcomed or not he left the House to judge. He also advised both the 
millowners and the advocates of labour to ash for an enquiry by the Tariff 
Board. 

After the Government had expressed its desire to mitigate the difficulty of 
both the labourers and the capitalists, the motion was carried unanimously. 

The Act to impose a tax on totalisator betting passed the first reading 
and a Select Committee to report thereon was appointed. 

Abkari Act Amendment Bill. 

On the 3 1ST JULY after question time, the first reading of the Bill 
further to amend the Bombay Abkari Act of 1878 was moved. The proposed 
amendment makes it illegal for any Club to sell liquor without a license, and 
enables the Government to obtain fuller control over the consumption of foreign 
liquor. Very little opposition was offered, and the Bill passed into law. 

The Bill to give wider power in the management of Municipal affairs 
in certain cities was then introduced. The Bill was read for the first time, 
and referred to a Select Committee. 

Transfer of Improvement Trust. 

On the 5TH AUGUST Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ghulam Husain 
HIDAYATULLAH moved the first reading of the Bill to transfer the powers 
and duties of the Trustees for the improvement of the City of BomW to 
the Corporation and to vest the property and rights vested in the Trustees in 
the Corporation. In explaining the provisions of the Bill the Minister 
emphasised that in order to prevent speculation in prices of land the new 
Board would determine the price of land while considering a scheme and not 
when the scheme was finally sanctioned. 

^fter further discussion the Bill passed the first reading and the pro* 
position to refer the Bill to. Select Committee was also passed. 

Khan Bahadur, Shaikh Gulam Husain HIDAYATULLAH next moved a 
Bill to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923. "He explained that the 
need for the»Bill was due to the disorepicanoie^ in the elections brought to light 
in the past on account of the defective wording of the Act. This Bill also 
passed the first reading. 

The Council* also passed the third reading of the amendments to certain 
Standing Orders. 
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Children’a Act Amendment. 

Sir Maurice HAYWARD then moved a Bill ameodiog the Bombay 
Children’s Act l924. Five new clauses had been added to the Act makiiUf 
it penal to be drunk while in charge of a childi to give intoxicating liquors 
to a ckildf to sell tobacco or any smoking mixture to a child or young personi 
to incite a child to bet or borrow and to take pawn from a child. 

The Home Member pointed out that the Bill had been brought forward 
in fulfilment of a promise made to the House. 

The first reading of the Bill was passed, and on the motion of the 
Home Member it was referred to select committee. 

‘ Mr. Lalubhai SAM ALDAS moved that a certain sum be appropriated 
from the item ‘'Miscellaneous” for the purpose of revising the pay of 
village establishments in Sind. A lively debate ensued during which the 
non*officials demanded from the Gk)vt. a definite assurance to the effect that 
the Oovt. would put an end to the “ Rasai ** and lato ” systems in vogue 
in Sind. 

The Home Member explained the point of view of the Government 
and gave an assurance that if public co-operation were forthoomingi and 
if the House would help in putting into effect the recommendations of tho 
" Rasai ” Committee the Government would do all they could to end the 
Rasai and " lato ” systems. The demand was then granted. 

Among the other demands moved one relating to the purchase of a 
plot of land near Jacob Circlei Bombay, for Rs. 1.54.945 for the purpose of 
further strengthening the position of the police so thi^t, they could meet 
disturbances during times of industrial unrest was sanctioned. 

On the IITH AUGUST the Council resumed discussion on the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Village Police Act of 1867. The first reading of the Kll 
was passed and on the motion of the mover referred to a Select Committee. 

Bombay Town Planning Act 

Mr. L. B. BHOPATKAR then moved the first reading of a Bill further to 
amend the Bombay Town Planning Act of 1915. According to the statement 
of ohiects and reasons the Act had proved a source of danger to the rights 
of those persons whose lands happen to be included in the town planning 
scheme as the ArWtrator was invested with autocratic powers. The Tribunal 
of Arbitration was a mere tool in the hands of the Arbitrator. The whole Act 
was so conceived and framed as to benefit the local authority at the cost of 
the landholders within its jurisdiction. All sorts of restrictions are imimaed 
upon the landholders without corresponding liabilities put upon the local 
authority* concerned. Mr Bhopatkar gave concrete instances from what had 
taken place in Poona. 

Mr. HIDAYATULLAH, Minister, raised a point of order as to whether 
the local Legislature bad the power to add powers to the appellate jurisdiction 
of the High Court and whether such a power did not constitute interference 
with Acts of Parliament. 

Mr. M. E. JAYAKAE, leader of the Swaraj Party, observed that 
the Bill proposed to add certain powers to the appellate jurisdiction of 
High Court. A mere addition of such powers could not^ be deemed as 
affecting any Act of Parliament. If the Bill had aimed at^ taking away from 
the appellate jurisdiction of the High Court any of the powers vested in it 

35 
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hf Letters Patent of Parliament* then the Bill could be considered as being 
out of order. 

Sir Maurice HAYWARD held that Mr. Jayakar’s interpretation was not 
correct and that whether what the Bill had proposed was a mere addition 
or a subtraction of powers* it nevertheless affected the Act* and as such 
the local Legislature could not deal with such a Bill. 

The PRESIDENT said a similar point of order had been raised in 
connection with the Bombay Children's Bill and was referred to the Governor- 
General. Mr. Bhopatkar’s Bill to amend the Bombay Town-Planning Act of 
1915 was referred to the GoVernor-General subsequently and yet sanction was 
given without any reference whatsoever to any part of the Bill. It was 
common knowledge that before sanction was given to any Bill the Governor- 
General usually referred it to the head of the Department concerned. It was* 
therefore* a matter of surprise that sanction should have been given to Mr. 
Bhopatkar’s Bill* which contained a debatable provision similar to the one 
contained in the Children’s Bill and referred to the Governor-General. He 
(the President) could either rule the whole Bill as out of order* or allow the 
House to proceed with the consideration of the first reading of the Bill, and 
the point of order could be considered before the Bill came up for the second 
reading. He preferred to adopt the latter course. 

The discussion of the Bill was then continued and the first reading being 
put to the vote was lost. 

The Swarajists^ Withdrawal. 

A meeting of the Swarajist members was held on the 14th August to 
protest against the treatment they were receiving in the Council* particularly 
the way in which the non-Brabmins supported the^Government in refusing the 
formal motions for the introduction of Bills by Swarajist members at the meet- 
ing of the Council on the 13th August. After Mr. Joshi’s Bill was defeated 
on this dsy (13th) he refused to ask for leave for any more Bills* and 
his example was followed by other Swaraj Party members. Since then they 
apparently decided to take no more part in that session. 

On the 14TH AUGUST* when the Council met* the House proceeded 
to discuss non-oflScial resolutions of general public interest. Mr. F. V. Joshi* 
who was the first on the list of resolutions* refused to move any of his three 
resolutions* and his example was followed by Mr. Dave* who had 10 
resolutions in his name. 

On the 15TH AUGUST in pursuance of the decision arrived at the day 
before the Swarajist members did not put the questions of which they had 
given notice* nor did they move the resolutions in their names. One or 
two qpembers of the non-Brahmin party also joined in the chorus of ** I 
do not move the resolution* Sir.” 

The business of the Bombay Council was finished on this day primarily 
on account of the Swarajist members declining to move* the resolutions that 
stood in their name. As the Governor had not intimated the proroguing 
of the Houidb* the Council was adjoumed sine die. 

Tlv: Swarajbts* Reasons for Withdrawal. 

In announcing their decision not to take part in the proceedings of the 
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Bombay Legislative OouDoil the Smrajist members issued a statement 
eritieising the attitude of the noo-firahmin and Sind Moslem members. 
1%ey state that they had given support to the non*Brahmias and Sind 
Moslems whenever their motions were in danger, but the result had been that 
the Swarajists^ had oome to be regarded by those two parties as powerful 
levers for obtaining from the (Government one oonoession after another, either 
communal or personal. The Government had gone on distributing their 
patronage among persons representing those parties in a manner which had 
had the effect of winning them over to the side of the (Government. 

The Swar^ists did not desire to be converted into the unwilling ins* 
truments of communal or personal ^grandisement. The Government did not 
appear to be willing to aoeord to the Swaraj Party the position of respect 
and dignity which it deserved, by reason of its work and importance. Their 
one effort had been to try by all means, fair or foul, with the aid of the 
uon-Brahmins and Sind Moslems, to defeat the Swarajists- 0>nstituted as 
they were, the Swarajists were powerless to meet the tactics of the (Govern* 
ment. They had, therefore, been compelled to resolve not to take part in 
the deliberations of the House, so that, with their withdrawal, the other 
section of the House which had so far remained inactive, would be thrown 
on their own resources, and would oome to occupy their merited position, 
commensurate with their intelligence, strength and importance. 

Concluding, the statement observes : ** We are aware that this step 
involves the immediate sacrifice of minor advantages to the public, but this 
is inevitable. We are awaiting further development, and we venture to 
assure our constituents that all steps will be taken which ai*e demanded by 
their self-respect and the dignity, of which we regard ourselves the 
custodians.” 


Tke October Session 

POONA --2 1 ST OCTOBER 1925. 

The first meeting of the third session of the Bombay Legislative Council 
was held on the 21st October at the Council Hallj Poona, Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtullah presiding. Curiosity as to what the Swarajists would do during 
this session, whether they would continue the tactics of non-participation 
in the proceedings, or revert to the old method of responsive co-oper- 
ation, had brought in a good number of visitors. When question- 
time came the Swarajist members did not put the questions they had sent 
in nor read the answers which had been prepared and printed in the list of 
questions and answers. They acted in pursuance of the decision they 
arrived at their meeting the day before to continue the policy of non- 
participation which they inaugurated during the closing days of the 
last session. , ^ 

On the motion of the Home Member the consideration of the first 
reading of the Bill to provide for the collection of statistical information for 
public purposes was postponed. 

Betting Tax Bill. 

The Finance Member moved the second reading of the Bill to impose 
a tax on totalisator betting and presented the report of the Select Committee 
thereon. The Select Committee had. by a majority, accepted the preamble 
of the Bill as well as the rate of tax recommended, namely, four per cent. 
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The motion lor the second reading of the Bill was pot to the vote and 
eartiedi Amendments to the Bill were then taken up for consideration. 

Mr. S. K. Bole supported the Bid on the ground that the rate of tax 
proposed therein would go to add to the revenues of the Government. He 
auggested a rate much higher than that provided in the Bill. 

Mr. C. N« Wadia. representative of the Millowners’ Association, 
moved an amendment to the effect that the maximum rate of tax fix^d by 
the Bill should be reduced to 2} per cent* inasmuch as the Turf Club was 
a charitable institution and its capacity for doing charity would be crippled 
by the high rates of tax. After some discussion the amendment was lost. 

Mr. H. M. Rahimtulla moved an amendment with the object that 
ibe tax proposed to be levied should really be a tax on the Turf Ciub and 
not on the public. The amendment was to provide that 90 per cent, of all 
the monies paid into the totalisator should be distributed among the winners. 
The amendment was lost. 

The Home Member explained the point of view of the Government as 
being one of discouragement of gambling. The idea of a third enclo^ure 
did not originate in the Government but in the Turi Club; but when the 
third enclosure was started it was found helpful in suppressing the bucket 
shops and betting outside. He then moved the third reading of the Bill 
which was passed. 

Stock Exchange Reform. 

On the 22ND OCTOBER Mr. H. S. Lawrence, Finance Member, moved 
the first reading of the Bill to regulate and control certain contracts for 
the purchase and sale of securities in the City of Bombay. 

The object of the Bill is that Government should take authority to 
enforce such rules as they may consider necessary for the interests of the 
public. This measure is in pursuance of the recommendations of the Stock 
Exchange Committee. Subject to ihe sanction of the Governor-in- Council, 
a stock exchange may make rules for the legulation and control oi all 
transactions in securities other than ready delivery contracts. The Bill 
further provides the Governor-in-Council with power to refuse to sanction 
any or all of the rules and to add to, aihend, vary, or rescind any of 
the rules. The first reading of the Bill was carried. The Bill was then 
xeferred to a Select Committee. 

Children's Amendment Act. 

Sir Blaurice Hayward, Home Member, moved the second reading of 
the Bill to amend the Bombay Children's Act. 1924. Every one of the 
amendments of which notice had been given, was lost. A division was 
demanded on one of the amendments and the result was that the Govern- 
ment got a clear majority of 33 to 7* The Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

The Bill further to amend the Bombay Port Trust Act of 1879 was 
xead a third timeiand passed. 

Municipal Act Amendment Bill. 

The Bill to give wider powers in the management of municipal affairs 
in Certain cities was read a second time. As laid down in the statement 
of objects and reasons the principal object of the Bill is to provide a more 
adequate basis lot mui idpal administration in tjie laige cities of the 
Bombay Presidency. The Bombay District Municipal Act oi 1901 applies 
to all munic^alities in the Presidency, except the Municipal Corporation oi 
the City oi Bcrnbay. and it has been felt each year with increasing force 
that the same Act cannot adequately provide* for the needs of the larger 
aid the smaller municipalities. Under the same Act» save where a chief 
cffcei or a municipal commissioner has been appointed the executive 
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administratiop centres in the maQaging and other committees. This may 
still be possiUe in the smaller mnnidpalitles« and in these iht President 
may st^l be able to supervise and control the* Mnnlcipal staff* and the 
Monicipal Ccnnmittee to perform the functions of an executive body. But 
in the large cities the Municipality can do little more than determine qnefr 
tions of policy. The Committees can exercise only a general control over 
the Municipal staff. It is therefore necessary to define with greater clearness 
the powers of the executive and to secure pr<mr supervision and control 
by the appointment of a responsible executive officer* with clearly defined 
statutory powers, at the head of the Municipal staff. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. R. G. PRADHAN to the 
effect that for the words. the member of wards to be constituted for 
Mahomedans. non-Mahomedans and depressed classes/* the words* ** the 
constitution of wards, including a special ward for depressed classes,** be 
substituted. The amendment was then put to the vote and lost. 

On the 23RD OCTOBER the discussion ou the Municipal Bill was 
resumed and considered clause by clause. Mr. A. N. Surve proposed an 
amendment that a person who pays* or promises to pay, any person 
whomsoever on account of the conveyance of any elector to or from any 
place for the purpose of recording bis vote, as well as the person who 
hires, employs* borrows, or uses for the purpoies of the dection any 
boat* vehicle, or animal usua lly kept for letting on hire shall be deemed 
to have committed corrupt practice. Mr. Surve explained how in the 
past rich, but not deserving candidates had got into power by spending 
money freely and profusely tor the conveyance oi the voters to the polling 
, booths and how specially in Bombay daring elections corruption used to be 
rife. On the Minister in charge of the Bill accepting the clauses proposed 
they became part of the Bill 

On the 24TH ^OCTOBER Mr. A. N. Surve moved an amendment to 
the effect that a municipality should have power to regulate and restrict 
the slaughter of animals. The Minister in charge raised a point oi order 
and held that the amendment proposed an addition of powers which did 
not fall within the jurisdiction of a municipality. Besides, the Govern- 
ment of India had not approved of the amendment. The President ruled 
the amendment out of otder. 

On the 26TH OCTOBER Mr. R. G. Pradhan moved an amendment to 
the clauses giving power to the District Magistrate to suspend by means of 
an order the execution of any order or resolution of a municipality and 
prohibit the doing of anything which is about to be done* or is being done 
by, or on behalf of, a municipality, and is doing, or is likely to cause, 
injury or annoyance to the public* or to lead to a breach of the peace, or 
is unlawful. The Collector is required by the Bill to forward such orders 
to the Commissioner and to the municipality affected thereby. The Com- 
missioner is on his part required to submit to the Government a report of 
every such case. 

Mr. Pradhan complained that in the past Collectors bad inteifered 
too often and for insufficient or no reasons with the working municipalities 
and that * the Bill under discas^ion had left the autocracy of the Collectors 
unimpaired. It was. however, unreasonable and inexpedient to disarm the 
Collectors oi all powers of interference inasmuch as the maintenance of law 
and Older and the prevention oi a breach oi the peace were considerations 
of paramount importance in all administrations. It was but cneet* there- 
fore* that the Collector in his capacity as District Magistrate should have 
power to issue provisional orders^ 

The amendment was eventually lost. The Bill wa^rtad atlitdtin.e 
and passed. 
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Mr. Hidayatullah then moved die secood reading of tbe Bill to 
transfer the powers and duties of the trustees for the improvement of tilie 
City of Bombay and to vest the property and rights vested in the trusts in 
the Municipal Corporation of the City of Bombay. The Minister also 
presented the report of the select committee. 

Both the motions were assented to by the Council. 

Improvement Trust Bill. 

On the 27TH OCTOBER the consideration of the Improvement Turst 
Transfer Biirwas proceeded with. 

Mr. A. Surve moved an amendent to provide for the represen* 
tation of the poorer and working classes on the committee to be 
constituted under the Bill. The amendment also sought to deprive the 
mercantile classes of the . representation proposed to be accorded to them. 
The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Joseph Baptista moved the inclusion of the following clause: 
** The powers conferred by, and the duties imposed under, this Act on the 
Committee shall be exercised and performed by the Committee* subject 
to the general control of the Board.V 

The Minister in charge of the Bill agreed to the inclusion of this clause. 

Mr. H. M. Rahim tulJah moved the addition of the following clause : 
*'The Board shall take over such of the development schemes of the Cor- 
poration as the Corporation may decide to transfer to the Board, subject 
to such financial adjustments and conditions as may be agreed upon, and on 
such decision being communicated to the Board all the formalities required 
under this Act before a scheme can be undertaken by the Board shall be 
deemed to have been observed.*' The amendment was put to the vote 
and lost. 

On the 28TH OCTOBER Sir Vasantrao Dabholkar moved an amendment 
that all references pending before the Tribunal of Appeal be transferred 
to the High Court. After some discussion the amendment was lost. 

Mr. Hidayatulla* Minister, moved a Government amendment to Section 
10 which made municipal commissioners ex-officio members of the Improve- 
ment Trust Committee. The number of nominated members was increLSed 
to four by adding one representative of labour from among the members of 
the Municipal Corporation. 

All other amendments were gone through, but the third reading was 
postponed for purposes of consequential amendments. 

Official Bills Passed. 

On the 29TH OCTOBER the Bombay Port Tiust (Amendment) Bill 
was read a third time and passed, the most important of the amendments 
made being that goods, if not removed in seven days after landing, should 
remain on the premises of the Port Trust at the risk and expense of the 
owners. 

The Bill to impose a tax on to talisa tor betting was read a third time 
and passed after being amended to the effect that the Act should come into 
force in Bombay during the ensuing racing season in December. 

The Major Municipalities Bill was then taken up. A number of verbal 
and consequential amendments were moved and passed. The Bill was read 
a third time and passed. 

The . Finance Member then moved the recond reading of the Stock 
ExchangeControi Bill and presented the report of the Select Committee. 
In doing so the Finance Member said that the report was unanimous. 
It did not mean, as it might strike some, people, that the Committee did 
not go fully in^ the merits of the Bill. The views of the Bombay Native 
Shares and Stock Brokers' Association were heard. The Bill had been 50 
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amended the Select Committee as to give power to the Government to 
extend the Act to cades other than Bombay. 

Mr. Joseph Baptists congratnlated the Government on the intxodnction 
of such a useful and long-needed measure. The Bill would put an end to 
what had long been one of the greatest scandals of the City of Bombay. 

The Bill was then read a third time and passed. 

Improvement Trust Bill. 

A number of amendments to the Bombay Improvement Trust Transfer 
Bill were moved on this day and passed. 

Mr. Hidayatullah. Minister, thereupon moved that the Bill be read a 
third time. In doing so he said that the Bill had been framed and brought 
forward in response to an insistent public demand for years. He hoped that 
the day would soon come when the improvement Trust would merge com- 
pletely into the Bombay Municipal Corporation. Many members congratu- 
lated the Minister on initiating such a bold measure in deference to public 
opinion. The Bill was then read a third time and passed. 

Bombay Municipal Act (City and District). 

Mr. Hidayatullah then moved the first reading of the Bill to amend the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. The objects of the Bill are to 
provide that (1) persons sentenced by a criminal court to imprisonment 
or whipping for an ofience punishable with imprisonment for a term ex- 
ceeding six months, or to transportation, such sentence not having been 
subsequently reversed or quashed, should be relieved from the disqualifica- 
tion on the expiry of the sentence or by an order of the Government in ^at 
behalf (2) persons dismissed from Government service, such dismissal 
having been notified in the “ Bombay Government Gazette," and those 
being pleaders whose sanad had been withdrawn by the High Court, should 
no longer be disqualified from being members of a municipality^. 

Ihe Bill was read a second and third time and passed. 

The bill to amend the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, iq*©# zud the 
Bill further to amend the Bomoay Locdl Boards Act, 1923, on the same 
lines as the previous measure* were read three times and passed. 

The first reading of the Bill to amend the City of Bombay Municipal 
Act, 1883, was moved. The object of the measure is to provide that persons 
sentenced by a criminal court to imprisonment or whipping for an ofience 
punishable with imprisonment for a term exceeding six months, or to trans- 
portation, such sentence not having been subsequently reversed, or quashed, 
should bo relieved from the disqualification on the expiry of the sentence, 
or by an order of the Government in that behalf. The Bill was, however, 
read the first time and referred to a select committee. 

• On the 30TH OCTOBER, on the motion of the Finance Member, the 
Council approved of the report 01 the Committee on Public Accounts lor 
the year 1923-24 and recommended to Government that effect be given to 
its recommendations. The Council also recommended to Government the 
• introduction, as soon as possible, of the scheme for the formation of the 
Bombay Subordinate Engineering Service. 

The Council then proceeded to deal with demands for supplementary 
grants. Mr. Jadhav, Education Minister, moved tor a demand of Ks. 21,131^ 
lor a grant'in-aid to the Bombay Boy Scouts Association. In doing so he 
said that the Government had decided that the Boy Scouts movement could 
no longer be regarded as a Government establishment. Ihe finaxmtal assist- 
ance to the Association should, therefore, in future be regarded as grant- 
in-aid. 

After some discussion the grant was sanctioned. Some other demands 
of a technical character were also passed. 
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Propoted Corrnpt Practicei Bill. 

Mr. Joseph Baptista moved a lesolotioii in order to voice the views of 
the Council on the Corrupt Practices Bill proposed to be introduced into 
the Legislative Assembly, He said that there was no one more intolerant 
• of corruption of all kinds than himself and yet he could not see his way 
to support the Bill. «The Muddiman Committee had, no doubt, unani- 
mously recommended such a piece of legislation. The Muddiman Committee 
had muddled unanimously through many things. Their recommendation 
was not based on any evidence of corruption. There was no need for 
the legislation proposed. If it was passed it was bound to be a dead letter. 
Besides, it was likely to tamper with the independence of the members of 
the Legislatures. It was possible to bring charges against members. In 
the United States of America such legislation had not been found useful. 
Oh the other hand, it had led to ingenious evasions of the law. 

Proceeding, Mr. Baptista said that he did not believe in the potency 
of the Penal Codes, nor in their purificatory character. He did not believe 
that laws could make men moral. He relied upon the sense of honour of 
members of the Legislatures. 

Sir Maurice Hayward said that when he announced before the House 
at the commencement of the present session that the Government of India 
had sought opinion on the proposed Corrupt Practices Bill, and that it 
would be in the fitness of things if a non-official member of this House 
would move a resolution expressing the view of this House, be hardly 
realised that the question would be dealt with in the manner in which 
Mr. Baptista had treated it. What he (Sir Maurice) did expect was approval 
of the principle of the Bill after the good example of the Legislative 
Assembly and constructive suggestions for the improvement of the Bill in 
parts. He did not expect the wholesale and sweeping condemnation, that 
the Bill was derogatory to the dignity and independence of the members of 
this .House. 

The resolution was lost, 27 voting against it and 24 for it. 

Non-Official Bills. 

On the 31ST OCTOBER the second and the third reading of the 
Bombay Village Police Act (Amendment) Bill were gone through in a few 
minutes with slight amendments. 

Mr. D. R. Patil moved the second reading of the Bill further to 
amend the Bombay Heriditary Offices Act» 1874. anp presented the report 
of the Select Committee. The original purpose of the Bill was to do away 
altogether with the power of Government to punish the representative 
*‘watandar'* or ** wataodars ** for the offence or misconduct of a deputy. 
The Select Committee however had by a majority decided that it was 
necessary that Government should retain the power of directing the absolute 
forfeiture of the watan of the nominatlDg ** watandar " and of bis co-sharers, 
at least as regards offences against the State. ^ 

After some discussion the condderation of the Bill was postponed. 

Mr. S. K. Bole moved that a Bill further to amend the City uf Bombay 
Municipal Act, x888, be read a first time. The bisect of this Bill is to 
democratise the constitution of the Municipality ot the City of Bombay by 
reserving sfcats on the Corporation for rt^eaentatives of the. backward and 
the depressed classes. It proposes also to correct the distribution of the 
elected seats to be filled by each Municipal ward by introducing representa- 
tion according to population and the lowering of the fianchise from a 
Rs. 10 rental to a Rs. 5 rental. 
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On the 2ND NOVEMBER during question time Sir VAsnutatmo 
Dabholkar asked if ihe attention of the Government had been drawn to a- 
confidential circular sent by a non-official member ol the Council to the Indian 
members of the imperiaU Provincial and Subordinate Forest Services request- 
ing them to furnish him confidentially with information regarding the consti- 
tution and working of the Forest Department, and whether a copy of the 
circular would be placed before the Council. 

Bombay Municipal Act 

The discussion of the first reading of the Bill to amend the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act was then resumed. There was a great deal of 
opposition to the Bill, both from the official and the non-official benches. 
Put to the vote, the motion for the first reading of the Bill was lost. 

The Home Member then moved that a Bill to regulate and amend 
the law relating to the Courts in Sind be read for the first time. The object 
of the Bill is the creation of a Chief Court, consisting of a Chief J udge 
and three or four Puisne Judges with salaries sufficient to attract and retain 
permanently experienced judges, both from the Bar and the Services. The 
Chief Court, under the Bill, will have the power of making special rules for 
its own procedure, not only on the Appellate but also on the Original 
side of its jurisdiction as a High Court. 

After some discussion the Bill was read the first tim? and referred to 
a Select Committee. 

The Bill further to amend the Bombay Hereditary Offices Act. 1874, 
was taken up and with slight amendments read a third time and passed. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed moved that a Bill further to amend the Bombay 
Local Boards Act, 19251 be read for the first time. The object of the Bill 
is to have an authentipated record of^marriages for the purpose of production 
whenever required in a court of law. The debate on the first reading was 
not over when the Council rose. 

On the 3RD NOVEMBER after some discussion the motion for the first 
reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Locals Act was put to the vote 
and carried. Subsequently the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The President held that under the Standing Orders Mr. Surve's Bill 
farther to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act, was out of order» 
inasmuch as the principle underlying it was the same as that underlying 
Mr. Bole's Bill which the Council bad rejected by a majority. 

Mr. Joseph Baptista was then given leave to introduce a Bill farther to 
amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act with the object of making 
certain verbal alterations in the Act in order to remove the ambiguity in 
the definition of the term gambling/* 

Leave was abo granted to introduce a Bill to amend the law relating 
to the emoluments claimable by Watander Hindu priests and a Bill furtbeir 
to amend the Mamlatdars Courts Act, 190b. 

Sir Vasantarao Dabholkar moved : ** This Council recommends to the 
Governor-in-Council that an extra allowance be paid to the Police Force 
in Bombay up to the rank of Inspector for the hard and risky work which 
they have to do during the present mill strike in the city and lor any other 
labour strikes in future." 

Mr. Montgomery, on behalf of the Government, said that the matter 
was already under the consideration ot the Government. 

Dr. K. K. Dadachanji moved : This Council recommends to Govern- 

ment to draw up a comprehensive scheme of sanitation and medical relief, 
both in the municipal and rural areas, and place it before the Council t-o as 
to reduce the heavy mortality from plague, cholera, malaria and other 
epidemics in the Presidency." • 

A number of speakers laid stress on the need of a medical relief knd 

36 
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BBoitation policy complemetary to the education and excise policies of the 
•Government. 

Next day, the 4TH NOVEMBER, the Education Minister, Mr. Jadhav, 
said that the Government had alieady taken up the consideration of prob- 
iems of sanitation and medical relief and were endeavouring to extend 
the scope of medical relief in municipal and rural areas. The mover of 
the resolution had slightly exaggerated the conditions in the rural areas. 
Ihose conditions were not so bad as bad been pictured. The mover had 
asked for a committee. It was doubtful if the Council would agree to it. 
The resolution was then put to the vote and carried. 

The excise policy of the Government of Bombay came in for criticism 
by Mr. R. G. Pradhan. who moved a resolution asking lor a small committee 
consisting of some elected members of the Legislative Council, officials and 
•financial experts, to consider and report on the financial measures that should 
be introduced in order to give lull efiect to the policy of prohibition of the 
traffic in alcoholic drink and drugs. 

Mill Workers* Wages. 

On the 5TH NOVEMBER, the last day of tbe Session, Mr. Suive moved : 
** This Council recommends to the Government to appoint a committee to 
•enquire if the ii| per cent, reduction in the wages effected by the mill- 
owners of Bombay is at all necessary." 

Mr. Surve said that the millowners had resisted and fought against all 
attempts at an enquiry, and thus alienated every section of public opinion. 
Tbe millowners were obstinate in their attitude. They had no case. If 
they had a case, why should they refuse to submit to an independent 
•enquiry ? 

Refusing on behalf of tbe Government to accept tbe resolution, 
Mr. Cowasji Jahangir said that tbe enquiry asked for was impracticable and 
futile. Tbe resolution was put to the vote and rejected by a large majority. 

Betting by Youths. 

Mr. Surve next moved ^ ** This Council recommends to the Government 
to itscit a conoition in the license given to tbe Western india Tuif Club 
prohibiting persons under 21 years of age from betting on the totaUsator." 

Mr. Montgomery, the Home Secretary, pointed out the impracticability 
cl tbe feuggebiion made in tbe resolution. The resolution wat* put to tbe 
vote and lost. 

The Council then accepted a resolution, moved by Mr. S. Nekaljay, 
recommending to the Gcvernor-in-Council to recommend to the imperial 
Government to consider tbe question of giving furtbei opportunity to 
Mahars of enlisting in the army. 

The Council was then prorogued. 



Punjab Legislative Council 

SIMLA — 6 TH JUNB 1935. 

The Gurdwara Bill. 

After a fortnight's adioamment the Punjab Legislative Council re-assembled on the 
the 6th June in the Assembly Chamber, Simla to consider the Gnrdwara Bill as amended 
by the Select Committee. (See Vol. 1). 

The agenda also included other official business. The visitors* galleries were crowded, 
the Sikh element being predominant. A large number of members were present. Lady 
Hailey watched the proceedings from the Viceregal box. 

Although the list contained over lOO questions these were quickly disposed of. In 
the majority of cases the Government's reply was : The answer is not yet ready and 

will be communicated to the member when ready." In a number of oases members 
asked for a reply to be laid on the table. Blr. Bodh Raj asked why an answer was not 
ready, and was told by Sir Fazl-i-Husain that the enquiry and the collection of material 
took time. Ruchi Bam Sahani protested, urging that the replies should be available 
when asked for after due notice later. Sir John Maynard said that the delay was doe to 
the fact that the detailed infoimation asked for required time to collect, hence the 
Government's inability in the majority of cases to supply the information that day. 

Sardar TARA SINGH moved the consideration of the Gurdwara Bill. He congratulated 
the select committee, composed of members ol all communities, on the cordiality and 
expedition which they brought to bear on their deliberation of such an important and 
historic piece of legislation. The Bill was divided into four parts. They had to decide 
what places were Gurdwaras, what property attached to them, wha^compensation waa 
to be awarded to those who at present controlled them and whatform of management 
should bo provided for the future. The Bill was a compromise measure. He was not, 
however, satisfied with every provision in the Bill. He wanted the Central Board to be 
adequately armed to discharge its duties aud responsibilities together with the local 
committees of management. He appealed to all members of the House to support the 
Bill. He did not consider the notes appended by Baja Narindranath and Dr. Narang 
as dissenting notes, but as the suggestions of friends of the Bikh members. 

Dr. Gokulchand NARANG, leader of the Swaraj Party, speaking on behalf of the 
Hindu members of the Council, supported the Bill. He said his note attached to the 
Select Committee's report was not dissenting, but only contained suggestions for the 
consideration of the Sikh members. He had appealed to them te be generous in their 
hour of victory. The ITdasis were the most hit. They bad partly to thank themselves 
for it. A large number of them were good and pious men, but the sins of a few among 
them bad fallen on the heads of all. Nor had they organised themselves sufficiently to 
impress their point of view on the Government. He and the Hindu members had done 
their best to put forward the Udasi view, but it entirely depended upon the Sikh mem- 
bers to accept their saggestions or not. The Udasis were faced with a similar sitoatien 
as confronted the monks and nuns during the reign of Henry VIII. King Henry told the 
Members of Parliament that if they did not enact the law confiscating propertied 
monastries, he would take the heads of some of them. The members of the Punjab 
Council were in a lucky position. No such threat hong over their heads (laughter). Mr, 
Craik, Chief Secretary had told them that the weaker must go to the wall. He 
(the speaker) considered no sin greater than weakness. 

Mr, Craik ; 1 said the minority must go the wall. 

Dr. Gokulchad Narang : That makes no difference. It does no credit to a repre. 
sentative of a Government to say that a minority must go to the wall,4 In this caj»e the 
minority interest involved is not so material but when in future the Government has to 
protect the interests of the minority and do it justice it will have to revise the dictum. 

Continuing, Dr. Narang said that as regarded Gurdwara management, in the 
interest of justice and fair play, Sikhs might favourably consider the cases of those 
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Mftbftnto wbo were enitoble for their preeent poets. He wae glad to find that Sikh mem* 
here were wlUing to agree to take proper oare of the Samadhs (gram) of Udaei Sainte. 

However, he was sure that the Gnrdwarae would be safe in Sikh hands. (Applanse.) 
Whether they should be in Sikh hands or in Udasi hands was a matter of domestic 
•eonoem to the Hindu oommunity. What was important was that a third party should 
not interfere. iThe Hindus and the Sikhs were brothers, and he congratulated the Sikhs 
•on haring secured a treaty with the Qorernment represented by the Gurdwara Bill. He 
hoped tlmt its terms would be honestly adhered to, and that by direct or indirect means, 
the provisions of the Bill would not be undone. He also hoped that, as a result of 
private discussions with Sikh members, some amendments would be carried. He hoped 
the Sikh members, on the conclusion of their religious struggle, would throw the full 
weight into the national movement in the country. 

Sir John MaTKABD said he wished to correct a misinterpretation put upon Mr. 
•Craik's observations by Dr. Karang, who bad taken ono sentence from the text. What 
Mr, Graik was pointing out was that in a religious matter such as the one dealt with by 
the Bill the view of the majority of a community must prevail, and that of the minority 
go under. The Government always stood for the protection of minorities. Indeed, the 
•Gurdwara Bill itself was proof of. their anxiety to protect all interests. That was why, 
for instance, they bad provided for local committees ot management to be elected by the 
local electorate to manage the local gurdwaras. He repudiated the suggestion that the 
Government would not protect the minority against encroachment on the part of the 
majority. 

Sardar Nanin SINGH referred to the history of*the Sikh movement and the alleged 
mismanagement of the Udasis, which led to the organisation of the movement. The 
speaker was called to order when referring to Jaiio, where he said the Sikhs had gone 
•only for religions reasons. Continuing, he assured the members that the Sikhs did not 
«im at a Sikh Baj, but would co-operate with sister communities in the management of 
the country's affairs. 

Mr. Maqbool MUHAMMAD welcomed the Bill. The solution of a most difficult ques- 
tion wae in sight. He attached the greatest importance to the provision for universal 
franchise and female franchise. He hoped the Sikhs would establisb, by proper use of 
the franchise, an irrefutable argument for its extension in the country. He congra- 
tulated the GoveMMs^ent for having displayed constructive statesmanship in the past, 
•^vernment bad an unpleasant duty to perform, and they did not forget it, even in 
face of unpopularity. He assured the Sikhs of the hearty support of the Moslems. 

Mr. Jawabar SINGH said that all was well that ended well. Sikh relations with the 
•Government would now.be more closely cemented than hitherto. He particularly thanked 
Sir Malcolm Halley, wbo bad piloted the Sikh ship through the troubled waters. 

The motion for taking up consideration of the report of the select committee was 
then put and carried without dissent. 

The Amendments, 

The amendments were next discussed and a large majority of them were either not 
moved or withdrawn after discussion. 

Dr. Ookuichand withdrew one amendment after receiving an assurance from Sardar 
Jodh Singh and Sardar Tara Singh that the graves of Udasi saints in the Gurdwaras 
would be kept under repair and respected, and that Sikhs would always be ready to 
separate the temples and Hindu places of worship from the Gurdwaras. 

Another amendment of bis was accepted in an amended form. It proposed the dele- 
tion of the words ** for himself which were inserted at the instance of the Legislative 
Department of the Government of India. The object of this was that a petition of claim 
to property included in a consolidated list be made by a person, either because of his 
•own interest or because of his interest in an institution. As the Bill stood, it conceded 
the right only on personal interest. 

The House then proceeded with the consideration of each clause of the Bill. 
Although there were 1)0 amendments, mostly in the name of Lala Bhodraj, Sardar 
Bhoota Singh and Dr. Gokulcband Karang, only a few were actually moved. Two 
umendments of Sardar Bhoota Singh were accepted. One amendment proposed that 
no person sbonld be eligible for election as a member of the Board wbo was an 
Amritdhari Sikh. 

Sir Fasl-i-BUBAlN eaid that the adoption of the amendment would deprive a large 
number of Sikhs of the liafat of election to the Board. If the Central Board, by a majority 
«f three-fourths of ifs members, passed a resolution not less than two years after the 
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first board came into office to the effect that so AmriMhari Sikh be eligible as a oandidato 
lor membership to the boardi the special Gomsiittee of Managemeot or Xjooal Com- 
mittees ol Management, then the Government wonld agree to sanction that decision. He 
emphasised two points, firstly— that the majority to pass the resolntion should be a 
very big majority ; secondly, the calm atmosphere they all desired would, it was hoped, 
very soon be reached, and, it was believed, would be in full swing after two years, if 
such a resolntion was carried by the Board, it wonld carry very great weight, 

Bardar Bhoota SINGH than withdrew his amendment. The other amendment ol 
Sardar Bhoota Singh was to the effect that the General Board Fund should be applied 
not only to the payment of expenses lawfully incurred, but that any surplus amount might 
be used for religions, charitable or educarional purposes. 

Sardar Tara Singh accepted the amendment, which was carried. Practically all the 
amendments were withdrawn and the last clause, Clause 147, was agreed to amidst 
applause. 

Court Language of Commission, 

Sardar Bhoota SINGH moved the addition of a new Clause 148, laying down that the 
court language of the Judicial Commission under the Bill be Gnrmukhi (Punjabi) unless 
the Commission directed the use of any other language. Several Moslrm members raised 
the objection that the amendment had not been circulated. 

Sir John MAYNaED said an amendment had originally been tabled urging Punjabi 
as the court language of the Commission, and the present amendment only amended that 
drastic amendment by giving discretion to the Commission in respect of the use of any 
other language. 

Mr. Sadiq, Mr. Shah Nawaz, Mr. Afzal Haq and Mr. Abdul Aziz strongly protested 
against making Punjabi the court language. The Hindu members Mr, Nanak Chand 
and Mr. Bodh Raj supported the motion, pointing out that the Judicial Commission 
would consist only of Sikhs. 

Mr. AFZAL HAQ asked whether that was the first fruit of Moslem support for the 
Sikhs, and blamed the Government for. abandoning the Moslem members, though they had 
always supported the Government in the past. Mr. Shah Nawaz said that the select 
committee had rejected a similar suggestion. 

Mr. Abdul AZIZ suggested as a compromise that only English Ij^ueed by the Com- 
mission, and neither Urdu nor Punjabi. The Government was in a mood to concede all 
that the Sikhs warned. He wanted the Sikhs of the attitude which Moslem members 
might adopt in the disenssion of the schedules next day. 

Sir Fazl-i-HUSAlN, replying in Urdu, said the discussion had both pained and amaze<i 
him. The question raised by the amendment was of no material importance. The 
Government bad not even considered it in the Executive Council. The Commission was 
not a law court, but only a special body, and the amendment left to the tliscretion of 
of the Commission the use of any language. He however left it to the Sikh members 
to consider whether they should press that unimportant amendment, in view of the 
feeling expressed by some members. 

Sardar Jodh SINGH said he regretted that an innocent motion should have been made 
the occasion of threats by the Moslem members. He was therefore, obliged to say that 
if Knyhodj helped the Sikhs in respect of the Gurdwara Bill, it was the Government and 
not any other community. 

The President at this stage adjourned the Council till next day when the amend- 
ments were farther discussed and the schedule considered. 

On the TTH JULY Sardar Jodh SINGH, continuing bis speech in support of the 
amendment suggesting the adoption of Punjabi as the Court language of the com* 
mibsion, assured Moslem members that the amendment was not the thin end of the wedge 
to raise the language issue. He repudiated the insinuation that the Hindus bad instigated 
the Sikhs to move the amendment. 

Sir Fazl-i-HUSAlN suggested a new amemlment, namely, that the language of the 
Judicial Commission be determined by the Commisson from time to time. This amend- 
ment was carried without opposition. 

Sohednle I was next considered and, without discussion, five Gnrdwar^ were omitt^ 
from it and two were added. This was done as a result of private arrangement, ine 
remaining schedules were passed without discussion. 

Sir F«al.i.HU8AlN contradicted the rnmoor* among Sikhs on|pide the OoiMott ttot 

the Government would not agree to tne adoption of the title of bhromani Gurdwara 
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ParbAndbak Committee m the aame of the Ce&ml Boaid, if the Board lo decided. If 
he Committee dinolTed and traaeferrred ita aiaete to the Central Board and gave np the 
control of gordwaraB to the local committees, or to the Central Board, till the local oom- 
mittees were oonstitnted, the Qovernment would have no jnetifioation in lefnslag to 
eanotion the name of the Farbandfaak Committee. 

. Sikh Prieoners. 

Bardar TABA BINGH, in moving that the Bill, as amended, be passed, thanked all 
those who helped in framing the Bill and in supporting it. Bpeoiai thanks were dne to 
Sir Malcolm Eaiiey for his eflorts in the solution of what at one time appeared to be a 
difficult problem. He also thanked Mr Craik, Chief Secretary, the Education Minister^ 
Mr. Dalip Singh, and the members of the Sikh Council for their help. He appealed to the 
Government to remove all their doubts and strengthen the hand of friendship which had 
been extended by Sir Malcolm Hailey and accepted by the Sikh community. The Govern- 
ment could easily create a healthy and pleasant atmosphere by releasing those who were 
in Jail. Such an event would remove apprehensions and enable both sides to start a new 
era with a clean elate. (Applause.) 

Sheikh Muhammad HUSAlJS, in supporting the motion, said the release of the Sikh 
prisoners in Jail, inciuuing those leadeia of the present Sikh movement, before whom 
Sardar Tara Singh and his friends were but small fry (laughter), was essential if the 
Bill was to be given a fair trial. 

Mr. Sewak Ham also appealed for the release of the Sikh leaders now in jail. 

Sardar Gnrbakh 8 INGH (Ambala), said there could be no joy in the hearts of the 
Sikhs unless the Sikh leaders were released. In order that there should be a healthy 
atmosphere for the successful working of the Bill the Sikh prisoners should be uncondition> 
ally released, kirpans should be free from restriction, the Jaito pilgrims should be free 
to conduct their religious observances and notitications declaring as unlawful such 
organisations as the Farbanbhak Committee.', A kali Diil and Almli Takt should be 
withdrawn. He thanked also the Sikh Sudhar committees for their help in connection 
with the Bill, He hoped the Sikh pant would give the Hjil a lair trial. 

Tribute to the Governor, 

Professor H|)ghi Ham SAHNl said the Governor liad shown both justice and states- 
mansbip in tackling the question, and the thanks of all were due to Messrs. Buckle and 
Kmerson for their help. He also appealed for the release of Sikh prisoners when the Bill 
received the assent of the Governor and the Viceroy. 

Sardar Jodh SIKGH, in supporting the motion, said in all their consultations with 
the Government the Sikhs confined themselves to the Bill and did not refer to any 
other matter, as had been alleged. The Sikhs knew that it was utterly useless to make 
other requests to the Government before a basis of agreement was found. Now, however, 
the fight was over, but there was the question of release of prisoners. One thing the 
bikbs had learnt from the tight, and that was that the Government would not toieiate 
aetiance of the law. Dr. Gukul Ohaud had pleaded for no harsh treatment for the 
Udasis and others under the Bill. He assured them that it would be the duty of Sikhs 
to treat the Udasis in no harsh spirit. He appealed to the Government not to wait for a 
request from the Sikh prisoner’s, but to release them. Justice demanded it. 

The Bill was then pasted amidst loud applause. 

On the motion of Sir John Maynard, the Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxation Amend- 
ment Bill was introduced, taken into consideration and passed without discussion. 

Bimilarly, on the motion of Sir Fasl-i-Hussain, the Vaccination Law Amendment 
Bill was introduced and finally passed. The remainder of the busintss was left over 
for consideration in the next session in Lahore. 


H. E. The Governor’s 'Speech 

9TH JUL Y i 925. 

Gn the pr/f yC/LT Sir Malcolm HAILEY, Governor of the Punjab, addressing the 
members of the Punjab Legislative Conncil on the subject of the passage of the Gurdwara 
Bill made the following announcement regarding the oonditions of release of certain of 
the Sikh prisoners who were arrested daring the Gurdwara agitation 
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"The Ponjab OoTernment will release (or will withdraw from the proeeention of> 
any person (other than thoM pe none who haTe been oonvioted of or are 
nnder trial for orimee of riolenoe or indtement to eooh orimee) who hae been 
oonTioted by criminal courts, or is under trial in such courts on ohargea 
arising out of the recent agitation in the . B iUi community, or on chargee 
invoWing offences against the Criminal Law (Ame ndment) Act, proTided 
such relase will be conditional on snob persons signing an undertaking that 
they will obey the provisions of the Jaw recently enao ted, securing to the 
Bikb community the control and management of shrines and their endow- 
ments, and will not seek by means of force, or show of force, or by criminal 
trespass, to gain control or . possession of any shrine or property attached to 
it or its endowments. 

" The Oovernmiut will deal in a similar spirit with cases of forfeiture of land or 
pensions. 

" The notification of the 12th October 1928 declaring certain bodies to be unlaw- 
ful associations under the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act will be withdrawn, 
if and when tfae Central Board provided by the Bill is duly constituted.** 

In the course of his speech His Excellency said : — 

" This is not the occasion on which to stir up the smouldering ashes «>k past controversy 
or to recall events which seemed at one time to have set a large portion of the Sikn 
community in hostility to a Government with which it had so many ties of close friend- 
ship, honourable alike in peace and war. Those differences compelled the Punjab 
Government, reluctantly but inevitably, to use its powers for the maintenance of order 
and for the defence of rights conferred by the existing law. They led large numbers of 
Bikhs into open opposition to that law, and to action which subjected them to conviction 
by our criminal courts. With every desire to foster the new atmosphere in which we can 
hope now to envisage the future of this question, 1 could not conscientiously extend to 
all of that number the excuse that they were actuated purely by a desire to right a 
religious * disability, or to secure the better management of their religions institutions. 
Neverthe ess, it is true that large numbers were impelled to these courses, mistaken and 
dangerous as we ourselves held them to be, by a sense of offence to their religion. We 
deplored that belief. We denied that there was anything in our law or the administration 
of justice which interfered with the freedom of religious worship^jid we claimed that 
if there was anything which militated againi*t the religious developments which Bikhs 
sought to secure, or against the attainment of a better management for their religions 
institutions, a remedy could be found in legislation. We believed that a statute could be 
framed which, while it would not unduly prejudice the rights of others, would meet any 
legitimate claim which reasonable and religious minded men of the community could 
advance. If in the long and troubled chronicle of those events much has to be recorded 
which has resulted in resentment of the action of Government and much that we have 
bad to deplore in the attitude of some members of the community yet history will at least 
render us this tribute that we never ceased our efforts to secure, and even to promote, 
legislation of this nature, for there was at the back of all this trouble a difficulty rof real 
substance, which only a change of law could remedy. The attention of the outsid world 
has been concentrated so much on the externals of the conduct that the actual problem 
which troubled those who were interested purely on the religious side has perhaps been 
obsenred. 

Revival of Sikhism. 

‘‘ There has, in the latter half of this generation, been a keen revival of Sikhism oi' 
the stricter type, tanght by the Tenth Goru. I need not analyse the course off this 
revival, or its course, but the inevitable tendency of a movement of this nature, with its 
insistence on a more rigid ritual, not only to quicken religious interest but to emphasis 
the consciousness of difference between the Sikhs and the Hindu community, from which 
they sprang. Furthermore, it brought into conflict the Amritdhari Sikhs, who now 
constitute the great majority of the population, with the minorities which still claim to 
be within worship which characterised the followers of the earlier Gurus. But the 
Amritdhari Sikh, with all bis growing strength and with a central organisation minis- 
tering to bis advance, found that many of the most revered and the best endows shrines 

of Sikhism were in the hands of men who did not necessarily follow the Amritdhari fcim. 
They have indeed lately, as a body, publicly denied that they are now or ever had been 

Sikhs. True Sikhism was in the past under great obligations to the Udasis. 

been instrumental in building up the shrines and securing for them grants of land and 

money, la earlier days it was they who constitntid the religious elinient m a naiiiau 
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oounDonity, bnt the poiitioB oocapied to-dfty by the BUAftgere of thete shrineii aecnied 
at it wae by a hereditary tenure, was not an easy one for the preponderant majority of 
Sikhs to fkoe, and it was clearly not one which onr citril courts, with their regard for 
established possession and settled usage could attempt to rectify. 

Powers of the Courts. 

** On another point of difficulty our courts oonld not operate. Many of the managers 
were men whose li^es and whose services to the institutions were not open to reproach, but 
there were others of whom that was certainly not the case, and in this life the irritation 
bred by one open scandal will destroy obligations established by years of good work. 
With the scandals onr courts could deal, but here again the procedure was far from 
rapid, and the result not always certain. It is not perhaps surprising that a demand 
should have arisen for the recognition of a purely communal management of Sikh 
institutions, and for liberty to deal both with endowments and their managers, unham- 
pered by rights based on the usage of the past. Demands of this nature have constituted 
a common feature of religions development elsewhere in the world, and in one form or 
another efforts have generally been made to meet them. Our attitude was never one of 
opposition to the principle itself.. If we differed, it was in our contention that the 
change could not and should not be effected by direct action, or by show of force. It 
could only be secured with the assent of the other ohmmnnities which would be aff looted 
by the contemplated change of system, and could not be effective unless it were ratified 
by legislation. 

The Qurdwara Bill 

** Here, then, was t he real problem. There were times when other issues seemed to 
obscure it, and we ourselves felt strongly that the religions difficulty was being pressed by 
sections to all appearance for other objects, and certainly in a manner which could not 
conduce either to the advantage of the community itself or the ordered progress of the 
Punjab. Nevertheless, it remained for settlement, and if other issues existed, they could 
not be .judged on their merits, nor handled in an even temper on either side until the 
religious problem had been isolated. It is that problem which the Bill yon have just 
considered is intended to solve. How far it meets the primary requirements of such a 
measure, the safeguarding of interests ol other communities which claim their share in 
the use of shrines,*^ protection of minorities within the community itself, the compen- 
sation of persons whose connection with the management is terminated, are questions 
which time must answer. It has already this in its favour. It is a Bill promoted by 
Sikhs themselves, and accepted in this House by other communities with a cordiality which 
has obviated the necessity of a single dividing vote. It is freighted with the hopes of 
Sikhs for their future tranquility and the religions security of their community. It is 
launched amid the fair anspices of good-will from others, but its success depends on the 
spirit and temper in which Sikhs themselves approach the administration of its provisions. 
Hindus have long worshipped at many of the shrines with which it deals. Some of those 
contain relics of Hindus who have ministered to their service in the past. Let a wide 
spirit of tolerance regulate the dealings of Sikhs with them. The Udasis have in the 
past deserved well of the Sikhs. Let a discriminating liberality characterize relations 
with those members of the sect, against whom no charge of mismanagement can be laid. 
(Hear, bear). The minorities among the Sikhs cherish their position in the community. 
They share its traditions and have contributed to its achievements. Let the msjority 
remember that rigidity in doctrine and exclusiveness in practice foster schism and dis- 
integrate religions. (Hear hear.) 

Akali Prisoners* Problem. 

** 1 have given my word of advice to the Sikhs, and you will reasonably ask : What 
sharp is the Government prepared to take in endeavouring to secure the smooth and 
suceessfnl working of this measure f It has shown its goodwill in the preparation of 
the Bill. It has given its support to the ConneiU Is it ready to go no further t Appeals 
have been made to us to remove the sting and to obliterate the memory of the differences 
of the last few years by a general amnesty to all prisoners, and by the withdrawal of all 
pending prosecutions. It is admitted that wc have throegbout maintained the attitude 
that this measure must be considered on its merits as the legislative solution of a religious 
problem. We gave our support to the measure under no conditions, express or implied, 
bnt it Can be pleaded against us, and on onr own admission, that many of those now 
imprisoned have offended against the law with no felonious intent. At the best they 
am sufferers in the cause of religion. At the worst they have yielded inadtisedly to the 
misdirection of others. It is urged again that so long as large numbers of the community 
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are dtill held in prison miBundentonding and ranooar will persist, and the efforts of those 
who hare been working for this settlement will be frustrated. Their task has not been 
easy, for they ha^e met with much opposition from certain extreme sections. Unless ww 
now assist them the yery operation of the Bill itself may be imperilled. The appeal la 
powerful. It is one which would carry force eren were the Qorernment itself not anxiona 
to work for that better understanding which we hoped that the Bill would help to foster. 
We have considered that appeal anxiously, and with every sympathy. Nor did it seem 
right to miss the earliest occasion of acquainting the Punjab legislature with our decision. 
X must remind you that the Bill still has to obtain the assent of the Qovernor-GeneraL 
and that certain of its clauses require validation by the Indian Legislature. 

The Government's Contribution. 

“ The Punjab Government is, however, prepared at once to take snob steps as it feels 
to be possible, withoot risk to the maintenance of order or to a recurrence of those troubles 
which it is our object to compose. We cannot agree to a general or unconditional 
amnesty, but we are prepared to liberate all those who will undertake to follow the pro- 
cedure laid down by the Bill for the settlement of dilBculties which may arise in connec- 
tion with the possession of shrines and their f ature management— (hear, hear) — and to 
refrain from resort to other courses. We feel thst those who cannot accept or give effect 
to a solution proposed by their own representatives in this Council, anrl supported there 
unanimously by all the representatives of other interests concerned, are not fit subjects 
for the clemency of the Crown, nor would their liberation conduce to the atmosphere of 
peace and mutual toleration which can alone make this measure suooessful in operation. 
But it is best that 1 should read to you the precise terms of our decision. It is aa 
follows : — 

follows the annomcomnd gtvtn on pago 287, 

Release of Jaito Jathas. 

** That is the contribution which the Punjab Government brings to the furtherance of 
those aims which actuated this Council when it passed the Gurdwara Bill. But there is 
another outstanding problem, one intimately connected with the tronbh^ which haa 
agitated the 8ikhv in the Punjab, though its scene does not lie within our own borders 
1 mean that arising from the despatch of jathas to Jaito. 1 am pCT mitted to say that 
the Government of India, on their part, have not been less anxious tltvRt^he local Govern- 
ment to recognise the determination now evinced by the Bikh community to seek a consti- 
tutional solution of their religions difficulties. They desire to maik this occasion by a 
measure which, while maintaining the authority which every Indian States must Claim 
for itself j and which it is our duty to assert for a State under oor charge, will neverthelesa 
allow full freedom of access to those who desire to use the shrine at Jaito for legitimate 
purposes of worship. (Hear, hear.) By the favour of His Excellency the Viceroy, 1 am 
allowed to read the following announcement which will appear in the next Gasette." 

** The Administrator of Nabha will release Sikhs n 9 w detained in Nabba, or im- 
prisoned th( re alter conviction by criminal courts (other than persons who* 
have been convicted of or are under trial for crimes of violence or incitement 
to such crimes), in connection with charges arising out of the recent 
agitation regarding the Gangsar Gurdwara.'* 

•• The Administrator of Nabha will permit bands of pilgrims to proceed for religious 
worship to the Gangsar Gurdwara under the following rules : 

(a) That they abstain from holding political diwans or spreading political pro- 

paganda during their sojourn within the State boundaries. 

(b) That they confine themselves to the use of the gurdwara itself, and such 

reasonable space around it as may be set apart for their accommodation. 

(c) That they will be self-supporting during their visit, the village and mandi of 

Jaito being excluded from the area set apart for their accommodation. 

(d) That any such band will arrive at Jaito by rail or by a road decided upon 

by the Administrator, and that suitable arrangements shall have been made 
to ensure that any such band of pilgrims will be unaccompanied by any 
Bangat or following. .... • . j * 

(e) That the date of the arrival of any such band at Jaito is communicated to 

the Administrator in order to enable him to make suitable tfrrangemenlfc in 
connection with the same.** • 

Need for Cooperation. 

•‘These then are the'decisions of the Government, framed wiA the single and sii^re 
desire to contribute to the successful working of this measure, and in the sincere nopp 

87 
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tJmt this may be lollowed by the retnm of the Sikh oommoaity to the paths of settled 
orderi and to its old relations of trnst and confidence in the OoTemmcnt. now it is 
lor those who guide the opinionB of the community, whether inside or outside this Council, 
to mpke their choice and to shape their conrsa It they have ey«r felt the cause of theix 
religion was at any time in peril, they must now realise that, with the assistance of this 
idgisiatore, they have secured a measure which enables them to look with aesuraaoe on 

future. For the rest, I counsel them to think with earnestness and with foresight 
on the future of their community, ft cannot stand alone. Its welfare and its progress 
are bound up with the deTslopment of the great province of which it forms a part.. 
For that development we need harmony and tranquillity, mutual trust, not only between 
the community and the Government, but between every section and class of the people. 
On that foundation alone we can rear the great edifice of the future, if they truly 
•desire to establish the position of their own people, let tbfm strive for that concord, 
realising that in the well-being of the whole lies Aheir own prosperity and their own 
anooess. Their people have inherited great traditions from the past, they have great 
qualities no less valuable in the conditions of to-day. Let them contribute these not 
to any fealous or partisan ambition for their community alone, but to the tranquil, 
the ordered and the united progress of the whole of the Punjab 

The December Session 

LAH0RB—3RD DECEMBER 1925. 

The December Session of the l*onjab Legislative Council was held at Lahore on the 
3rd , December. After the election of Chaudhuri Sahabuddin as the President of the 
Council the House proceeded to transact ofiSehil business. 

The Punjab Tenancy Amendment Bill was introduced and referred to a Select 
Committee, and eight Government demands for supplementary grants were voted without 
•discussion. 

A lively debate followed ever the next demand, m respect of Miboellaneous (reserved), 
Asking the Council to vote supplementary grants of Bs. 26,160 to meet the estimated 
expei^iture during the current year over the Police Enquiry Committee, and Bs. 20,850 
to meet the ezpend^re over the Jail Enquiry Committee. 

A number of non-official members opposed the motion, criticised the scope of the 
terms of reference of the two Committees and pot in a strong plea for more non-ofi9cial 
members on both Committees. The administration of the jails eame in for a good deal 
•of severe criticism from members, who asked that the scope of the terms of reference of 
the Jail Enquiry Committee bO widened, and include among its members such men as 
Lula Lajpat ^i, who had experience of jail life, and who could elicit valuable informa- 
tion from witnesses, 

Mr. Dnnnett, Home-Secretary, replying on behalf of the Government, pointed out 
that Government had not fixed any period for the Jail Enquiry Committee, and if the 
-volume of evidence was considerable and the Committee could not finish its work within 
the time limit, the Government would certainty extend the period. 

On the 4TH DECBMBERi^ Council discussed a non-official resolution which recom- 
mended to the Government that non-official members of the Council be made non- 
•official visitors of jails within their respective constituencies, and after a lively debate the 
resolution was carried without a division. 

Female Franchise. 

Lala Bodh Baj then moved a resolution recommending the Government so to amend 
the Punjab Legislative Council electoral rules as to remove sex disqualification in the 
matter of registration on the electoral roll of persons who are entitled to vote in 
eleclibns held for the Punjab Council. He strongly advocated the cause of female 
franchise, saying that the time had come when no restfictions should be put on women's 
rights simply on account of their sex, or on account of some false and ancient conservative 
custom prevailing in India. 

On the 77H DECEMBER Mr. Bodbraj's resolution on the female franchise was 
continued, and^fter three hour's debate in wldc^ seteral nen-offleial and official members 
took part, the resolution was adopted without a division amidst applause. 

Mandi Hydro-Bleotric Bobeme* 

Professor Buohiiwm next moved a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
Committee to enquire into and report on the relative merits of the Mandi hydro-electric 
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and Midhopar tohemea, and reqaeBtiog that no farther espeoditare bo incurred on the 
Mandiioheme till the report of the propooed Oommittee had bean examined bj the 
OoTernment. The resolution was opposed bj Mr. Sanghter, Chief Irrigation BngioM^ 
Panjabi and was nnder discoisioa whe the Goanoil ad joaned. 

Next daji the BTH DBCBHSm, afer three honrs* debate the Oonneil rejeeted 
ProfeBSor Bnohi Barn's resolntion on the Mandi fijrdro-Bleotrio soheme and the Madhnpnr 
aoheme. 

Bai Sahib Chottn Bam, Minister for Agricnlture, opposed the motloni and said the 
Madhopnr aoheme was teehioally unsound. The appointment of another committee would 
only delay the Mandi scheme and waste a go^ deal of the money the Government had 
already spent. 

Another resolution moved by Ghandhnri Daliohand| recommending preferential 
treatment to statutory agricuituriats and the stoppage of farther recruitment of non- 
agrioalturists till the deficiency of zamindars in the various Government services was made 
good| was talked out after an hour's disoussion. 

Supplementary Demands 

On the IITH DECBMESER Sardar Jodh Singh's amendment for a reduction of 
Be. 1 from the supplementary grant demanded by the Government to meet the ezpensea 
of plections under the new Gurdwaras Act was resumed, when a number of non-ofioial 
members onoc more took the opportunity of appealing to the Government to release the 
Sikh prisoners. 

Sir John Maynard, replying on behalf of the Government, informed the Honse that 
the time for the measure asked for had not yet arrived, and he did not want to add to the' 
mischief which was being done by too much talk on the subjeot. 

The amendment, however, being put to the vote, was oarried without a division. 

The original demand with n reduction of Be. 1 was then passed without discussion, 
and the rest of the sapplementary demands of the Government were then voted in quick 
succession. 

Punjab Money Lender's Bill 

12TH DBCBMBER Maqbool Mahmud introduced the Punjab Money 
Lender's Bill amid some opposition, and moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Oommittee. 

Sir John Maynaid, explaining the attitude of the GovernmenVidiAd that the money- 
lender was essential for the lural people and their requirements, and about Bs. lO orores 
were jequired annually by agriculturists in the Pnojab from money-lenders to carry 
on their business. The aim of the present Bill was to deal with one particular evil, 
namely, the bad and vicious system of acoount-keeping by money-lenders, and, in the 
event of the Bill issuing from the Select Committee in a form which the Government 
did not approve, it might take any attitude it thought fit, but for the present be supported 
the Bill on behalf of the Government for reference to a Select Committee. 

On the 14TH DECEMBER the Council devoted fully four hours to the disensslon 
of the motion of Mir Maqbool Mahmud for referring the Punjab Money-lenders Bill tn 
a Select Committee, which evoked strong opposition when the Bill was introduced. 

After a lively and heated discussion the motion was carried by 44 votes to 10. 

Baja Narendranath moved an amendment to the effect that the names of Mr. Gray, 
Bai Babadnr Dhanpat Bai, and Sardar Narain Singh be added to the Select Committee. 
He said that the measure savoured of a class and communal measure, and, in requesting 
the Council to add the names of those three members, he wanted to balance the number 
of supporters and opponents in the Select Committee. 

Sir John Maynard opposed the amendment and said that the Select Committee 
should not consist of such a large number of men, . . « ..... 

Dr. Qokalchand Narang challenged the statement of the Government that the 
measure was a purely economic one and pointed out that it was special pleading for a 
special class. He was surprised to see the Government supporting the measure and hoped 
there would be a limit to such unholy alliances, 

The amendment was lost and the Bill was referred to the Select Committee consisting 

of the members proposed by the mover. « , . ^ 

The Punjab Aerial Bopeways Bill was introduced and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and the Punjab Tenancy Act (Amendment) Bill, as reported on by the fck;iect 
Committee, was taken into consideration and passed. 

The Connell then adjourned sfh# df#. 



U. P. Legislative Council 

LUCKNOW--I 9TH AUGUST 1925. 

The first meeting of the United ProTinces Legislatiye Council was held on the 19TH 
AUGUST, Bai Bahadur Lala Sita Bam was elected President by a majority of Totes. 

Beferenoes were made to the death of Mr. G. B. Das, Sir Burendranath Banerjea 
SMid others. 

Municipalities Act. 

On the 20TH AUGUST Pandit Hargovind PANT moyed that the Bill to amend the 
United Proyinces Municipalities Act of 1916 be taken into consideration. He said the 
Bill sought to extend the municipal franchise and aimed at removing the ban against 
political offenders who had been imprisoned for more thaiLsix months. Baja Jagannath 
Box Singh's motion that the Bill should be circulated for t^ purpose of elicting pu(>lio 
•opinion was carried by 88 votes to 30. 

The Bill to amend the District Boards Act of 1922 was referred to a select committee 
oonsisting of 28 members. 

Pandit Yajna Naraln UPADHYA moved a resolution recommending the appointment 
nf a committee to suggest means of alleviating unemployment among the educated classes 
in the Provinces. The motion was adopted with an amendment by Khan Bahadur 
Fasihnddin who suggested that the Directors of Agriculture, Industries and Educatipn 
ohould be members of the committee. 

On the 2 1ST AUGUST^ the debate on the resolution regarding the amendment of the 
Municipal Act of 1916 was resumed. After considerable discussion, in the course of 
which several members stated that the Act contained many defects and needed overhauling, 
while others declared that it was impossible to postpone the elections on such grounds, 
Mr. Merhotra's aftvadment to the effect that the elections should not be postponed was 
accepted. The resolution, as amended, was then discussed and defeated. 

High School and Intermediate Education. 

Dr. Ziauddin AHMAD moved that the Governor, acting with his Ministers, should 
appoint a committee to consider the scheme of high sohooj and intermediate education, 
and the desirability of reducing the secondary education course to eleven years, followed 
by a three years conrse for the ordinary B. A. course. 

In the course of the discussion. Dr. Ganeshprasad and Dr. Baafat Ahmad supported 
the motion. They considered th at the Board of High School and Intermediate Education 
‘ Act bad done more harm than good to education in the Province. Dr. Ziauddin said 
the recommendations of the Sadler Commission were not suited to the Province. Dr. 
Oanesbprasad said he feared that the operation of the Board of Intermediate Education 
Act had tended to lower the standard of examinations in the Province. Dr. Baafat 
Ahmad Khan said that boys were made to waste two years of their life in studying for 
Intermediate examinations.. 

Jail Administration, 

Ouiht 22ND AUGUST^ Babu KEM18ABAK moved a resolution recommending to 
the Government to appoint a committee to revise the Jail Manual so as to make jail adminis- 
tration more humane and more in accordance with modern ideas. Further, that all 
practices in jails which savoured of racial distinction should at once be stopped ; that 
expenditure per head of the jail population should be uniform, irrespective of the class, 
•or race of any individual prisoner, and that a standing committee of the Council be 
Appointed to advise the Government in the Jail Department. 

The .mover made a number of allegations of ill-treatment in the jails although be 
Admitted that many improvements bad been made. 

The Mabaraja of MAHMUDABAD, Borne Member, said be bad been trying his best 
to remove all just and reasonable grievances. That prison diet was more or less wholesome 
was evident from the tact that prisoners mostly gained in weight. In conformity With 
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the rulee of the Jail Manual the GK>Terninent were doing tneir belt to emdioate all racial 
diitinctioni. After farther disoauion the reiolation was carried without a diTiiion, 

PanitiTc Police Thz. 

Ghandhry Badan SINGH moved a reiolation recommending to the Government to 
abeolve the reiidenti of places where pnnitive police were itationed from liability for tito 
payment of pnnitive police tax from the Ist Augast, 1926. 

The Home Member, in opposing the reselation, pointed oat that the deoiand pnt 
forward in the resolution was in itself against the express provision of the law. The tax 
bad a different effect on wonld be rioters, and before Chehelam and Dssehra had passed 
off it was impossible for the Government to withdraw the pnnitive police from the areas 
where communal relatione were strained. The resolution was carried by 29 votes to 26. 

Political Prisoners. 

Babu Damodar DAS recommended to the Government to exempt all those persons 
who were dismissed from Government service or sentenced to imprisonment in connection 
with the non-cooperation movement or on political grounds, from the disqualifications 
debarring them from seeking election to local bodies. 

Mr. Hafiz Hidayet Hussain moved an amendment inserting the phrase *' not in- 
volving moral turpitude ** after the words dismissed from Gove t ument service.** 
The amendment was accepted by the House but the resolution as amended was defeated. 

Raja Jagannath BUX SINGH moved a resolution recommending that the Council 
Chamber, including the wings, should be completed at as early a date as possible. It 
surprised him to learn that the present intentions of the Government were to build a 
Council Chamber without the wings. As originally planned all the Ministerial offices 
attached to the Secretariat were to be accommodated in the wings of the Chamber, and 
if the building of the wings were postponed there would be considerable difficulty m 
accomodation. The resolution was carried. 

Encouraging Jail Industries. 

On the 24 r// A £/Gl/5r a demand for Rs. 64,877 (gross Rs. 70,367) under the head 
General Administration ** resulted in some discussion. Amendments were moved urging 
a reduction in the amount of purchase of tents for district officers on grounds of financial 
stringency, but Sir Samuel 0*Donnell explained that considerable reduction had already 
been made. Nearly a lakh and a half was badly needed to renew t^tsbut in view of the 
present financial conditions Government were going to provide at present only Rs. 60,000 
on this account The amendments were negatived. 

The Council adjourned sine die. 


The December Session 


LUCKNOW— I 4TH DBCEMBER 1925 


After an interval of about four months the United Provinces Legislative Council 
met on the 14TH DECEMBER with Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram in the Chair. The 
business of the House was confined to a condolence resolution on the death of the Queen- 
Mother, swearing in of Members, and presentation of the report from the Committee 
ef Public Accounts. 


Compulsory Primary Education Bill. 

On the 15TH DECEMBER, in introdacing the Bill on rural education, the MIN18TEB 
of Education said that the first thing that attracted his attention on assuming the dutie^cr of 
Minister was the need for extension of primary education in the rural areas. In spite of the 
belt intention of the Government and public spirited men nothing substantial could 
be done for the welfare of the villagers owing to their lack of education. Their ignorance 
•tood in the way of the eradication of social evils from their midst Villagers (^ula 
not understand the elementary principles of hygiene, of modern methodi of agriculture, 
2nd of co-operation for the common good, in short, they could not disc 
what was good and what was bad for them. The sole remedy was the 
tion amongst them. Owing to various reasons, nothing short of 
so far as the ignorant villagers were concerned. If it were left^to . 

their children to school, several ages would elapse before the average villager could be 
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deemed saffloiently edtumted to nodentond wlmt wum oondooi^ to hie welfare. He 
would TemaiB In ignomnoe to, be drifen and directed by hie feiiowmen from the eitjea. 

The element of oompulsion in the Bill need frighten no one. Compulsion would 
be enforced in eoall selected areas at the outset, and, if it succeeded, its scope would be 
widened. The Goyemment had brought the Bill before the Council after careful and 
ahzions consideration. The state of primary education in the ProTince was carefully 
inyestigated by Mr. K. P. Eichiu, who was deputed for that purpose. Mr. Eiohlu sub- 
mitted a report and the Bill was based on that excellent report Further, Eunwar 
Jagadish Prasad, Education Secretary, and Mr. Mackensie, Director of Public Instruction, 
had carefully considered the Bill in all its aspects and in all its clauses. It would go 
to a Select Committee which would suggest additions and alterations to improve the 
Bill, The Bill was being discussed when the Uounoil adjourned. 

On the 16TH DBCBMBBRt the debate on the Ministerial motion that the Compulsory 
Primary Education Bill be referred to a Select Committee, was resumed. 

Laia Mathura Prasad MEBHOTEA said the currionlnm of the primary schools should 
be so. drawn up as to render compulsory education most beneficial to the sons of agricul- 
turista. The children of the soil must be taught how to improve their methods of agri' 
culture and their cottage industries. They most be made to understand the principles of 
co-operative credit. The Government should not ignore the question of funds. If the 
District Boards were left alone to finance their own primary schools, they would never 
take the initiative and apply for the introduction of compulsory education within their 
3 uriBdiction. The Government should shoulder the greater portion of the financial 
burden and render all possible assistance of the District Boards. 

Mr. Eunwar Jagadish PBASAD, Education Secretary, said the Government were 
perfectly alive to the fact that unless the education sought to be spread in the villages 
was in conformity with the need of the rural population, the Bill, when enacted would 
be worse than useless. The Government would carefully consider the question of specially 
trained teachers for employment in rural primary schools. There was no occasion for 
the Government to insert a taxation clause in the Bill. Under the District Boards Act 
of 1922 local bodies had been given sufficient powers of taxation and their sources of 
supply were not yet exhausted, 

Rai Baieswar BALI, Minister of Education, expressed his gratitude for the reception 
that had been aaco|(|Jed to the Bill from every section of the House. The schools which 
would come into existence under the Act would be primary schools for boys of ages vary- 
ing from 6 to 11 years, who could not be expected to understand much of religion or 
morals. The best thing would be to get the type of teachers that would be able to in- 
lluence the boys by setting good examples. The Bill was only in its elementary stage 
now and before its final adoption the Government would certainly take advantage of the 
valuable suggestions from the different members. 

The Minister's speech brought the debate to a close and the Bill was referred to a • 
beitct Committee. 


Government Service and Caste Distinction. 

On the J 7TH DECEMBER Pandit Brijnandan Prasad MISRA moved : •* The Conneii 
recommends to the Government to remove ail prohibitions of caste with respect to the 
admission of people to the public services if they are otherwise qualified, and to cancel all 
orders, regnlations or instmetions containing snob prohibitions, and to order the conse- 
quent correction of the departmental manuals and other papers accordingly." At the 
outset the mover made it clear that he did not intend that any sort of racial bias should 
enter into the disenssion. The motion was restricted to the question of castes belonging 
to diffei-ent races and it had nothing to do with any religion. In the Police Department 
certain castes were debarred from entering some branches of the forces. As an instance 
of *hia remark be quoted a paragraph tsm the Poiioe Manual in which it was put down 
that Brahmins should seldom be nominated for entry into the mounted poiioe force. In 
another patagraph of the Police Manual it was stated that enlistments to the armed and 
civil Police forces from certain low castes should, as far as possible, be avoided and that 
Kayasthas and Banias should seldom be enrolled. The speaker asked to be informed 
i*n what basis and with what motive the Government make those restrictions. 

In seconding the resolution, Mr. MUEANDILAL moved the following amendment 
For the words Bemove' all prohibitions of caste with respect to the admission of people 
to the public services if they are otherwise qualified, and to cancel all orders, regulations 
or instructions contaiuing such prohibitions and to order the consequent oorreotion of 
departmentiU manuals aud other papers accordingly **, substitute the words ** Issue instruc- 
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6boaM Mmit into uid seleot for OoTennntnt ierrioe all penons (otherwise qnaliaed). 
iriesp^i^e of oaste, creeds religion and raoo, and that the Qoyernment be pleased to 
5 ^**'****^u¥*^* 4 **^''**®® f*oin the depar t men t a l manuals or codes all prohibitions, restriotions* 

•“y individual from entering into, 
^mpeii^ or offering himself for any department of Government service, Mr. MA^ndi- 
^ said that the original resolution and his amendment were both based on the Queen's 
r'roclamation of 1868, 


th«i Member, regretted that he could not accept 

the remi^ion on behalf of the Government. The principle underlying the resolution was 
uMoubtedly ez^llent, but unfortunately there were administrative difflouities in 
the way. If a chamar were to be enrolled in the police force and be appointed sub- 
mspeqtor of police, he would not only not be able to discharge his duties properly, but 
bis own life would be made miserable because of caste prejudices. If he were to go to 
a ^llage, he would not be permitted to enter the house of any high caste man, Hindu 
oi Honli]^ Not many men would give him a glam of water to drmk « be were 
^irsty. He would not even be permitted to draw his own water from the village wells. 
There were certainly restrictions in the Police Manual in regard to the enlistment of 
the members of criminal tribes and wandering gangs, but those re^f riotions had to be 
made, as the Government did not think that habitual lawbreakers were suitable candidates 
for enlistment to the police force. 

After a prolonged discussion Mr. Mukandilal's amendment wat put to the vote and 
rejected, while the original resolution was carried without division. 


Adult Education. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayet HUSAIN moved : This Council recommends to the 
Government to take steps for the promotion of adult education in the mnnicipah and 
rural areas of these Provinces at an early date." The mover said the subject had now 
begun to attract considerable public attention, but be doubted if its scope or significance 
was fully realised. According to the census report the proportion of literacy per thousand 
was 24 in 1911, and 87 in 1921. The progress made was insignificant and inadequate. 
More sustained efforts were needed both by the Government and by the public. There 
should be a network of night schools, and a portion of the eduoatignal grants to the 
District Boards should be earmarkecl for this purpose. The mffver referreil to the 
Governor’s Durbar speech and appealed to every one to aid the Government in educating 
the Council’s ** masters ” — the voters. 

Mr. A. H. MACKENZIE Director of Public Instruction, said that the Education 
Department had no intention to oppose such a resolution. On the contrary they wel- 
comed it. The Department bad already taken the initiative in that direction. As early 
as 1921 they addressed a certain number of municipal boards in regard to this matter. 
The Government had first to make some experiments and watch if there was a demaml 
for adult schools. The experiments were confined to six municipal boards only. In 
those six boards there were at present 80 schools with a total roll of about 2,200 siadeots. 
Government readily defrayed the entire cost. The experiments had proved snfficienty 
sncoessful and the Education Department hoped similar sobools would be started by 
more municipalities. But the Government's financial responsibility must have a limit 
and in future municipal boards would be asked to bear their reasonable share of the 
oost. The speaker was afraid that the municipal boards would not be much inclined 
to finance even such an excellent scheme. In the interior of certain districts similar 
attempts bad been made, but only with, indifferent success. Failure was due not merely 
to lack of finance, but because of the difficulty of finding a sufficient number of adult 
students at one centre and because of the lack of suitable teacher for such institutions. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Motion for Adjournment, 

On the iff 77/ DBCBMBER Babu NEMISARAN wanted to know what action the 
Government had taken against Mr, T.J.G. ActoUi District Magistrate of Bulandsbajhr, 
for alleged discourtesy to Pandit Nanakchand, M.L.C. when the latter wanted an inter- 
view wiSi him. 

The Finance Member replied that the Government had received no Complaint fiom 
Fa^it Nanakohand and therefore did not propose to take any action. 

The Finance Member’s reply gave rise to a series of supplementary questions and ulti- 
mately two members, Pandit Biijnandan Prasad Mism and Babu Yikramjit 8ingb, gave 
notioe to the President of their intention to move the adjournment of the House in order to 
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diiensi the action of the Gkiterament on the oondnot of Mr, Acton, the Diitrlct Magistimte 
of Bnlandebahr, 

Bai Bahadur Lala 6ita Bam, President of the Connell, expressed the view that the 
adjournment motion was in order and ruled that unless it was disallowed by the Qovemor, 
the motion would be taken up that day. 

The Council then disohssed non-official resolutions. 

Pandit Hargovind PANT moved : This Council recommends to the Government 
to remove Eumaon from the Scheduled Districts Act and to appoint a committee to revise 
and to consolidate the local rules with a view to presenting a Bill which serves this 
purpose for the consideration of the Council.** The mover said Kumaon was much in 
advance of the rest of the United Provinces in the matter of education, and it was a pity 
that such a division should be classified in the same category as the wild tracts inhabited 
. by half-civilised people like Bhils and Gonds. 

Baba Bhagwati Sahai Bedar moved an amendment recommending the appointment 
of -a committee to suggest necessary measures for getting Kumaon removed from the scope 
of the Scheduled Districts Act. The resolution as amended, was adopted by the Council. 

Mr. Aslam S/iFl moved for leave, to introduce a Bill to amend the 'United Provinces 
Municipalities Act of 1926, as amended by Act 2 of 1919. Leave was granted by the 
Council. 

Pandit Nanak Chand was granted leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Allahabad 
University Act of 1921. 

The Council then discussed the following resolution ; This Council recommends 
to the Government that instructions be issued to the Becord Officeis that in districts 
where record operations are going on they should not disturb the existing rights wherever 
they are corroborated by the last (current) settlement entries. 

The Finance Member and the Member of the Board of Bevenue opposed the resolution 
which, after a dull discussion, was adopted by the Council. 

Ad]ournment Motion Carried . 

The motion for the adjournment of the House, subsequently came up for discussion. 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad MISRA moved : “ This House be now adjourned.’* He 
narrated at length the incidents that led to the questions put to the Council. Pandit 
Nanakchax^i M. L.%11., wanted an interview with Mr. T. J. C. Acton, Collector of 
Balandshalir. Mr. Acton refused it and some curt letters were exchanged between the 
Pandit and the Magistrate. The Pandit took exception to certain remarks of the Magis- 
trate, Babu yikramjit Singh, in seconding the motion, said that an insult to a member 
of the Council was an insult to the Council. The Magistrate’s letter was discourteous to 
a degree. , 

Mr. BURN dealt point by point with the matter. Firstly, there was a grievance 
because an official had been discourteous to a member of the Council. The Govern- 
ment always disapproved of discourteous behaviour on the part of any of its officials to 
any visitor, but such instances were admittedly rare. Secondly, the House had made its 
grievance that the Government took no action. As a matter of fact, the Government took 
action one month before notice of the question had been received. The Chief Secretary 
had already addressed a letter to the Commissioner of Meerut Division to convey to 
Mr. Acton the Governor’s disapproval of bis action. If the replies to the questions and 
supplementary questions put to-day were not to the satisfaction of the members, he (the 
speaker) craved the indulgence of the House. It was unfortunate that Sir Samuel 
O’Donnell, who was to reply to the questions, * had been, by reasons of. his health, kept 
away from the House. The speaker had had no time to prepare himself for the questions. 

After the Finance Member’s speech, several members requested the mover to withdraw 
the censure motion. * After some discussion, the adjournment motion was put to tbe House 
and cui-ried by 81 votes against 20. 

Development of Rural Area. 

On the 191H DBCBMBBR VvtkiWt Govind Ballabh PANT, the leader of the Swaraj 
party moved tbe following resolution : — 

“ That tb^ Council recommends to the Government to -allot the sum of Bs. 56 lakba 
Timitted this year by tbe Government of India out of the Provincial contribution, fixed 
by the Mestou Committee, for rural development, such as the promotion of agriculture, 
cottage industries, primary and vocational education, improvement of sanitation^ ^ater- 
fioppiy, commnnicati&s, and housing in villages, etc., to form a development fund, to 
which the above and all other sums that may hereafter he so remitted be .transferred^ and 
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to oonitltate a DeTolopmeiit Board, oonsistiiig ohieflj of membdrs elected by thie Goanoli » 
with a Secretary or a commisBioner appointed by the Board from among the pnbllo men. 
to carry oat each doTeiopment f art 

In moving the resolntion, Pandit Govind Ballabh referred to the condition of the 
mral popniation in the United Provinces. Bdnoation was in a very backward state in 
the rnrai area. Their economic position was worse still. The indostriai scope of the 
people was narrow, and their resonroea very restricted. Pressure on land was on the 
increase from day to day, and the transfer of holdings was going on continaonsiy. The 
different cottage Indostries that were a source of income to agricalturists had been 
throttled by Manchester, Tokio, Liverpool, and New York. The Government most tackle 
more earnestly, more vigorously, the problem of rural re-organisation. 

Bai Bahadur Baba Yikramjit SINGH moved an amendment to the effect that for the 
words ** transferred and to constitute a Development Board, consisting chiefly of membera 
elected by this Council, with a Secretary or a Commissioner appointed by the Board from 
among the public men to carry out such development '* be substituted by the words 
placed at the disposal of the Hon. Ministers to spend in accordance with the advice 
of a Development Board, to be constituted of official and non-official members of the 
Legislative Council, on which there should be a non-official majority, to carry out the 
above scheme.*' 

The amendment was supported by Thakur Hauuman Biiigh, Nawab Mahomed Tusuf, 
Tbakur Masha! Bingh, Dr. bafaat Ahmed Kuan, and Mr. Mukandilal, and accepted by 
the mover of the resolution. 

The Nawab of CHATTaBI, Minister of Industries, assured the Council that the 
Ministers and the Government were trying their level best to develop the rural area in 
every respect. The Government was aware that there was much that yet remained to 
be done. He greatly appreciated the anxiety of members to devute more money for the 
Nation-bnilding Departments, but he feared that the establishment of a Development 
Board was unsound on principle. There was not muoh sense in adding a tilth wheel to 
the carriage of State. 

After several other speeches Baba. Yikramjit Singh's amendment was put before the 
Council and adopted. The resolution, as amended, was then carried by the Council. 

Government's Excise Policy. ^ • 

On the 2/Sr DECEMBER, Pandit Govind Ballav PANT moved . « This Council 
recommends to the Government that they should declare unequivocally by embodying 
in the Excise Manual, that the aim and object of the excise policy of Government is 
total abstinence, which should be promoted by all legitimate means." The mover pointed 
out that on the fllst March, 1926, a resolution was adopted by the Council asking the 
Government to accept total abstinence as the aim and object of their excise policy. A 
similar lecommcndatiou was mace by the excise conference oeld early this year. 

Mr. BLUNT, Financial and Excise Secretary to the Government, pointed out that 
the present excise policy of the Government, as stated in paragraph two of the Excise 
Manual, might be epitomised in the phrase : the promotion of temperence by all 
legitimate means". Was there a great difference between this statement and the aim 
enunciated by the mover in his resolution, f During tbo past few years the force of 
public opinion among the consuming classes, on the one baud and the restrictiODS imposed 
by the Government in pursuance of their policy, on the other hand, caused a striking 
decrease in cousumptiou. Government doubted wnether the absence of auy reference 
to excise revenue in their statement of excise policy would materially improve matters. 
Further, the Excise Manual was now being revised and would shortly be published in a 
new form. 

After some further disoussion the resolution was put to the House which divided 
before the proposal was negatived by 39 votes to 16. 

Bevenue Commissionerships. 

On the 22ND DECEMBER Chaudhury Badan SINGH moveii : “This Council 
recommends to the Government that they should move the Government of India to take 
necessary steps for the abolition of the Bevenue CommisBionership in these Provinces. 

Bai Sahib Laia Jagdieh PBASAD moved an amendment urging upon tift Government, to 
make proposals in pursuance of the recommendations of the Commissiouers* Committee 
appointed in 1922 to the Government of India for reduction in the number of Bevenue 
CommissionerB. * 

The amendment was accepted by the House. 

00 

OQ 
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The FINAKCB MEMBER regretted tbftt the OoTenment eonld tokenoeotion in regard 
to the vedootion in the number of Commiasioneni until the effect of the new tenanqr 
Icgiilation on the CommlMionere* appeals was seen. 

The resolntion, as amended, was carried 1;^ the Conncil 

Keprceentation of Depressed Classes. 

On the 23FD DECEMBER^ the last day of the December Session, Baba KHEM* 
€HAED moved : ** This Council i^commends to the Goremment to arrange that at least 
•one member from among the depressed classes shall be nominated to each municipality 
and notified area in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh with the exception of the 
municipalities of Agra and Cawnpore, to which two members should be nominated.” 

In moving the resolution Babn Ehemohand pointed out that the depressed classes were 
vepresented in all the district boards in the United Provinces. It was only just that 
those men should have some sort of representation in the administration of municipal 
areas, where a large number of them resided. 

Bai Bajeswar BALI, Minister of Local Self-Government, said the resolution had all 
bis sympathy. As a matter of fact in making the nominations this year he had already 
:aoted upon tne principle recommended. Wherever it was possible be had nominated one 
member to a Municipal Board to represent the depressed classes. The Minister, howerer, 
regretted hie inability to accept the resolution as it stood. The Government could make 

-only two nominations in the Municipal Boards of Agra and Cawnpore and at these 

two places the Government could not restrict their choice to the depressed classes only; 

After some further discussion the resolution was amended by Tbakur Manjit Singh 
Bathore to read as follows This Council recommends to the Government to arrange 
that at least one member from among* the depressed classes shall be nominated to each 
municipality and as far as possible in the notified areas in the United Provinces. 

The resolution, as amended, was adopted by the Council. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi FASIHUDDIN moved : This Council recommends to the 
Government to issue instructions to all record and settlement officers to the effect that 
they should not force or ask zemindars to pay for coolies employed by amina for doing 

survey work, or to supply such coolies at their own expenses. 

After a pxolwng^ discussion, the resolution was adopted by the Council. 

Translation of Science Books. 

Pandit Yajna Narayan UPADHYA moved : This Council recommends to the Govern- 
ment to establish a bureau of translation for rendering all useful books in modern sciences 
and other branches of knowledge into the vernacular, and to provide at least one lakh of 
rupees every year for this purpose.” 

Mr. A. H. MACKENZIE. Director of Public Instruction, said be appreciated tbe 
intention of tbe mover. It was not possible for tbe large majority of men in these 
Provinces to get a glimpse into the untold wealth of scientific literature, for lack of 
readable vernacular books on the subject. He could not commit the Education Depart- 
ment in any way but he would not oppose it. 

Tbe resolution was adopted by tbe Council. 

Betiring Home Member. 

At this stage the President of the Council announced to the House that within a 
fortnight tbe Maharaja of Mahmudabad was relinquishing charge of the office of Home 
Member, an offioe he had held since tbe inaupration of the Reformed Council. Before 
taking hie seat the President paid a glowing tribute to tbe services rendered to the 
Province by the Maharaja as a Member of the Executive Council. 

The announcement of the President was followed by valedictory spec ches from every 
quarter of the House. 

The Council concluded the 1 ast day of its winter session and adjourned till 
January, 1926. 



Bengal Legislative Council 

CALCUTTA — 1 2TH AUGUST 1925. 
TheAugutlSettion. 

The first meeting of the August session of the Bengal Legislative Oonncil was held 
on the 12th August. Sir Evan Cotton, the President of the Counci L presided. 

After the new members bad taken the oath of allegiance, the President made refer- 
ence to the death of Sir Stenart Bajley, ii£r. C. R. Das, and Sir Serendranath Banerjea. 

Referring to Mr. G. R. Das and Sir Surendranath Banerjea Sir Evan Cotton 
said : Leaders may be of many kinds, but one attribute which is es6< iitiai to success 

as a leader is a magnetic and commanding personality. This qual:r^ was possessed in 
the fullest degree by the two great men whose death we are deploring. Mr, Das bad 
been a member since 1921, and the Council Chamber will seem a very different place ' 
without him. To me he always conveyed the picture of a great Roman Senator, 
and 1 used to sit and watch with admiration the consummate skill with whicVi 
he led his party. Of Sir Surendranath, we can truly say that, during his long 
life of 78 years, be stood for the whole history of politics in Bengal. He had a long 
tenure of office in the Bengal Council, and was iOue of the first Ministers under the 
Reforms Act. The eloquence of these two great men was not. alike, but there is not one of 
UB who will not miss the silvery tongue of Sir Suiendraiiatli, and the calm compelling 
voice of Mr. Das. 

The only other item was the election of the l^resideni. Out of three candidates 
Kumar Shibsekhareswar Boy secured the largest number of votes. 

Neat day, the 13TH AUGUST^ Kumar Shibsekhareswar Roy, t^gs flfst elected Presi- 
dent of the Bengal Legislative Council presided over the discnssions of the Council, 
his election having been approved by the Governor. After taking bis seat, Kumar 
Shibsekhareswar paid an eloquent tribute to Sir Evan Cotton, the retiring President. 

The Howrah Bridge Bill, 

The Legislative business consisted of the reference of the Howrah Bridge Bill to a 
Select Committee of 24 members, and the introduction and passing of the Bengal High- 
ways Bill. 

Mr. T, EMERSON, in moving that the Howrah Bridge Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, said that at the August session of 1924 a Select Committee was appointed by 
the votes of that Council, but, as a result of a subsequent motion that the Bdl should 
be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions, the appointment of the Select Committee 
fell through. It was for that reason that a fresh Committee was proposed to be appointed 
at that session. The result of the ciiculacion of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting 
opinions had been to show that the weight of opinion generally was against the expenbe 
that would be incurred in coostructing a permanent bridge for which purpose that Bill 
was originally framed. The Bill, however, admitted of modifications in its taxation 
clauses, so as to provide for a semi-permanent bridge, if such a type was preferred by 
the Council on account of its smaller cost. Omitting from consideration bridges of the 
pier and girders type, as they were considered inadvisable on account of the risk to the 
Fort owing to the possible effect of the piers on the course of the river and its tides, 
there were three main types of bridge which were considered suitable for their purpose : 
first, a cantilever bridge, the cost of which would be Bs. 32 lakhs per annum spread over 
60 years ; second, a turn floating bridge, which would cost with its approaches 
Rs. 24 lakhs per annum for 40 years ; and, thirdly, an improved and wider single floating 
bridge on the present site, the cost of which was estimated to be Rs. 16 lakbs per annum 
for 40 years. . , . , 

Continuing, Mr, Emerson said the finance clause of the Bill provided for raising 
by taxation the amount required to meet the loan charges fou the capital cost of a 
permanent bridge of the cantilever type as recommended by the Committee of Jfingmccriu 
If the construction of sneh a bridge were undertaken, the Government of India wou.d 
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conient to the taxation ipeeified in olanae 8^ eab olanwi 8, 4, and 6. U, on the other 
hand, a bridge of a eemi-permanent type were to be oonatmoted, snoh ae a floating 
bridge, taxation under thoee enb-olaneee would haye to be omitted from the Bill, 
Though adhering to the opinion that the need of Caloutta oould be met adequately only 
by the provisiona of a permanent bridge, the Gtoyernment, in yiew of the great weight of 
opinion opposed to the expense that would be iuyolyed in its oonstmction, were prepared 
to accept the Councirs decision as to the cost that should be incurred in 
the new bridge. It would be the duty of the Select Committee to consider all the opiidm 
that haye been elicited by the circulation of the Bill, and to give full weight to such 
opinions in making their recommendations to the Council, 

Dacca Uniyersity Bill * 

Sir Abdur Bahim then introduced a Bill further to amend the Dacca Uniyersity Bill. 
There were eeyeral amendments, which were being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

On the 14TH AUGUST the Dacca Uniyersity Amendment Bill was passed. Both 
the amendments moyed by Swarajists, one urging the circulation of the Bill, and the 
other referring it to a Select Committee, were defeated by 16 yotes. The Bill aimed at 
making statutory the proyision of Be. 6 lakhs, which the Council granted* for the last 
fiye years. The Bill was passed without opposition. 

There was a liyely discussion on the supplementary demand rnuAm \^y Hugh 
Stephenson of Bs. 14,000 for expenditure under ** Band Bstabiishment of the Goyerno^*^ 
Sir Hugh explained that in the last year's Budget, the original demand for this purpose of 
Bs. 80,000 was reduced to Bs. 34,260. It was impossible to maintain a fine orchestra 
with that amount. Seyeral amendments refusing the demand were negatiyed, and the 
demand was ultimately granted, after which the Council adjourned. 

On the J9Tff AUGUST the Council carried three resolutions without opposition 
from the Goyernment. 

The first resolution was for a grant of 30 lakhs to the Calcutta Uniyersity Post 
Graduate Department. The Goyernment did not oppose it, but wanted time to examine 
the demand. The resolution passed unanimously. 

The second resolution recommended the removal of the sex disqualification from the 
electonil rolls. Tlus rmolution was opposed by some of the Mahomedan and orthodox 
Hindu members. It was carried by 64 votes against 38. 

The third resolution asked the Bengal Government to communicate to the India 
Government that the Bengal Council were in favour of the transfer of Bylhet to Bengal. 

The Government wanted time to ascertain the views of the Assam Government on the 
subject, but the resolution was carried, unopposed. 

Bemoval of Bex-disqualification. 

Ladies invaded the public galleries of the Council Hall in anticipation of a lively 
debate on the question of the enfranchisement of women. Hrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhurani 
and Mies Ganguly made the women's demonstration inside the Chamber a success, and 
their presence immensely influenced the votes. 

The question was left to be decided by a free vote. The Swaraj Party also adopted 
the same attitude. Hr. Nurul Huq announced that the Swaraj Party had no mandate on 
the resolution and that the question was left to a free vote. This announcement caused 
widespread disappointment among the ladies in the galleries, who bad expected the solid 
votes of the Swarajists in their favour. 

Eloquent speeches were made by Dr. Moreno, Mr. F, E. James, Mr. Umesh Chandra 
Bose, and Dr. Mohini Das and Mr. Niimal Chandra Chander in favour of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, 

DK MOBENO, who moved the motion for removing the sex-disqualification said, 
Bombay and Madras had enfranchised women. Why should women in Bengal alone 
be not enfranchised ? He could not understand what insurmountable difficulties there 
were in the way of the enfranchisement of women.. 

Mr. Ghaznavi, an ex-Minister, opposing the resolution, read a long manuscript speech. 

Mr. Umesh Chandra Bose (Swarajist) in a powerful speech supported the resolution. 

Mr. F. E. Ji^es warned that there was no rational principle in disqualifying a large 
section of the community from the franchise. It was the fnndamratal right of women- 
citizens to participate in legislation. Europeans had no right to oppose the resolutidn as 
their woneu had earned that right. 

Dr. Mohini Das, wanted to know how they could refuse to grant women their lust 
rights and at the same time demand Swara]. 
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Mr. Niroml Chandra Chunder eaid, " Yon are ref using women the right to lerTe the 
country. Yon ask women to come to the Congress, to oome to the Liberal Federation, and 
to come to the Swarajist meetings. Can you refuse them permission to oome to th fr 
elections V' 

The resolution granting franchise to women was passed by Qi, against 99 votes^ 
Swarajists and Ministers* Salaries. 

On the 20 TH AUGUST the Souse transacted Ooyernment business. Supplementary 
grants, most of which wmc not grauced by the Council at the last Budget discussion^ 
were presented* A large number of motious fur reduction or refusal were proposed in 
respect of a demand of Ks. tor Education. There were altogether fg 

for the grant, and most of them were carried without serious opposition. In 10 demands,, 
eaceptiug grants under Foiice aud Eaaoatiou, there were 124 motions for either refasai 
or reduction, but only eight were moved. 

The President announced that the Governor was not prepared to grant an extra day 
for non-official business aione, but as an extra day was required fur Guverumeut business 
he allotted Friday the 2ist for that purpose, aud at the end of the Government husiuesa 
non-official business would as a special concession be taken. 

Taking advantage of this announcement the Swarajist party, who were responsible for 
most of the amendments, decided to endeavour to hnish me official busiucs'/ on this day, so* 
that no non-official business could come before this session of the Council and the resolution 
granting salaries to the four Ministers for their actual period of work would be left 
unmoved. At the end of the business, however, the President announced that the Governor 
would allow the Council to meet next day for the iranBactiou of non-official business. 

The Council, without a division, granted* a total sum of Us. 1 1,51,762 as supplementary 
grants, in this sossioa the total supplementary grants agi-eed to amounted to Bs. 12,62,629. 

On the 2 1 ST AUGUST three non-official resolutions were discussed and the Govern- 
ment opposed ail of tUem. 

The iirst resolution demanded the appointment of a Committee to revise the Bengal 
Local Self-Government Act and tue Bengal Vinage Sell-Goverumeui Act. It was carried. 

The second resolution, moved by Mr. F. E. James and supported by Mr. J. Campbell 
Forester, urged the exemption of theatres and cinemas from liability to pay the Amuse- 
ments Tax. The Government opposed the motion on the ground of linaucial loss. The 
resolution was supported by Swarajists aud carried by 65 votes ugalugi* 27? 

Motion for Production of imprisoned M.L.C.B. 

The third resolution urged that Babu Anil Baran Hay and Babu Satyendra Chandra 
Mitra, two Bengal Ordinance prisoners, who have been returned to the Couuoil from the 
Bankura and Noakhaii constituencies, respectively, be brought up lor taking the oath of 
allegiance, at the next session of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Deputy President, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, in supporting the resolution said : — 

** I do not know from which point of view 1 could best support it. But I feel 
1 would have ample grounds for doing so from any reasonable point of view. Firstly^ 
1 would do so because we know that there is a*bsolutely no justiticalion for their 
incarceration. They were the heart and soul, the spirit and tire of tue Saaraj Movement. 
Justification there was because their presence inspired and their sclf-sacrince enthused, 
but of the charges that have been ieveiied against them, they arc absolutely innocent, 
i know that our voice and our testimony, nay the voice and testimony of the great 
tribune of the people, is as naught, compared with the inspired reports of the lowest spy, 
but 1 do hereby give my testimony and I speak, for all others who knew them, that tuey 
were blameless of the infamous charges on whioh they were arrested. Becondly, I would 
support the resolution on all the rational grounds advanced so ably by Mr. 9. C. Basu. 
If you have ‘given them the right to stand, the right to be elected, you must give them 
the right to attend. Thirdly, 1 would support the resolution because 1 want to see them. 
When the figure of Batyendrauath Mitra rises before me, so gentle, so kind, and yet, so 
brave, 1 feel a fierce indignation at the injustice that has condemned him to a feion's 
cell, I want to see them, to Ciasp them by the hand. I want to congratulate them. 
On tlie glory of martyrdom they have attained. I want to be inspired by their presence 
if it is in me to be inspired. 1 know the Government is afraid of demonstration. The 
whole of Bengal will fiock to pay its homage to its leaders, who have satfenal tor its sake 
and we shall pay to them the homage ef a suflEering people for its suffering heroes.'* 

The resolution was declared carried. Monlvi Nurui Huq Choudhari demanded a 
division which was granted, 54 members voted for the motion and 24ttagainMt it. 

The Council was then prorogued, 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE GGi^NClL 

The December Session 

Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill. 

The cold weather seesion of the Bengal Legislative Connell met on the 3RD DECEM* 
BER» Knmar Shibsekbareswar Boy, President, took the chair. 

After withdrawing the Bengal Local Self-Government Bill, the Maharaja of NADIA 
introdnoed the Bensal Tenancy Act Amendment Bill. He said that details relating to 
the advantages to be derived by tenants including rights to trees, greater facility for the 
payment of rent, abolition of the baiiasing system ot the italisations of rent by distraint, 
the commutation of produce rent, also the advantages relating to landlords namely, 
facilities for the realisation ot rent, and other matteis were dealt with in the statement 
of objects and reasons. The position of the Government was that' they had accepted 
the necessity of a change in the law relating to certain matters affecting the relations 
landlords and t« nants. They thought that the proposals made by the Committee which 
considered those relations were an honest attempt to solve the difficult problem. The Bill 
was referred to a select committee. 

On the 4 TH DECEMBER Government sustained three consecutive defeats without 
much discussion. 

The Maharaja of Nadia asked leave to introduce the Bengal Municipal Bill, but 
leave was denied, 36 voting for and 60 against. 

The Council next passed the Food Adulteration Bill, validating the grant by the 
Chairman of the Municipality of sanction to prosecute. 

Sir Hugh Stephenson moved a rrfolution asking the Government of India to abstain 
from taking measuies for the inclusion of Sylhet in the Bengal Presidency on financial 
grounds. The resolution was negatived by 64 votes against 46. 

Mr. J. Donald moved a resolution urging the Government to contribute towards the 
cost of the Bally Bailway. He said that this scheme of a bridge over the Hughli Hi ver 
near Bally was sanctioned ten years ago but was not executed owing to the War. The 
people of Bally wanted the provision of roadways for ordinary traffic, and to meet this 
cost he was asking the Government to contribute. This bi idge had nothing to do with 
the Howrah Bridge. This motion was also negatived, 41 voting for and 62 against it. 

* « Treatment of Political, Detenues, 

On the BIH DECEMBER Government was defeated by eight votes in a motion 
for the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. J. N BEN GUPTA, leader of the Swaraj Party, moved the adjournment to dis- 
cuss the recent treatment of political prisoners, as evidenced by the transfer on the 22nd 
November last of political prisoners Jogesh Chunder Gbose, Samarendra Ben and Bantosb 
Kumar Dutt fiom Berhampore jail to Hazaribagh jail without proper clothing or without 

f i eiug them any notice to make pjovision for their journey. On the night of the 22nd 
fovember those prisoners received a chit from the Jail Superintendent that they weie 
wanted in the office. At that time they bad no clothes on the upper part of the body 
AS they were taking exercise. They were compelled to undertake the journey that 
evening without any warm clothes. He questioned whether the Ordinance was being 
administered in the spirit and according to the letter of the law. Was there any jubti- 
fication for not allowing those prisoners to get their clothes from their cells 7 It couid 
only be justified if there was a desire to ruin their health, so that when they came out 
they would not be able to allow the ordinary avocations of life. 

8ir Hugh STEPHENSON, replying, said there had always been considerable difficulty 
in dealing with detenues at Berhampore. In the last few months the state of indiscipline 
had been particularly bad, and the jail officers bad been threatened with absault. The 
Goverihuent issued orders for the transfer of four detenues and asked the Police Superin- 
tendent to see orders served on the four offenders. In view of the attitude of the 
oetenues and previous incidents, it was considered advisable to. arrange for transfer 
without warning the detenues. The Assistant Police Snp^intendent went to the jail 
at six in the evening to serve orders on the four detenues. He was informed that one 
was unable to travel. The other three came to the jail gate and were told that 
they were transferred to Hazaribagh and they wonid have to go that night. The detenues 
declined to receive orders, on the ground that they bad no warm olothes. At that time 
the detennes had warm coats, woollen shirts, woollen socks, rugs and sweaters and the 
Civil Burgeon, who w|ib the Jail Superintendent, certified that the warm clothes they 
had were ample for the journey. 
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1 Supertotendent thm Mat the wuden to the detenoet’ cells to ooU««t their 

clothingy bat th^ wera not allowed to do to and were abated. Other detenoet by that 
time crowded in the yard oppoaite the gate and shoated inttruotiont to the thiee 
detenues to retitt to the end and throw off all their clothing. They had on their bodies 
warm ehirtt and chaddert which they pasted through the window to the other detenues 
in the yard. They were then only clothed in dhotiea The Police Superintendent 
then Mnt for four hotpital blankets and four sheets for each of the detenues. They 
refosed to eat any foodf and the police had to lift them into the carriage. The same 
performance was repeated at Berhrampore station, and they had to be lifted out of the 
t^rriage and put in a reserved compartment. There was no justitication for regaiding 
that incident as a piece of un war ran table zoolum on the part of Uoveinment or the police. 

The motion was disoutsed for two hours, the European and some Mahomedau members 
supTOrting the Government, the Swarajists and Nationalists supporting the motion. 

The motion was passed by 58 votes to 60. 

Ministers* Salaries Granted 

On the lOTH DECEMBER Mr. P. N. GUHA moved that salaries for the actual 
period of work be given to all the four Ministers who were appointed by His Excellency, 
and who had to resign owing to the total relucal of their salaries by the Council, 

The statement made by Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTa, giving reaM>us for not voting 
against the resolution, moved in the Council, for balaries to the iuur Ministers for the 
actual period they had worked, was not sympatheticaljy received by the Nationalist!!, who 
had, on three previous occasions, voted with the Swarajists in oppobiug similar tesuiutiuus. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta explained the position of the Swaraj Party. He said when 
the party voted against the Ministers* salaries and threw them out, on three ocoa* 
sions, during the lifetime of the present Council, they made it perfectjy clear that 
they were not actuated by personal considerations. The vo tes were against Dyarchy. \ 
He desired to repeat that whether it be Mauivi A 1C. Faziul Hu^ Mr. Surendianath ' 
Mnllicki Mr. A. K. Qhuznavi or the Bsja of Santosh, they were not prepared to 
support them as Ministers, be they Hindus or Mahomedaus. They were not prepared 
to support the Dyarchical form of Government, with Ministers anil Executive Councillors, 
the former being merely tools in the hands of the latter. The issue before them was 
not to be confounded with the issue of the continuance of Dyarchy. Th^two issues were 
distinct and separate. He wished to make it perfectly clear t^t, if any demand for 
Ministers* salaries was brought forward, for carrying on the present dyarchical system 
of Government, they would oppose it, whatever the constitution of the Ministry might 
be. On this resolution for payment of back salaries, as the party bad no personal bias, 
or vindiotivenes^, against the gentlemen concerned they would vote for it. Their tight 
was against dyarchy, continued Mr. Sen Gupta, and until the constitution of the Govern- 
ment was so altered as to be acceptable to the people of India, their representatives would 
refuse to accept or work it ; but they were not willing to act in any way which might 
be construed as an aot against particular individuals. 

The position, concluded Mr. Sen Gupta, had been made perfectly clear by the 
mover of the resolution, who admitted that the Ministers were wrong constitutionally, 
in continuing in office even after their salaries were refused. The position that the 
Swaraj Party took up should be no encouragement to the Government to appoint Ministers, 
who had no majority in the House and whose salaries were bound to be rejected, in the 
hope that, after they had worked as Ministers the House would be lenient and pass their 
salaries later on. 

Nationalist opposition. 

Mr. Manmatha Nath RAY (Nationalist) did not see how having voted against 
dyarchy, they could vote for the pay of the principal actors bronght into existence 
by dyarchy. 

Mr. Akhil Chunder DATTA (Nationalist) said the prewnt motion had not raised 
any fresh issue. There was no justitication for setting aside their previous decision. 
There was no use disguising the fact that, both personal and communal cousideratious 
had clouded the real issue. To say that the Ministers' talaries were refused out of 
communal bias was a perversion of truth. It had been stated thatj, reason dictated 
their voting against the motion, but sympathy and sentiment impelled otherwise. As 
lepresentatives of the people it was not open to them to be charitable at the cost of the 
taxpayer. If they did so, the speaker warned his friends, thi; ^ople would bring a 
chaige of breach of trust at their door. They were opposed to dyarchy and the Ministers 
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who worked for dyarchy. By paying the Miniateis* ealaries tor a certain period they 
would becopie a part of dyarchy, ao far as that period was concerned. 

Mr. Bejoy Eristo BOSE, Swarajist, said that he opposed the resolution on principle, 
but in obedience to party discipline he could not vote against it. He would be 
in his duty if he did not point the hollowness of the motion. One of the Ministers for 
whom their sympathy was wanted had last year said he would work without salary. 

Two of the ex-Ministers, the Baja of Santosh and Nawab Nawabali Chowdhury, 
refused to accept the salaries. The resolution was carried. 

On the J2TH DECEMBER, the last day of the December Session, Mr. Dand moYed a 
resolution urging the Oovernment to take early steps to move the proper authorities to 
amend Buie 111 of the Bengal Electoral Buies, with a Yiew to remoYe the present disability 
of the labouring classes to send their own elected representatlYes by granting special 
electoral franchise to them. The resolution was carried. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Bai Harendranath CHAUDHUBl (Nationalist) moved that immediate steps be taken to 
repeal the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925. He gave the following reasons 
in support of his motion : — 

(1) It was a barbarous legislation, unknown in any civilised and self-governing 
country. 

(2) It was an emergency measure, but at present no emergency existed. 

(3) The Act had become an engine of oppression. 

(4) It was a measure to terrorise all people who were not in the good books of the 
all-powerful Police, controlled by an irresponsible executive. 

(6) Prisoners under this Act served long terms of imprisonment without trial. 

(6) The Act had utterly failed to achieve its purpose. 

(7) In January last, Sir Alexander Muddiman had said that it would be kept only 
so long as public Interest demanded and not a day longer. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA ,said that the Government adopted the measure without 
tackling the root cause of discontent, which was the desire 'for freedom. In attempting 
to stop that desire, the Government was following the Government of Bussia and the 
British Government in Ireland, and he predicted that the same fate would overtake the 
India Government,* A 84 pgard 8 the administration of the Act, Mr, Ben Gupta said that in 
January last, Mr. Satyendranath Mitter, a member of the Legislative Council and Mr. 
Subash Chandra Bose, Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Corporation who had been 
arrested under the Act, were transferred from Berbampore to Mandalay Jail. They were 
brought down to Calcutta on their way, and detained one night in the dirty Police lock- 
up meant lor drunkards and loafers. That was certainly not justified under' the Aet. 

In Mr. Sen Gupta’s opinion, the reasons why they and other prisoners were kept in 
an unhealthy place at Mandalay was that they should contract diseases. Borne of them 
were sufEering from insomnia, diabates and other disease. The Jail Superintendent 
behaved in such a manner that there was hunger-strke. Mr. Sen Gupta knew that his 
was a cry in the wilderness, but he warned the authorities that they would not be able 
to stop the people from gaining their freedom. The Government would go t^e way of the 
British administration in Ireland, if they opposed the onward march of the people. 

Sir Hugh STEPHENSON, in reply, said that, in spite of the tortures and inhu- 
manities in jail, the detenues preferred jail to Bengal villages. He said the Government had 
no intention to stop the desire for freedom by force. The Government only said it was a 
mistaken method to try to attain freedom by terrorism. The reason why the detenues were 
transferred to Mandalay was that it was desirable that there should be complete isolation. 
The Government had, in their possession, proofs of communication between the prisoners 
inside the jail and terrorists. Since the Act was passed 15 arrests bad been made under it. 
The reason for detaining the prisoners was that the conspiracy still existed. There still 
existed a party intent upon violence. If the Act were repealed, there was every reason 
to believe that the main conspiracy would swing back to the cult of terrorism. 

The resolution was carried. 55 voting for and 35 against. * 

The Council adjourned sint dib. 



B. & O. Legislative Council 

Budget for 1 925 — 1926. 

The Bihar and OriBsa LegislatiTe Conncil met at Patna on the 18TH FBBBUABT 
1925 when the Hon. Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha (Finance Member), in introdooins the 
Budget, eaid 

The estimatee for the current financial year, as paised last March, anticipated an 
opening balance of Bs. 1,69, 68, <100, inolndiiys Bs. 82,39,000 in the Famine Insurance 
Fund, which we can only draw upon for actual relief operations, protective irrigation 
works, or other works for the prevention of famine, or the grant of loans to agriculturists 
under the Agriculturists Loans Act or for relief purposes. The 'remainder Bs. 1,87,99,000 
represented the balance which could be utilised, if necessary, for more general purposes. 
When the accounts for 1923-24, were closed the actual opening balance for the year 
now current proved to be Bs, 6,26,000 in excess of the estimate or Bs. 1,76,98,000 in alL 
According to the latest figures available on revised estimates show a revenue of 
of Bs. 6,31,48,000, ora shortage of Bs, 2,94,000, and under the head of expenditure from 
revenue an increase of Bs. 6,09,000; while our total receipts are Bs. 2,93,000 in excess, 
and our total expenditure is Bs. 12,66,000 in excess. The net result is that, after allowing 
for the increase, to which I have already referred over our budgeted opening balance, 
our closing balance is expected to be Bs. 1,86,81,000 or Bs. 3,37,000 below the estimate. 

The total closing balance, now estimated at Bs. 1,86,81,000 includes, Bs. 89,89,000 
of Famine Insurance Fund money, leaving an ordinary balance of Bs. 1,46,92,000, 
Our estimates for the coming year assume a revenue of Bs. 6,43,88,000 and total 
receipts of Bs. 5,71,49,000. On the expenditure side, exclusive of new sohemes. the 
expenditure charg^ to revenue is Bs. 6.20,98,000 and the capital ex^nditure Bs. 18,08,000 
or a total expenditure of Bs. 6,39,06,000, leaving a surplus of Bs. 32,48,000. Of this 
latter amount, however, Bs. 14,99,000 appertains to the Famine Insurance Fund, and 
the net surplus, therefore, available' for general expenditure is thus reduced to 
Bs. 17,63,000. 

New Schemes. 

1 now turn to the provision for new schemes in the budget. It is impossible to 
propose at present any reduction of taxation, which, if carried out, would seriously 
affect for the worse the nation-building departments. On the contrary, in future years, 
if local bodies do not raise their own taxation for development purposes, and the present 
tendency continues of expecting Government to bear all the burden of expansion, we 
shall obviously either have to call a halt or seek after now sources of revenue. Now oor 
ordinary balance is estimated at Bs. 1,45,92,000 at the end of the current year. At the 
beginning of this year it was Bs. 1,48,33,000 and at the beginning of 1922-23 it stood 
at Bs. 84,77,000. Thus, by a conservative policy of husbanding our resources, we have 
raised that balance by Bs. 61,16,000 in three years. In the circumstances, we felt fully 
justified in taking the view that there was now no good reasons for striving deliberately 
after further accumulations at the expense of postponing indefinitely a number of sound 
schemes for the benefit of the tax-payer. We accordingly obtained the approval of the 
Government of India to draw, if necessary, on oor total balance to the extent of 
Bs. 30,10,000 which means Bs. 15 lakhs from our ordinary balance, so that we may be 
able to spend this amount on useful projects. Adding this Bs. 46 lakks from the ordinary* 
balance, the total amount available for new schemes in the budget amounts to 
Bs. 62,63,000 — a truly large amount of more than half a crore. This sum has been 
■distributed between the Beserved and the Transferred sides (exclud^g Angul) as 
follows : — 

Becurring Non-recurring Total 

99,000 6,03,000 7,82,000 

13,48,000 31,27,000 44,76,000 


Beserved 

Transferred 

39 
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A tnm of Ba 8,09|000 ffoei to the police of which Bi. 2,01,000 ii for bnildingt for 
homing the foroe better end Be. 74,000 Is tu snppleinent the stores of clothing. We 
hA¥e proTided e further reooMng grant of Bs. 6 mlf lakhs for primaiy ednoatfon and 
Bs. one and half lakhs non-reoorring, towards buildings for primary schools ; aleo Bt. 
6,80,000 for land acquisition for the long deferred University projeot. Under Al^ioal. the 
non-feonrring grant of Bs. 8 lakhs for bnilding new dispensaries has been raised to Bs. 4 
lakhs, and toe reourring grant for medical relief from Bs. 2 lakhs to Bs. 8 lakha Under 
Pnblic Health we have for the next year made a speoial addition of Bs. 3 half lakhs to 
the annual grant of Bs. 45,000 for rural water snpply in order to enable a determined 
Attempt to get ahead with this very necessary and beneficial reform. Under Industries 
we have mvided Ba 86,000 for a demonstration match factory at Patna and a generous 
cum of Bs. 5 lakhs for loans under the State Aid to Industries Act. Under Civil Works 
we have inolnded two items of Ba 40,000 each towards two much needed bridges over 
the Bbargovi and Bnrabalang rivers in the Puri and BaJasore districts, respectively. 

After the Finance Member's statement the different heads of the Budget were intro- 
duced by members in charge of departments. 

Bettiah Court of Warda 

On the 18TH FEBBUABY, discussion was resumed of the non-oiBcial resolution that 
A Committee be constituted to enquire into the working of the Court of Wards, 
Bettiah Estate, with speoial reference to the strained relation between the Court of 
Wards and the Bettiah Municipality. His Excellency Sir Henfy Wheeler was present 
in the distinguished Visitors* Gallery for part of the proceedings. 

Mr, Hari Shanker Sinha supported the resolution. 

Mr. Morrison opposed the resolution on the ground that no case bad been made 
out for the appointment of a Jommittce of Enquiry and it was not the proper remedy 
to apply in this connection. 

Mr. Foley in his speech dealt with each specific allegation and said that the blame 
Attached to the management of the Bettiah Court of Wards. 

Ehan Bahadur Kawabzada Ashrafuddin Ahmed opposed the resolution observing 
that it was not the function of the Legislative Council to interfere with executive 
administration and the proper remedy for the injuries alleged to have been done to some 
Congress workers\nd Municipal Commissioners was to go to the law courts and demand 
redress of their alleged grievances. He concluded Here is a sad spectacle of Swarajist 
municipality giving evidence of a spirit of intolerance which is so much opposed to 
their lofty notions and ideas of democratic government.** 

Mr. Sri Narayan Sahay supporting the resolution, observed' that the right of the 
Legislative Council to enquire into the conduct of a subordinate officer was unquestioned 
and he urged the necessity of an enquiry. 

Mr. Madan opposed the resolution on constitutional grounds and said that it was 
not right to be guid^ by irresponsible allegations made by two or three members of 
the Council. 

Mr. Hammond, Chief Secretary, said . that the debate bad at least served the useful 
purpose of presenting before them an illuminating example of what a Swarajist Council 
would be in the days when Swaraj government came. He then dealt with each specific 
Allegation made against the management of the Bettiah Court of Wards and showed 
that th^ were entirely untrue and unfounded. As to the mover’s remark that Mr. Gandhi 
was a very shrewd man, the Chief Secretary said that he agreed with him. He had had 
the pleasure of working with Mr. Gandhi. He bad come under his influence, he had 
realised his magnetism and his unselfishness, and in one matter he was utterly at one 
with him. He was all for charkha spinning. They had a proverb in England which 
said : ** Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do ” and Mr, Gandhi thought 
that if the men who followed him were not occupied in spinnings they would get into 
mischief. The speaker 'continued : ** So let them torn to charkha, let them make as 
much khaddar as they can and sell it as cheaply as thi-y can, but do . not let them come 
into these Councils and spin their foolish and ridiculous yarns, which they do not believe 
themselves and which they know the Council will not believe.” (Cheers) 

Sir Hugh McPherson then replied on the debate and refuted certain mis-statements 
and allegations made against the management of the Court of Wards, Bettiah. He 
reiterated that the Council was not concerned with details of administration. In 
conclusion he hoped that the Municipal Commissioners of Bettiah would show a change 
of heart and wofk in harmony with the management of the Court of Wards in carrying 
out projsots of public utility. 

The resolution was rejected by the Council by 44 votes to 24. 
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The August Session. 

At the meeting of the Bihar and Orieaa Legislatitre Connoil at Banohi on the 19TH 
AUQUST the only item of bnaineH before the Hoase was the eleotion of the Pxeaident, 

Rai Bahadur Jyotieh Chandra Bhattaoharjee (nomii^ted member repreaenting the 
domioiled Bengali community) having -withdrawn hie candidature there were only two 
candidates, Khan Bahadur Khwaja Siahometi Noor and Rai Bahaiur Dwarka Nath. 
Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mahomed Noor secured 53 votes, while Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath 
oeoured only 28 votes. 

On the 20TH AUQUST Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mahomod Noor presided over the meet'* 
ing of the Council, his election having been approved by the Qofernor. 

The President then announced the formation of a panel of chairmen for the current 
session consisting of Mr. Sri Naran Sahay, Babu Ram Narayan Misra, Mr. P. B. L., 
Morrison and Rai Bahadur P. C. Lall Choudhry. 

Supplementary Grants. 

Mr. B. A. Collins moved that a supplementary grant of Rs. 6,000 under Bduoatioa 
(Reserved) for a secondary direct grant to non-Qovemment European and Anglo-Indian 
schools, non-recurring j be assented to. The grant is the Government contribution towards 
the electric installation of St. Joseph's Convent School, Bank! pur. 

Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay (Swarajist) oppo^ the motion ou the ground that it 
would mean preferential treatment to Anglo-Indian boys. 

Sir Hugh McPherson refuted the assertion and said the Government was prepared 
to provide electric installation to Indian educational institutions by meeting two-thirds 
of the cost of any such scheme that might be proposed after they had esamined it. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Oollins then presented another supplementary grant of Rs. 74,166 under Civil 
Works (Transferred) for the acquisition of a factory for the establishment of an agricultural 
farm. The site would be more conveniently situated than the Sepaya farm and the 
land and buildings could be purchased for the amount of the grant. It was proposed to 
put forward a scheme for a buffalo breeding farm on the Sepaya site. 

Babu. Jaleswar Parsad opposed the motion and stated thf^t the Sepaya farm could 
adeqtiately serve their purposes. 

The motion was ultimately rejected by 64 to 20 votes. Other motions were agreed to 
and the Council adjourned till next day. ^ * 

On the 2 1ST AUGUST, the Council re-assembling, after interpellations the remaining 
eight motions for supplementary demands for grants were brought forward, and carried 
without opposition. 

Legislative business consisted of the Bihar and Orissa Mining Settlements (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1926, and the Chota Nagpur Rural Police (Amendment) Bill, 1926. 

B. & 0. Mining Settlements (Amend.) Bill. 

The Hon. Ganesh Dutta Singh, introducing the first-named Bill, said that it proposed 
to amend the Mining Settlements Act in order to provide that the Jharia Mines Board of 
Health could keep the balances of its fund in any bank or branch bank used as n 
Government treasury. The motion was adopted. 

Cbota-Nagpnr Rural Police Amend. Bill. 

Sir Hugh McPherson, introducing the Chota Nagpur Rural Police (amendment) Bill, 
1926, said the Bill referred to the problem of dealing with crime in the coalfields. The 
mining area had become a happy hunting ground for criminals, and it bad long been 
plain that the ancient watch and ward system of rural India was here an anachronism. 
The remedy proposed in the Bill was to substitute for the existing chaukidars a constabu- 
lary force which would be disciplined under the Police Act, and to levy from the 
collieries concerned a contribution towards the extra cost, more or less equal to the amount 
which might be levied under the present Chota Nagpur Police Act. The remainder of the 
cost would be provided from the public revenues. * 

The member representing the Indian Mining Federation raised several points 
regarding the measure, and the Government expiessed its willingness to refer the BUI to 
a select committee. 

Mr. D. M. Madan (representing the industrial interests) opposed the measure, stating 
that it was most inopportune to levy a tax at the present time on the coal industry. 

The amendment for reference of the Bill to a select committee was finally carried 
without a division. * 
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SiipplcBienftory Qim&tt Befnsed. 

Os the S5!KH AUGUST *foiir amendmentB to the Standing Orders of the Bihar and 
Orissa L^isUtWe Connoil were moved uid referred to a Beleet Oommittee the 
Hones to be formed later, and two supplementary demands for grants were discussed. 
Both were token demands, one for the construction of quarters for members of the 
liegislatiTe Connoil at Banohi (Doranda) and the other for the construction of a residence 
lor the Chief-Secretary at Banchi. , 

These demands were broiight forward by the Government to meet the demand for the 
proper accommodation of members of Legislative Council, as in the previous years the 
•quarters proved insufficient for the purpose. 

Sir Bngb MbFherson, in asking the House to accept these demands, observed that the 
general conclusion arrived at by the Housing Committee, which met the day before was that 
they should build one set of quarters of a superior bungalow pattern at Banchi. The 
present Chief Secretary *s House should also be taken over and utilised, partly, for the 
Tesidence of the President of the Council and partly for a hostel or common room for 
members ; also two blocks of quarters should be built for members, one on the lines of 
the existing B type quarters and others of the dak-bungalow type on the site on which 
the present Chief Secretary's House stood, and which was very near the Secretariat. 
This would involve the construction of a new house for the Chief Secretary, which it was 
proposed to build at Banchi. 

The motion for a supplementary grant for the construction of quarters for members 
•of the Connoil was rejected, as also the second token demand for the construction of a 
residence for the Chief Secretary. 

Irrigation Facilities. 

On the 27TH AUGUST the Council reassemhled to discuss non-official resolutions which 
were purely of local interest. 

Kumar Basivaranjan Prasad Sinha moved a resolution urging the construction of an 
irrigation canal from some suitable river in the Bhabua sub-division in the district of 
Bhahabad. 

The Hon. Mr. 8. Sinha. for the Government, stated that a scheme for irrigation facilities 
to that part had been under the consideration of the Government for sometime past. The 
•cost of a tentative scheme regarding a reservoir in that area was estimated at about 
Bs. 21 lakhs. If it were possible a provision for it would be made in the mat Budget. 

The resolution^was mUimately adopted by the Council. 

Another resolution asking tor the introduction of legislation with a view Xo requiring 
the previous approval of the Council to a revision of canal water rates was carried in 
•pite of Government opposition. 

Land Bent in Orissa. 

Mr. Jagabandbu Sinha moved that the rent on certain lands in Orissa be not enhanced. 
The mover said that the paying capacity of the tax-payer was not taken into account by 
the Government in adjusting rents. 

Sir Hugh McPherson for the Government in opposing the motion said that Oriya 
ryots had been sympathetically treated by the Government and the assessments imposed 
were very moderate. There was no part of the Province on which the Government had 
spent more for improving agriculture than Orissa. The resolution was ultimately negatived. 

Another resolution for appointing Hindi and Urdu reporters to record the Verna- 
cular debates of the Council was carried. 

AUGUST 28TH was the last day of the autumn session of the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council. 

In view of the sympathetic reply of the Government Mr. Mabarak All withdrew his 
resolution regarding closing of public offices, courts and educational institutions for 
three suocrssive days after the 29tb of Bamsan (fasting month.) 

Another resolution moved by M r. Bameshwar Prashad Singh demanding the repre- 
sentation of the Legislative Council and local bodies on the Text Book Committee for 
Primary and Secondary Bduoation was adopted without a division. . 

This computed the business of the seasioii and the CountH was prorogued. 



C. P. L^;islative Council 

Govern ox’s Opening Speech. 

Protinoes LegMttiTe Council on the 8RD 
AUQUBT Mid thM whm he lut addraesed them he appealed to the Oonncillon for their co- 
''?*® direction of financing nation-bnilding' projects. The Council, 
eaid niB Bzoellency, met him more than half way by voting the greater part of the demands. 

he noonM that a loaf was better than no bread, and that tnree-quarters was 
better still. His Excellency expressed his thanks in person, and eaid that bis CNivern^ 
meBt appreciated this change of attitude. 

After paying a tribute to the officers of His Government Sir Montagu narrated the 
steps taken by^ him after the last Council session. His Government withdrew the 
special instructions to the District Officers to take active steps to explain the action of 
the i^nncil in refusing to vote supplies. As regards the bolding of District Durbars, 
ms Excellency assured them that he would not delegate this duty to any subordinate 
officer. 

After explaining the further steps taken by the Government meet the wishes of 
the Council, Sir Montagu Butler said : “ I had hoped when the last session ended to 
lay before yon once more a demand for the Ministers* salaries, and I continued strong in 
this hope until recent events changed, for the' time being, the political atmosphere. From 
the statements made publicly by the responsible leaders of the dominant party amongst 
you as reported in the Press it has been made to appear that their present policy is to 
harness the political future of this Province to Bengal. Whether this is so or not, and 
whether, if it is so, the policy is a wise one in the interests of this Provinoe, I am not 
concern^ to argue. It is for you yourselves to judge whether out Provinoe has bad so 
mnch politioal education in the past as to be able to afford to neglect the present oppor- 
tunity for gaining political experience. My duty is* to face the present situation. 
Obviously, if yon do not want yourselves to administer the wide range of subjects included 
under the Transferred head, it is idle for me to ask yon to vote salaries for the Ministers 
of your own choosing to hold the portfolios. At the sametime, 1 wish to make it clear 
that the decision is yours, and not mine, and that the responsibilitg^ f or *the retardation 
of the political progress of the Province is with you, and not me or my Government. We 
have settled, therefore, to come to no decision on the question of presenting a demand for 
the Ministers* salaries until you have had a chanbe of consulting together and formulating 
final opinions. We are ready, nay anxious, to see you take up your respousibllities, and 
will put forward a demand for salaries next Saturday, or some subsequent day in this 
session, provided we get a lead from you. To this 1 propose to invite the leaders of the 
dominant party amongst you to confer with me during the next few days in order to 
hear from them at first hand what are their wishes,** 

Late Mr. G. B. Das. 

After the Governor’s address Mr. Tambe, the President, made a reference to the 
death of Mr. C. B. Das and was followed by Dr, Moonje, Swarajist leader, Mr. 6. M. 
Chitnavis, Liberal leader, and Sir Bertram Btanden on behalf of the Government. The 
Connell then proceeded with the interpellations, of which there were 271. 

Sir Bertram Btanden next moved that in view of the remission by .tht Government 
of India of Be. 9 lakhs out of the Provincial contribution some specified appropriations 
be made and that supplementary demands be presented for the sums which can be spent 
on the specified objects in the current year. Excepting Be. 26,000 for the construction 
and improvement of forest road, the rest of the amount will be spent en the Transferred 
Departments, such as education and medical relief. Over Bs, 4 half lakhs have been 
specified for the promotion 6f education out of which Bs. 66,000 will bo given to the 
University Library and Bs, 1,60,000 to the Science College hostel and Bs. 1 half lakhs 
for three .high schools in Berar, at Buldana, Morel and Basim. 

On the 6TH AUGUST only one important resolution was passed that an Advisory Board 
be constituted to advise the Government in the selection of Honorary Magistrates. On 
the 6ti August 29 resolutions were on the paper, but so little interest w^ taken in toe 
proceedings that no less than 17 movers were absent and the majority w motions 
were withdrawn at onoo after a short explanation from tbe GovOTment. 
passed, one relating to an increase of the pay of Assistant Medical Officers and the other 
recommending an irrigation survey of Berar. 
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No Damand for Minitterg. 

On the 7TH AUGUST Sir Bertnun Steaden. Berame Ifamber, annoanced that in 
pnrsaanoe of the undertaking given in hie addrege to the Oonneii on the 8id 
AuguBt, the Governor invited Dr. Moonje, Mr. Baghavendra Bao and Mr. B. G. 
Bhaparde to confer with him. The meetingB tbok place on the 6th and 6th August. 
Dr. Moonje and Mr. Baghavendra Bao were unwilling to accept dfioe and Mr. B. G. 
Bbaparde represented that the Berkr section were not unwilling to accept, but did not 
think that a stable Ministry would reBolt and so declined. In the circnmstiuices no> 
demand will be presented to-morrow for salaries for Ministers. 

Mr. Bagb&vendra Bao, Swarajist, moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Municipalities Act, the object of which is to disqualify Honorary Magistrates from 
standing for election, selection or nomination as members of a Municipal Committee. 
Another clause is intended to extend the disqualifying period of imprisonment from 
six months to five years. 

Sir M. Y. Joshi, Home Member, opposed the Bill and pointed out that the dominant 
party in the Council aimed by means of this Bill to keep out men who were inconvenient 
and embarrassing to them in their elections. He wanted specific instances of Honorary 
Magistrates who had unduly influenced or otherwise interfered with elections before 
disqualifying and disfranchising them. 

On the 8TH AUGUST after interpellations the President referred to the unexpected 
death of Sir Snrendra Nath Banerjee. Sir Bertram Standee, Mr, P. E. Baghavendra Bao 
and Mr. S. M. Chitnavis associated themselves with an expression of grief and mentioned in 
brief the achievements of the departed leader. Then the resolutions moved by Sir Bertram 
Standee regarding the appropriation of 9 lakhs regarding certain specific purpose was 
accepted. 

Mr. Eolhe moved an amendment that the provision for an extension of the central 
Museum at Nagpur be omitted. Sir Bertram opposed the amendment on the ground that 
money was required for good purpose. Mr. S. M. Chitnavis assured the- house that the 
money was needed.* The amendment was put to vote and lost by 12 votes against 34 votes. 

An amendment stood in the name of Mr. D. E. H. Eane that instead of a grant 
for the University Library of Bs. 66,000 the amount should be given for the introduction 
of compulsory primary education. This was withdrawn. The grant was voted. 

Mr. G. 8. Gupta moved and Mr. Thakur Chhedilal seconded that grant of Bs. 150,000 
to the Science Collage Hostel, Nagpur be reduced by Bs. 76,008. Mr. B. H. Backtitt 
on behalf of the Government opposed the motion on the ground that it was proposi^ 
to make it an entire and self-contained college which would leave pressure o/n 
the Morris Hislop Colleges, The amendment was put to Vote and lost. Another 
amendment of Mr. B. H. Beckett to increase the grant from 1 and a half lakhs to 
Bs. 16^000 was put to vote and declared lost. The sum of Bs. 50,000 for the aicied 
Anglo- Vernacular School in Berar and Bs. 40,000 for manual training in Berar were 
voted. Mr. G. S. Gupta proposed that the sum of Bs. 50,000 be added to appropriation; of 
Bs. 1,50,000 proposed for three High Schools in Berar. Mr. E. P. Pande opposed the 
grant and referred to the injustice of the Sims Committee report which deprived the 
people of. the Central Provinces of several advantages. After some more speeches in 
which there was good deal of wrangling between claims of Berar and Central Provings, 
the appropriation was put to vote and declared carried. 

The Council next discussed other supplementary grants covered by appropriation. 
There were 29 amendments to the resolution regarding the allocation of 9 lakhs 
remitted by the Government of India but ultimately after protracted and unin- 
teresting discusiion lasting for 6 hours the House voM for all demands including 

extra demand of Bs. 50,000 for one high school at Drug. Another •demand of Bs. 
4,60,000 to be given to Nagpur Municipality as loan for improvement of water dis- 
tribution system and extension of sewa^ farm was also passed without opposition. 

The Cbnncil next voted Bs, 2,60,000 under the head civil works transferred. 

At the close of the proc^ings the president refered with regret the impending 
retirement of Sir Bertram Standen and enumerated hie good qualities of head and heart 
especially his impartial services as leader of the house. Dr, B. 6. Moonje on behalf of 
his party reciprocated with the feeling. 

The Hon'ble Sir Bertram snital^ replied and thanked the members of the house 
for their co-opemtion. He said he was really very much sorry to have his connection 
severed from the provtnoe where he spent the best past of the life. The Council then 
adjourned stm dtt* 



FORTIETH SESSION OF THE 


Indian NationeJ Congress 

CA WNP0RB^26TH DBCBMBBR 1925 
The Opening Day 

The 40th session of the Indian National Congress oommenoed on the 
26th December afternoon in a spacioas pandal. Decorations were simple. 
Ehaddar was, as usual, extensively used. Portraits of Leaders on the ^is 
were those of Mahatma Gandhi, Lok. Tilak, Pt. Malaviya, t>6shbandhu Das 
and Pt. Motilal. Oil paintings of Deshbandhu C. R. Das and Lok. Tilak 
were prominently placed. Unlike other sessions mottos were few and 
taken from quotations of pithy sayings of various leaders — “ Be Honest — 
(Gandhi) “ End or Mend — (Deshbandhu) “Deeds not Words” — (Lajpatrai) 
“Home Rule is our Birthright “—(Tilak). The main motto in front of 
the dais declared “Unity is Strength.” Delegates and visitors began to pour 
in from 12 noon. Lady delegates and visitors were quite numerous. 

Great Confusion. 

At 1-30 a considerable stir was caused by Ajmere-Merwara Delegatee 
trying to force their way into the pandal. They numbered al)put sixty and 
held themselves entitled to attend the Congress in defiandb of the Congress 
Subjects Committee’s ruling invalidating their election. A large number of 
volunteers had to be collected to prevent the onrush. Doors were barred 
and volunteers armed with lathis formed a cordon. Still the Ajmer delegates, 
who had determined to fight their way in, continued to press and refused to 
disperse in spite of persuasion by the volunteers who cried “ no violence 
please ” But Mr. Arjunlal Sethi, leader of the Ajmer delegates, lay across the 
entrance and a few delegates of other provinces in their hurry to get in 
trampled upon him. By this time the pandal was packed though not very 
fully. After some time the rush was controlled and the Ajmere delegatee 
were kept out. Sj. Aijunlal Sethi soon regained consciousness but another 
Ajmere delegate had to be taken out as he also wanted to force in. 
Some minor injuries were reported in two or three cases. 

By 2-30 the leaders arrived in a procession, the band playing. Pandit 
Motilal entered first with Lala Lajpat Rai on his right. Dr. Murarilal came 
next with Moulana Abul Kalam Azad. Mahatma Gandhi’s appearance was the 
occasion for shouts of “ Gandhikijai and next came in order Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Mr. J. N. Sen Gupta, Maulana Shaukat Ali, Mr. V. J. Patel 
Mr. Vallabhai Patel, Shiva Prosad Gupta, Rajendra Prosad, Doctor Ansari, 
Mr. Purshottamdas Tandan, Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Swami Shiadhanaud and 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar. A number of distinguished persons were on the dais. Over 
a dozen European ladies and gentlemen were present including Mr* and 
Mrs. Hubley and Dr. Rutherford, and Miss Slade. Dr. Abdur Rahaman and 
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other members of tbe South Afrioan IxMlian Deputation were also on the dais. 
The other Indian leaders present included Munshi Ishwar Saian, Dr. Eailash 
Nath EatjU} C. V. S., Narasinhai Mr. Mobamed Saleei Khan Bahadur 
Sarafraz Hussain Khan. Mr. G. S. Banga Iyer, Mr. Duni Gband. Mr. Baruoba. 
Mr. Deepnarain Siogb, Lala Hansraj, Dr. Syed Mahmud. Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar, Mr. Prakasam, Mr. Abhyanker, Dr. Mooigi, Mr. Oangadhar Eao 
Deshphande, Swami Oovindram, Mr. Gbswami. Mr. Ghamanlal and Mr. D. P. 
Sinha. 

ProoeediugB began at 2‘‘46 P.M. The pandal was packed to overflow by 
over fifteen thousand people. Only the Ajmere-Merwar gallery was vacant. 
The proceedings began with national songs iJl standing. After Vishnu Digambar 
ond others had sung, Dr. Murarilal delivered his address as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. He narrated the difficulties put in their way by the 
authorities and declared that non-co-operation was not dead but had taken 
firm root. He took fifteen minutes to deliver his speech. The following is the 
summary of his address. 

Chairman’s Address 

In the course of his speech Dr. MURARILAL said that at the 
time of extending invitation to Cawnpore they had great hopes 
and high aspirations about according a reception befitting the dignity 
of the representatives of the National Assembly, but combination of causes 
stood in their way. Besides difficulties which faced the country they had to 
oontend with local difficulties. After referring to deaths of Mr. C. R. Das and 
Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee he mentioned the Hindu-Muslim tension which in 
Cawnpore however led to no untoward happenings. The Opponents of Indian 
National progress, ^seeing their temporary weakness, had begun to talk dis- 
pairingly of their policy and programme, but they had not grasped the full 
significance of their peaceful methods of work. Mutual recriminations had 
led many a seasoned soldier to relax his interest in healthy national activities. 
Their workers were handicapped for want of adequate financial aid owing 
to depression in trade. The economic policy of Government was one of 
beartlesB and cruel exploitation. Organised pillage of the disarmed nation 
had undermined their manhood and the deadly evil of poverty had made the 
lives of millions unbearable. Despite these and several other discouraging 
factors like obtaining site for Gongress they worked undaunted and there 
was the Eakori trial which had snatched away many of their ardent and sincere 
workers, many of whom had not been even admitted to bail. Those incidents 
painfully reminded them of the low value that was attached by bureaucratic 
Government to their rights of liberty and citizenship but he was confident 
about the success of their struggle. The gospel of non-co-operation had 
shaken off their frightful terror of coercion and intimidation. To say that 
-{Re movement was dead was to ignore facts. They might have temporary 
’set-baoks but at no distant date tbe movement would bear fruit. 

After the Ghairman’s Speech Dr. Abdur RAHAMAN. leader of the South 
Africa Indian Deputation, in a short speech said the Deputation was presenting 
to one of the greatest women of the wwld (Mrs. Naidu) her photo. The 
South Afrioafi Indians had given India the greatest living man (applause). 
^'Mahatmsji belongs to us (applause). Mrs. Naidu also belongs to us. You 
win have to give uaat least one of the two to go to South Africa and fight 
our battle. If we take the greatest woman of India we are leaving behind her 
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photograph so that you may look at it and be satisfied. We present this photo 
to OUT mother and our aunt in token of lore of the South Afrioan Indians/’ 

Mbssagbs of Sympathy 

Mr. Girdhari Lai then read the following messages reoeived from eminent- 
persons wishing success of the Congress 

Sjta. Basanti Debi (widow of Mr. G. R. Das) asked the President to 
light up undying fire and let the united nation rise out of smouldering ashea 
purified and strong. India’s freedom’s battle must be made a worthy fight 
for which Deshabandhu Das gave his life and for which two hundred of 
their sons were abiding their time behind prison-bars. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore requested Mrs. Naidu to direct the Congresa 
to love and service to the cradle of the people. The great mother’s milk for 
her children had run dry through poverty, ignorance, disease and disunion, 
where life was waning and light of joy was nearly extinct. 

Mr. B. Chakravarti urged a policy by which to consolidate national foroea 
and make national demand irresistable. 

Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachari (Salem) suggested the constitution of a com-^ 
mittee for drafting Indian constitution to be adopted in a special session 
of the Congress. 

Mrs. Annie Besant wired : ** May Congress be guided by you along lihe 
path to Home Rule by union of all parties who work for India’s freedom and 
revive her splendid past.” 

Hon. Mr. Q. S. Khaparde wanted Mrs. Naidu to restore the Congress 
to its truly political character with responsive co-operation as the settled 
policy. 

Lord Sinha sincerely hoped there would be great gathering and a success- 
ful session. 

Mr. Jinnah said the immediate issue was securing the revision of tho 
present constitution, but any action of principle of direct action would be 
fraught with serious consequences and imperil political advance. 

The Indian Congress Committee of Nairobi said, unless the whole of 
India was united and attained Swarid’ 2II efforts to secure equal status for 
Indians in British colonies and foreign countries would be futile. 

The Transvaal Indians through their committee asked the Congress 
to suppoiii the South African Deputation. The Pretoria British Indians’ 
Association made a similar request. 

Hon. Syed Raza AH from Maritzburg wired appealing for modification 
of the constitution to admit all parties. 


The Presidential Address 

Mis. Sarojini Naidu, the first Indian lady to preside over die National 
Congress, then proceeded to the rostrum and received a great ovation. She 
spoke for over an hour extempore. Her printed address ncF doubt briefly 
covered most of what she said, but she spoke at the spur of the moment 
without restricting to language used in the address. She kept the audienos 
Bpell-bound. The following is the full text of her Address 
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Friesds— Were I to ransack all the treasaries of human language I fear 
I should fail to discover words of adequate power or beauty to translate 
tny deep and complex emotion in acknowledging the signal honour you have 
done me, by entrusting to my unskilled hands the high burden and respon* 
sibility of so exalted an office, which for two score years has been ennobled 
by the brilliant and memorable achievement of my distinguished prede* 
oessors both of our own and of alien race. I am fully aware that you have 
bestowed upon me the richest gift in your possession, not merely as gracious 
recompense for such trivial service as 1 may have been privileged to render 
at home or abroad ; but rather in generous tribute to Indian womanhood 
and as token of your loyal recognition of its legitimate * place in the secular 
and spiritual counsels of the nation. In electing me to be the chief among 
your chosen servants, through a period so fraught with grave issues and 
fateful decisions, you have not treated a novel precedent. You have only 
reverted to an old tradition and restored to Indian woman the classic position 
ehe once held in a happier epoch of our country’s story : symbol and 
guardian alike of the hearth-fires, the altar-fires and the beacon-fires of her 
land. Poignantly conscious as I am of my own utter unworthiness to inter- 
pret so exquisite, so austere an ideal of wisdom, devotion, and sacrifice, 
us embodied through the ages in the radiant heroines of our history and 
leg;end, I trust, that to the fulfilment of the lofty task you have allotted me, 
uven I might bring some glowing ember of the immortal faith that illumined 
the vigil of Sita in her forest exile, and bore the feet of Savitri undaunted 
to the very citadels of Death. 

The accepted convention of this august assembly imposes upon me, alas, 
the duty of placing before you a formal document of plans and policies of 
work for the eoming year. I therefore, contrary to the impulse and custom 
•of a life-time, am vainly groping for appropriate phrases that might serve 
•dimly to foreshadow some of the thoughts that can only find spontaneous 
•expression when 1 stand in your midst and the inspiration of your living 
presence shall give to my heart its voice of hope, and to my words their 
wings of fire. 

Homage to Departed. 

“ Before we reach the central purpose of our labours in this northern 
•cityi to which we have journeyed from the farthest ends of India, let us 
•offer our mournful homage to the memory of our illustrious dead — to that 
.great patriarch of our national renaissance, Surendranath fiannerjee, who 
for well-nigh half a century assailed the heavens with the thunders of his 
eplendid oratory in indignation at the burning wrongs of his people ; to 
Bamakrishna Bbandarkar, the famous Scholar of the Deccan, who with 
patient and dedicated bands rekindled the lamps of our ancient Sanskrit 
•culture, and lifted it high above the clamour and conflict of political 
ih.'dngs; to Desbbandhu Chitta Banjan Das, kingliest of dreamers, whose 
whole being was a Yaishnavite rhapsody of incomparable passion for the 
liberty of his motherland, who died with his h|md outstreched in a royal 
.gesture of reconciliation towards a powerful antagonist against whom he had 
fought so often witb such reckless and victorious chivalry. 

** Would that he were with us to-day to guide us aright in our anxious 
•dehberatioDS and help ue to apprehend the true and tragic significance of 
the stupendous problems that ctdl for immediate settlement and cannot with 
impunity be deferred to a more convenient season. A singular combination 
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ol domestio and international oiroumstanoeB has conspired to implicate us 
against our will and almost without our knowledge in a labyrinth of intricate 
and unparalleled difficulties that threaten the stability and integrity of our 
national existence. Our imperative duty, therefore, is to survey with eyes 
.unhooded of their habitual illusion, the sinister and melancholy spectacle 
of our aljeot helplessness born of our foolish disunion and nourished by our 
long dependence upon the caprice or the compassion of Imperial policies. 
What means shall we devise, what schemes shall we evolve to deliver our- 
selves from the manifold dangers that encompass us 1 How shall we combat 
the deadly forces of expression that challenge our human rights of liberty, 
how defeat the further encroachment of ruthless and rapacious Imperialist 
exploitation that despoils the remnants of our moral and material heritage ? 
How circumvent the insidious and ingenious aggressions of other foreign races 
oager to profit by the conditions of our economic and intellectual servitude ? 
How shall we avert the implacable doom that menaces our unfortunate kind* 
red in the Colonies, how quell the rampant forces of reaction or divert the 
disaster of our internecine feuds 1 

Non-Violent Non-Co-Operation. 

'*.The answers that we need are fully enshrined in the magnificent 
Gospel of sacrifice enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi, in which he vainly 
strove to teach us the heroic secret of national self-redemption. But >ye, so 
long disinherited from the epic faith that sustained our brave forefathers, 
were too weak and unworthy to respond for more than a brief period 
to the demands of that noble and exacting creed. Whatever may be the 
verdict of history, it cannot be gainsaid that the movement of non-violent 
non-co-operation that swept like a tempest over the country shook the very 
foundations of our national life, and though to-day it is quiescent and its 
echoes are almost still, it has irrevocably changed the aspect of our spiritual 
landscape. 

** However remote may be all our programmes for the future from the 
principles and ideals of Mahatma Gandhi, they must inevitably be per- 
meated by the influence of these recent years which have permanently 
shifted the current of our political thought and altered the direction of our 
political destiny. 

'*We need to-day some transcendent miracle of intrepid and enduring 
statesmanship to enable us to remobilize, reconcile and discipline our scattered 
and demoralised energies to a supreme unanimous effort for the final deli- 
verence of India from the last shackles of her political subjection ; and to 
devise a comprehensive scheme that shall act as a natural and indispensable 
auxiliary of political emancipation, and include within the scope of its interest 
or benediction all the enterprises and endeavours that substantially contribute 
to the social, economic, industrial and intellectual advancement of India, 
consistently with the requirements of her own peculiar conditions and iu 
accordance with the finest ideals of modern progress. 

Village Reconstruction. 

“ To give concrete expression to our decisions in regard to these ancillary 
activities, the Indian National Congress should create definite departments 
to be governed by groups of men and women specially qualified by their 
capacity or enthusiasm to administer to the vital and ^divergent wants of the 
people. The divisions might be few but should include within their 
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sphere of reepoiiBibility all eogoate matters. To my mind it is of paramount 
importance to formulate a practical scheme of village reconstructioD on the 
lines of Deshbandhu Das’s dream. For this purpose we must tiy to enlist 
a large band of missionary patriots of burning zeal who* set free from material 
wants by the pious charity of the householders of the country as in ancient 
times* should carry through the length and breadth of the land the beneficent 
evangel of self-reliance and self-respect* taking the immemorial twin symbols 
of the plough and the spinning wheel as the central text of the teaching that 
shidl liberate our unhappy peasantry from the crushing misery and terror of 
hunger* ignorance and disease. Closely allied to the task of village reorgani- 
.sation is the task of organising the industrial workers in the crowded cities* 
who are so often compelled to live under conditions that degrade and bruta- 
lize them ; and who* dislocated from the steadying influences of the familiar 
traditions and associations of the i*ural homes they leave in search for bread* 
are so hopelessly exposed to the temptations of immorality and vice. It 
should be our endeavour to assist in securing for them improved housing 
conditions* better wages and a cleaner atmosphere* and to establish an 
equitable and harmonious co-operation between Capital and Labour as a 
valuable joint asset of national progress. 

The Education Problem. 

am appalled at the criminal apathy of our general attitude towards 
the urgent problem of Indian education. The surpassing evil of foreign 
domination has been to enslave our imagination and intellect and alienate 
us from the glorious tradition of our national learning. We are to-day no 
more than the futile puppets of an artificial and imitative system of educa- 
tion which* enijjrely unsuited to the special trend of our racial genus* has 
robbed us of our proper mental values and perspectives, and deprived us of 
all true initiative and originality in seeking authentic modes of self-expression. 
It is pre-eminently our duty towards the young generation to so recreate 
our educational ideals as to combine in felicitous* and fruitful alliance* all the 
lovely regenerating wisdom of our Eastern culture with all the highest 
knowledge of art and science* philosophy and civic organisation evolved by 
the younger peoples of the West. 

National Militia. 

''In addition* I would insist with all the force at my command on including 
a complete course of military training as an integral part of national educa- 
tion. Is it not the saddest of all sameful ironies that our children whose 
favourite lullabies are the battle songs of Eurukshetra and whose little feet 
march gaily to the stirring music of B%iput ballads* should be condemned 
to depend for the safety of their homes* the protection of their sanctuaries* 
the security of their mountain and ocean frontiers, on the fidelity and strength 
of foreign arms. The savage Massai* the primitive Zulu, the Arab and the 
Afridi the Greek and the Bulgar may all carry their tribal weapons and 
claim their inalienable right to defend the honour of their race* but we* whose 
boast it is that wo kindled the flame of the world’d civilization* are alone 
defrauded of our privilege and have become cowards by compulsion, unfit to 
answer the wosld^s challenge to our manhood* unable to maintain the 
sanctity of our homes and shrines. 

"Whatever the eiyteriments recommended by the Commission now sitting 
to explore the avenues of military advancement for our people, it is incumbent 
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upon the ^ngroBs to form forthwith a national militia by volunteer ooneorip- 
tioni of which the nucleus might well be the existing volunteer organisations* 
Further, we should also carefully consider the question of nautical as well 
as naval and aerial training to equip the nation for all purposes of defence 
against invasion or attack. 

South- African Question 

Let it not be said of us, however, that our selfish absorption in our own 
domestic affairs has made us oblivious to the distress and difiBculty of our 
kinsmen in foreign lands. Our adventurous compatriots, who have crossed 
the seas^ to seek their livelihood in the dominions and colonies have from 
time to time been subjected to restrictive and repressive legislation. The 
White Paper still stands as a reproach against our failure to redress the 
wrongs of Indian community in Kenya. But in the whole chronicle of 
civilized legislation there has never been. so cruel and relentless an outrage 
gainst humanity as is deliberately embodied in the anti* Asiatic Bill, which 
is calculated to exterminate the Indian community from South Africa. 

‘'Shall we not send across the seas a loving and ready response to their 
heart-rending cry for succour, and, through their ambassadors whom we wel- 
come to-day, offer to our harassed and afflicted brothers in South Africa the 
assurance that India stands behind their courageous struggle to vindicate their 
inherent civic and human rights against the onslaught of such terrific injustice 
and oppression t 

An Overseas Department 

“ Never before has duty to our kindred in foreign countries been so 
vividly brought home to our minds i nor the necessity of establishing a close 
and living contact with all their changing fortunes. We should not lose a 
single moment in forcing an Overseas Department in ^e Congress manned 
by those who can keep themselves vigilantly aware of all the legislations and 
enactments that adversely or otherwise affect Indian settlers abroad. 

“Here my heart pleads with me to remember those sorrowful and lonely 
exiles, pining in strange and far-off corners of the earth, consumed with a 
desperate hunger and nostalgia for a glimpse of their motherland, to which 
they cannot return because, once they sought to serve her and win her 
freedom in ways unrecognised by the common law. But many amongst 
them sui*ely have made fullest atonement for all the fervent folly of their too 
impatient youth. Surely they, who have been chastened in the searching 
crucibles of dreadful suffering and privation have been refashioned to become 
consecrated vessels of selfless service for the amelioration of the poor, the 
fallen, and the depressed. 

Foreign Propaganda 

*T cannot conceive how we have allowed ourselves to be so heavily handi- 
capped by the lack of an efficient publicity which is the first essential of any 
campaign. We should therefore take immediate steps to form a department 
for widespread political propaganda and for the education of the masses in 
all matters pertaining to their civic and social interests, to the wrongs under 
which they labour, the struggles in which the nation is engaged, the iniquitous 
and unstable fiscal and financial policies so ruinous to the pn)sperity of the 
country. I am confident that we could secure the willing ^ co-operation of 
those who, otherwise prevented from active participation in public affairs, 
would gladly place their expert knowledge at our disposal, to advise us on 
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queitiona oonneoted with the reTival of cottage indoatriesi on oommeroe, 
railway shipping, oo**operatiTe banking, and all other branches of detelopment 
necessary for our material Welfare. 

The nationalist press, both yemaoular and English, shonld be amongst 
the accredited channels of our propaganda ; above all a reliable foreign newa 
service should be established to transmit to all the chief centres of the world 
the correct version of Indian affairs, and friendly embassies appointed to- 
foster feelings of goodwill and understanding betwen India and the people 
of other lands. 


Hindu-Moslem Question 

** And now I approach with the utmost hesitation and regret the most 
baffling and most tragic of all the problems before us. I, who have dedicated 
my life to the dream of Hindu-Muslim unity, cannot contemplate without 
tears of blood the dissensions and divisions between us that rend the very 
fabric of my hope. I have tried to arrive at a just appreciation of the many 
unfortunate causes that have brought about so deep a gulf between the two- 
communities, and tended to quicken such a sharp and importunate sense 
of aloofness on the part of my Muslim brothers, which, to the profound 
alarm and resentment of the Hindu community, manifests itself in a growing 
and insistent demand for separate and preferential rights and privileges in 
academic, official, civic and political circles of life. Though I am convinced 
that the principle of communal representation, whether through a joint or a 
separate electorate frustrates the conception of national solidarity, I am 
compelled to recognise that situated as we are to-day in an atmosphere so 
tense and dark^ and bitter with unreasoning communal jealousy, suspicion, 
fear, distrust and hatred, it is not possible to reach any satisfactory or 
abiding readjustment without the most earnest and patient collaboration 
between Hindu and Muslim statesmen of undeniable patriotism to whom we 
should entrust the delicate and difficult task of seeing some sovereign remedy 
for so devastating a disease. 

1 beseech my Hindu brothers to rise to the height of their traditional 
tolerance which is the basic glory of our Vedic faith aud try to comprehend 
how intense and far-reaching a reality is the brotherhood of Islam, which 
constrains seventy millions of Indian Mussalmans to share with breathless 
misery the misfortunes that are so swiftly overtaking the Islamic countries 
and crushing them under the heel of the military despotism of foreign power. 

" In their turn I would implore my Muslim comrades not to permit their 
pre-occupation with the sorrows of Syria, Egypt, Iraq and Arabia to obliterate 
the consciousness of their supreme duty to India, their motherland, which 
must always have the first claim upon their devotion and allegiance. 

“ H Hindus and Mussalmans would both learn to practise the divine 
qualities of mutual forbearance and accord to one another perfect liberty of 
living, without the tyranny of fanatical interruptions of one another’s appoin- 
ted rituals and sacrifices, if they would but learn to revhrence the beauty of 
each other’s creeds and the splendour of each other’s civilizations, if the 
women of the two communities would but join together in the intimate 
friendship of their common sisterhood, and nurture their children in an 
atmosphere of mutual sweetness and harmony, how near we should come to 
the fulfilment of our heart’s desire ! 
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The States and Frontier 

” We shoald grossly fail in our duty to our neighbours were we to omih 
to try and foster cordial ties of sympathy and trust between ourselres and 
the princes^ and the people of the ^eat Indian States scrupulously refraining 
from all interference in their internal concerns but always ready to servo 
in their wider interests. 

** Nor can we afford to ignore the claims of the Frontier Provinoes. which 
owing to their peculiar geo^aphical and strategic -position on the mapi aro 
governed by a form of perpetual martial law. We should render them all 
the^ assistance in our power, in their efforts to obtain the normal civic and 
social amenities which are so abundantly enjoyed by their sister provinces. 

Our Common Goal 

** These are some of the accessory features of our work. The real functioD 
however of the Indian National Congress is the speedy attainment of Swarid* 

There is a large and influential section of Congressmen who still cling 
with touching and jealous loyalty to the orthodox creed of Non-co-operation. 
Sternly refusing to take cognisance of Legislative bodies they devote them** 
selves to the pursuit of Mahatma Gandhi’s benevolent mission, propagating 
the cult of the spinning wheel and ministering to the lowly and pitiful 
outcaates of our society whom, in our arrogance, we have so long deprived 
of their elementary human rights. * 

" To-day therefore, the Swaraj Party with its highly disciplined organisa- 
tion and its striking record of success is the only political body within the 
Congress engaged in actual combat with bureaucratic authority. Is it*, not in 
this crucial hour the unmistakable duty of all the other political parties 
in the country, irrespective of their particular labels a^d particular beliefs 
to return to the Congress, which invites them with open doors, and coalesos 
all their divided energies and talents in devising a common programme of 
action in pursuance of common goal. 

All of them have openly acknowledged that the Reforms of 1919 which 
were to have created a new era of progress have proved nothing but a mirage 
and the powers they professed to transfer to the people nothing bute 
deceptive myth. All of them surely, are tacitly agreed upon some common 
maximum of the wrongs they are still prepared to endure, some common 
minimum of the rights they are now determined to enforce. And ‘whatever 
be my own personal conviction, they at all events are all in favour at least 
as an initial form of self-government, of the ideal of Dominion Status, so 
elaborately expounded in the Common-wealth of India Bill, and more 
succinctly and emphatically embodied in the National Demand which haa 
been endorsed by the representatives of all political schools in the Legislative 
Assembly. Below the limits of that demand the Indian nation cannot des- 
cend without irretrievable damage to its dignity and self-respect. It is now 
for the Government to make the responsive gesture that shall decide our 
future attitude. If the response be sincere and magnanimous, with ample 
guarantees of good-will and good faith on its part, it will necessitate an im- 
modiate revision of our present policy. But if by the end of the Spring* 
Sessions we receive no answer or an answer that evades the real issues, 
or proves unworthy of our acceptance, the National Congress must clearly 
issue a mandate to all those who come within its sphere to vacate their ^ seata 
in the Central and Provincial Legislatures and inaugurate from Kailas to 
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Eanyakumari, from the Indus to the Brahmaputra an untiring and dynamic 
campaign to arouse, consolidate, educate and prepare the Indian people for 
all the progressive and ultimate stage of our united struggle and teach them 
that no sacrifice is too heavy, no suffering too great, no martyidom too 
terrible, that enables us to redeem our Mother from the unspeakable . dis- 
honour of her bondage, and bequeath to our children an imperishable 
legacy of Peace. 

** In the battle for liberty, fear is the one unforgivable treachery and 
despair, the one unforgivable sin. 

With palms uplifted in ardent supplication, I pray that, to us, in our 
coming hour of travail, may be granted in sufficient measure an invincible 
faith and an inflexible courage, and that he in whose name, we begin our 
labours to-day will in the hour of our triumph keep us humble and in the 
beautiful words of our ancient invocation, 

** Lead us out of the Unreal into the Beal, 

** Out of the Darkness into the Light, 

** Out of Death into Immortality*\ 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

♦. — The Condolence Resolution. 

After the Presidential Address Mrs. Naidu moved from the chair a 
resolution mourning the death of the departed leaders, which was passed, all 
standing. 

2. — The South African Indians. 

Mahatma Gandhi then moved the following resolution about South 
African Indians in the form passed by the Congress Subjects Committee. 

The CoDgresB extends its cordial welcome to the South African Indian Congress 
Deputation and assures the Indian settlers of South Africa of its full support in their 
fitruggle against the consolidated forces which threaten their very existence in that 
snb-continent. 

This Congress is eraphstioally of opinion that the proposed legislation known as the 
Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) Bill is in breach 
cf the Smuts-Gandbi Agreement of 1911, in that it is racial in character and is calculated 
not only to make the position of settlers much worse than it was in 1914, but is designed 
to make residence in that country of any self-respecting Indian impossible. 

hi the opinion of the Congress if the interpretation of the said agreement as put 
upon it on behalf of the settlers is not accepted by the Union Government, it should 
be decideil by reference to arbitration, as was done in 1898 in connection with matters 
Affecting the Indian settlers of the Transvaal, and in matters arising from the administra- 
tion of Law 3 of 1896. 

**The Congress heartily endorses the suggestion that a Bound Table Conference, 
containing, among others, proper Indian representatives^ should be called to settle the 
question, and trusts that the Union Government will aooept that reasonable suggestion. 

In the event of the proposal of a Bound Table Conference and the proposal regarding 
arbitration failing, tb^ Congress is (ff opinion that the Imperial Government should 
withhold Royal Assent to the Bill should it pass through the Union Parliament. 
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In movinff the above resolution Mahatma Gandhi delivered the follovring 
speech : — 

** This is the resolution which I have not only the greatest pleasure in 
submitting to you for appro v{d» but I consider it a rare, privilege that I am 
authorised by Sarojini Devi to place this before you. She has introduced me 
to you as a &uth African. She might have added ** By adoption, though 
born, in India.” I was adopted there and you will discover that when 
Dr. Shaman, the leader of the deputation, to which you will -extend your 
cordial welcome, will tell you that Indians of South Africa claim that they 
have given me to you. I accept that claim. It is perfectly true that what- 
ever service I have been able to render — it may be disservice —to India, 
it is because I come from South Africa. If it is disservice it is not their 
fault ; it is my limitation. Therefore, the evidence that I propose to give 
before you in support of the statement made here is that the Bill which is 
hanging like the Sword of Damocles over the heads of onr countrymen in 
South Africa, is designed not merely to heap greater wrongs upon their heads, 
but virtually to expel them from South Africa. 

Indians’ Feeling 

** Such is admittedly the meaning of the Bill. It is admitted by the 
Europeans of South Africa. It is not denied by the Union Government 
itself. If such is the result, you can imagine how keenly the Indians in 
South Africa must feel. Imagine for one moment that the Expulsion Bill 
is to be passed in the next session of the Assembly, expelling one hundred 
thousand Indians from India. What should we do or how should we behave 
under such a crisis 1 It is under such circumstances that you have the 
deputation in your midst. The deputation comes here for support from the 
people of India, from the Viceroy, the Government ef India and through 
it the Imperial Government itself. 

’’ Lord Beading has given them a long reply, and I wish 1 could have 
said also a satisfactory reply. The reply His Excellency has given is as 
unsatisfactory as it is long, and if that was all the efforts Lord Reading 
proposed to give to the members of the deputation he could have said 
that in a few words and spared them and spare this land the humiliating 
spectacle of a great Government confessing its inability to render proper 
redress to those who for no fault of their own, who, as many South African 
Europeans would admit, for their very virtues, are now in danger of being 
expelled from South Africa. To some of them South Africa is a land of 
their birth. It was no comfort to those friends of our, it was no comfort 
to us to be told that the Indian Government has always reserved to itself 
the right to make representation to the South African Government — the 
right of petitioning — that is to say by a mighty Government, a Government 
which is supposed to hold the destiny of 300 millions of people in the hollow 
of its hands. That Government confesses its powerlessness. And whyy because 
South Africa enjoys Dominion Status. 

Domestic Policy 

“ Lord Reading has told the deputation that the Indian Government or 
the Imperial Government cannot interfere with the domestic policy of a 
colony enjoying Dominion Status. What is the meaning of domestic policy ** 
when that policy is Calculated to bring ruin upon the homes of thousands of 
Indian settlers domiciled there whom they deny the common rights of 
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liamamt^ t Well* what woald be the ease if instead of Indians they happened 
to be Europeans or Englishmen t 

** Let me quote a precedent. Do you know why the great Boer War took 
place t It took place in order to protect th^ Europeans of South Africa 
who were domiciled there, or ‘‘ uplanders,” as they were described by the 
Transvaal Republican Gkivernment. The late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain claimed 
for the British Government that even if the Transvaal was an independent 
Government he* declined to believe that this was purely a domestic policy, 
or domestic question. He claimed to protect the rights of the TJplanders '' 
of Transvaal, and that was why the great Boer War took place. 

Where are the Declarations t 

** Lord Lansdowne said that it made his blood boil when he thought of 
the disabilities of Indians in Transvaal . He held that one of the potent causes 
of the Boer War was the disabilities of Indians in South Africa, or more 
accurately Indians of the Transvaal. Where are the declarations to-day ? 
Why does not the British Government go to a war against the Union Govern- 
ment when the life, honour and livelihood of 150 thousand Indians are at 
stake 1 

No body questions the description I have given. No body questions the 
aver growing grievances of the British Indians in South Africa. If you have 
seen«a little pamphlet by Bishop Fisher who had been to South Africa you will 
find that there he gives a summary of the wrongs that are going to be heaped 
upon the South African Indians. The Bishop has come to the impartial 
aonclusioD that for these wrongs the Indians are not to blame. It is the 
Europeans ; it is the jealous European traders; it is the insolence of the 
European pow/r that is responsible for these wrongs. He gives his testi- 
mony that Indians defferved better at the hands of Europeans of South Africa. 

‘*If justice can possibly eradicate this wrong, if admission by South African 
European statesmen could eradicate the wrongs, if right rules this world — 
for South Africa it will be impossible to bring about this Bill and It will 
not be necessary for me to waste your precious time and the time of the 
deputation and waste the money of the poor people of South Africa. 

Thrifty Indians 

But no 1 Might is right. The Europeans of South Africa have chosen 
iio heap these wrongs upon our countrymen, and for what purpose 1 Conflict 
of the two civilisations, as General Smuts said. He cannot put up with that 
«nd he thinks Europeans of South Africa consider that they will be over- 
whelmed by the East if they allow these hordes to pour down to South 
Africa from India. But how could we corrupt their civilisation t Is it 
lecause we are not ashamed to hawk vegetables and fruits and bring to the 
very doors of the South African farmers! This is the conflict. 

Someone has said (I do not know where, but only recently) that 
Europeans in South Africa dread the advent of Islam that civilised Spain, 
iihat took the torch of light to Africa and preached to ^ the world the Gospel 
of Broriierhood, they are afraid that the natives of South Africa are em- 
bracing Islam. If brotherhood is a sin, if it is equality of coloured races 
that they dibad, then that dread is well founded. The thing is they 
want to become lords of the universe. They want to appropriate the land for 
iihemselves. The Ebiser, though down-tr^den, fears an Asiatic federation 
«nd speaks even from his haunt that it is a danger which Europeans should 
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guard thamselyes agaiDstt That is the oosfliot of oiyiliaationfl aod that is 
why Lord ifteading is powerless to interveoe in their domestio policy. 

Unequal Struggle 

Suoh are the tremendous consequences of the struggle which this reso* 
lution describes as unequal* and it is in that unequal struggle that this 
Congress is called upon^ to be privileged to take its due share. I want to 
make an appeal, if my voice can go as far as South Africa, to the states* 
men that are ruling the destiny of the South African Indians. 

I have so far given only the dark side of l^uth African Europeans. Let 
me also say that I claim among them some of my most precious friends and 
I have received from individual South African Europeans the greatest 
kindness and greatest hospitality. I claim also to know General Smuts, 
though I may not claim to be his friend. He was a party to the agreement 
on behalf of his Government. He it was who said that the British Indians in 
South Africa deserved this settlement. It was he who said that this was a 
final settlement and that Indians should not threaten passive resistance and 
that the European settlers in South Africa should allow rest to the Indian 
community. 

Brokeu Pledges 

** But hardly had I turned my back from South Africa than a series of 
wrongs began to be heaped upon them. Where is the plighted wosd of 
General Smuts 1 General Smuts will go one of these days the same way that 
every human being has to tread, but his words and deeds shall remain after 
him. He is not a mere individual. He spoke the right thing in his represen* 
tative capacity. He claims to be a Christian and every one of the members 
of the South African Government is Christian. They claim to, be Christians. 
Before they open their Parliament they read out tht common prayer from 
the Bible and a South African Divine opens the proceedings with a prayer 
that goes up to God, not of white men, not of the Negro, not of the Mussal* 
man, not of the Hindu, but the God of all. 

I say this from my place of position, and knowing my responsibility 
to its fullest extent, that they deny their Bible, they deny their God, if 
they hesitate for one moment, if they fail to render the elementary justice 
that is due to the Indians of South Africa”. 

Maulana MOHAMED ALI deplored that it was because the nation had 
not taken to the spinning wheel and had on the other hand established 
many war fronts in the form of fights between Hindus and Muslims, Brah- 
mins and non-Brahmins, No-changers aod Swarajists, and now the latest 
between Swandists and Responsive Co-operators that they were feeling 
helpless in helping their brothers in South Africa. Was it not a shame 
that one among every four of Indians was untouchable t He, however, felt 
that Mahatma Gandhi had introduced a new force— the readiness to die — 
with which they .could defy the most mighty. The speaker offered himself 
for service in l^uth Africa any time that his life was required. 

Mr. KARANDIKAB, ex-member of the Council of State, in supporting 
the resolution said some time ago this question was discussed in the Council 
of State. He became aware of the attitude of the Government that it was 
anxious to do all that was possible, but in the end It turned, out to be 
nothing more than impotent rage. He asked the Government of India 
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to do its duty in amelioratiog the oouditions of ludiaus in South Africa* for 
it was the Government of India* who under pressure from the Home Govern- 
ment, sent them there to develop that land. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously amidst 
acclamation. 

br. Abdur BAH AM AN then came to the rostrum to acknowledge thank- 
fully the resolution passed, which he said was the first thing since their 
arrival in India that had inspired them with a little hope for the future 
(Applause.) He had no doubt that if only they could get Mahatmaji to 
put their case before the Indian people there would be no difficulty in 
getting the Indian nation to stand by the sons of India in their sufferings 
in South Africa. 

The Union Government’s Bill intended that the Indian community be 
either exterminated or hounded out. The majority of us in South Africa are 
not going to give in. (Hear, hear.) Wo feel we are fighting your battle ; 
when a wound is inflicted on us we feel it has been inflicted on our Mother- 
land— the Great Indian Empire. 

As Mahatmaji has said, we are disappointed with the Viceroy’s reply. 
He said that we could not interfere with domestic legislation of South Africa. 
Why is it domestic 1 We are fortunately or unfortunately a part of the 
British Empire, and it is because we are a part of the Empire that the 
Government of India is impotent and helpless. (Shame.) If the British 
Empire only means exploitation of non-European races, if it stands only for 
letting Europeans exploit the weak, the sooner the Empire is done with the 
better it is for the world." (Applause). 

He asked iihose in the C/ouncils that if the Government of India failed 
to assist them, they sSould put the South African issue in their elections and 
throw out all Bills. ** Do not sanction a farthing and hold up all govern- 
ment machineries until we who are treated as political helots and are held 
in industrial serfdom, are treated honourably." (Applause). 

Dr. Abdur Bahaman pleaded that they should let Mahatma Gandhi go 
to South Africa just for a few months and all their troubles would be over. 
Mahatma Gandhi did not look ill. The longer he spoke the stronger his 
voice grew. Mahatmaji knew their difficulties. Either their shops were 
stopped, dr they had no schools to give education to their children or to 
learn skilled trade. The law of the land prohibited them from being so 
employed. (Cries of shame.") If only Matatmaji could go with them, all 
troubles would vanish, just as snow melted before the morning sun. 

They must have discovered again and again that they were suffering 
because they were members of the British Empire. " If you had some 
battleships to-day, if you had your army, a little handful of the so-called 
whites, who were vomitt'ed forth on the shores of Africa from the slums of . 
Europe, would not have dared do what they are doing to-day. No Englishman 
would be let to suffer these conditions for 24 hours. 

We are going through the country. I have told the Viceroy that we are 
going to ask the people of India to back him up. The Viceroy must tell Great 
Britain that shp must exercise the power reservedi under Section 66 of 
the South Africa Act, that if they don’t give us a Bound Table Conference, 
then the British Government should veto that Bill, and if the British Govern- 
ment does not use it, then it will show that they have tricked us, that they 
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have betrayed U8> because they put that Section into the Acti and they refuse 
to use it. We are your soldiers. We are not beaten. We are not going to give 
in. It is your duty to say : Go on boys ; fight on in South Africa; we will stand 
by you ; we will support you in every way. Then we will go on and maintain 
the honour of the great Indian Empire. (Loud Applause). 

The Congress then rose for the day and adjourned till 12 noon the 
next day. 


SECOND DAY--27TH DECEMBER 1925 

The Congress reassembled at 1-30 p.m. Attendance was as large as 
yesterdayi as the agenda on this day contained the central resolution of the 
session regarding the political programme of the Swarigya Party as finally 
approved of by the Congress Subjects Committee on the previous day. 
Other resolutions condemned Government's action under the Bengal Ordi- 
nance, demanded unconditional release of Sikh prisoners, urged the Viceroy 
to withhold sanction to the Expulsion of Non-Burman Offender s Bill and Tax 
on the Sea Passenger's Bill. Pandit Malaviya attended on this day. 


3. — The Bengal Ordinance Condemned. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta moved : — * 

** This Oongress strongly condemns the abuse of Regulation 111 of 1818 and the auto- 
cratic enactment of the Bengal Ordinance Act and the arrest and detention without 
definite charge and open trial of a large number of patriotic youngmen of Bengal under 
the said Regulation and the Act and further condemns their continued incarceration, 
maltreatment and deportation outside Bengal notwithstanding the clearly and repeatedly 
expressed opinion of the people both inside and outside the legiBlaturcs.’* % 

Mr. Sen Gupta said Government had broken its pledge given in a 
Government Resolution on the Repressive Laws Committees Report to 
repeal Regulation III of 1818. On the other hand the Bengal Ordinance 
was secretly hatched and 160 persons were arrested for conspiracy, but 
not a single document or ammunition of an incriminating nature was dis- 
covered. The Ordinance itself was so framed that to silence some critics 
it was provided that there would be trial by Special Magistrates. More 
than a year had, however, passed and the 150 patriots were kept in jail 
without trial and without any charge against them. (Shame, shame), (joverir 
ment apologists had stated that witnesses and jury would be intimidated. 
This was a lie. One single European, Mr. Day, during the last five years 
has been killed and it was a jury with a majority of Indians that returned a 
verdict of guilty. Witnesses, all Indian, gave evidence in the case. Same 
was done in the case of a bomb thrown into a shop. The fact, however, 
was that Government had no proof which could stand the test of judicial 

Borutiny. ^ punish criminal activity, but 

to smash the legitimate activities of the Swaraj Party and the Ooiigrew. 
(Applause). Mr. Sen Gupta charged the Bengal Government for violating 
the Ordinance by not providing comforts to the prisoners promised by e 
Act and hold it unlawful on the part of Sir Hugh Stephenson *o “ve 
that it was a part of the Burma Governments job 
Government’s to fix the allowance of detonues transferi^ .*0 ‘“® 
jails. He declared that the administration which stood in the way oi tne 
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foroM of liberty would be demolished as similar institotioDS haye been 
demolished in the past in other countries* (Applause). 

Mr. M. B. Jayakari seconding the resolution said the Ordinance was a 
disgrace upon any ciyilized Government, much more so on a Government 
which had in its own country produced the Common Law and the Law of 
Evidence to sift falsehood from truth. He did not know of any instance 
since 1908 when a prisoner killed a co-prisoner for perfidy or where a 
witness had been intimidated. 

Mr. Shyamsunder Ghakraverty held that mere passing of resolutions on 
the Bengal Ordinance every year showed only impotent rage. 

After Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Purushottam Roy had spoken the resolution 
was passed unanimously. 

4.-i^Tiie Gurdwara Prisoners. 

*Lala LiQPat Bai moved : — 

*( This OongresB deeply regrets that the Punjab Government has not yet released the 
Gurdwara prisoners in spite of the settlement brought abput by the Gurdwara Act merely 
on the technical ground that the Gurdwara prisoners would not give an undertaking 
which high-BOuled prisoners declared to be derogatory to their self-respect. This Congress 
is of opinion that there will be no proper settlement of the Gurdwara questions until 
the Gurdwara prisoners are unconditionally released.’* 

^ala Lcgpat Rai said the Bengal Partition agitation and the Sikh Gurd- 
wara agitation stood before them as outstanding examples of what a determi- 
nation to win a right cause could achieve. The Sikhs were determined and 
made the life of the Government most inconvenient and they had their way. 
The Government paid no heed to mere bluff and threat. He was one of 
those who had^revic^sly advised the Sikhs to accept the condition, but when 
the Sikh prisoners had gone on better and had enrolled themselves as voters 
under the Act there is no basis for the Government to insist on its particular 
condition being iulfilled. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar held that it was nothing but a spirit of meanness 
that the (Government was exhibiting in asking for an idle undertaking. 

Maulana Shaukatali's advice to the Sikhs was that let all their leaders 
rot in jail but never to give an undertaking. 

Pundit Nekiram said the Sikhs had won right through and the Govern- 
ment had now put the last hitch to keep up its prestige. But the Sikhs 
who had sent in thirty thousand men to jail, had suffered four hundred of 
them to death and had paid eleven lakhs to penalties, could not yield. 

Qazi Abdur Rahiman and Mr. Barucha also supported. 

Sardar Mangal Singh in thanking the Congress for the support said Sir 
Malcolm Hailey’s Government would have to surrender. How were they 
saying that the country was not fit for Civil Disobedience, when hundreds of 
them in the Punjab who were members of unlawful bodies— the Akali Dal 
and the 3. G. P. C. of which he was the President— were not being arrested T 
The Government dared not. When Mahatma Gandhi and Lala Lajpat Bai 
told them to accept the condition of the Punjab Government^ Sikh leaders 
felt that it would involve national humiliation, if they did so after such 
sacrifice. He assured them that the Sikhs would be prepared for even 
greater sacrifices for eiational liberty but on one condition that the Hindus 
and the Muslims did not fight It wasi indeed, because of the Congress’s 
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weakness that it to-^k them two yean to win their point at Jaito» beoausw 
the Government thought that without the help of the Hindus and the Muslima 
the Sikhs could not hold on for long. 

The zesolution was passed. 


5.— Non«-Burman Offenders' Bill. 

Mr. T. Frakasam then moved 

“ This CongrcBB regards the expulsion of Non-Burman Offenders* Bill and the Tax on 
Sea Passengers’ Bill of Burma to be an attack on the liberty of the citiaens and in the 
opinion of the Congress the first Bill imperils the vast interests of Indians resident in 
Burma inasmuch as it exposes innocent men to the mercy of the Executive and is of 
opinion that the Bills should not receive Viceregal sanction 

Mr. Frakasam said he had recently been touring in Bnrma, closely 
studying the conditions there. The real object of the Expulsion Bill was 
the prevention of political propaganda among the Indians there. Schedules 
attached to the Bill included trivial offences like the failure to take out lioenso 
for keeping wireless installation. If the Bill became law they would soon 
have a Kenya in the very heart of India. The Viceroy expressed his power- 
lesaness to do anything substantial for the Indians in Kenya. But Burma 
was a part of India and the Bill was introduced with his previous permission. 
He could not plead now powerlessness. 

Continuing Mr. Frakasam described in detail the effects of the Sea 
Fassengers’ Bill that proposed a tax of Rs. 5 on every Indian getting into 
boat for Burma from any part of India. It was the paramount duty of India 
to see that these two obnoxious Bills did not get into the ^tatute Book. 
Concluding Mr. Frakasam said the Burraans themselves •did not give their 
approval to these two Bills. Even the Nationalists who were originally 
responsible for the passing of them had come to realise their mistake. Mr. 
Frakasam hoped that the Indian M.L.C.s in the Burma Council would co* 
operate with the Swarajists and the Home Rulers and get these Bills revoked. 
Mr. Frakasam also put in a strong plea for the regulation of the emigration 
of labour from India to Burma and Ceyloi]. India was fast becoming, said 
Mr. Frakasam, a labour depot. Was it not our duty, be asked, to see that 
labourers who went out were not subjected to ill-treatment 1 

Mr. HALDER seconding said there was no organised movement to sup- 
port our resolutions. The trouble in Burma was the same as the trouble in 
South Africa. Everything was a question of bread and butter, especially so i» 
the country of virgin soil. The mighty Europeans who were exploiting the 
Indians must be attacked on their weak spot. The speaker asked, would 
there be an organised movement from India which would go to Burma and 
vindicate our rights there t This could bo done by the peaceful weapon of 
the Akalis. 

Sj. N. C. BANERJEE, ex-editor of the “ Rangoon Mail deplored that 
the Indians here had not realised the danger that threatond the Indiana in 
Burma. After t^e qualified Home Rule given to Burma the cry of ‘Burma 
for the Burmans’ had been raised to the detriment of the Lidians and the 
Burmans arid in the real interests of the British exploiters. Tho 
Burmans were opposed to the Bills but the leaders of such » Burmans were in 
jail. Sir Harcourt Butler, very courteous but very astute, had managed to 

42 
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diyida the Burmane from the Indians. It was for the Viceroy to remedy 
the iiyustioe and danger proposed by the Bills. 

Mr. Abdul Sattar WALI (Burman) supported the resolution, The Bills 
referred to were clearly directed against the Indians because they constituted 
the minority of the Non- Burman foreign element in Burma. 

Mr. MADANJIT (Burma) appealed to the Indians here to come to the 
rescue of the one million of the Indians in Burma who could not peacefully 
breathe there if the proposed legislation were not vetoed by Lord Reading. 
The Indian Congress was taking interest in the position of the Indians in 
South Africa, of those in Fiji and Kenya, but not of those in Burma. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


6.— The Franchise Question. 

Dr. SATYAFAL in place of Mahatma Gandhi moved the resolution 
approving and confirming part I of resolution passed by the A. 1. C. C. at 
Patna regarding the alternative Franchise and creating the All-India Spinner’s 
Association. He made a long speech explaining the importance of Khaddar. 

Mr. C. Venbatramana IYENGAR, though he possessed shares in Mills, 
supfiorted the resolution as he believed there was at present no anta- 
gonism between the mill industry and the Khaddar industry. If the manu- 
facture of hand-spun yarn was increased there would be great possibility of 
reducing the import of foreign cloth and foreign yarn. Mills in India could 
not completely clothe us and there would always be demand for Khaddar 
and if the quality and quantity of Khaddar was improved it would be all the 
better. 

Moulana Hasrat MOHANI opposing the resolution objected to the insis- 
tence of Khaddar dress for Congress work although he believed in the utility 
of wearing Khaddar. To be a member of the Congress was the right of 
every Indian and to deprive him of it on the ground that he did not put 
on Khaddar was nothing short of coercion. He wondered if the Congress 
would appreciate the resolution that those who were not vegetarians should 
not be entitled to exercise their Congress membership rights. It was argued 
that there must be a National Uniform but what was the need for it. By 
these sartorial requirement the Congress was shutting out persons like Mr. 
Jinnah, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Chintamaui who were not opposed 
to the Congress nor to Khaddar. Maulana Hasrat Mohani had a suspicion that 
the Congress workers did not always put on Khaddar. At best each could 
have but one pair of Khaddar cloth to put on on Congress occasions and yet 
why have the compulsiou and disqualification in case of not wearing 
Khaddar I 

Maulana MOHAMED ALl complained that what India possessed was not 
intelligentsia but uninteliigentsia, for if they really had intelligentsia the country 
could never have remained for so long in the occupation of a handful of 
Englishmen. Mr. Hasrat Mohani had opposed the resolution on the ground 
of his dislike of conscription. The speaker asked whether it was not a fact 
that during the last war when voluntary recruitment did not come up to the 
standard, conscription was a necessity. The speaker emphasised that what 
India needed was not protection to transfer 70 orores from Ae pockets of 
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Manohflster to those of Bombsy, but a maobinery for the proper distributioo 
of wealth 80 that these 70 o^Rres might be distributed among twenty orores of 
poor Kisans. * They jd6red at Mahatma Gandhi’s prescription for liberty^ 
perhaps because it was so cheap. He asked them to remember that Napolean 
used to say that every army was a reptile. It marched on its bellies. It 
was, therefore, important to feed the bellies in India. Crores of peoplo 
did not fill their bellies by two meals a day and until they did that India 
would^be^ unfit for liberty. The same was true regarding the *‘untouoh* 
ables. If you do not remove untouchability and ask for liberty, you 
are fools and you pretend to be philosophers.” 

The resolution moved by Dr. Satyapal was then put to vote and 
carried, only a few voting with Haarat Mohani. 

American’s Tribute to Mahatmaii* 

Mrs. Naidu then introduced Professor Holmes of whom she 

described as the American Ambassador who had come to tell them that 
America was looking, to India to get her freedom as speedily as possible. 
(Applause). 

As Professor HOLMKS rose from the dais towards the rostrum, dressed in 
English clothes and wearing a white Gandhi cap, he was cheered. He said 
he could not claim in an otiicial way to represent America. He belongej^ to 
the Society of Friends known as Quakers and was a member of the Federa* 
tion of Labour. He could unofficially claim to speak for his Society and 
labourers and in those two capacities he was there to express sympathy and 
interest of the American people for the service of humanity as well of India 
that the Congress had undertaken and especially American affection and 
loyalty for the great leader who had risen among them. « (Applhuse). “Yes- 
terday I beard Dr. Abdur Rahman claiming Mr. Gandhi as a South African. 
May I not to-day claim him for the world 1 (Applause). May I not say that 
the Society of Friends which I represent regard him with the same rever- 
ence and believe in his work as you do ? (Hear, Hear). I ought to say 
that we people have been very far wrong in our western civilization. We 
have gone too far in the pursuit of wealth and power. It is a deep evil in 
our whole western civilization. Our love of wealth has resulted in the 
concentration of wealth among some and has caused labour troubles. Our 
longing to the west for power has brought on war after war and seems likely 
to plunge into still further war until perhaps it destroys our civilization. So 
we gladly turn to you who are indicating another and better way and we 
hope that while keeping good things in our civilization regarding the power 
over nature and inventions we should follow the brotherly spirit which is 
represented by the great prophet among you (applause)..’ 

“ It would be presumptuous for me to say anything about the problema 
before you but let me say that no one brought up in U.S.A., however he or 
she might have gone wrong, can fail to be touched and thrilled by every 
movement for human freedom and for the liberty of the people of the world 
(applause). 


7.— The Political Programme 

At 6-46 p.m. Pandit Motilal rose amidst cheers to move the maiu 
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reftoltttioD of the seBeion outlining the political programme. The follow* 
jng is the full text of the resolution as amended by the Subjects Committee. 

** This Ooogi«6B confirms Part 6 of the resointion passed by the All-India Congress 
CommitteOi at the meeting held at Patna, on the 82nd and 28rd September last, and 
resolTes that the Congress do now take np, and carry on, such political work as is neces- 
sary in the interest of the country and, for this purpose, do employ the whole of the 
machinery and funds of the Congress, save and except such funds and assets as, under 
that resolution, haye been declared to belong to the All-India Spinners' Association, aud 
such funds and pssets as may be ear-marked. 

This Congress reiterates its faith in ciyil disobedience as the only effective weapon to 
be used, in the last resort, to enforce the national honour ; but realizes that the country is 
not now ready for it ; and in view thereof, this Congress resolves that the guiding prin- 
ciple, in carrying on all political work, shall be self-reliance in all activities which make 
{or the healthy growth of the nation, and resistance to every governmental or other activity 
that may imp^e the nation's progress towards Swaraj ; and this Congress adopts the 
following programme of political work : — 

<< (1) The work in the country shall be directed to the education of the people in their 
political rights and training them to acquire the necessary strength aud power of resistance 
to win those rights by carrying out the constructive programme of the Congress, with 
special reference to popularising the spinning wheel and kbaddar, promoting inter-com- 
munal unity, removal of untouchability, ameliorating the conditions of the suppressed 
Claeses and removal of the drink and drug evils ; and shall include the organisation of 
villagcSt the capture of local bodies and the promotion of education on national lines and 
cf labour, both industrial and agricultural, the adjustment of relations between employers 
nnd labour, and between landlords and tenants, and the general advancement of the 
natidhal, economical, industrial and commercial interests of Indians, both in India and 
Overseas. 

(2) ^he work outside the country shall be directed to the dissemination of accurate 
information. 

“ (3) This Congress adopts the terms of the settlement offered by the Independent and 
Swarajya Parties of the Assembly on the 18th February, 1924, and incorporated in its 
Tesolution of the same ^iate, as terms on behalf of the country, and, having regard to th4 
fact that the Government have so far not made any response even to the said offer, the 
following further action shall be taken — 

(1) The Swarajya Party in the Assembly shall, at the earliest opportunity, invite the 
Government to give their final decision on the said demand, and in case no decision is 
announced before the end of February, or the decision announced is held not to be 
satisfactory by a special committee consisting of the Working Committee of the Congress 
And the memters named below, the party shall by adopting the proper procedure, intimate to 
the Government on the floor of the House, that the party will no longer continue to remain 
And work in the present legislatures as heretofore, but will go into the country to work 
Among the people. The Swarajist members of the Assembly and the Council of State will 
vote for the rejection of the Finance Bill and, immediately after, leave their seats. The 
Swarajist members of such Provincial Councils as may be in session at the time shall also 
leave their seats and report themselves to the Special Committee aforesaid, for further 
instructions. Swarajist members of such Councils as are not in session, at the time, shall 
not attend future meetings of the said Councils, and shall, likewise, report themselves to the 
.Special Committee. 

** (2) Ho member of the Swara] Party in the Council of State, Legislative Assembly or 
Any of the Provincial Councils shall thereafter attend any meeting of any of the said 
legislatures, or any of their committees, except for the purpose of preventing his seat 
from * being declar^ vacant, provided that it shall be open to the special committee to 
Allow the Swarajist members of any legislatures to attend the said legislatures when such 
attendance is, in its opinion, essential for some special or unforeseen purpose, and provided 
also that, prior to their being called upon to leave their seats, it shall be open to the 
Bwarajist members of the various Legislatures, to engage themselves in such activities 
in their respective legislatures as permissible to them under the existing rules of the party ; , 

(8) The special committee shall immediately on receipt of the reports mentioned in 
Sub-clause (1), call a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee to frame a progiamme 
of work, which shall be^carried out by the Congress and the Swaraj Party organisation 
in co-operation with each other throughout the country ; 
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** (4) The Mid progiamme of work shall inolade selected beads of the geoeral work 
mentioned in Clauses (1) and (2) above, as also the education of the electorates in the 
policy herein laid down, and shall indicate the lines on which the next general election 
is to be run by, and in the name of the Congress and state clearly the issues on which 
Congressmen shall seek election ; 

*‘The CongiesB hereby authorises the Provincial Congress Committees to select 
candidates for the Provincial Legislative Councils and the Indian Legislative Assembly 
in their provincial areas for the general election next year, as early as possible, provided 
that the policy of non-acceptance of offices in the gift of the Government shall continue 
to be followed until a response to the terms of settlement aforesaid is made by the 
Government. 

** (6) In the event of the final decision of the Government, on the terms of settlement of 
the Assembly, being found satisfactory and acceptable by the aforesaid Special (Committee, 
a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee shall forthwith be held to determine 
the future course of action. 

“ (6) Until the Swarajists leave the legislatures, as herein provided, the constitution 
of the Swaraj Party and the rules made thereunder shall be followed in the legislatures, 
subject to such changes as may be made by the Congress or the All-India Congress 
Committee, from time to time ; 

(7) For the purpose of starting the work under Sub-clauses (3) and (4), the All-India 
Congress Committee shall allot such funds as it may consider sufficient for the initial 
expenses of the necessary propaganda in that behalf ; but any further funds required 
for the said purpose shall he raised by the Working Committee or, under Its dirr ctions 
by contributions from the public.*' 

Ft. Matilal spoke for little less than an hour in Hindi mainly explaining 
the provisions of his long resolution for the information of the delegates who 
had not been yet supplied with the Hindi version of it. He said be knew 
the resolution would be strenuously opposed by some. He would* therefore* 
reserve his arguments for the final reply* but he emphasised that since 
the Gaya Congress this was the first time that a resolution was moved re- 
presenting the common demands of the two wjjigs oi the Congress. 
It had come before the Congress in the shape he was putting it forward after 
undergoing many alterations aud after a stiff fight in the Swaraj Party 
Council aud Congress Subjects Committee. 

Pandit Malaviya’b Amendment 

Pandit MALAYITA then rose amidst cheers to move his amendment* 
which was supported by Mr. M. R. Jayakar. Pandit Malaviya’s amendment 
proposed considerable alteration in the main resolution : — 

Firstly, it omitted the para referring to Civil Disobedience. 

Secondly, it amplified the Congress programme of political work, 
by including in it the following ; “ That the work in the legisla* 
tures shall be so carried on as to utilize them to the best possible 
advantage for early establishment of full responsible Government* 
oo”operation being resorted to when it may be necessary to 
advance the national cause aud obstruction when that may be 
necessary for the advancement of the same cause. 

This suggestion* Pandit Malaviya said* embodied exactly what Loka* 
manya Tilak end Deshbandhu C. H. Das had stated in their speeches at 
the Amritsar Congress in 1919 . Lokamanya Tilak had said : ‘We shall 
utilize the Reforms Act to the best possible advantage, a4id Mr. C. B. Das 
had said : “ Wo shall oo*operate when it may be necessary to advance the 
national cause* and shall obstruct when that may be necessary for the advance* 
ment of the same caui^e.” 
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did from a land of religious mysticism. But for the wonderfol co-operation 
and kindness shown to him it would not have been possible for him to hold 
the place of the President or to conduct the proceedings in the way in which 
he conducted them. Such warm and whole-hearted co-operation he hi^ 
from the delegates in full measure both in the Suhicots Committee and in 
the open Congress. He was thankful to Pandit Malaviya for attending this 
session of the Congress. The very warm words in which he proposed the 
vote of thanks to tjie President really touched him and he, the speaker, 
wished he deserved all that had been said of him. He did not think he 
had acquitted himself in the same way as Srimati Sarojini Devi, the poetess 
and eloquent orator, had acquitted herself in the previous year, for ^ ho was 
only a prosaic Tamilian. But ho was a business man and so during those 
two days they wore able to pass business resolutions. His address, his 
friends informed him, was moderate. Ho was glad that they had taken the 
address in the spirit in which it was meant. His moderation consisted in 
allowing people to come together. The great difficulty among them all was 
that they misunderstood one another. He believed that the heart of every 
Indian was beating truly for Swaraj. Misunderstandings of various des- 
criptions cropped up, linguistic, religious and personal. Those misunderstand- 
ings were exploited by the foreign bureaucracy. The fight among Indians 
commenced after a decision had been reached. It should bo before the 
decision was arrived at. After coming to a decision every body should give 
effect to it and not disobey it. That was the request he would make to his 
friends assembled there. 

Ho would now urge upon them to remember throe or four things. The 
first feature of this year’s Congress was that every one in India recognised 
that the revision of the constitution was impending and that was the main 
reason why everyone desired union. Nobody should make union impossible 
by lowering the quality of moderation. Let not any body imagine that others 
dekired to hold different views for their personal ends. Those who believed 
that khaddar would load to Swaraj misunderstood those who thought that 
Councils would fee helpful. Similarly with regard to Hinduism and 
Mahomedanism. All those things should bo kept in their proper place. If 
religious traditions wore to be kept pure, they must occupy the high plane 
and must not be brought down to the realm of controversial politics. Beli- 
gion must bo dissociated from politics. Again, the curse of India was to 
start a compromise even at the beginning of a fight. Compromise could bo 
thought of only after the fight had proceeded to a certain extent. The 
release of political prisoners was a condition precedent for the acceptance 
of office, but not the sole condition. If that was the sole condition, the 
Government would always put a number of people in jail. The release of 
political prisoners was an indispensable condition for honourable co-operation, 
but ought not to be the sole condition. The release of !fongal detenues 
must not be treated as a provincial matter but an All-India one. Every 
Province must be equally interested in the release of political prisoners. It 
was easy enough to say that they should work the constitution and lower 
the fiag of revolt. That had been tried in the past and they found out 
that they had really strengthened the hands of the Bur^uoimy. On 
the question of Hindu-Muslim unity he said that Hindu-Muslim differences 
should be composed by preaching constantly Hindu-Mudim unity. There 
must be a common programme in the working of which Hindus and Mussal* 
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mans should loin. Theo they would forget the differeDoe. Hus year 
there would be a more serious attempt made to give effect to the Cawnpore 
ooDstruotive programme reiterated in Gauhati. 

He congratulated the Congress on their passing the amendment relating 
to habitual wearing of Khaddar. Khaddar was really helpful to the attain- 
ment of Swaraj, but be did not attach as much importance to Khaddar. as 
Mahatma Gandhi did. Without it, however, they could not get sufficent 
discipline. They should, therefore, spread the Khaddar movement more 
largely than they had over done before. He also congratulated them on 
their passing the resolution on the Currency question which certainly required 
consideration. The Working Committee woidd deal with it in such a way 
as it thought fit. 

In conclusion, he asked them to constantly dream of Swaraj. They 
should make Swaraj their religion till they got freedom lor the country. It 
was not a matter for argument but of faith. If they imagined they would 
not get Swaraj and if they were diffident, that itself disc ci titled them to 
Swaraj. They should be confident of getting Swar^. He did not agree 
with those who thought that Council work would be able to achieve nothing. 
It had captured the strategic positions which were necessary for the main- 
tenance of the bureaucracy. Without work in the Council it would be im- 
possible to do work in the country and vice versa. He was thankful that 
Mahatma Gandhi attended this session of the Congress and actively took 
part in it. He did not know whether Mahatma Gandhi would lead them 
once more if they contributed their share of the work, if they made Council 
programme and the programme of work in the country an efficient and 
businesslike programme. Mahatma Gandhi with his capacity for adjust- 
ability and with his business ability would certainly come and lead them. 
Council members should take interest in the constructive programme and 
Congress members outside the Council should take interest in the Council 
programme. This session of the Congress had witnessed such fusion of 
parties. The Independent Congress Party, led by Pandit Malaviya, was 
visibly fusing itself with the Swarajists. He had not the slightest doubt 
that Pandit Motilal Nehru and Pandit Malaviya would be able to give 
battle to the Bureaucracy in a bettor way than they bad been able to 
give within the last three years. He did not think that in the local Councils 
the prospects were gloomy at all. Noiracceptance of office by Swarajists 
would solve many problems. To his mind Khaddar, Councils and the 
volunteer movement would help them in winning Swaraj. He appealed to 
them to give all possible support to the movement that they could (cheers). 

The Congress was then dissolved. 
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National Liberal Federation 

AKOLA—THB 27TH DBCBMBBR 1926. 

The ninth session of the National Liberal Federation commenoed at A kola 
on the 27th Dec. under the presidency of Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar. There 
were about 400 persons present in the pandal including delegates from several 
provinces and visitors and a number of ladies. Prominent among the 
delegates present were Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Mr. 
Jatindra Nath Basu and Mr. Sudhansu Mohan Bose of Calcutta* Pandits 
Hridaynath Eunzru and V. M. Tewari* and Mr. Krishna Rao Mehta from the 
United Provinces* M. Hridaydutt Sharma from the Punjab* Mr. Swaminarayan 
Shahu from Bihar* Messrs. G. E. Devadbar* J. B. Gharpure* N. M. Joshi 
and V. K- Mainkar from Bombay, Messrs. S. G. Vaze, D. V. Ambekar* Mr. 
and Mrs. Oadgil, Bao Bahadur Kale* Mr. E. S. Jathar from Poona* Bao 
Bahadur V. B. Pandit Jayabant Kelkar Bambvale from the Central Provinces* 
Bao Bahadur Mudle Brahma Ehare* Mr. J. B. Deshmukh* Professor Bhanu 
and others from Berar* 

The Welcome Address. 

Bao Bahadur DAMLE, in his welcome address, made a lengthy review 
of events in political India since the Indian Mutiny of 1857. Bao Bahadur 
Damle* referring to the Sabarmati Pact, said : — 

In the first week of May, 1926, the compromise failed and the Swaraj 
and Besponsivist parties remained the two militant parties in the Congress. 
The imperious mandates to walk out and walk in to the Congress members 
in the Central and Provincial Legislative Councils by the Swaraj executive 
committee and the literal execution of these mandates by the members so 
enjoined, lowered the Swaraj Party’s activities in the public estimation and 
there is no knowing when the smouldering fire of 'disagreement may kindle 
into flames and destroy the apparent amity which is being kept up with 
great efforts in the working of the Congress programme. One dominant 
result of the Swarajist tactics which has largely weaned public sympathy from 
them is the actual suspension of Reforms in Bengal from 13-6-26 to 21-1-27 
and in the C. P. and Berar from 20-6-26 to 31-1-27. No manner of reason- 
ing can satisfy an inquiring mind that the Swarajist methods appeal to the 
general public as calculated to serve the best and true interests ‘of India. 

The woes of the Liberals. 

Daring the period of trouble and anxiety as shown above* the Liberal 
party had an arduous task to perform. It had to raise its voice of vehement 
protest against the repressive measures of the Government, to vigorously 
expose it to true light and maintain the incongruity of the unworkable part 
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of th«_ eeheme oi reforaa and incessantly but fearlessly combat the fatile 
diaiemioation of doctrines of non«ooH}peration» mass civil disobedienoci boycott 
of Coancilst Law Courts and Government educational institutione. The 
Government looked upon the Liberal party with distrust and perhaps with 
serious misgivings when it unsparingly condemned the Government measures 
of repression and infamous massacre of the innocent hundreds in the Puidabs 
The people in the country on the other hand called it by bad names, 
denounced it as a snake in the grass and as a band of traitors to the country. 
Foully deprecated and held up to wanton ridicule, the Liberal party was 
driven to a position which became intolerable. Deprived of all sense of 
respect for age. education, social standing and eminent public service students 
and crowds of people ingrained with rowdyism could freely mob public 
speakers on public platforms. What stormy scenes such high personages as 
Dr. Besant. the Rt. Hon. V. S. S. Sastri and Sir Surendra Nath Banneijee 
had to face during this period of public unrest and tense disaffection towards 
the Liberals is a matter well within our memory. This was primarily due 
to the fact that the cult of Gandhism as misinterpreted by the people reigned 
supreme all over India. The Liberal party withstood with fortitude and 
forbearance all the rebuffs, ridicule, calumny and misrepresentation, and 
patiently maintained its ground boldly, firmly and persistently, fully fortified 
as it was in its correct outlook of the situation by the strength of its 
convictions. 

Both wings of the Congress as it originally stood came to be distrusted 
and therefore unheeded by the Government. This was and is altogether an 
undesirable result. It is undeniable that all the politioal workers in India 
whether they are inside the Congress or outside, and whether they belong to 
some group or another, are animated with the same motive to do devoted 
service to their Motherland and are fired with the same righteous and noble 
sentiment of patriotic love for India. They have honestly been seeking out 
the surest way to carry forward the politioal status of India to the highest 
altitude attainable as early as possible. They are agreed also as to the practical 
limitations within which their activities have to be carried on. In this state 
of things each right-minded patriot has to place the true interest of his 
country above his self or party considerations. In the heart of his heart 
every sensible Indian cherishes and must cherish a rapid advance of his 
country to the destined goal namely, responsible Government or Swaraj. 
For an early realisation of this obiect a concentration of forces from all sides 
is required to be applied in the right direction. Any move or force which 
retards this onward march in the direction marked out has to be scrupul- 
ously avoided. The road is one and the same. It must be clear to everyone 
who has to use it, and he must vigilantly keep it in sight despite the elusive 
effects of a temporarily stormy atmosphere or foggy weather. Deviation 
from the right path means so much waste of energy and consequent delay in 
reaching the destination. Those who lose their path and in their stray 
wanderings ask their fellow workers to join their company require more 
guides to bring them back to the right path, and this necessarily entails delay. 
Perhaps it may amount to an act of immodesty or impertinence on my 
part-*an humble co-worker in an obscure corner of the country devoting bis 
attention to the study of politics— >to go out of his limited groove and to 
oiitioise the value and propriety of the counsel which the widely acknowledged 
leaders of the non-co-operators and the Swariqists are deliberately giving to 
the country. That higher task of responsibility and superior authority I 
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must leave to abler and worthier hands. I shall* however, content myself 
with asserting my honest conviction that the activities of the Swarajists and 
non*co-operators in the country are proving a serious handicap to the smooth 
and orderly progress of the country along the right path.” 

Proceeding the Bao Bahadur said : — ” The Government of India Act 
1919 expressly prescribes a definite procedure for the determination of 
India’s claim to a further and larger measure of responsible Self-Government* 
and provides that the statutory commission as its accredited agent will in- 
vestigate the merits of the claim and report its recommendations to the 
British Parliament for final determination. Can it be in any way possible 
for the Swaraiists and non-co-operators to avoid the prescribed procedure ? 
They are not in a position to deny the binding force of the Act. Much 
less can they question the authority of the British Parliament to determine 
the merits of the claim. India will be on her trial before the Royal Com- 
mission which will come out to India in 1929. If the Swarajists and non-co- 
operators who pose themselves as the real representatives of India purposely 
keep out and avoid ventilating their just grievances, who will suffer ? Can 
they afford to treat so lightly this grave situation ? Can they not cast aside 
their personal sense of displeasure or dislike and give up their attitude of 
wrecking or obstructing the reforms, for the sake of their country which they 
love so dearly and in advocating and furthering whose cause they are and 
ought to be prepared to make the largest personal sacrifice demanded of 
them 1 The claims of India will have to be presented before the Commission 
as strongly as possible with united will and purpose. Shall I be appealing 
in vain to my fellow countrymen when I imploringly beseech them to rise 
to the occasion to prove themselves to be the worthy and loyal sons of 
India and to work whole-heartedly* lovingly and unitedly to press India’s 
claims on the attention of the Commission in the best and most effective 
manner 1 1 feel confident that petty party quarrels and differences will not 
prevent them from the performance of their clear duty to their country. 
Shall I be fruitlessly invoking their goodwill and co-operation in the heavy 
and responsible task ahead of us which will require the full measure or 
energy and attention from the beet and most capable brains in India* no 
matter what way their inclinations lie ? The country’s need transcends all 
personal difficulties and grievances. Let us then forget the past* forgive the 
ills and misunderstandings, forgive the wrongs* real or imagined* and sincerely 
join hands solely to throw our heart and might into our country’s cause and 
win it easily and successfully with one mind and aim,” 

Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Dealing next with the Hindu-Muslim question* Bao Bahadur Damle 
observed ; It is now common knowledge how Turkey has emerged from 
war and in the light of the world knowledge the Angora Republic has 
shaken off the hold of old religious notions* ideals and prejudices. With the 
Turks religion does not stand above politics. Its claims on its followers 
have been subordinated to those of the State. In India, however, the same 
old notion ie sticking in full force and the Mahomedans continue to attach 
to religion a higher place than to the duty towards the State. Their idea, 
as it appears to the outside world* seems to be that humanity has come 
into being and exists for the service of religion. With due respect to this 
religious doctrine which it is nobody’s right to meddle* with, it will be 
admitted on all hands that a substantially major part of the Mahomedam 
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everyday life is engaged like that of the noQ*Mahomedan population in 
attending to nooTaligioos matters of purely worldly importance and in their 
life*loDg continuous associations with their fellowmen of different faiths they 
have very rare occasions to reflect the peculiar impress of religious preachings 
on their everyday actions and dealings. As men of the world, therefore, 
they have to subordinate the demands of religion to those of social and politi* 
cal duties.” Continuing the speaker said : “ The religious truths so far as 
they are divine claim common allegiance and homage from humanity as a 
whole. That being so the apparent points of antagonism discernible in what 
may be strictly deemed to be mere outward conventional appendages should 
not be regarded as of great significance and value. They may be made 
adjustable to suit varying needs and circumstances ; such adjustment does not 
affect the high divine truths. It behoves the leaders of both the communi* 
ties, therefore, to seriously consider the religious aspect of the situation and 
to find out a workable formula in practice to avoid the outbursts of religious 
passion and consequent communal disturbances.” 

The Non*Brahmin Movement. 

Turning to the Non*Brahmin movement the Rao Bahadur pointed out 
” The assertion of individual rights is always welcome but higher social duty 
demands that the assertion of the right or its exercise need not bo expressed 
in an offensive tone or manner. Further, the recognition of this right must 
be free from feelings of hatred and animosity. The Non-Brahmin agita* 
tion set on foot in some places assumes form which is distasteful and 
offensive and instead of winning public applause alienates public apprecia- 
tion and sympathy. My earnest appeal to those who are leading this 
agitation is that they should guide its course so inoffensively and decently 
that it engenders no feeling of hatred, annoyance or disrespect towards the 
Brahmins, as a class.” 

Election of the President. 

Sir Chimanlal SITALVAD then proposed Sir Sivaswami Aiyar to take 
the chair. In doing so he said, since they separated from the Congress nine 
years ago the Liberals had demonstrated their usefulness in forming a 
separate organisation during these nine years. Though misrepresented, 
maligned, and abused the Liberal Party had pursued its principles and 
followed what it thought to bo right in the real interest of the country and 
it was gratifying that slowly hxxt surely the country was coming to realise 
that real salvation lay in following the principle advocated by the Liberal 
Party and not in following the claptrap of the people who promised Swaraj 
in a year or a month by plying the Charka and following the doctrines of 
civil disobedience and non-co-operation. The recent elections had also 
afforded them considerable encouragement and he instanced the overwhelm 
ming majorities secured by many of the adherents of the Liberal creed. 
He urg^ that the Liberal Party should be more active throughout the year 
in preaching its creed and it was sure to find more supporters. It only 
required steadfast working and firm belief in their principles to make them 
acceptable to the general population. Sir Chimanlal then referred to the 
large administrative experience of Sir Sivaswami, his work in connection 
with the Muddiman Committee and his high political sense and commanded 
him to take the chair. 
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Mr. C. T» CHINTAMANIi ii geoonding the eleotion of Sir Sivaswami to 
the chair, said that during the eight years sinoe the old Congressmen deemed 
it necessary to separata themselves from that organisation and form a Liberal 
Party, there was none more uniformly loyal and faithful to the principles of 
the party and more constantly helpful to everyone connected with the party 
than Sir Sivaswami. He remembered his highly instructive Presidential 
Speech at Calcutta in 1919 and few at that time hoped that the Liberal Party 
would survive so long in spite of its numerical weakness. What change in 
public feeling had taken place since in their favour and what useful work 
they had been able to do was due in no small extent to Sir Sivaswami, 
lawyer, educationist, scholar, upright statesman, and patriot whom they 
claimed not only as a leader, but as a teacher. This year the Liberal Federa- 
tion met in circumstances more critical ; speaking with reference to its own 
internal affairs, than hitherto, and they required the help of a politician of 
great foresight and insight to give them a sagacious lead. 

Mr. Jatindranath BASU, in supporting, said that Sir Sivaswami Aiyar 
had been all bis life a great worker in India's national progress, having 
particular interest in the military organisation of the country for which India 
bad been depending on an alien power. It was fortunate that they had Sir 
Sivaswami to lead their deliberations at this their critical stage. 

After Mr. Pandit had also supported the election of Sir Sivaswami the 
proposition was carried with acclamation. 

The Presidential Address. 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyar then rose to deliver his long Presidential Address. 
The following are some of the important extracts from his speech 
Liberal and Swarajist Creeds. 

Let us now turn our eyes to the position of our own party. From the very moment 
of the inauguration of the reforms we adopted the view that, while the reforms fell short 
of our expectations and were defective in many respects, they marked a substantial step 
in advance of the previous state of things and that we were bound to work the reforms 
for what they are worth. The reforms opened to us new opportunities for useful con- 
structive work and we felt we were not justified in throwing them away in a fit of 
sulkiness. There were imperfections inherent in the very structure of the scheme of the 
Act. There were difficulties created by the rules framed under the net and by the manner 
in which they were worked by the Governore. There were also difficulties created by (he 
exceptional financial stringency which prevailed during the first term of the Legislative 
Councils. In spite of all these impediments we resolved to work the reforms in a spirit 
of co-operation with the Government. We were prepared to demonstrate our fitness for 
further advance by the success with which we could work the constitution. The goal of 
political parties in India is no doubt the same, but there are only two ways of attaining 
ft— either with the consent of the British nation and Parliament or against their wishes 
and by force of arms. The latter method is So obviously impossible that no party in India 
has advocated it. But, as a substitute for a revolution by force of arms, the weapon of 
non-violent non-co-operation has been suggested. From the beginning we pointed out 
the dangers of the policy of non-co-operation and the difficulty of maintaining non-violence. 
The numerous outbreaks of violence that followed the inauguration of this policy have 
abundantly justified our warning. The enquiry made by the Congress Committee showed 
that the country was not prepared • for mass civil disobedience. • The policy of non-co- 
operation originally included the boycott of councils as well as schools and law courts. 
The boycott was a complete failure and the Swarajist party was then started with the 
object of wrecking the councils from inside. The poliny was adopted against Mr. 
Gandhi's own advice and soon found to be impracticable. The Government of India Act 
has been framed with sufficient foresight to provide against all dead-locks which may be 
created by would-be wreckers and the Swarajist party has learned how impossible it is to 
wreck the constitution or bring the machinery of administration to a standstilL . 
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Bwanjitt Fallnre. 

The leader of the Swarajist party was obliged to oonfess during the last Delhi Beaiioa 
of the Assembly that the party had failed to achieve its object. He said that he had no 
farther use for show institations like the Assembly and that the least they could do to 
vindicate the honour and self-respect of the nation was to get out of them and go hack to 
the country for work. Ho said that in the country they would try to devise those 
sanctions which alone could impel any Government to grant the demands of the people. 
He hoped and trusted that the nation would give a suitable reply to the truoulent re- 
jection of their demands and would send them again in larger numbers with a stronger 
mandate and, God willing, with the sanction for ful Riling its aspirations and 
enforcement of its commands. It is perhaps not strange that show institutions 
have a great fascination for the Swarajists and that they have again decided to enter ^ 
the show-halls. The Swarajist party has not been returned in larger numbers ozoept 
in Madras. May we ask what new weapons the learned Pandit has forged and what 
sanction for enforcing the commands of the people or of the Swarajist party he 
has secured 7 The sanction which he darkly hinted at could only be the sanction of 
mass civil disobedience. We wonder whether the country has since the 8th of March, 1986, 
been secretly or openly prepared for mass civil disobedience and whether it is any more 
fit to resort to this weapon than it was when the Congress Committee submitted its 
report. Knowing, as the Swarajists must do, that the country is not; prepared to follow 
them in the stunt of civil disobedience, their talk of sanctions is meaningly and can 
only be sheer bluff. Many members of the Swarajist party cherish the belief that bluff 
may deceive the British people. But the British Government has been sufficiently long 
in this country to be able to distinguish between bluff and effective threats and pro- 
minent statesmen in the seats of authority have repeatedly warnod us that, while the 
British Parliament would be willing to carry out its promises, it would never make any 
concessions to menaces or violence. 

Changes of the Congress Creed. 

The creed of the Congress party has undergone many changes. They have climbed 
down from their heights of non-co-operative aloofness to participation in the work of 
the councils. They have climbed down from a policy of uniform, continuous and consistent 
obstruction to a policy of supporting some at least of the measures for the benefit of 
the people. It is not however likely that the Swarajist party as a whole will abandon 
their infrnotuous policy and return from the barren wilderness to the paths of common 
sense and wisdom. 

The Revolt of the Responsivists. 

With the robust good sense and grip of actualities which is characteristic of the 
Maharashtra community, they have led a revolt against the fatuous policy of the Swarajist 
party and succeeded in forming the party of Responsive oo-operation. Wo welcome the 
formation of this party which has practically adopted our creed, though it has not joined 
ns and seems to fight shy of the name ** Liberal **. In what respects the creed of this 
party differs from ours and what its distinguishing characteristics arc, I have not snoceeded 
in ascertaining. But I prefer to dwell upon the large measure of agreement between tbeir 
views and ours rather than upon any differences. All honour to the loaders of this 
revolt and I offer my felicitations to Mr. Kelkar, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Aney and other 
leaders on the conspicuous success which has attendni rheir efforts. The formation of the 
Responsive Go-operation party is really a triumph of the principles for which the Liberal 
party has all along stood. 

It is an irony of fate that, while the principles for which the Liberal party has 
stood have been slowly gaining recognition, the party itself should have fallen into dis- 
favour with the people. But the explanation is not far to seek. In the first place, the 
policy of moderation does not appeal to the popular mind in the same way as a policy 
of extremist. A member of the Moderate or Liberal party, who is prepared to look at 
the different sides of a question and make allowances for them all, can never indulge in 
the same sweeping statements and denunciations, as a member of a party which refuses 
to look at the other side of the question or face realities and is prepared to recommend 
short-ents, however dangerous, to the end in view. The Liberal party cannot possibly 
make speeions promises of a millennium to be attained in months or weeks and can 
neither attribute all the evils under which the country is suffering to the foreign domi- 
nation nor refuse to recognise the benefits that the country has derived from the British 
connection. In the second place, the Congress party owes an immense portion of Ita 
prestige to its association with the personally of Mahatma Gandhi. They have exploited 
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hit inflneaoe to the utmost and profess to be followers of his impracticable construetiTre 
programme which a large number of them do not believe in. Witness, for Instance, the 
use of kbaddar on ceremonial oecassions and the borrowing of khaddar clothing just 
before entering meetings of Congress Committees. Again, the Swarajist party has had 
the advantage of the widespr^ organisation of the Congress and its prestige. Having 
entered the temple of non-co-operation as worshippers they have quietly dethroned the 
simple-minded ** Mohant ** who is satisfied with the nominal allegiance and lip-homage 
of its followers. We have also to contend against the odium which has been sedulously 
created in the country against all persons who co-operate with the Government in any 
measure. The action of the Government in enhancing the salt tax by certification led 
the people into the belief that a policy of co-operation with the Government had no 
effect in restraining the Government from unpopular legislation. And let me finally 
^ add an observation borne out by our experience of social psychology that parties bent 
upon destruction display far greater zeal and energy than parties interested in construc- 
tion or conservation. It is no wonder that under all these difiScnlties our party fell into 
disfavour with the people. We shared the unpopularity of the Government and got no 
credit for our achievements in the first term of the Legislative Assembly and Councils. 

Our party lost heart and failed to cope with the situation. Our lack of enthusiasm 
and our woe-begone sense of despair are responsible for the present plight of our party. 
Parties with vastly larger funds and followers and far more efficient organisation like 
the Liberal party in England have suffered greater disasters. But, firmly convinced as 
we are of the soundness of our principles, we may with confidence look forward to a 
brighter day for the party of constitutionalism, by whatever name it may be called. 
Our party has had no occasion to revise its creed and is the only party in the country 
which has been throughout consistent in its principles. The fact that an influential 
section of the Congress has adopted the creed of Responsive co-operation is the best proof 
of the soundness of our creed. The dangers that we predicted as the result of a policy 
of non-co-operation have been raised. Beyond producing a spirit of distrust in the 
sincerity and intentions of the Government and beyond weakening the sense of respect 
for law and order, the policy of the Congress party has been barren of any results whether 
by way of constructive or destructive work. It passes my comprehension that men of 
light and leading like many of those who are members of the Swarajist party could still 
believe in the efficacy of their methods of attainment of Swaraj. 

The Conditions of Further Advance. 

Now that the time for the appointment of the Statutory Commission is approahing, 
it is to our interest to prove our fulfilment of the conditions of advance laid down in the 
preamble of the Government of India Act and in the speeches of British statesmen from 
time to time. Our Swarajist friends appeal to the doctrine of self-determination and ask 
what right one nation has to judge of the fitness or otherwise of another nation for 
responsible Government. Whatever may be the justice of this contention in the abstract, 
there is no wisdom in refusing to face hard facts. The British Government is ruling 
over the country and has no intention of leaving it, unless the Parliament is satisfied that 
the conditions imposed have been fulfilled. The British Government is the master of 
the situation and is not prepared to yield to any threats. The Congress party wished to 
make the position as hot and uncomfortable for the Government as possible so that they 
might yield to our demands and they have admittedly failed. There is a dictum of Hindu 
Law that facts cannot be altered by a hundred texts. To refuse to recognise the stern 
logic of facts may be a heroic pose but is not consistent with common sense. It would 
be not merely a peaceful but an easier road to the attainment of Swaraj to so shape our 
policy that we shall be able to satisfy the Statutory Commission that we have fulfilled our 
part of the bargain. 

So far as we can judge from the utterances of British statesmen, the main point 
upon which they desire to be satisfied is our willingness to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in working the reforms introduced in 1931. It is laid down in the preamble of the 
Government of India Act that the action of Parliament must be guided by the co-operation 
received from those on whom new opportunities for service will be conferred and by the 
extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility. 
The Commission to be appointed under the Statute will be charged with the duty of 
inquiring into the working of this system of Government and reporting whether and to 
what extent it is desirable to establish the principle of responsible Government or to 
extend, modify or restrict the degree of responsible Government existing at the time. We 
have from time to time pressed for the acceleration of the appointment of the Statutory 
Comminion. Signs axe not wanting of a disposition on the part of British statesmen to 
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ad^anoe the appointment of the Gommiision. One can see a marked change in their 
utteranoeB and a tone of greater willingness to appoint the Commission earlier. From the 
point of view of those who consider that India has been and is aln^ady fit fpr responsible 
Government, the delay on the part of the Government in yielding to our demands lor 
reconsideration and further advance is held to justify a suspicion of their intentions. 

Let ns, however, look at the other side of the shield and put ourselves for a moment 
in the position of the British statesmen. In the very first year of its ezistenoOi a 
resolution was moved in the Indian Legislative Assembly for the establishment of 
autonomy in the provinces and the introduction of responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment. Eventually, it was passed in an amended form requesting the communication to 
the Secretary of State of the view of the Assembly that the progress made by India in > 
the path of responsible Government warranted a re-examination and revision of the 
constitution at an earlier date than 1929. May it not be said with some show of reason 
that the resolution was premature and nwd we wonder at the reply of Lord Peel that 
the new machinery had still to be tried in its working and that the merits and capabili- 
ties of the electorates had not been tested by time and experience 7 A resolution was again 
moved in 1929 by Dr. Gour and iu 1924 a resolution was passed on the motion of 
Diwan Bahadur Bangachariar recommending the early revision of the Government of 
India Act. 

While these resolutions show that the Legislative Assembly (^v.l not relax its efforts 
to secure a revision of the constitution, the view of English politicians that these attempts 
were premature or indicated impatience cannot be regarded as unnatural or as indicating 
an intention on their ()art not to honour the promises of the Parliament. When the Labour 
party which is the most friendly to us came into power, the Premier, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, declared in his message to India that no party in Groat Britain would te 
cowed by threats of force or by policies designed to bring the Government to a stand- 
still. He urged upon all the best friends of India to come nearer to Britain rather than 
to stand apart and get at the reason and goodwill of the British. 

I now pass on to another difficulty pointed out as one of the hindrances to the 
attainment of responsible Government, viz., the control of the defence. The difficulty Is 
not one of our creation. It is the Government which is responsible for our present 
inability to take charge of the control of the defence of our country. It is only after the 
great war that the Government have professed any sympathy with the aspirations of 
Indians to enter the higher military ranks and their professions of sympathy have not yet 
been materially translated into practice. Even at the present moment, there is no evideuoe 
of any concern or desire on the part of Government to make this couatry self-suffloient 
in the constitution and organisation of its defensive forces. The British Government 
is quite alive to the value of the resources of India in man-power for the army but has 
no wish to utilise Indian talent for the officering of the Indian army in the same or 
even in any appreciable measure. Reforms in the direction of Indianisation are an 
uphill task even in the civil services of the administration bat they are far more so in 
the military services. No one, who is acquainted with the long delays of the Government 
of India and of the Imperial Government in arriving at a decision on proposals relating 
to the training of the people for defence, will wonder at the popular dissatisfaclioa there- 
by caused. The Report of the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces Committee was submited 
to the Government in the beginning of last year and the orders of the Secretary of Slate 
are still awaited. The establishment of an Indian Sandhurst at an early date was recom- 
mended to the Government so far back as 1921. It was only in 1926 that the Government 
was prepared to take action even to the extent of appointing a committee to consider 
the Bubiect. The Skeen Committee is said to have just concluded its labours and submitted 
its report to the Government of India. How many months or even years the Imperial 
Government will take to pass orders on the subject we cannot forecast. All the more 
important resolutions of the Assembly with regard to the Indianisation of the Army 
have either not been carried out yet, or been refused. Though the Air Force will play 
the most important role in future warfare its doors are closed against us as in other 
important branches of the army. The scheme of a Royal Indian Navy is in a process of 
slow embryonic development. 

The Real Reasons. 

While we cannot acquit the Government of blame for our past helplessness in tbe 
matter of defence, it is not difficult to understand tbe reasons for their unwillingness to 
embark on any considerable scheme of Indianisation. The Government cannot com- 
Dletely get rid of the old notion that India must be kept by tbe sword not in tbe sense of 
being^iulminiBtered by a system of martial law, bat in the sense that the maintenance of 
British Bnle mast in the last resort depend not upon tbe civil administrator bat open the 
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oontrol of the army. Britain does not mind experiments in the sphere of civil administra- 
tion, so long as she keeps the army in her control. They feel they cannot aiford to Indianise 
the army, because they do not feel sere what its reactions will be on the maintenance of 
the British ascendancy or connection. It is this lack of faith in the loyalty of India to the 
British Empire that is really the underlying motive of the attitude of the Government. 
There are other reasons also which have no little inflnenee upon the policy of the Imperial 
Government, though we cannot be expected to sympathise in or attach any weight to 
them. I may here quote an extract from Sir Valentine Gbirol's book on ‘ India \ It is 
observed by that fair-minded writer : 

** Though the army department may wish now to approach it (question of Indianisa- 
tion) chiefly from the point of view of military effloien(^, it has to reckon with the strong 
racial objections of British officers to being placed in the position of ever having to take 
orders from Indian officers. Nor can one ignore the danger of personal friction between 
the British and the Indian officers with their very different outlook and social habits if 
they are made to rub shoulders in a common mess-room. But the feeling goes deeper and 
experienced British Officers, not unnaturally proud of the confidence and even personal 
affection of their native officers as well as their men, are found to declare that the English- 
man's prestige with the native troops themselves will be gone, if they are ever placed 
under other than British command. Indians whom education has trained to modern 
standards of self-respect resent deeply such a stigma of racial inferiority." 

British statesmen have often acknowledged in the past and are now in the habit of 
proclaiming that they hold India as trustees for the people. Is it unreasonable to ask 
whether our self-constituted trustees have ever displayed any consciousness of an obliga- 
tion to hand over to the people the army which is being maintained at their expense or to 
train their '*oestniB qus trusteut '* to officer and control their military establishment. 
The Government of India Act declares the policy of Parliament to be to provide for the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the Indian administration. This would 
certainly include the military as well as the civil branches of the administration. If the 
British Government as our trustees have made no attempt to prepare us for our responsi- 
bility for the defence of our country, it is necessary in our interest and for the credit of 
our trustees that we should press them to declare and affirm explicitly the goal of their 
military policy in India and to frame a suitable scheme of Indianisation to enable us to 
reach the goal within a generation at least. 

Concluding Sir Sivaswamy said : 

Our Belations to other Parties. 

The public is often impatient at the existence of a number of parties in the country 
and believes that if they could all bo merged into one and unite their forces, it will be 
easier to attain the national goal. They are disposed to curse the party politicians and 
to attribute motives of personal glorification or aggrandizement to them. There are other 
countries also where new parties have been formed for the purpose of attracting notoriety 
to the leaders or gratifying their ambition of self-advancement^ While the multiplication 
of parties for such purposes deserves to be deprecated, the existence of vital differences 
of opinion in matters of principle cannot be ignored. The Buppression of such differences 
in the interests of artificial unity is injurioas to the honesty of public life. All artificial 
unity must share the inevitable fate of bunkam. While it is not possible for the 
Liberal party to sacrifice its convictions or merge itself in any party which differs in 
essential principles, we are prepared to co-operate with the members of other parties, 
wherever it is possible for us to do so on particular questions. It is in that spirit that Mr. 
Chintamani made gallant efforts in 1925 to bring about a coalition. The failure of his 
efforts was due to no fault of ours. It will be our duty and our policy to co-operate with 
any and every party in all questions where we can see eye to eye with them. 

The Work Before Ua, 

The oriental has often been accused by Western nations of a tendency to fitful work. 
There is some truth in this charge. We have our fits of feverish Excitement and our fits 
of apathy and depression. One of the virtues we have to learn from Englishmen is that 
of dogg^ perseverance and steady work. Our energies are like our mountain streams, 
at times flowing io torrents but more (fften drying up. Our energies have to be dammed 
up and directed into a steady perennial stream flowing not over the rocky beds of non-co- 
operation and indiscriminate obstruction, but over the fertile and promising fidds of con- 
structive constitutional work and social welfare that remain neglected. Another virtue 
we have to learn from the Englishman is what has been described as the ‘committee 
aenae.' 1 will give yon one illustration of the lack of it. When the enhancement of l^e 
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Mlt tftx to mAke up the deficit in the budget came before the Aseembly, lome of at tag* 
getted A diftribution of the burden under other heade alto, like inoome-taz and ouatooit, 
Wc had an informal representative conference of the memberi of the Astembij and. after 
an excited dironttion for three hours during which the Bombay men would not hear of 
an addition to inoome-taz and the Calcutta men would not hear of an addition to the 
customs duties, we parted without arriving at any agreement and the enhancement 
proposed by the Government was carried. Let us resolve upon constructive work in the 
councils of the country and let us rcilise that with the increasing remission of provincial 
contributions more funds will be released for such work. In the field of education, co- 
operation and social reform, there is a vast field of useful work which demands our atten- 
tion and our energies : The Liberal party in particular has yet to learn the virtues of 
organisation, of self-sacrifice, personal, pecuniary or both, and of sustained work from 
day to day and from year to year. Let us not allow our souls to be palsied by despair 
but work with a courage which will quail before no obstacle and a sturdy optimism 
which will endure any reverse or disappointment and success is bound to crown our 
efforts for the welfare and progress of our fatherlami. 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

SECOND DAY— THE 28TH DECEMBER 1926. 

I . — M u I d e ( of S. Shiadhanand. 

The National Liberal Federation resumed its session on the next day 
the 2bth December and proceeded with resolutions. The first resolution put 
from the chair and passed in silence, the audience staiidiugi recorded the 
sense of horror at the murder of Swami Shradhanand aud the loss sustained 
by the country in the death of the great patriot, educationist aud religious 
and social reformer. Another resolution similarly inueed recorded the sense 
of regret at the death of Sir Krishna Gupta, N. M. Samarth, Rao Bahadur 
W. B. Dhoble and others. 

2. — Ind iane Abroad. 

The next resolution expressing the earnest hope that the Conference 
between the Delegates of ths Gtovemmeut of India and South Africa might 
result in the repeal of the Colour Bar legisiatioo and seeuring for the Indian 
settlers free and full citizenship rights and urging that Indians settled in 
any part of the Empire should bo aceorded the rightful position as equal 
sulgeote of the King was proposed by Mr. Vonkatesh Narain Tewari. 
The mover after enumerating disabilities said that by these annual pro* 
tests they could at least show that they were not partie# to the iniquities 
under which Indians abroad wore suffering. 

Mr. V. N. Dosbpende, in seconding, said the real cause of tne 
trouble was that Britishers in the Colonies looked upon Indians m an 
inferior race. There could be no bargaining for their natural rights. They 
must have them ami hoped the Round Table Conference would bo able to 
solve the question. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

44 
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3.->Relea«e of Bengal Detenues. 

Bao Bahadur Jayavant moved a resolution to the effect that the 
Liberal Federation strongly reiterates its protest against the continued deten- 
tion of many persons in Bengal under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
1926 and urges that they should be either set free or tried under ordinary 
criminal law. The Federation again urges the repeal of the said Act as well 
as of the Deportation regulations of 1818> 1819 and 1827. The mover said 
that since Ais iniquitous measure came on the statute book» the whole of 
India opposed it and urged for its repeal. The measure was a disgrace to 
India and should be repealed at once. The opposition to it had not died 
down as wrongly stated in the moral and material progress of India issued 
by the Home Department but would continue as long as they were there. 
He urged that the ]fongal internees should either be set free or tried in law 
courts. 

Mr. Jatindranath Basui in seconding the resolution, said that the British 
nation claimed to be the most advanced and democratic nation imbued with 
a high sense of justice with a most advanced system of administration, but 
looking at these legislative enactments it seemed that India instead of pro- 
gressing onwards was receding backwards. So many Bengalee youngmen to 
be kept interned without trial on the information of subordinate police 
officers was a disgrace to the British administration in India. If the British 
Government in India had given even small attention to public health and 
material interest of Bengal than they were giving to the revolutionary 
movement which was confined to a very small section of the population' then 
there would have been no such movement at all. He hoped that the 
Government would show greater statesmanship by releasing the internees. 

Mr. Digbe, supporting tho resolution, said that every province in India 
felt keenly on the subiect. Belease of the Bengal internees would go a great 
way to pacify the political atmosphere of the country. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

4. — Separation of Judiciary and Executive. 

The next resolution urging immediate and complete separation of judi- 
cial and executive functions and services moved by Mr. D. G. Dalvi. 
seconded by Babu Surendranath Varma and supported by Mr. V. M. Kelker of 
Nagpur was carried. 

5. — Hindu-Muslim Relations. 

The next resolution on Hindu-Muslim relations was moved by Sir 
Chimanlal SETALVAD. The resolution ran thus : — 

The National Liberal Federation^of India deplores the estrangement of Hindu- Mnslim 
relations, exhorts both communities to make earnest and sustained efforts to bring about 
better understanding and urges the Government to see that law is enforced with firmness 
and strict impartiality in all matters likely to engender communal friction.*' 

Sir Chimanlal, in moving the resolution, said that it was a very important 
matter that all public men in all public institutions had to deal with and 
unless some method was devised to remove the present undesirable tension 
between the two great communities all their hopes of placing India in her 
proper position among the nations and of political advancement were doomed 
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to failare. The country divided as at present and the two oomnunities full 
of distrust of^ each other could never expect to attain sell*Gk>veminent« 
Already the Hindu*Muslim division had no doubt been very much exploited 
by the enemy of ^ the ^ country to keep them baok» but it was at the same 
time no use minimising its importance. The speaker then went on giving 
the causes that had led to the present undesirable state of things. He 
deplored the conspicuous absence of Mussalmans from their political gather* 
ings of Iate» both Liberal Federation and National Congress sessions. They 
had of late begun to regard that they must have their own separate political 
organisations and their interests to be separately guarded though in their 
organisations they do nothing different. They make the same demands lor 
political advancement of the country. What was behind this distrust of 
each other 1 According to the speaker* the reasons that had engendered 
distrust were more political than religious and did not appear to be real. 
He declared that their Hindu leader* Mr. Gandhi* was primarily responsible 
for the present state of distrust. It was due to one of the man^' Himalayan 
mistakes committed by the Mahatma that be chose to mix religion with 
politics. It was he who dragged in the Ehilafat politicians and it was he 
who encouraged Mahomedans to look to the affairs of other countries as 
matters more than their immediate interests as citizens of the Indian Empire. 
However, the fact remains that the interests of Mahomedans in India are 
Indian. They suffer under the same disabilities and their interests are 
absolutely identical. It behoved the leaders of the two communities to 
remove this feeling of distrust instead of emphasising the differences. He 
deplored the speech of Sir Abdur Rahim at Aligarh last year. Nothing is 
gained by emphasising the differences but real statesmanship lay in trying 
to bring both the communities together. He also deplored any utterances of 
Hindu leaders that might tend to irritate the feelings of Mahomedans in 
respect of Suddhi and Sangathan movements though, in the speaker's 
opinion* they were legitimate movements. Sir Chimanlal appealed for a 
common understanding by removing the apprehension of the Muslims being 
swamped in any political arrangement about the administration of the 
country by a give and take policy. 

Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMANI* in seconding the resolution, made a feeling 
speech in the course of which he said it would be more than a platitude if 
he was to enlarge upon the information on the estrangement of relations 
between the two communities. Two years ago* the Unity Conference was held 
in Delhi on the initiative of the then President of the Congress and the late 
lamented Swami Shraddhanand and was attended by prominent representa- 
tives of all communities. That Conference lasted for nearly a week and 
amply dealt with the various points of disagreement. The Conference left 
out purely political questions of communal representation in public bodies 
and public services. The speaker was also going to leave out that aspect 
of the problem. The conclusions arrived at the Delhi Conference were 
reasonable and even the Liberal Federation bad given its coiisent. It was 
a thousand pities that no success had attended those efforts. 'Ke pcmition 
now was peculiar in Northern India, including Bengal. This question agitated 
more the public mind than music before the Mosque during the last year 
cr so. If the relations between the two communities to-day to all appear- 
ances were more unfortunate than they were in the recent past the rea^ 
for this situation is to be found in the manner in which the newfangled 
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demsod of the Muslims to stop music before mosques at all times had been 
dealt with by those in authority. The resolution before the meeting urges 
the Government to see that law is enforced with firmness and strict impar* 
tiality in all matters which tended to communal friction. The clause he said 
had been in the resolution for good and sufficient reasons. Calcutta delegates 
and those from U. P. would be able to testify that the attitude of adminis* 
trative authorities in dealing with such questions left a great deal to be 
desired. He then referred to the situation in the United Provinces and 
particularly the Kamlila procession incident at Allahabad where the District 
Magistrate sought to enforce unprecedented restrictions upon the liberty of the 
Hindu community to take out the time-honoured procession. The District 
Magistrate gave out that he would not allow the procession to be taken out 
unless the Ramlila Committee agreed to take out the procession at hours 
which would not conflict with prayers in any Mosques situated on public 
roads. When it was pointed that the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council had laid down that it was the civil right of the citizens to take out such 
processions subject only to the duty of the Magistrate to make such regulations 
as in his judgment were necessary for the preservation of public peace, the 
only reply forthcoming from the Magistrate was that Mussalmans were 
the most generous and that they did not object to music before all 
Mosques except two and that Hindus, on the other hand, were not prepared 
to make any concession to Mussalmans. 

Mr. Chintamani then referred to similar highhanded acts of the Magis- 
tracy at Aligarh and Etawa and asked if it was worthy of the Government 
which prided itself upon the establishment of British rule in this country 
and put forward as its main justification for its continued existence here 
as the dominant party that it was an impartial arbitrator to keep the peace 
between warring Hindus and Mahomedans to fail in such a deplorable manner t 

The speaker then referred to the memorable speech of Lord Irwin at 
the Chelmsford Club which inspired them with noble thoughts and assured 
them that Government Officers in circumstances of exceptional difficulty 
tried their best and successfully to act with impartiality to prevent or to 
minimise disturbances. He did not balance the Viceroy for having spoken 
thus in his first year s regime, but since then attempts had been made to 
impress on His Excellency that he should no longer be content with what 
provincial Governments might tell him but that it was at least possible that 
there are some circumstances when the Viceroy should have made impar- 
tial and independent enquiries and tried to arrive at the truth. In this 
resolution the Government were asked to see that the law was strictly enforced 
with impartiality. He was personally of opinion that they were on strong 
grounds in making the accusation against some of the local Government 
officials. He next referred to the fojeswari procession in Calcutta and 
opinqd that the order was so manifestly unfair that Hindu leaders who 
always kept aloof from affairs with all reluctance deemed it essential to 
protest against the Government. In the United Provinces he declared the 
Government were simply immovable. Hindus of Allahabad asked the local 
Government not to give an ex-parte judgment but to institute an enquiry 
and the reply was that no enquiry was wanted. In Delhi, Muslims were 
given permission to^ take out the sacrificial cow in procession on the Bakrid 
day in spite of the Hindus’ protest. Even Sir Tqj Bahadur Sapru was con- 
strained to protest against such Government action. 
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Concluding, Mr. Chintamani said that the Liberal Party should oonsidor 
it the first duty to do everything in their power so far as opportunities 
opened to them to remove misunderstandings between the two oommunitiee 
but it was also a complement of the same duty that they must not hesitate 
to tell the Government what they thought of its part in the affairs in the past* 
Mr. Mainkar supported the resolution in Marathi which was then carried* 


6.— Co-operative Organisation and Army Indianiaation. 

The next resolution regarding the improvement of the condition of the 
people by measures of better organisation of the co-operative movement and 
free and universal education was moved by Mr. N. M. Joshi who emphasised 
the importance of the work among the masses. He was supported by 
Messrs. Partbasaratbi Iyengar, Dalip Mansingh and B. K. Satarkar. 

Pandit Hii*daynath Kunzru moved that the Government should make an 
explicit declaration defining the goal of British policy to l>e the making of 
India self-sufficient in the matter of defence within a reasonable short 
period and the Government should take effective steps towards the Indian!* 
sation of the Army. The establishment of an Indian Sandhurst and reduction 
of military expenditure were points emphasised by the mover. He was 
supported by Messrs. J. N. Basu and M. B. Marathe. 

Both the resolutions were passed and the Federation adjourned till 
next day. 


THIRD DAY— THE 29TH DECEMBER 1 926. 

The third day’s session of the National Liberal Federation of India was 
resumed at 1-30 in the afternoon. 


7. C. P. Land Revenue Enhancement. 


Rao Bahadur K. V. Brahma moved an emphatic protest against the 
Central Provinces Government in giving effect to the euhancem^t of land 
revenue assessment in some talukas against the opinion of the Berar Legis* 
iative Committee and even without the Government of India s sanction to 
the principles of the assessment as required by the Joint Select Committee 
of the two Houses of Parliament and recommending that the collection 
should be suspended till the necessary legislation was pwsed with the 
approval of the Berar people. The mover urged that taxation ehould d<^ 
be based on what was just. He urged that the Government of India should 
discharge its trust by taking the people of Berar into confidence iii fixing the 


principles of assessment. . , , . « • 

Bao Bahadur MahiyAnii in seconding, said that Berar was in a petmliar 
position being neither British nor in the Nizam s Dominions. It had no 
legislative Council of its own and was helpless. In support of the resolution, 
he pointed out that agricultural indebtedness in Berar was increwing rapidly 
and it was impossible for agriculturists to bear the burden of the enhanced 

*****Eao*^Behadur Khare, Messrs. Namdeo Rao, Patil and others supported 
the resolution which was carried. 
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8. — Propaganda Work. 

The next resolution emphasising the urgent necessity of educating the 
electorate and calling upon the Liberal Associations to take up the work of 
organisation was moved by Rao Bahadur Kale of Satara and seconded by 
Messrs. Oadre* Deshpande. Altekar and M. B. Marathe from Belgaum and 
was carried. The two last named speakers made eloquent appeal for funds 
for propaganda and it was announced amidst cheers that Mr. Venkatesb S. 
Mudholkar of Akola who professed Swarajist faith so long had joined the 
Liberal League and had contributed Bs. 101 towards its propaganda funds. 

9. — I n d i a n i 8 a t i o n of the Services. 

Rao Bahadur Mahajani then moved : 

** The National Liberal Federation is of opinion, (1) that there should be rapid India- 
nisation of all superior civil services ; (2) that principles and conditions of recruitment 
for all such services should vest in the Government of India ; (3) that actual recruitment 
should be made by an Independent statntory body like the Civil Service Commissioners 
in England, and (4) that direct recruitment should be by means of examination and not 
of nomination by Government.’* 

In moving the above resolution Rao Bahadur Mahajani said that com- 
munal representation was detrimental to public interests and that recruitment 
to higher services should be made by holding competitive examinations and 
not by Government nomination. 

Rao Bahadur Dr. C. B. Rama Rao of Bangalore, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, narrated his experience in the medical service regarding the disabilities 
of Indians and the injustice they suffer from. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. S. G. Vaze and carried. 

10. — Revision of the Indian Constitution. 

Sir Moropant Joshi next moved : — 

“ The Federation reiterates its conviction of the necessity of revision of the present 
constitution of the Central and Provincial Governments on the following lines : — 

1. India should be accorded the same status as the Dominions. 

2, Except in respect of foreign and political affairs and of the defence of the country 
for a transitory period, the Secretary of State in relation to the Government of India 
should occupy a position analogous to that of the Secretary of State for Colonies in re- 
lation to Dominions. 

8. The Council of the Secretary of State for India should be abolished. 

4. The superintendence, direction and control of revenues and administration of 
British India should be vested in His Excelleney the Governor-General in Council. 

6. While for the transitory period Bis Excellency the Governor-General should 
remain responsible to His Majesty’s Government and British Parliament for the foreign 
and political relations of the Government of India and for the defence ef the country, 
His Excellency the Governor-General in Council should be responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly in the whole sphere of internal civil administration. 

6. Provincial Governments should be responsible to the respective Legislative Coun- 
cils and Governors should bo constitutional Governors. 

7. Indians should be trained for and freely admitted to all arms of defence and such 
financial provision should be made for their training as the Legislative Assembly may 
decide. 

8. The Legislative Assembly and Legislative Councils should be wholly elected 
bodies with due provision for the protection of the rights of important minorities.” 

Sir Moropant JOSHI, in moving the resolution, said that the general 
principles which had been found capable of being worked properly had been 
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imt as a basis of recommendation to the Gtovernment. Now that the Stato* 
tory Commission was coming to India later t|ian it ought to have come and 
after six years of vain regrets and methods found anworkable> they had 
come back to their old principles. He was proud to belong to the Liberal 
Party which kept its mentd attitude undisturbed^ though the whole country 
WM pr^tioally upset. Though they did not claim credit for inspiring others 
with liberal methods, they kept up an ideal to which everbody now found 
it necessary to conform. That was why they valued Liberalism. From the 
very beginning they asked for Dominion Status. Those who did not agree 
with them reviled them for not asking for Swaraj. The speaker wanted to 
nail the lie to the counter. The Liberals expressed joy when the Reforms 
were introduced for complete acceptance by the Government of the country 
of the change from autocracy to democracy and admission of the principle. 
They declared even then that that was not enough. From the beginning the 
Congress and the Liberal leaders had this idea of Dominion Status and 
nothing else. Daring the last six years of experimeivi, the Liberal Party 
had done eminent service which would be remembered and had been telling 
the Government that the Reforms conceded were not enough. They 
agreed to work them in the spirit in which they were given and proved 
themselves fit to work them. After the working had shown that the Reforms 
given would not meet their aspirations and would not be for good Govern* 
ment which it should be, they had shown that it was not what Indians wanted. 
He reminded the critics that the value of Liberalism lay in the manner in 
which the banner was kept flying and the mental equilibrium kept intact. 
Lord Birkenhead’s speech had borne him out that unless there was response 
and co-operation, no advancement was possible. That was the dictum of the 
rulers in spite of threats. Thus the condition was such that they were not in 
a position to wrest the power from the rulers, but only by a spirit of co- 
operation should they succeed. There were signs on the horizon that Lord 
Birkenhead was taking a favourable view of the matter. Everybody now felt 
that the Liberal methods were right. The Council elections had also demons- 
trated that responsivism was upheld by the intelligentsia of the country. 

Coming to the National Demand, be said it was no other than the 
Dominion Self Government put forward by the Legislative Assembly. If 
there was unanimity, the goal would be achieved soon. 

Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMANI, in seconding the resolution, said that 
the present constitution could be only worked with such difficulty and 
constant friction that neither eflScient administration nor contentment of the 
people could be secured by continuing it with all its defects. There being 
nothing sacrosanct in a date, he urged there should be no reluctance on the 
part of the British Parliament or the British public to undertake at an earlier 
date the examination of the defects revealed by the working of this system. 
It is first of all asked in the resolution that India should be accorded Domi- 
nion Status on the lines recently laid down by the Imperial Conference as a 
result of which statesmen like General Hertzog who had previously stood up 
for separation from British Empire went back to South Africa and told his 
fellow Boers that they need no longer be dissatisfied with their position within 
the British Empire. The position of India had been dismissed summarily. 
It was stated there that the Conference recognised India as the most import- 
ant part of the Empire. According to the Government of India Act 1919» 
‘’At present the Government of India lays down that the superintendenoo 
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and control of the revenue and the administration of British India shall have 
been in the hands of the Seoretaqr of State for India in Couneil/’ We are 
not satisfied with that position. We want that the controlling authority 
should be the Gk)vemment of India in India and not the distant Secretary 
of State, ignorant and irresponsible to the people of India : but in view of 
the conditions that exist, conditions for which we are not primarily responsible 
in view of the circumstances that we are not ready at the present moment and 
cannot be prepared for the military defence of the country, and in view of 
the complicating fact of the position of Indian States in India, we make the 
reservation that for the transitory period in respect of the foreign and poli- 
tical affairs and the defence of the country the Oovernor-Qeneral shall retain 
his responsibility to His Majesty’s Government and to the British Parliament. 
Dyarchy that exists in the provincial Governments has compelled provincial 
Governments to be divided into two heads, reserved and transferred. 
We make no such recommendation with regard to the constitution of 
the Central Government We only say that the Governor should remain 
responsible to the Secretary of State for the administration of foreign, 
political and military for a transitory period. That the present position 
in the Central Government is highly unsatisfactory was admitted in 
anticipation by the distinguished authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report and it has been admitted, it may be indirectly and by implications 
but still admitted substantially and without doubt, by no less a responsible 
mao than Lord Irwin in his speech at Calcutta. His Excellency observed the 
sovereign defect of this constitution. Things should be as they are and from 
what we have known of the high character and the just-mindedness of Lord 
Irwin, I trust we may hope that if only our representatives in the Legislative 
Assembly give a good account of themselves, we shall find in His Excellency 
a warm friend and adherent. As regards Provincial Governments it is neces- 
sary in the interests of good administration for the uplift of the people that 
the present constitution of Provincial Governments should be amended with- 
out avoidable delay and no part of the scheme with regard to the province is 
more urgently needed than such a transformation of the position of the 
Governor as to make him a constitutional Governor and not an arbitary being 
that he at present is. This is the feature viz., the irresponsibility of the 
Governor of the revision, and that alone can be described as an outward revi- 
sion which will place the Governor in the same position in which Governors 
are in the Dominions. 

In the last clause of the resolution we have urged that the Legislative 
Assembly and the Legislative Councils should be wholly elected bodies. One 
need not labour the proposition that responsible Government is utterly incom- 
patible with the existence in the legislatures of members whose only consti- 
tuency is the Government House. If you want the Governors to be respon- 
sible to tht legislatures, you must have nothing less than that those legisla- 
tures should be representative of the country and should not be constituted 
so as to enable the Government always or frequently to hold the key so as to 
be in a position to determine the result of divisions. For such reasons, it is 
essential that the legislature should consist entirely of elected members. 

The question of the rights of important minorities is a matter which has 
received great consideration in the past and will need equal consideration in 
the future, 

conduding, he appealed to the Liberals to bear in mind that the 
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growth of the Hindu Muslim disagreements was being put forward as an 
almost invincible argument againt action at an earlier date in the desired 
direction. This being so» their efforts to minimise disagreements and promote 
good understanding and mutual confidence should be in proportion to the 
keenness of their desire to win self-Government at an early date. 

The resolution being further supported by Messrs. G. K. Gadgil and 
others was passed unanimously. 

Sir Moropant Joshi then proposed a vote of thanks to the Reception 
Committee and the President for having given them a wise guidance. 

President’s Concluding Speech. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, in reply, said that he was anxious about 
the success of the Federation. The Conference hiid been a success owing to 
the efforts of Rao Bahadur K. G. Damle. He thanked the volunteers for 
their arduous work. He was depressed by the unpopular iry of the party* 
but it was his joyful experience that there was much enthusiasm among the 
Liberals in Akola. He had no doubt about the future of the party. It 
stood for commonsense and constructive work. If the country returned to 
wisdom, it was due to the activities of the Liberals. He had great admi- 
ration for the Maharashtra community for steadfast work. They bad the 
virtue of perseverence. The Mahratta led the movement against the Mughals 
and the same spirit would be required to fight for Swarai. He said that Rao 
Bahadur Kale had impressed on them the necessity of educating the electo- 
rate. He hoped that Maharashtra would set an example to other provinces. 
Public spirit and wealth did not go together. Given the necessary aeal and 
enthusiasm, the public could be persuaded to their point of view. Want 
of success of the party was due to the failure to carry their work to the 
country. Propaganda work in all directions was, therefore* necessary. 

This concluded the President’s speech and the Federation was declared 
closed and the President was profusely garlanded amidst cheers. 
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SPECIAL SESSION OF THE 


All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

• GAUM ATI--THE 28TH DECEMBER 1926. 

The special session of the AIMndia Hindu Mahasabha sat on the 28th 
December in the evening in the Congress Pandal after the Congress had con- 
cluded its sessions. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya took the chair. The 
whole of the big Pandal was packed to its fullest capacity. A large 
number of village and hill-folk were present. The proceedings began with 
the Bande Mataram ” song.” 

C h a i I m a n ^ 8 Speech. 

Mr. Hem Chandra GOSWAMI, Chairman, Beception Committee in 
welcoming the delegates said : — 

” I consider it a proud privilege to accord a hearty welcome to the great 
leaders of thought in the Indian Empire to this ancient city of Pragjotishpur 
of hallowed memory standing on the ruins of an ancient civilization, as an- 
cient as the rocks you see around you. Although we have lost our indepen- 
dence only a hundred years ago, judging from our present state you can 
very well cry in astonishment * oh, how fallen, bow changed Our members 
are so few, being decimated every year by Malaria, Kalazar and other 
epidemic diseases and our resources so splendid having no trade, no com- 
merce, no industry to depend upon that. We really do not know how to 
give you a suitable reception. We are quite alive to our short-coming of 
not being able to look after your personal comforts as wo wished in the heart 
of our hearts, but, I assure you on behalf of the Reception Committee, that 
we have spared no pains to do our littlo best in the country. With these 
words 1 invito you gentlemen to deliberate on the future welfare of the 
Hindus as a nation. We have now arrived at such a initial moment in our 
national life that if you fail to put our heads together and devise the best 
means possible to consolidate tne Hindus of different provificos and formulate 
plans for a concerted action we are sure to perish at a no distant time. It 
will scarcely lead India in the path of progress if we devote our whole 
energy for its political salvation leaving aside all other activities to take 
care of themselves. The Hindus have now well high forgotten their noble 
tradition and the true mission of life. If we intend to live as a nation, as 
a progressive and vigorous nation, we must all combine casting aside all our 
petty provincial differences. Though the highest aim of Hinduism is the 
unification of all the diversities and to see unity in the midst of diversities, 
by the irony of fate we have acquired the knack of creating differences where 
there are none. 

“ Gentlemen, I now invite your attention to the following points (1) It 
is high time that we should organise a solid religious association for the 
whole of India having its branches in different provinces to advance the 
cases of Hindus and Hinduism. (2) Hinduism is said to be not a prose- 
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lytisiDg religion but in Assam the conversions of Animestio people is going on 
almost every day before our very nose. We should try our best to convert 
these people to our faith with the help of the religious heads. (3) We should 
try to uplift the depressed classes of India. (4) Hindu boys and girls should 
be taught physical culture so that they may defend themselves against their 
enemy. (B) To establish intei*provincial communications we should have a 
weekly paper in Hindi to propagate these ideas amongst the masses of the 
Hindus ; this will also facilitate the spreading of the knowledge of Hindi 
among them. 

Gentlemen, the Hon’ble President, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
has already done yoomen*s service to the Hindu nation by his earnest endea* 
vours to bring together the diverging forcos working iii the Hindu society. 
I mention with great pleasure the name of our illustrious countryman Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Dr. Moonjie and Swarai Satyananda and numerous others who 
are working in the same field. It is most gratifying to thfi Hindu mission 
under the guidance of Swamis Satyananda, Nagisananda and Kumar Bimalendu 
Rai and others who have already reclaimed over BOO families in the Garo Hills, 
Khasi Hills and Assam Valley. You know Babu Piyush Kanti Gbose of the 
* Amrita Bazar Patrika ’ to whose untiring zeal the Sammilani owes its origin 
is also a very powerful advocate of its cause. 1 am sure, there are many 
Viersons in different provinces vvho would help our cause. Our duty is to 
find out these persons and allot to thorn the proper share of their work. To 
organise such an association you could not have solectod a bettor place than 
this. Wo sat here under the feet of our mother Kamakhaya by whose grace 
we expect to attain our noble object. 1 welcome you goiitloinon most cordial!y» 
the members of the Hindu Malia Sammilani and delegates to Pandu over 
the mighty problem of the Hindu nation and find out their satisfactory 
solutions. 

“ You must have been shocked at the cruel nows of the tragic end of 
the great Hindu leader Swami Sradhananda brought about by a Moslem 
assassin. Though wo all deplore this dastardly murder wo must remember 
that this and such acts instead of damping our spirit should put us in mettle 
and goad us to more concerted work. 

Pt. Malaviya’e Addrees. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then came to the rostrum and delivered 
his extempore speech. Ho Bj*id that the great assembly mot under a great 
shadow of grief for the death ef Swarai Shradharianda, the greatest worker of 

the Hindu cause. . , . ^ 1 . 

Giving a brief history of the Swamis life Pt. Malaviya said that the 
Swami had sacrificed his all for the establishment of the Qurukula for the 
training of young men in national and social service. He had also courted 
imprisonment for the political struggle of the country. 

Continuing Pt. Malaviya said, “ Swami Shradhanand a was the pioneer 
of the Suddhi movement. It was he who really felt a^ut the desire of th^e 
Hindus who had once forsaken their religion and he inaugurated the Suddhi 
movement. Up to the last day of his life he thought for Suddhit sM 
Sangathan. But he was murdered by a cowardly assassin in his sick bad 
(shame, shame). The Swami was the martyr of the Hindu cause just as 
Teg Bahadur was the martyr of the Sikh, Because the Swami is dead the 
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Hindus should work out his work*-Suddhi and Sangaihan. The Swami neTor 
did wrong. Mussalmans oonvert people of other faiths to their own religion 
every day. It is, therefore, not improper for thh Hindus to do Suddhi 
work. I would like to emphasise that in his Suddhi and Sangathan work 
the Swami never followed the path of wrong. If the Muss^mans stop 
their Tabliq I would like to see the Hindus also give up their Suddhi. A 
resolution will be placed before you to fix a day for the Hindus all over 
the world to mourn over the death of the great man and pray for the 
peace of his soul. A proposal will also be made before you to start a 
memorial fund to commemorate the Swami's death. I hope you will 
accept the resolution and work up to it. Swami Shradhananda was a Congress 
worker and he never lagged behind in the fight for political freedom of 
the country. Following the ideal of the Swami every Hindu and Mussalman 
should take a solemn vow not to do any such act as may promote communal 
tension, either by writing or by speaking. 

*' Every Hindu knows that to create knowledge and the love of God 
the Hindu religion is a precious one. But it is very much regrettable that 
the Hindus have been losing their faith in the magnanimity of their religion. 
I think that every Hindu should help the Hindu Sabha by deed, word and 
thought. Arrangements should be made in every village for holding small 
religious congregation where the people of the village can go and attend the 
congregationid prayer. In this way we can bring more life into the Hindu 
race by instituting the religious feeling in their mind. 

** I have travelled from the Himalayas to Eumarika on the one side 
and from Karachi to Dibrugarh on the other, but sincerely speaking I have 
never seen the like of a simple and sincere people as the Assamese. Mis- 
sionaries have been converting hundreds of Hindus of the Garo, Ehasi and 
other hills. It is high time that the Hindus should keep those Hill tribes 
into their faith. 

The opium consumption is a very pernicious custom in Assam. Prea- 
chings should be done by ail to give up that bad and ruinous custom. If 
you can put a stop to this I shall deem my visit to Assam successful. I am 
really glad to meet Swami Gurumaru, the most influential religious preceptor. 
I hope you will do missionary work throughout Assam with Swami Gurumaru 
as your leader. You should try to start one Hindu Sabha and Eatha Sabha 
in every village and if you can do this, you will save the dying Hindu race 
from ruin. 

In conclusion Ft. Malaviya said : — It is high time also to eradicate 
the evils that have been sapping the life blood of the Hindus. We should 
stop early marriages, guard the helpless widows and the religious temples 
and take up cow protection work.” 


Resolutions. 

^ The^ following resolutions were taken up for discussion at the second 
day’s sitting of the Sabha on the 29th December, excepting resolution No. 1 
which was disposed of on the 1st day. All the resolutions were passed 
unanimously. 

1 . — L eto Swami Shraddhananda. 

** The Mahasabha expiesasB its abhorrence of the cowardly, cold-blooded and treaeher- 
onB ninider by a Mniialnian fanatic of the brave and noble patriot and an hononrale 
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leader of the Hioda commanity, Swami Shraddbanandaji, who bad oonaecrated bia life to 
tbe aereioe of the motberland in general and of the Hindu communitj in particular when 
be was lying in siokbed after an attack of aerious illness. While mourning the great loss 
caused by the death of tbe Swamiji, the Mabaaabha recalls with pride that he became a 
▼iotim to the pistol of the. assassin for no other reason than his honourable devotion to and 
dauntless courage in carrying on the sacred work of 6uddhi and Sangathan which he 
carried on with scrupulous fairness. Tbe Mahasabha offers its deep sympathy to sons and 
other relatives of the deceased in their sad bereavement. The Mahasabha calls upon every 
Hindn, wbereyer he or she may be, to show his or her grateful reverence for the Swamiji 
by offering Tilanjsli and prayers for him on Sunday the 9th January 19:17." 

^ • — S wami Shraddhanand Momorial. 

” The Mahasabha further resolves to raise a permanent endowment fund of Rs. 6 lakhs 
to be known as “ Swami Shraddhanand memorial " with a view to carry on the work 
of Suddhi and Sangathan and hereby calls upon everv Hindu, high and humble, to con- 
tribntc his quota to the fund and to send the amount to the Manager, I'unjab National 
Bank, at Delhi nr at any other branch of it. The Sahha also requests «' 7 ory Hindu orga- 
nisation to collect and remit contributions to this fund to the said i>i*nk at Delhi or to 
any other branch of it and to intimate the fact to the St^crclary, Hludu Mahasabha, Delhi. 

3 .—A n Appeal to Hindus. 

** The Mahasabha invites the attention of Hindus all over tbe country to the second 
object of tbe Sabha, namely the promotion of goodwill and friendly relations between 
Hindus and the followers of other faiths in this country and it appeals to them that while 
they should firmly promote by all legitimate and honourable means the objeots of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, namely tn organise and educate their co-religionists, to protect and 
promote their religious, cultural, social and, where necessary, political interests or to 
refrain from doing anything which may be reasonably calculaU^l to ret trd the growth of 
an united Indian nation or to give any reasonable ground for complaint to members of other 
communities inhabiting this country. 

4 P atuakhali Satyagraha. 

“ This Mahasabha expresses its sympathy with the suffering of the Hatyagrahls of 
Patuakbali who have been sent to jail for aiMterting in a peaceful manner their right of 
taking out processions with music on a public street. The Mahasabha trusts that the 
Hindus of other parts of India will lend every legitimate support to their brethren of 
Patuakbali to enable them to continue their Satyagraha until their right is fully vindica- 
ted and recognised. 

6.-Hindu Hill Tribes. 

** The Mahasabha draws the attention of the Hindu community to conversions of 
Hindu hill tribes to other faiths which has been going on on a large scale in Assam, Bihar, 
Chota Nagpur and other places as well as among Hindus of East Bengal resulting in 
deplorable decline of the Hindu population in the said areas. 

This Mahasabha appeals to Hindus to take a h sson from well-organised missionary 
efforts of Christians and Mossalmans and to organise and strengthen Hindu missions to 
cheek the tide of these conversions and to promote religious, social and economic advanao- 
ment of Hindus in those places. 

7.->Organi sation of Hindu Sabha in Aeaam. 

“ Resolved that steps be taken to organise Hindu sabhas in every district and sub* 
division of Assam to carry out the objects of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

8.— Special Saaaion at Hatdwar. 

•* Resolved that a special session of the Hindu Mahasabha be organised to be held at 
Hard war for purposes of propaganda during the coming Kumbha fair and an attempt ba 
made to enlist the co-operation of energetic and self-less sadbus and sanyasis to carry on 
the work of the Mahasabha throughout India.*' 



THIRTEENTH SESSION OF THE 


AII-I ndia Christian Conference 

MADRAS— THE 28TH DECEMBER 1926. 

The 13th All-India Conference of the Indian Christians commenced its 
sitting on December 28th in the Wesley College Hall, Madras under the 
presidency of Rai A. C. Mukerjee Bahadur. There was a large gathering of 
Indian Christians present including the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Devadoss and 
Mrs. Devadoss, the Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur R. N. Arokiasami Mudaliar, 
Mr. Arokiasami Mudaliar of Pondicheri, Dr. Asirvada Nadar, Prof. S, E, 
Ranganadham, Messrs. V. Chakkarai, P. Chenchiab, R. N. Danapal Mudaliar, 
K. W. Rama Rao, Balasingam Satya Nadar, J. E. Ilonsman, J. J. Hensman 
and Sivasubramaniam of Barigalore. 


Welcome Address. 

Dr. Asirvada Nadar, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed 
the gathering. In the course of his speech he said : — 

“ As you are all aware, the Montford Reforms are given to us from the 
year 1920, and from the beginning of their introduction an unhealthy communal 
feeling was aroused among the people resulting in communal hatred chiefly 
between Brahmins and non-Brahmin Hindus and sapped the national unity 
and strength. Our community has not actively joined any party and there 
has never been any fracas between Christians and non-Christians which, I 
think, is due to the fluid of peace and harmony running in the veins of 
Christians— our heritage. This year a healthy independent party — moderate 
nationalists — has come into existence and every one has great expectations 
from the party. Under the present reforms our community is given only 
five seats in the local Legislative Council, for the whole province which is 
divided into five groups for this purpose. Of these electorates one is mostly 
a Catholic, another is a Protestant and in the rest the number of Catholics is 
predominating. If therefore our Catholic brethren do not have forbearance 
and equity there will be returned in every election one Protestant and four 
Catholics. But it is gratifying to note that this year in the Tinnovelly and 
Ramnad group our Catholic brethren have shown the above virtues and 
returned Mr. Daniel Thomas, a Protestant. To avoid this unpleasant ine- 
quality between the two sections a compact was made in the year 1920, 
but to onr misfortune it was short-lived. In the tenth Conference which 
was held in Bangalore a resolution was passed urging the Indian Christian 
Associations in the Madras Presidency to take early steps for rectifying the 
causes which are likely to lead to a very unhealthy growth of sectarian 
feelings in the community itself, and the Conference appointed a Committee 
for'the purpose But I am sorry to say thairthough three meetings were con- 
vened our Catholic friends did not respond to our invitationSa Last year 
t^ Indian Christian Association of Madras corresponded with the Catholic 
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ABBOciation requesting them to come to some amicable Bettlement with 
regard^ to elections recently held in the presidency and alter their delibera* 
tions in Tanjore last December they wrote to say that any resolution passed 
by that body concerning elections would not bo binding on their electorates* 
This year a Protestant gentleman came forward as a candidate for the 
Central group) that isi Madrasi and after a few montbsi through some mysti* 
cal power he suddenly dropped the idea. Apart from my desire to have 
equitable advantage alternately for each section of our community I wish 
to avoid the uiinocessry waste of money which our community can ill afford* 
and other unpleasant consequences of a heated eleciioiit by establishing a 
compact between the two denomination and unanimously nominating three 
Protestants and two Catholics in one term aud two Protestants aud three 
Catholics in the second and so on till wo are given at least six seats when 
we can have an equal number of seats if we should possess the same virtues 
of equity aiid forheaniiicG. This act of ours will not only set ar. example to 
others but will also draw admiration from them. In this ^ej^poct this time 
both the Congress and Justice Parties in the Madras City maintained 
regular discipline among their respective piirtymon. No more than four 
candidates in each party contested the seats. Instead of their taking a lesson 
from us we have to take one from them. Having had a bit of experience 
now, 1 hope, wo shall do bettor when further insialinonts of Heformt are 
given to us after 1929. If no mutual agreemej>t bo possible at all we shall 
have no other altoriiative than to move tho Govornmoiit to grant us permis* 
siori to contest in the general election with reservation of seats in five or six 
major groups or centres instead of communal electorates. This system has 
no doubt some difficulty of adiustmont of the Christian voters but I do 
not think it is an impossibility. 

** Our share in the political life of the country has not hitherto been 
very active. Apparently wo have carried out to tho very letter the teaching 
of our master “ Take therefore no thought for tho morrow, for tho morrow 
shall take thought for tho things of itself”. It is comforting to report that 
there have been no Hiiidu-Muslim differences in our Province but on tho 
other hand both tho great communities move very friendly. Tho loaders 
deserve praise and wo trust that other Provinces whore tho unhealthy 
differences exist would follow their splendid example. It is a matter for 
regret that in their nation-building efforts tho other communities sooni to 
consider our community as a negligible factor. I should think that the fault 
is not on their part but our own. Our early moral .and religious training, 
our tenets, our private arid public probity and tho fact that w'o occupy a 
middle station between tho western people who have influenced our life and 
faith, and the eastern to whom we belong by reason of our birth and 
upbringing, and are therefore in a specially advantageous position for recon- 
ciling and co-operating tho conflicting ideals of tho two sections and inter- 
preting tho one to tho other, ail stand in our favour to servo in a Ministry 
of friendship and reconciliation. I should like therefore that we enter into 
tho national regeneration of the country and be a guiding principle from its 
infancy. If we do not loin the rank now but sit quiet with folded arms, 
when the fishes and loaves are distributed wo shall have no claim. As ?»ur 
Lord has said, “ Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your father which is in heaven.” Wo shall illumine 
the country and be also tho Ambassadors of peace and good will. 
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‘^Od the eveniDg of the 18th iDstant some of U8 yentared to present an 
address couched in terms of Christian fellowship and a copy of the English 
^ible to Sriman Snuiyasa Iyengar on the eye of his departure to Assam as 
President-elect of the Indian National Congress, fully realising that in the 
enormous task he has undertaken, his responsibilities are great and that he 
is in need of sound wisdom from the one who is all wise, all powerful, and the 
creator of the uniyerse, yisible and inyisible and according to our faith, ex- 
perience and knowledge that such a being is no other than the true God we 
are worshipping and praying to that he may direct him in all his delibera- 
tions and place him under the guiding principles of the book. 


The Problems of Community. 

Some of the problems confronting us are the Indian Church Measure, the 
remarkable Union Movement of the South India United Church and the 
South African Indian problem. But as these are in worthier hands we need 
not go into their details. As for the South African question we receive 
daily re-assurancs from the press of an early happy settlement by the ^und 
Table Conference. Our economic and un-employment question is so serious 
that it must be left in abler hands to be grappled with. But 1 may be 
permitted to touch upon one aspect of this question as affecting our commu- 
nity. Most of our young men after their University career prefer entering 
the services to walks of life. Some at least should, I think, take to agriculture 
trade or other industries, in the prosecution of which their education would 
no doubt be a great help, and they would then be a source of improving 
the material prosperity of the community. I should also touch upon one 
of the disabilities which the so-called self-supporting churches in South 
India are labouring under. For some reason or other as a post-war re- 
trenchment, or to extend missionary labours in other unexplored fields or to 
internal dissensions at home duo to higher criticisms and consequent shortage 
of funds there, almost all missionary societies have made considerable cuts 
in their monetary support towards missionary work in India and the worst 
sufferer therefrom is the Church Missionary Society in Madras. The step 
taken by the Parent Society is somewhat premature and the stoppage of support 
except that of a few special gifts from endowments for purely evangelistic 
work among the non-Christian tells much upon our ordinary work. The con- 
gregations here were either not prepared or are too poor to cope with this un- 
expected responsibility which they have been taxed even beyond their capa- 
city. We cannot make retrenchments without seriously affecting the eflSciency 
and sphere of work. Another hardship which our members are experiencing 
from the authorities of Christian Colleges and Schools is the forced retire- 
ment of several experienced and able teachers who have spent almost their 
lifetime as teachers as soon as they attain their 55th year of age even though 
they are quite healthy, eflScient and fit physically and mentally. For a minor 
community like ours to come forward or at least to maintain its own position, 
backing up from influential quarters from outside and push on the part of 
our members are required. I am sorry to say that we do not possess these 
advantages to any appreciable degree. But it is comforting to know that 
when our men and women enter into any walk of life they by their tact, 
manners, private and public character, gun the approbation and confidence 
of their employers and the public. These qualities coupled with other special 
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Bdvantagea whioh our oommunity possesaeB ahouldi I think, enoourago them 
to take i>aTt in all public aotivitiea. 


Mr. R. N. Mudaliar's Spbboh. 

Welcome address over, Mr. Balasingam Satya Nadar read the messages 
of sympathy and then requested the Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Arokiaaami 
Mudaliar to address the gathering. 

In responding to the request, the Hon*ble Mr. Arokiaaami Mudaliar 
said he was glad to be present at the Conference and to give public testimony 
to his conviction that for the uplift of the Indian Christian community in 
the Southern Presidency and elsewhere, it was absolutely necessary that all 
Indian Christian denominations should join forces and work together on a 
common platform. (Applause.) So far he was aware, it had not been 
the case. He did not propose at that meeting to start an a^jalyafs of the 
reasons that had operated against that desirable union. But he was sure 
of this, that possibly certain sections of the Indian Chrisiian oommunity had 
been scared away by the belief that that was more or less a set of religious 
convention in which they were afraid of taking part. If the objects of this 
Conference were widely known and if it was divided into different sections 
— political, social and so forth, it would not be found impossible to secure 
the hearty co-operation of all sections of the Indian Christian oommunity in 
matters affecting their welfare. They were all aware — and the speech of 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee made it plain— that there were 
many matters in which they had to work in common. For one thing, the 
Government treated all sections of the Christian community as one unit for 
political purposes, and if only for political purposes, it was necessary that 
they should unite and work together on a common platform. Besides, there 
were social questions as, for instance, the uplift of the depressed classes. 
They were aware that among the Christian communities there was a largo 
section of the so-called depressed classes and the problem of their elev^ion 
must occupy the attention of the whole community and particularly a Con- 
ference of this character. It might be possible to secure the co-operation of 
various denominations if the Conference divided itself, as the Indian 
National Congress had done, into various sections. ^ o . . . i. 

The question of a pact between Roman Catholics and I rotestaiits among 
Indian Christians was a difficult one. It was atteinpted once before and it 
failed. He was not sanguine that it would be possible to establish a convention 
of th« sort which the Chairman of the Reception Committee was referring ^ 
The fact that certain communities were in a majority in certoin elw^rates 
must tell on the ultimate results and there were assooiatione of Oomm 
(Itnfhn lina or ProtostautB who could give a lead. Kveii if they vrere able 

to create aeBooiations, which could *2^^ 

enforce ite mandates, he was not sure they would at all be "*“■ the solution 
of the problem of arriving at a pact. But he was not without hoj^ It 
would depend on the work which the workers of the associations would be 

able to put forth. « i 

Sneaking on the communal electorates, the speaker saia 

One other point has been referred to by the C^irman of the ^oeption 

Committee, the question of communal electorates. Rvon ® 

dual I am prepared to express here my strong conviction that we of the 

SSrtin wmmuSy have lost tremendously by the creation of the* 
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eleotorates* (Cries of hear hear)* We have lost tremendously in political 
importance* In point of number we form but a small group and having 
absolutely no voice in the election of the majority of the members of the 
Legislative Council* we have sunk to the position of absolute insignificance. 
It seems to me that when the time comes for the revision of the present 
electoral system* it will bo the duty of Indian Christians to press for a 
vote in the general electorate, it may be with reservation of seats for 
Indian Christians, till such time when by the development of national 
consiousnesB we could get on without separate representation. 

Gentlemen, there are various other questions which have been referred 
to ^ in the speech of the Chairman of the Reception Committee. But my 
object in consenting to say a few words to you, was, as I said, to give public 
expression to my conviction that it is necessary that all Christian denomina* 
tions should unite together for common purposes.” 

The Presidential Address. 

Rai A. C. Mukeijee Bahadur w’aa next installed in the presidential 
chair. The following is the text of the address delivered by him : — 

“We meet for the second time in Madras after a lapse of 12 years. It 
was the session of the Conference that was held here in the year 1914. 
Since then we have met twice in Bengal, Bombay and the United Provinces 
each and once in Orissa, the Purgab and Central Provinces. Even after 
thirteen years of existence we have to confess that our body is far from being 
strong. The Conference is worthy of better support. Its object being to 
promote the well-being of the Indian Christian community one would think 
that the very enunciation of the obiect would draw under its banner all the 
various members forming the community. One has to confess however that 
except perhaps in my own Province, the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
the bulk of the community has shown groat apathy towards the movement. 
Whether it is due to lack of knowledge about it or whether it is due to an 
absence o,f propaganda on its behalf throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, or whether again it is due to a want of appreciation of the 
posbibilities which lie at the base of such a movement, I am not able to say. 
Perhaps all these various causes are more or less responsible for this un- 
happy situation, for true it is that our leaders have not shown that amount 
of earnestness in making this body strong and really representative of the 
feelings of the community which is expected of them. They still appear to 
be unmoved. One great cause of weakness, we sincerely deplore, is that 
with the exception of a few public spirited individuals hero and there — and 
their number is very small— the great Catholic community has, as a body, 
held itself aloof from the All-India Conference. The Conference is most 
anxious that this community should also be united with us. Neither we 
nor they can separately speak in the name of the Indian Christian 
community. In spite of all our differences, and whether we are willing 
to recognise each other or not as members of the same body, there 
is not the slightest doubt that we are members of one community and 
that we either rise or fall together. We do not discuss religion or articles 
^©8® Conferences. We discuss things which work for our 
BOliaanty and for the uplift, social and economic, of the members of our 
community, and that ought to appeal to Catholics and Protestants alike. Such 
aloofness does not exist among Europeans and Anglo-Indians in this country. 
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!•*** AesMiations all unite and work together! Protestanti and 

Catholics, alike. Why not we ? 

Need for Co-operative Effort. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the time spirit demands that we should combine. 
These are days of union and of co-operative effort. I have not much know- 
ledge of conditions in the South, but I do not suppose that the conditions 
would be very ^ different from the North where various communities have 
felt compelled in their own interest to form Sabhas and Samajes, and these 
have contributed considerably to the strength and uplift of the'ir communities* 
Kshatriyas, Kayasthas, Marwaris, Sikhs and even such depressed classes 
(please remember they are not all untouchables) as the Ahirs, Kurmis, 
Barbers, Chamars etc., have organised themselves into Sabhas and Samides 
and these are doing an immense service in removing social evils, in enforcing 
duties, in asserting rights and in adopting meusures for the uplift of their 
members. It is an encouraging feature to find that \vher<' no hoed was 
paid as long as demands were urged by individuals, peop.o are gradually 
educating themselves to concede to demands when they are made on behalf 
of a whole people. The struggle may be short or long but there is no doubt 
that if there is justice and righteousness underlying a cause success is assured. 
Let the lesson of the historic Satyagrah i at Vaikom not be lost. Vaikom is 
not and cannot be a solitary instance. Such Vaikoms help to educate the 
public conscience and it is that which wo so earnestly desire to see. 

Christians and Politics. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this leads me to the consideration of a much 
bigger problem, a problem which has not claimed that amount of attention 
which it deserves, namely, that we cannot remain aloof from the body 
politic. We cannot afford to bo indifferent to those aspirations which are 
inspiring the Indian nation in these days. Not unjustly has the charge 
been levied against us that we Indian Christians have in a way cut our* 
selves off far from the main body of India and have constituted oursol ves 
in an absolutely wrong sense into a ‘ peculiar people/ an ‘ elect race *. 
What I said in reference to the Catholics and Protestants applies with 
ten-fold more strength to Christians and our non-Christian countrymen, 
for here also, we either rise or fall together. It is true that constituted 
as this Conference is we are not an out and out political body. Wo attempt 
to unite Indian Christians irrespective of their political beliefs. Persons 

holding extreme political opinions, whether Swarajists or Liberals or Con- 

servatives, all have a place and work in our conferences. At the same time, 

I submit that it will be a great mistake to make the Indian Christian 
Conference with its limited object and its comparatively restricted outlook 
to be the be-all and end-all of our existence as a community. While work- 
ing for our own social and economical uplift there is no reason why we 
should not share in that larger life, the national life which concerns us all, 

Christians and non-Christians alike. Our members are perfectly free to 

ally themselves with any school of political thought with which they find 
themselves in sympathy. I would go further and urge on them that it is 
their duty to take their full share in the country’s deliberations in matters 
pertaining to the nation's progress. Use your own judgment. J^llow the 
lead of those whom you can trust but follow them intelligently and thought- 
fully. Do not be afraid to ask them questions. Do not be afraid to press 

r 
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on their attention your own point! of view which you eoneeientiouBly hold. 
But the chief thing is let us not be indifferent to our country’s progress. 
We certainly do not desire-* do wel — to be content with being hewers of 
wood and drawers of water in our own country. We certainly desire that 
India should have her rightful place in the commonwealth of nations and not 
merely be a suppliant begging at the doors of other peoples and show as if 
we would feel grateful for any crumbs that may fall from their tables. We 
may have to fight for it : we may even have to suffer for it. Let us be 
prepared for both. And here may I say to those in our country who to-day 
in regard to the Government seem to be out for a fight, that we shall gain 
more by co-operation than by non-co-operation, more my fighting constitu- 
tionally than by an out and out obstructive policy. Whatever may be the 
opinions held by the enactors regarding their own conduct, I believe that 
these walk-out methods have not only been fruitless but have really given 
the bureaucracy the chance to do things in their own way. Their action 
is more like the acts of children. What we need is to put up a fight, a 

strong fight in our legislatures and if we fail to achieve our object let us 

keep at it and a time will come when reason will prevail. No one can deny 
that there has been progress. There was a time when power was entirely 

in the hands of the bureaucracy. Is that the case now? And who can 

say that the change will stop here ? Let our goal be clearly the same level 
as the other self-governing colonies and dominions. Nothing short of this 
will satisfy us. But the mere use of high-sounding words and phrases like 
non-co-operation, obstruction and the like is not going to take us to our goal. 
We have to remember that the Englishmen is a hard-headed and unimagi- 
native person and he can only see things through the eyes of cold reason. 
It is up to us to convince him that we are in deadearnest and one of the 
ways by which we shall be able to prove it is by not neglecting to build from 
the bottom. Let us not neglect the nation-building part of our programme. 

Inter-communal Unity. 

It is where the true spirit of democracy is wanting we have such woeful 
disasters enacted as we have seen taking place in various parts of the country. 
In the North we have bad open fights and bloodshed. In the South we 
have the manifestation of bitterness of feeling among class and class. It 
seems to me that we Indian Christians ought specially to feel the challenge 
that comes to us from outside to help to bring about that spirit ef friendliness, 
of brotherliness which our Lord inculcated when he charged us to love even 
those who hate us and pray for those who persecute us. I am sure even 
though his onslaughts were directed against our community as much as 
against Mahomedans, yet let it be said to our credit that we Christians have 
not manifested the temper and feeling which the Mahomedans have done 
and we Christians deplore the tragic death of Swami Shraddhanand at the 
hands of the wicked assassin. The cause of religion cannot be served by 
such means. We must all stand for freedom to worship in the way we 
desire but for that very reason we should be ready to concede to those who 
differ ^ from us the same freedom that we desire for ourselves. What did 
Swami Shraddhanand do more than Mahomedans and Christians are doing 
every day. I sincerely trust and pray that the Hindu community will not 
lose its bead over this tragic event. This terrible catastrophe ought also to 
serve as a call to the leaders to try and examine themselves. Have they 
done anything to foment such feelings, not intentionally perhaps ? ^ We all 
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koow that aDormities have been oommitted as an indirect result of the actions 
and utterances of leaders. Let us each set our own house in order. But 
let us not stop there. We are out to build up a nation. Let the leaden 
leach those that trust them and profess to follow them that it is not by 
violence that a nation can be built up. 

Have we done anything to heal the sores of our country or have we 
not rather been content with crying ‘ peace * ‘ peace.’ when there is no 
peace 01*1 worse still, have been indifferent to events taking place outside t 
You remember what a powerful appeal Mrs. Sarpjini Naidu made to usi 
Christians, when on the invitation of certain Christian friends in Calcutta 
she addressed them. »She put the searching question to them, “ What have 
you Christians, the Messengers of the Gospel of love, what have you done 
to heal the wounds of discontent, of racial animosity, of bitter communal 
strife t What are you doing now at the present critical moment for Mother 
India ? 

We Indian Christians must respond most heartily in the midst of such 
tragic happenings to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s appeal. 

Upliftment of Converts. 

Having pleaded for the solidarity of the community, the President wont 
on to say : — 

Again we have to remember that we are daily receiving accessions to 
our numbers and the greater proportion of these come from classes to whom 
opportunities for making progress had been denied. Many of them are 
poor, they are uneducated, their outlook on life is very narrow but all the 
same they are members of our community. Do wo owe a doty to them t 
On account of the vastness of their numbers iitiless we are careful to raise 
their condition they will surely drag us down. Just think of this. There 
was a time, before the so’called mass movements had begun, when we were 
ahead of any other community in India in education. But we no longer 
occupy that position now. There was a time when the community stood lowest 
in point of crime. With the accession of large numbers of men and women 
from among the criminal tribes of India we can no longer boast ourselves 
of being a community free from crime. Do we want to stop their coming 
in on this account 1 By no means. We are out to preach deliverance to the 
poor and release to the captive, whatever be the nature of that poverty 
or captivity. It is for us to help to uplift the masses in our community and 
if we become pioneers amongst our own people we shall show the way to the 
rest of India. We do thank God for the Gospel of Jesus Christ which 
points out the way not merely of our own salvation but also the salvation 
of society of the nation. This will call for no small amount of sacrifice. We 
are called upon to think how best wo may bring about the amelioration of 
our community. We must examine, for example, whether the system of 
education now in vogue is best calculated to help this class of people. What* 
ever the causes that may have led to it, the present system of education, un* 
related as it is to the life of the people does not really help them. Our 
system is hidebound and allows no room for the experimentation of new 
methods. Our funds are low and we look to grants to help us run our schools 
but the system on which Government distributes its grants-in-aid binds us 
band and foot to follow the Government curriculum and that curriculum at 
its best is not calculated to meet the requirements of the people. What seems 
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to be an urgent reform is that Government should relax the rigours of its 
education code and permit grants‘in*aid to be given to those who are willing 
to try new methods and new experiments. 

Call to the Youths. 

In the best interest of our Christians in areas where mass^movement 
into Christianity have taken place* those who have the charge of our people 
ought to forego* if necessary, the Government grant and introduce better 
and modern methods of education among them. Christian missionaries have 
been the pioneers of English education in India. There is need here for 
pioneers and we ask them to be those pioneers. Let there be fewer 
schools if need be, but let them be schools where something real* something 
substantial* something more than mere numbers of passes may be attempted 
even with the loss of a Government grant. And here is also a call for our 
young men to give their best for their people. We often hear the cry 
“ back to the village.” But that cry will remain a cry in the wilderness 
unless the best talents among us go to the villages and devote themselves to 
raising the standard of life among our villagers. What is being urged hero 
is actually being done in other countries where young men with good degrees 
are content to live a quiet life in the village teaching in a village school or 
acting as pastors in village churches and raising it to such a state that people 
find all that they desire in their own village. The village becomes a cultural 
centre. 

Communal Representation. 

The members of our community ought to come forward and claim seats 
on Municipal and District and Taluk Boards, on the Legislative Councils 
and the Legislative Assembly. This brings me to the consideration of the 
vexed question of communal representation. I have already said that I do 
not like the term * community ’ because of its unsavoury implications. It 
seems to me that it is the adjectival form of the word which is more open 
to objection. This term has been misused and it is that which has produced 
certain very, unhappy results. What do we mean when we use the terms? 
Do we want to put into it the connotation which, for example, the Maho- 
medans or the party known as the Justicites put into it that in all public 
appointments we should maintain the principles of communal representation* 
that each community should have a fair share of the loaves and fishes of 
office. I hope not. In fact, I feel sure that as a body we do not mean 
that, for it will be an awful thing for any country if this principle is carried 
out. We want the best men to occupy positions of responsibility irrespec 
tive of whether they are Hindus* Mahomedans* Parsis* Sikhs or Christians 
We cannot approve of such action as the Mahomedan party for example 
made itself responsible for when one of its leaders had the effrontery to 
telegraph to His Excellency the Viceroy that the Mahomedan community 
would rorient if a certain appointment whieh had been held by a Mahomedan 
wasfnot^iagam given to another Mahomedan. We congratulate His Excellency 
the Viceroy that he had the courage to reject such a suggestion and he 
hereby did lustice to a member of our own community who had proved his 
worth by long years of highly creditable service. We do not want this sort 
of communalism at all. A fair field and no favour is the principle which 
should be kept constantly in view. But if by communal representation is 
meant that in our legislative and other administrative bodies such as 
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Manioipal and District and Taluk Boards the voices of minorities should be 
heard) why then, the demand is not unreasonable. As things unfortunately 
are in India, religious prejudices are often appealed to in departments of 
life where these prejudices ought to have no place whatsoever. I have spent 
a considerable portion of my life in public service where 1 had actually to 
deal with questions of elections and so forth. And again and again have 1 
witnessed passions being stirred through unhealthy means. One candidate 
is a Hindu and it is the duty of Hindus to support him. Another is a 
Mahomedan and the Mabomedans must rally round him. So and so is a 
Kayastha and all Kayasthas must stand by him. Is that a fact or not ? 
Why even leaders like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Lala Lajpat 
Eai have been going about persuading people to return only such men as 
would promote Hindu interests. Is this not a most unhealthy condition of 
this? Fortunately for us, our community is so small that even if wo had 
the desire— which I stoutly maintain we have not — wo could ;iot promote 
the interest of our conimunity to the prejudice of other oo* niunilioa. What 
we do desire is that in the counsels of our country, our voice, the voice of 
a minority occupying the third place on the score of population, should also 

be heard. . , « , , . , 

In conclusion, the President said Lot our position not bo misunder- 
stood by our fellow-countrymen. The rule by majority is liable at times to 
go wrong. Did it not do so when England passed its Kdiicatioii Act 
some years ago which violated the rights of Non-conformists 1 That law had 
to be amended. What chance is there for the voice of minorities being hoard 
unless some means or other is devised whereby they could bo heard ? '' 


Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were passed at the second day s sitting of the 
Conference on the 30th December 

— Swami S h t a d d h a n a n d a ’ • Death. 

This rf 3 nf< rencc views with piofouivi horror rm.I iii.ligrmlion ll»o aHsaBsination of 
Swarni Shraddhaiiaiida and appeals to the leaders to c.>ntinue ih.ir efforts towards hnng. 
iie ^bout a better un.lcrslanding between the Mahomedan and Hindu communit.es 
It^-mpTtically condemns the abus- of religion for purposes of p.ditical and communal 

propag^amla^^ C‘>»vry to the Uneaved family of 

the Swami their sincere condolcnccB. 

2. -Nomination to the Executive Council. 

Tin. ronf.-rene« expresses its protoun.l .lisnppoinr.nenl. t r,at, sinc! the intrmluction ol 
liufl I onieicii } mfmher of the Iml an Christian community has been 

t„e r Co^nXnh” Mud.as an.1 Imvin/ regard to 

appointed to the Ex c i» an indaentinl minority community and 

the fuet thattlieinaa Uovernment to recognise the 

when t\iv vacancy arises. 

3. — Communal R o p r e • e n t a 1 1 o n . 

... e fh#. timi* when the development of tho national conscloosnets 

of the system of separate '^representation, this Oontereuoe U 
of ioinio^ that a repre.entati..n of the Indian Christian community on tue 
strongl}' . . P. limn in the country is absolutely necessaiy. 

various legislaMve ' ihat^ho right of reprei'entation by idfction has been con- 

This (.onti rence . j, Imwever t hat ttie claims of the other Province. 

tavr^rignori, ami in the ca.e of the Central Province. repre»ntation 
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eren bj nomiiuitioii hai been denied. Thie Conference therefore nrges on the Qo?emment 
the recognition of theie claims also. 

In the Presidency of Madras the right of ^election by a special electorate has been 
recognised, bat the experience of the last three elections has revealed certain grave 
defects in the system. This Conference therefore urges that in the Madras Presidency as 
well as in the other Provinces seats may be specially reserved for Indian Christians to 
the extent of 10 in the Madras Legislative Council and 4 in each of the other Provincial 
Legislative Councils and 4 in the Legislative Assembly and Council of State each, but 
that Indian Christian voterH be brought on the same roll as the non-Mabomedans, the 
requisite number for each body being returned by the votes of the general nou-Mabomedan 
electorate. 

This Conference furttier empowers the All-India Council to formulate a scheme at 
an early date in the light of the foregoing resolution after consulting Provincial Associa- 
tions and leaders and submit the same to the Government. 

4. — Educational Report. 

(a) This Conference urges on the Government and Missionary bodies that in order 
to make education profitable to the villager and beneficial to the country it is n cessary 
that a scheme of village and district industrial and vocational schools where village indus- 
tries are taught on improved lines along with the elementary education be estabJished and 
that, as a beginning, model industrial schools be started at suitable centres immediately. 

(b) This Conference protests against the abolition of the concession of half fees for 
Indian Christian Girls in schools and colleges in the Presidency of Mailras and urges the 
restoration of the old system and further prays that in the matter of stipends for teachers’ 
training a uniform standard be introduced for all classes in the Presidency of Madras.” 

5. — Home Industry. 

(a) This Conference earnestly advocates the introduction of Home Industry such as 
spinning weaving, basket-making, lace making, etc., into the homes of the Indi 4 n Christian 
community. 

(b) That a small committee be formed consisting of J. R. Sivasubramanian 
(Convenor), Dr. A. C. Asirvada Nadar, Mr. C. F. P. Zacbarias and Mr. C. R. Bhaktul with 
power to add for the purpose of working up this scheme and presenting a report thereon 
to the All-India Council. 

6. — Co-Operative Credit Bank. 

With a view to improve the material prosperity of the Indian Christian community, 
to encourage thrift among its members and to help them in their financial difficulties and 
trade enterprises, this Conference urges on the local Association to form and conduct au 
Indian Christian Credit Bank on lines fitted to their local conditions, and to report from 
time to time to the Conference the progress of the scheme. 

(b) That a small committee be formed consisting of Mr. A. C. Asirvadha Nadar 
(Convenor). Mr. J. M. Sivasubra^uaniam, Mr. S. Ambrose, and the Kcv. Dr. V. J. R. 
Asirvadham and Mr, V. Chakkarai with power to add for working of tbe scheme and 
submitting a report to the All-India Conference. 

7. — South African Problem. 

This Conference is awaiting with anxiety tbe deliberations of tbe Round Table 
Conference now sitting at Durban and devoutly hopes that the ultimate findings of the Con- 
ference will do adequate and full justice to tbe claims of Indian residents in South Africa 

8« — Prohibition. 

This Conference considers that the total prohibition of sale and manufacture of 
alcoholic liquors and other intoxicating drugs, except for scientific and medicinal pur- 
poses, as soon as possible, should be tbe definite goal of all temperance legislations in 
the country. It is gratified to learn that a resolution to the effect has already been passed 
by the Legislative Assembly. It calls upon tbe Christian members in the Assembly and 
the provincial legislatares to give unstinted support to any efforts that may be made 
to push forward this object. 

A£t*r a few closing remarks from the President, the Conference oloeed 
with the benediction. 



EIGHTEENTH SESSION OF THE 


All-I ndia Muslim League 

DBLHl-^TH B 2 97 H DBCBMBBR 1 926. 

The 18th session of the AIM ndia Moslem Loa^riie was held on the 29th 
Deoemher in the afternoon outside the A j mere Oate^ Oelhi in a spacious and 
profusely decorated pandal. The attendance including about 80 delegates was 
in the vicinity of 500. Among the distinguished participants wer« Sir Abdur 
Bahim, Sir Mahomed Iqbal. Sir Mahomed Abdullah and Sir Rabna Bux. 


The Welcome Address. 

The ball was set rolling by Khan Bahadur Pirzada Muhammed Hossain. 
Chairman of the Reception Committee* who in the course of his speech said 
among other things : — 

‘‘ It is only (a) when we are accused of planning restoration of Mussal- 
man rule in India which we take to be an astute move on the part of 
interested parties to subject us to suspicions of the rulers and concomitant 
disadvantages, (b) when we are denied our fair share in the Government of 
the country, (c) when we find hypocritical plea of efficiency raised by Hindu 
friends to maintain their monopoly of offices, (d) when we find that the 
majority community is carrying on an intensive campaign for communal 
organisation in the hope of establishing Hindu Raj in India, it is but human 
that we should think of protection against such aggressiveness.’’ Continuing, 
be said that they must all strive to build up a composite culture, a happy 
and progressive Indian (as distinguished from Hindu) nation which should 
draw upon what is best in each of the several cultures which have found 
their way into the country. 

Music Before Mosques. 

With regard to the question of music before mosques, he said that the 
Government had taken a correct view of the problem in such questions and 
settled it by executive order. Had the Hindus followed Mahatma Gandhi’s 
advice and left the question of routes for sacrifioial animals to be determined 
by the goodwill of Mussalmans and not asseited an aggressive attitude, this 
minor issue would never have arisen. By abandoning the correct attitude 
suggested by Mahatma Gandhi and following a course of provocative aggres- 
siveness, Hindu zealots had themselves postponed the settlement of this issue. 
Now that the question had been reduced to insistence on civil rights, once 
again the executive decision of the Government puts the contending ^rties 
in oorrect position ; but he would once again draw the attention of the Indian 
Mussalmans to the advisability of maintaining a perfectly calm atmosphere 
for the exorcise of their rights which must not be tainted by resentment. 

47 
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Mudim’s Constitutioiud Demands. 

If India was to, be a self-governing dominion of the British Common- 
wealth and a representative system of Government suited to the genius of the 
people was their goal, each constituent of the Indian Empire in federal 
development or otherwise must know the exact position of India. Neither 
unanimity of purpose nor prosecution of a common object could be possible 
without it A clear statement of Muslim demands based on accepted 
principles pf representation and self-determination must be placed on record 
for the acceptance of both the Government and other constituents of the 
Indian Empire. He suggested for discussion with this question in view the 
following changes : — 

1 . Each compact group with common interests bound by ties of common 
religion, language and culture (as far as possible and practicable) should be 
parcelled out into separate provinces to determine its own future in harmony 
with the larger common interests of the entire continent. Present distribu- 
tion of provinces had a history of haphazard development behind it and had 
no rational basis to rest upon. 

2. All Provinces must work out their destinies as far as their distinct 
interests were concerned and contribute their share in common to the Central 
Government. 

3. There should be proportionate representation in the legislature and 
services. 

4. An irreducible minimum of representation in legislatures by Mussal- 
mans elected by exclusively Mussalman constituencies should be guaranteed. 

6. Proportion of Muslim seats in the Provinces where they are in a 
minority would automatically bo solved. When suggestion No. (l), was 
given effect to it was only fair and just that where any community was in 
an effective majority it should retain its effective power and where ft was 
in an ineffectual minority, adequate safeguards should be provided to protect 
its legitimate interests. 

The basis of co-operation with either the Hindus or the Government, 
said the' speaker, was the recognition of the irreducible minimum of Maho- 
medans’ constitutional demands. He deplored the differences of opinion 
between Muslims over foreign politics which unfortunately and unwisely was 
beilig done in India. 

In view of the forthcoming Boyal Commission of 1929, he considered 
it most appropriate for the League to issue an invitation to the Central 
Khilafat Committee and other organisations claiming a representative charac- 
ter for the formation of a coalition for the purpose of the formulation of 
the demands of the Muslim community to be placed before the Commission. 
Should the Indian National Congress find it worth its while to call a 
Bound Table Conference for the purpose of exploring the possibilities of 
forming a constitution acceptable to all the communities, the I^eague should 
hold itself in readiness to respond to its invitation. Finally, he expressed 
grief at the loss of Swami Shraddhaiianda. 

Mr. M. A. JINNAH, the outgoing President, next invited Sheikh Abdul 
Quadir to take the chair and reviewed briefly his connection with the League 
from 1919 when he was first made President. Mr. Jinnah, in introducing 
Sheikh Abdul Qadir to the audience, said that the latter was a man who 
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distiDguished himself in various branches of life and rendered great servioes 
to the community and the country and the speaker had no doubt that Mr. 
Quadir would guide them right and under bis presidentship the League 
would successfully go through this session. 


Preeidontial Address. 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Abdul Qadir then rose to deliver his Presidential 
Address. In the course of his speech be said : — 

First of all both the Congress and the Ijeaguo should each put 
its own house in order and try to bring within their respective fold all the 
sheep that had gone astray. Then they should both sit together and devise 
ways and means of acting in harmony wherever possible and of agreeing 
to differ in a friendly way, when such differences become ineviuble. Having 
accomplished this, they should stand together before the ( oming Commission 
on Constitutional Reforms and make a united and vigorous demand for 
complete reforms. In the meanwhile, as a preparation for that, they should 
work hand in hand in the spheres of intellectual, economic and industrial 
progress. 


Late Swami Sharddhananda. 

The speaker next denounced Swami Sbraddhananda’s dastardly murder. 
There were many Mussalmans who differed with the Swamps religious 
propaganda, but he was sure they would be as sorry as others to find that 
a co*re]igionist of theirs should take it into his head to put an end to his 
life. No man could render a greater disservice to Islam or lend a stronger 
impetus to the Shuddi propaganda than he had done by this foul deed. 

Communal Representation. 

Touching communal representation Mr. Abdul Qadir argued for 
increased representation of Moslems in the Assembly and the Councils and 
other public bodies, and opined that the best solution of this problem would be 
to retain separate electorates till there was a mutual desire to give them up, 
or till any particular local area asked for a joint electorate. The question 
of employment under the State he proceeded was not merely a question of 
loaves and fishes but a question of power, opportunity and of training. The 
vitality of this question gained still greater force in the case of Mussalmans 
because some other avenues of work, particularly in the line of trade or 
commerce, were practically beyond the reach of most of them for want of 
sufiBcient capital. 

Continuing, Mr. Abdul Qadir advocated expansion of Tanaseem and Tabligh 
movement, and concluded by advising agriculturists to further the co* 
operative movement which had been remarkably successful in the Punjab. 

Concluding, ho said that ho would have liked to touch upon two questions 
which he considered wore very important. Those were the South African 
question and the Sandhurst Committee, but he hoped that after the questions 
were thrashed out by the Subjects Committee and were brought before the 
League he would, if necessary, express his personal views on them. 

The Honorary Secretary’s report for the year 1926 was then adopted 
and the proceedings were adjourned till next day. 
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Proceedings and Resolutions. 


2ND DAY— THE 30TH DECEMBER J926. 

S6TeD reBoIutfoDi were unAnimoasly passed when the League re-assembled 
on this day. The attendance slightly improved upon that of the previous day. 
The first three resolutions expressed grief at the demise of Nawab Imadul 
Mulk Syed Hussain Bilgrami, a Muslim leader, Mr, Kbawaja Yousuf Shah, 
member of the Moslem League, and on the murder of Swami Shraddhanand 
and the consequent injuries inflicted upon a Moslem who died later on. 

4. — Indiana in South Africa. 

Sir Abdur BAHIM then moved the fourth resolution which deplored 
disabilities under which Indians in South Africa were already placed by anti- 
Indian legislation and regretted the proposal for fresh legislation which if 
sanctioned by the South African Parliament, would make the position of 
Indians intolerable in South Africa. The League earnestly hoped that the 
proceedings of the Bound Table Conference now in progress would result 
in a just and equitable settlement and the establishment of friendly under- 
standing between India and South Africa, removing the cause of the most 
serious conflict between the two countries. 

The mover said that it was inadvisable to utter anything which would 
tend to strain the relatione between Indians and South Africans and thus 
make the work of the Bound Table Conference difficult. Their attempt should 
be to smooth and pave the way for favourable settlement of the question. 
He, however, was of opinion that a favourable settlement might be arrived 
at and the serious and disgraceful disabilities which were imposed upon 
the Indians in South Africa removed, and no one could deny that justice 
required that they should have all the rights of citizenship which other South 
Africans enjoyed. Concluding, Sir i^bdur Babim said " We cannot allow 
our men to be treated as so many primitives.” 

Mr. Malik Bakrat ALI supporting the resolution, trusted that the 
Bound Table Conference would find an acceptable solution of the most 
serious question. 

Mr. Syed HABIB, said that in the Imperial Conferences it was repea- 
tedly uttered that there was no colour differentiation amongst the inhabi- 
tants of the various British Dominions. This was only in theory and not 
in practice. Englishmen wanted that the Chinese should allow them to 
live and trade in China. They wanted this from a foreign country, but 
they could not vouchsafe the same privilege to a section of the people 
of their Empire. He was, however, inclined to think that the Bound 
Table Conference could never succeed. If it did not he would demand of the 
Indians to rise to the occasion by doing some practical work. 

The resolution was then put and carried without opposition. 

5. — Mualim Representation in Governments 

Mr. Mirza ALI moved the next resolution which emphatically declared 
it necessary that there should be adequate Muslim representation in 
the Central and Provincial Governments in India and demanded that, 
wherever such representation did not exist at present, the defect should 
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bo made good at the earliest possible opportunity. The mover opined 
that unless Mahomedans were properly represented in the Cabinet of 
the country and unless they had their proper representation in* the higher 
servioest it would not be possible for them to make that advance which was 
their right to make. He declared with emphasis that Muslim efficiency was 
second to none. Therefore, if they were given chances to hold higher 
offices* their efficiency would as a natural course increase. 

The resolution was carried amid acclamation. 

6. — Ministry in the Punjab. 

Mr. Din MAHOMED moved the penultimate resolution which deplored 
the absence of a Muslim from the Punjab Ministry and registered the 
necessity of having at least one Muslim Minister in the transferred depart* 
ments of the Province. He explained how, in spite of an adequate 
number of seats in the Punjab Council being allotted to rhe Muslims, the 
Hindus managed along with the Sikhs to form a minority. Thus, it was 
impossible for the Muslims in the Council to either defeat the Hindus or 
the Government. Therefore, they were in a very weak position. Thus, it 
was incumbent upon the Government to safe^fuard their interests by appoint* 
ing a Muslim Minister. He alluded to the interests of the Muslims 
being sacrificed by the outgoing Ministry. In this connection, he instanced 
the appointment of five non* Muslim Indian medical servants from the Punjab. 
He recommended that out of the two Ministers one should be a Muslim. 

Sir Abdur RAHIM said that when as many as 86 men of one eommunity 
made a unanimous demand that a representative of their community should 
be in charge of one of the porftolios in the transferred departments it 
seemed to him that the Local Government would find its bands forced to 
recognise the demand. The law was sufficiently elastic and the Governor 
could appoint a Muslim Minister in addition to the two already existing. 
Then it would be far better as the throe communities of the province namely 
Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims would bo represented in the Ministry. He was 
sure that Sir Malcolm Hailey would not like the experiment of Bengal being 
repeated in the Punjab. 

Dr. Safaat Amed KHAN said that his argument in favour of the 
appointment of a Muslim Minister was not one of loaves and fishes, but it 
was that of the restoration of the confidence of a community in the Govern* 
ment. Ho therefore trusted that no one would object to the resolution 
which when put was carried unanimously. 

7. — The Bengal Detenuea. 

The last resolution on this day urging the Government to release the 
Bengal detenues or to put them under trial without further delay was moved 
by Mr. Ghagla of Bombay. Mr. Chagla said that in England the question of 
elementary and fundamental rights of the people was regarded as most 
sacred, yet it was denied in a part of its Empire. There was not a single 
responsible organisation in the country which had not put forward this 
demand. In defence of their action, the Government have two reasons. One 
was that since the detention of these prisoners daouities in Bengal had dis* 
appeared. His repply to this was that the argument ww the most 
dangerous one. The Government could the next time arrest all the leaders to 
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do away with oommuDal strifes and yet pint forward the same argument. The 
next argument was that no one would oome forward to give evidence 
against the detenues. This diflBculty existed in other coutries, including 
England ; but they had not detained men in this way. British politicians 
wanted Indians to co-operate but to their dis-appoinfcment they did not find 
many co-operating with them. The Swarai Party was not for obstruction. 
Let the Government either release the detenues or give them a chance for 
trial. 

Mr. Mahomed YAQUB said that there was a large number of high 
oflBcials in the C.I.D. who enjoyed fat salaries from public money but they 
had not been able to make up a case against these detenues. This showed 
that all the boast of efficiency of the department was a farce. 

The resolution was eventually carried without dissent and the meeting 
adjourned. 


3RD DAY^ THE 3 I ST DECEMBER 1 9 2 6- 

The League reassembled for the third time on the 3lBt December in the morning and 
adopted four resolutions. Attendance was smaller than that of the previous day but a 
large number of prominent Mahomedans were present. 

•'8. — Sandhurst Committee's Report. 

Maulvi Mahomed YAKUB, moved a resolution urging upon the Government 
the necessity of publishing the report of the Sandhurst Committee with a view to 
giving the Legislative Assembly an opportunity to consider it in the Delhi Session and 
trusting that the Government would take early action in the direction of accelerating 
the Indianisation of the Army. 

Mirza Itjaz Hussain of Delhi, in supporting the resolution, said that Mahomedans 
were more concerned about Indianisation of the Army, because they were more fit for 
this kind of service. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

9. — The Statutory Commission. 

Mr. Malik Barkatali of Lahore next moved that the Muslim community should be 
properly represented on the Statutory Commission when it was appointed. The mover, 
in a long' speech, dealt with the necessity of the appointment of a Muslim who could 
command confidence of the whole community. The resolution was passed without much 
discussion. 

10. — Reforms for N. W. F. Province. 

Mr. Abdul AZIZ next moved a resolution urging on the Government to intro- 
duce reforms in the North-West Frontier Province immediately. The mover said 
that in the India Office and in England, a wrong notion was spread that the 
inhabitants of the Province were Afridis. This was entirely wrong. He took an oppor- 
tunity of explaining to Lord Morley that it was not so. He pointed out that such demand 
was made by the Muslim League, the Assembly and other organisations more than once ; 
yet the Government had not taken any action. The people of the North-West Frontier 
province, he emphasised, were in no way inferior to the inhabitants of any other pro- 
vince. They were on the other hand remarkably superior in physical strength. 

Mr. Say id Kaim Shah, in supporting the resolution, said that the inhabitants of the 
province in genera] and Kashmir, in particular, would not be satisfied if the reforms 
were not introduced forthwith. He maintained that they were nor inferior educationally 
to any other province. The Punjab was not prepared to take them in. Therefore the 
only course was to fight for Reforms. 

Mr. L. E. Hyder said that it was not desirable to amalgamate the province with 
the Punjab. There must be a frontier provinoe. He referred to the notion amongst 
certain people that if Reforms were given to the province they would look beyond the 
Khyber pass. This h** said was entirely wrong. If ever there was a provinoe in which 
^ere was homogeneity of language, religion and race It was in the North-west Frontier 
Provinoe. Therefore from all points of view it was the only provinoe for Reforms, 
Another argument put forward by the opposition was that the financial position of the 
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piovinoe wm not onffioient to withstand any foKign invuioa Defcnoa ba mM wm n 
Don.pro*in^I question. It was an AlMndia question and should net be omtoted to IM 
met from the finanoe of any particular province. ^ 

Sir Abdnr ^him said that as there was unanimity of opinion amongst the Maalima 
that the Frontier Proving ahould get reforms, he hoped that the Qovern^nt of India 
wonJd consider the question carefully. 

Malik Barkat Ali of the Punjab and Miraa Ali Mahomed of Bombay voicing the 
sentiments of their co-religionista in their respective provinces emphasised tlie necessity of 
giving reforms to the North-West Frontier Province immediately. Tlie resolution was even- 
tually put to vote and carried. 

At this time the League adjourned for lunch, but met again in tlie afternoon when 
some important business was transacted and the meeting was adjourned rfir The 
roost important resolution of the session was moved by Mr. M. A. Jinnah as follows •— 


11* — The Reforms and Representation. 

“That the Ail india Muslim League lias repeatedly defined is positi'-ii with regard 
to real advance in the future constitution of India in its st^ssions in ! . and 192C and 
reaffirms the resolution passed at its session at Aligarh in 1) ruiluT 1U26 to the 
lollowing effect, namely, that, whereas the sjK^edy attainment of full responsible Govern- 
ment is one of the declared objects of the Leagm; and it is now generally felt and re- 
cognised that the conception of Swaraj should l>e translated into the realm of 
practical politics ; an i wh reas it is tht- diciaied policy of the British Government alto 
to enable the people of India to take a decisive part in the moulding of their own destinies 
which is marked by the declaration of August 1U17 and the enaciment of 1919 which 
formed a definite etioch in the history of India as a herald of the time when India will 
possess full autonomy and will rank as an equal with the Dominions and with the Unitnl 
Kingdom itself as a member of the British Commonwealth ; 

“The All-India Muslim League is of opinion that the present constiiutioii of India 
ronst be amended and urges that for this purpose the Government should undertake a 
revision of the Government of India Act 1919 and without any delay, appoint a lioyal 
Commission to formulate, after due enquiry ami investigation, a scheme so as to plaoe 
the Indian constitution on a sound and permanent basis with provisions for automat io 
progress to establish full responsible Government in India and thereby secure stability 
in the Government and willing co-operation of tbe people ; 

“ Provided, however, that for any scheme of the future constitution of Imiia, the 
All-India Muslim League reaffirms and unequivocally declares that the following basic 
and fnndamentaJ principles must be secured and guaranteed namely, (1) All legislatures 
of the country and other elected bodies bo constitiitod on a lictinite principle of adequate 
and effective representation of tbe miuorities in every province without reducing the 
majority in any province to a minority or to an equality ; (2) representation of communal 
groups shall continue to be by mt'ans of separate eleciorates as at present provided that 
it shall be open to any community at any time, to abandon its sepaiate electorate in 
favour of a joint electorate ; and (3) the territorial re-distribution that might at any time 
he necessary shall not in any way affect the Muslim majority in the Punjnb, Bengal, and 
North-West Frontier Provinces; (4) full rciigious Jibt-rty, that is, liberty of.helief, worship, 
observances, propaganda, association and education, shall be guaranteed to all com- 
munities ; (5) no bill 01 resolution or any r»*t thereof shall be paswNi in any legislature 
or in any other elected body of three-fourths of the ne'inbers of any community if that 
particular body oppose such a Bill or resolution or part thereof on the giound that it 
would be injurious fo the interests of that community or in the alternative such other 
method is deviseil as may be found feasible and practicable to deal with such a case. 

“ The League hereby appoints a Committee of the following gentlemen as the Central 
Committee in order to formulate a scheme so far as possible in consultation with a Com- 
mittee or committees that may be appointed by other political organisations and to report 
tbe same to the Council of the League for the consideration of the League and for sub- 
mission to the Royal Cc.mraiesion when it is appointed. The League also appoints 
provincial committees with power to add to their number to prepare and define a soberoe 
of future reforms to be submitted to the Central ('ommittec for their consideration.’* 

PThe foilowine are the members of the Central Committee referred to above : (1) Mr, 
Jinnah, (2) Bir Abdur Rahim, (3; Mr. Abdul Asia, (4) Sir Mahomed 
(6) Sheikh Abdul Qadir, (6) Manlvi Mahomed Yakub, (7) Sir Ali Imam, (8) Mr, Mahomed 
Hussain and (9) Sir Abdul Qaiynm.] 
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Hr. JINNAH, in moying the reiolntion, mede a long speech. He said that the reso- 
nltion laid down as the first proposition that the Leagne desired that the Goyernment of 
India Act 1919 most be amended and that a definite advanoe of a democratic character 
must be made. The Mahomedans were not in agreement with any policy of non-co- 
operation with the Goyernment nor did they sanction the policy of obstruction or of 
making the reforms imposible. From the last elections, it was clear that the Muslims 
wished to work the Reforms for what they were worth. They were anxious to see that 
their future position in the country was thoroughly defined and secured. 

Reverting to the Lucknow Pact he said that it was not made by their request. The 
initiative came from the National ('ongress : although there were differences of opinion, 
he thought that the Pact was the finest temporary solution of the difficulties. He then 
referred to the Oongress point of view on the subject of the Mahomedan position in the 
country and said that it was far from assuring. No responsible Congressman or Hindu 
leader bad come forward with a concrete proposal with regard to the future of the Maho- 
medan community. Individual pronouncements were, however, made by one person or 
other ; nothing definite was forthcoming. There was no escaping away from the fact, 
communalism did exist in the country. By mere talk and sentiment it could not be 
removed. Nationalism could not be created by having a mixed electorate. The history 
of Canada showed that a separate electorate system did not pro re an obstacle in the 
progress of repiesentative government. He earnestly appealed to the leaders of the Con- 
gress and the Hindu Mahnsabha to accept the hand of friendship and fellowship of the 
Mahomedan community, to meet, confer and exchange views in real seriousness to find 
out a solution. A resolution to the effect which he was moving to-day was sent in 1924 
to the Secretaries of the Congress, but no encouraging reply was received by the League. 
He appealed to the Muslims and Hindu leaders to let the past be forgotten and the hatchet 
be buried and meet in a spirit of friendship and fellowship for formulating a common 
demand. ** We desire nothing else but justice and fairness and 1 assure yon that if we, 
the two communities, can settle our differences, it will be more than half work for 
responsible Government won. But if, unfortunately, there is going to be a failure and 
it is our oiisfortune that we cannot come to a settlement, the next course open to the 
Mabomedans is that we must prepare our case for placing before the Royal Commission 
and fight the battle.*' If the Royal Commission did not satisfy the Mabomedans, they 
could carry their struggle to the highest tribunal . They would maintain that a principle 
which was sacred and was a matter of life and death to them must be secured ; but 
he hoped that there was brighter future for the Moslems. He hoped that better minds 
amongst the Muslims and Hindus will realise that the only course for India was to work 
in •friendship, harmony and co-operation. He hoped that India would rise to that 
nationhood for which they were aspiring. 

A number of speakers then voiced the same sentiment as that of Mr. Jinnah. Dr. 
Eitohlew said that once the principle of the resolution was accepted by the Hindus, all 
mistrust amongst the two communities would disappear. On account of their numerical 
strength, it was for the Hindus to rise to the occasion and by pleasing the Muslims to win 
their hearts. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that it was impossibe to imagine that the Muslim community 
in India should be satisfied with being relegated to a position of political insignificance 
under any Government. With regard to the question of the electorate, he said that the 
principles which were applicable to the conditions in England or other Western democratic 
Governments were not applicable to the peculiar conditions in India. In some quarters 
it was stated that Mabomedans returned to the Council through separate electorates were 
less patriotic and nationalist in outlook. He instanced the case of Bengal arid said that 
the fear was an erroneous one. Mahoinedans in the Councils were as earnest set of 
workers in the case of political advancement of the country as anybody else. If represen- 
tative Government was required in the country, it was only essential that separate 
electorates should be continued. Otherwise the Legislatures would no longer be represen- 
tative. A Goyernment official exercised great infiuence on the progress of his community. 
If seventy million Mabomedans were denied a proper share of the administration, it was 
not possible for them to protect their interests and to advance their cause. Concluding, 
the speaker emphasised that it was the unanimous desire of the community to have 
adequate representation in the services and have their own electorate. 

Three more speakers expressed their views and the resolution was eventually carried 
amidst cheers. The proceedings of the League then came to a close. 
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Political Sufferers* Conference 

GAVHATl—THB 27TH DECEMBER 1 926. 

The AlMudia Political Sufferers' Conference met at Gauhati on the 27th 
December under the presidency of Dr. B. N. Dutt. Mr. N. C. BARDOLOI* 
CbairmaUi Reception Gommitteei in his address of welcome, said : 

My dear fellow sufferers, ladies and gentlemen, I extend my heartfelt 
welcome to you to Assam in this Pandunagar whereto we have come 
to attend this animal meet which not only serves as the main meeting 
ground for all independence-loving men of India but also serves to keep 
alive the only organisation which is exppc ^ed to bo the future Parliament 
of India, namely the Indian National Congress. But we meet here to-day 
under the shadow of a great calamity. Swami Shraddhanandli is no 

more. A man with keen eagle eyes, distinguished erect figure and 
straightforward and sincere nature, he is still before my mind e eyck 
The man whom ten Gurkha bayonets could not touch at Delhi was struck 
down by the hand of Caine. A thrill of horror and sorrow hw paned 
through the whole of India and it affected little Asum Jso. Howeren 
let us remember that inscrutable are the ways of Providence and 
in his infinite kindness might have inflicted the greatest pain with a view to 
cure a continuous and galling pain. Our greatest ronoern is that a great 

sufferer and a brave soldier for the country s fre^om has gone out of our 

SiSr leaving us weaker and poorer. Let me also express our profoundest 
sorrow at the death of the great Chittaranian who wm alway* the friend, 
philosopher and guide of the political sufferers. I believe in my heart of 

tion 18 that I 1 shall obey the 

or any other free country. . ji,, 

“In the history o rtw na^- J^“„on ideal and practically 

whole of India was their non-violent onslaught end that was in 

oarried everything before it in their non vw ^ 

1931. All honour to then and aro changing 

leader, Mahatma Gandhi. , .tones or fossils. But the main idea 

fast. Practical ideals free our motherland from the evils of 

running through all » amongst u. who wore perfect 

a bureaucratic government. Th -hanged to-day to Swarajists or Res* 

NoK3hangdr. in 1921, but ^ Th, “‘^re“ have proved by their 

poasivista. What does it raster i , The great Paramalmaii 

soffering that they are ^he great infinity must be imbued 

free and we as small particles oi vu» » 
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with his Tirtues to some extent. The whole inner being is crying for 
freedomi the whole nature is pervaded with the ideal of freedom. Can 
it be considered for a moment that there is a single individual amongst us 
to-day who does not want to be free i In striving for these ideals, if one 
has suffered, it is the suffering of a patriot, a real soldier’s. Nobody should 
complain of his suffering. It is the proud privilege of humanity to suffer 
for the good of mankind. So, my friends and fellow-sufferers, I pray of 
you never to complain or to parade your sufferings before others. I find 
that many a weak brothers get embittered by their sufferings when they see 
wordly-wise men making up their piles of gold and when they called them 
mad men. True it is that there are many a political sufferer worried and 
wounded in heart in their struggle for existence. But the wonderful thing 
is that whenever opportunity arises, it is they who rush to suffer afresh. 
The band of selfless sufferers are small and scattered and I believe that this 
organisation of political sufferers will make it possible for them to know each 
other and to keep up a spirit of camaraderie just as a spirit of camaraderie 
must exist in the army for efiicient working. 

“ I understand that the principal aim of the organisation is to help 
them in every possible way. The honourable President-elect will give you a 
lead regarding the conditions of the political sufferers and I hope he will 
give you a lead as to how best to help thorn. I find to my great pleasure 
that many a political sufferer, free from the worry of securing Government 
employment, has taken to trade, commerce or other callings. Some of them 
are doing very well. Indeed, their examples ought to be followed. There 
are some again who have taken to the production of Khaddar and spinning, 
simplifying their habits and striving to fulfil tbe ideals of Mahatmaji. In the 
excitement of 1921, the charkha found great favour with the masses because 
it was generally associated with the idea of paralysing Manchester and there- 
by forcing the Government to come to terms. But shorn of this excitement, 
Khaddar has now steadily increased in production and it is now being 
worked as a means of economic salvation of tbe country. I cannot think 
of anything better than this for the political sufferers. Charkha spinning 
and Khaddar business is now a practical business proposition. I leave it to 
you to decide whether it should not be made one of the primary duties of 
political sufferers to take to Khaddar work. I do not propose to inflict 
my political opinions on you any more but I do hope that this Conference 
will give you a clear and definite lead as to the duties of political sufferers 
and how best they can help each other and be helped by the public 


TKe PTCsidential Address. 

Presidiug over the Conference, Dr. Bhupendra Nath DATTA pleaded 
for constructive work among tbe masses of India by organising them on 
an economic basis so that passive resistance could have some force and 
they would be in a position to challenge the alien bureaucracy. Other- 
wise exciting them through religious passion and goading them to civil 
disobedience would only make them food for British cannon. So far the 
Indian national movement was a class movement, a movement of the 
middle classes fighting against the domiuation of the British middle class 
over India. It was wanting to get control of the means and instru- 
ments of production in India in its own hands ; failing in it, at least to have 
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a Bhar« of it in the exploitation of India’s wealth. The non-oo-operation 
moTement having got the masses in their hands, accepted the policy of direct 
a^on and the tactira of sroial revolutionaries of the west. The non- 
violent non oo’operation policy iwith its tactics of hartalsi satyagrahai civil 
disobedience etc., when divested of their Hindu phraseologies and translated 
into international political torminologies. were known as nation-wide general 
strike* passive resistance* sabotagoi boycott, mas^ action and direct actions 
All these were tactics of occidental revolutionary parties but the frenzied 
mass energy broke loose at Malabar and again at Chauri Chauras The 
revolutionary niiddle class leaders got frightened out of their wits in seeing 
the spectre of revolution which they had helped to conjure up and capitu* 
lated at Bardoli and as a result, the off~tide of iion*oo‘opo ration begant 
The Indian bourgeoisie alone had proved itself to be important to wrest 
freedom from foreign masters and the new phase of askir^, liio masses to 
join in politics had been ushered in. But all honour to those of them 
who had suffered for their revolutionary political activities and for usher* 
ing in the new phase in Indian politics. 

“Wo are poor nameless untouchables and like the story of Achilles 
and the tortoise the wrath of the alien bureaucracy follows incessantly our 
heels. Yet we have still dynamic energy left in us which will bo of some 

service to the cause of freedom . Up till now, the masses of India have 

been exploited for the benefit of the bourgeoisie. The feudal aiistocracy 
has eliminated itself from the arena of the fight for freedom. The hour* 
geoisie which wants to wrest the political power from its alien rival sought 

the aid of the masses to gain their ol>joct. The Indian bourgeoisie wants 

to end the struggle with the rival by a round table conference and time is 
not distant when the bourgeoisie in getting what it wants will withdraw 
itself from the alien rival and the struggle for national liberation. Rather 
it will join hands with its rival in exploiting the masses in order to have a 
share in the means and instruments of production of India. It therefore 
behoves the workers for freedom to work with this social class and 
organise them instead of being agents of armchair politicians/’ 

Proceeding, the president urged the necessity for starting a fund 
to alleviate the sufferings of the families of their comrades and help the 
needy sufferer. As one who had recently returned from exile, the president 
pleaded strongly for the exiles. To his opinion those exiles, instead of living 
a dog’s life in India, could bo of bettor service to India from abroad. In 
every country where they li /ed they could open our cause to help Indians 
in every way to establish friendship with the nations of those lands. Such 
attempts had been made in the past by the exiles both in Germany and 
America but without help from the motherland they could not do much. 
The future of India lay in being a part of international politics and in order 
to enlist the sympathy of other countries, the Indians must do extensive 
foreign propaganda there. 

As for the release of our comrades in Indian jails, there must be country- 
wide propaganda. Indian people did not dwell in bar libraries ai^ in 
chambers of commerce but in factories and fields. They must mobilize 
intellectuals for the service of the masses. Political suffereres know they 
were poor, but it was the poor people who had always ushered in now eras 
in the history. 
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Work before the Chofereoee. 

Tbe task before the oonference wae aa followe: — ** All the poUtioal 
•ufftrers should be knit together into one unit and an All-India association 
of theirs as the nucleus of a new movement must be formed. In order 
to train the workers a school must be founded in a suitable place where 
they will be trained in biBtory» political science, theoretical and applied 
sociologies, social psychology, economics, civics, etc. After being trained in 
these arts and imbued with the psychology of the proletariat, they should go 
to that toiling masses and work amongst them. The field and factory workers 
and the toiling masses in general should be organised in labour unions. A 
detailed plan of it can be matured later on. In order to start a new 
movement amongst tbe broad masses of the people, a propaganda depart- 
ment has to be estttblished. Books expressing new ideologies and an organ 
of the movement will have to be given out. Co-operative movement in all 
its aspects, vis., credit societies, consumer’s societies, agricultural loan 
banks, agricultural co-operative societies must be started which will be of 
great help to the chronic poverty-stricken masses. The unemployed intellec- 
tuals can take up this work with profit, for we will have to appeal to the 
people to support this people’s movement and a fund has to be raised to 
meet all these expenses. A paisa” fund ought to be started for this 
aim. Taking these things as the minimum programme in our hands, let 
us go amongst the masses and organize them. We must realise it for certain 
that the battle of India’s freedom shall never be won in tbe councils, in the 
SMemblies and by demagogy.” 

Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference • 

(1) Beeclved (a) that in order to keep a record of the national movement the 
provincial organisations of the Hindustani Sangha do prepare detailed lists of all political 
sufferers in, their respective provinces and submit tbe same to the All-India office before 
1st (f) 1927, (b) that funds be raised to help the needy and deserving political sufferers 
and their dependents in accordance with tho recummendations of the Executive Committee. 

(2) With a view to strengthen tbe masses of tbe country and remove their crnshing 
poverty this Conference exhorts all Indians to use as far as possible only Swadeshi 
things for their daily requirements and to confine their requirements to things made in 
this country. 

(8) That this Conference exhorts tbe people of India to face all kinds of injustice 
and oppression with weapons of determined passive resistance. 

(4) That this Conference immediately begins organising field and factory workers 
and tbe employees all over the country. 

(8) That this Conference sends its greetings to tbe British proletariat and asks their 
eo-opeiation in the common cause of freedom from all kinds of exploitation. 

^fter appointing a provisional committee with Mr. Pnrnsbottamdas Tandon as Secre- 
tary, to frame necessary rules for the organisation and another committee to collect funds 
to give s;ffeot to tbe first resolution the Conference was dissolved. 

Oonstitutiou. 

When the resolutions of the Conferenoe were being discussed, Mr. 
Sfaaukat Ali wanted to know positively at to what was tbe constitution of the 
conference. He further added that unless or until they could know the 
eonstitutioD it was diflBcuIt to ascertain whether the conference was pro- 
Congress or anti-Congrese. The Conferenoe appointed a committee to formu* 
late a eonstitution. 



SECOND SESSION OF THE 


All-India Volunteers’ Conference 

c AUH ATl—TH E 2 7 TH D ECEMBBR 1 93 6 . 

The second session of the AIMndia Volunteers' Conference was hdd 
at Qauhati on the 27th December under the presidentship of Pandit MotiM 
Nehru- The President of the Congress, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. "laulana Abm 
Elalam Azad, Mr. Horniman, Maulanas Sbaukat Ali and M ihotned AH and 
Mrs. Oandhi attended. 

Mr. Kuladhar CHALIHA, in welcoming the delegates to the in- 
ference, said in the course of his Address : '* Discipline is the guiding 
principle of all volunteers and they must be ready and willing to merge all 
their personal prediliction to that of their commandant. It would ^ useless 
to call oneself a volunteer unless one is punctual and thorough in his work. 
It has boon brought to the notice of authorities of several Seva DaU that in 
some places threat to strike and refusal to take food are the most embarrassing 
situations in which the commandants were placed by their volunteers whose 
guiding principle should have been to put up with all inconvonience ® 
matter of food, raiment and accommodation. As volunteers the 
and social cause, they must always be prepared to bear all 
privation, diflBculties and inconveniences. The movemeM is a “°''® 

ment and so they should work in a non-violent way. Their duty is nrt to 
question why. Theirs is to do and die. Self-assertion in a soldw is 
a dangerous thing and a true volunteer like a true soldier should always 

obey imphoitly. essential qualities of 

a subject race and our sacrifice must be in inverse ratio ^ 
our subjection. Otherwise there is hardly any hope for regaining our fre^o 
and liberty. To Mr. Hardikar belongs the credit of organwing and expa^- 
ing the votonteer movement and it is up to young men of 

on® the line he has suggested. The ^^'"“‘'V-ei^rv'Xler 
of their national life and unless they have an effi^e . .. 

would never be able ^ work and Swar« J*® g^g f,om alj 

dishoLour^ntrnec^:^^^^^^^^ 

national self-respect and national pride. 

Pxesidential Address. 

Alter the Eeception Commitf^ rM?X!'^i!he‘’ItoeJi of 

Nehru delivered a ftirnng to illDeBS.®The Pandit humorously 

iSd Lfbfz'zihj 
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that the latter had put in a nutshell the duties of volunteers to the country. 
The immediate cultivation of an espirit de corps was required among volunteers 
without which no service could bo rendered to the country. Ho said that the 
volunteer movement was yet in its infancy, but the day was in sight when 
it would take the form of a regular trained army. Ho urged that with the 
exception of arms required for the military, there should bo nothing wanted 
in the Indian army of volunteers. No country had ever achieved freedom 
without sacrifice and if Indians wanted freedom, sacrifice should be tbeir 
motto. 

Continuing, the Pandit regretted at the harrowing happenings in the 
country which, he said, had taken a dangerous form in the assassination of their 
revered leader. The mischief required to be nipped in the bud. The Pandit 
was of the belief that the day would come when they would be able to 
replace the police by volunteers for which a perfect organisation was neces* 
sary. Concluding Pt. Nehru said : “ Volunteers, remember you are soldiers 
of unity. You must girdle up your loins to restore unity. You are the 
future army of India.” 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, the Congress President, next distributed the prizes 
to Karnatak volunteers for enlisting 15,000 volunteers. Mr. H. K. Krishna 
won the first prize for enlisting 1,800 members. 

Two resolutions were then passed in five minutes. The first urged the 
opening of branches of Hindustani Seva Dal in all towns, districts and 
provinces and requested the Congress organizations to help in that matter. 
The second appealed for financial help. Maulana Shaukat Ali, Messrs. 
Harisarvottam Rao, Rajendra Prasad and Mrs. Ferine, grand-daughter of 
Dadabhai Naroji, spoke very briefly on the resolutions. 

Mr. A. Swali of Burma donated Rs. 500 on the spot. With a strong 
appeal for funds by Maulana Shaukat Ali and usual thanks to the chair the 
meeting dispersed. All business was over in an hour. Mr. Goswami^s short 
presidential address was read by Mr. Harisarvotam Rao. The following 
is the text 


Mr. Goswaroi's Address. 

Delegates, Volunteers, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The composition of a Presidential address to the Volunteerb* Conference for the 
second year in succession, f find, is a difficult task. It is not merely a literary difficulty ; 
it. is the difficulty of one who in inaugurating a new year has also to render an account 
for the old year. The honour — which I prize as beyond my deserts — of being called 
upon to assume the responsibilities of another session of the Volunteers’ Conference is 
embarassing ; for 1 feel I have to submit myself not only to considerable self-examination 
but also to ft public verdict on my tenure of office as President of the All India Volunteer 
Boaid during the year which is about to close. And, after ali. I am not able to present 
to you any glowing record of proud achievements. Our efforts have been humble ; the 
measure of their fruition has been even humble. But the infant movement is getting out 
of its swaddling clothes and its lisping speech. It is learning to struggle against 
inclemi nt circumstances ; It has begun its oonsoious struggle for existence ; its appeal is 
in louder tones and in accents more distinct, determined to have the ear of India ; it 
is acquiring strength of body and mind by waging contention against forces of disrup- 
tion and the decay of our national solidarity. 

As I began by telling you, we are unable to offer you proof of concrete achievement. 
Yet, if you look around, you will, I am sure, endorse our claim to tbo»e intangible 
results which are not the less valuable because they elude occular grasp or 
because they can be argued out of dialectic existence. The message of our move* 
ment has reached the furthest ends of oar country and has provoked thought in 
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evidenoe and aaya high prioei have to be paid for artides that are smuggled 
into the jail. Cash is reoeii^ed by prisoners from their homes for their 
requirements in the iail by means of money orders to warders and their 
sutordinates. The Committee understands that system of moneylending 
also is well established inside the prisons, there being, however, a strict 
code of honour among the prisoners to return the money. Gur (jagree) 
is In great demand and there is such a craving for it that che prisoners 
are prepared to pay for it many times its real price. Other luxuries, such 
as ** ghee ”, tobacco, batter, fruits and liquor are also obtainable. Gambling 
is conducted under the patronage of the minor jail officials, who, no 
doubt, are not forgotten by the winners. Discipline is merely supeiHScial, 
for one witness, whose evidence there is no reason to distrust, assured the 
Committee that sovereigns were plentiful inside the Liahore Central Jail, 
though unprocurable outside. He had himself seen a prisoner in posses* 
sion of £80 and had kept in his box a sum of £40 for another. 

The Punjab Government find no reason to differ from the general con- 
clusions arrived at by the Committee in respect of unauthorised punishments 
and indulgences. They have issued through the Inspector-General of Prisons 
a warning against these offences, but the Government recognise that radical 
.measures for improvement of the supervising and executive agencies are 
necessary in order to improve this aspect of prison administration. 

Income per Convict. 

Referring to the Committee’s finding that the income of the Jail 
Department works out at Rs. 10 per annum per convict, a figure incompatible 
with the theory that each prisoner is doing his fair share of a day’s 
work, the Government quote statistics of prisoners doing various kinds of 
work and point out that the number engaged on manufactures was 36 per 
cent, of the total and the proceeds during 1924-25 showed a profit of just 
under Rs. 60 per prisoner employed. Moreover, the prisoner is a less willing 
workman than the free agent. It is a principle of jail administration that jail 
labour is to be employed first o.j jail requirements and next on requirements of 
other departments of the Government. Notwithstanding all these and other 
factors the Inspector-General has baen asked to consider the introduction, of 
new and economically advantageous employments in consequence of the 
opening given by relaxation of the old rule regarding machinery. Now 
machinery may be used for certain industries. These facts show, according 
to the Punjab Government, that the Committee had not been placed in full 
possession of the whole case on this point. 

New Jail for Frontier Convicts. 

Referring to overcrowding of jails, the Committee points out.that the 
provision of further jail accommodation is imperatively necessary. Ihe 
Committee understands two new jails are under contemplation and, therefore, 
urges that one of them should be specially reserved for Frontier convicts 
whose segregation in a separate jail is highly desirable. * 

The Government says that financial pressure, only now relieved, has up 
to the present time made it difficult to contemplate remedial measures on an 
effective scale. Funds have *now been provided by the Punjab Government 
for the commencement of the new Central Jail outside Lahore and arrange- 
ments are contemplated for the rebuilding of the existing group of jails io 
Lahore in a modernised form. It is understood, says the Punjab Government^ 
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that the OoTemment of India intend to oonetmot a Central JaO at I'eibae* 
pore for the aooomiDodation of the prisoners of the North-West Frontier 
ProTince. of whom solne 700 or 600 now oooupy space in the Punjab jails. 

The committee has expressed adrerse opinions on Central Jails, except 
for habitual offenders, on the ground that their siae is unfavourable to 
supervision and to reformative influence and has advocated the conflnement 
of non-habitual offenders in district jails with the maximum accommodation 
of 500, but the Punjab Government, for the reasons given by the Indian 
Jails Committee, has decided not to accept the advice of the Pupjab Com- 
mittee and are quite satisfied^ that it is undesirable to have more than 1,600 
prisoners in any fail and will, as opportunity presents itself, erect additional 
buildings and make constructional changes. 

Deputy Inspector-General of Prisons. 

The Committee then lays stress upon the importance of the appointment 
of a Deputy InspectorGeneral of Prisons so that the InspectorGeneral might 
be free for important duties and particularly for inspection. 

The Government agrees that at a time when large changes in the 
department are being considered and carried out it is not possible for the 
Inspector-General unassisted to combine his heavy headquarters duties with 
sufficiently frequent and detailed inspection. They have thert^fore decided 
on the creation of a post of Deputy Inspector-General for two years, at the 
end of which period thj necessity of the continuance of the appointment will 
be further considered. Similarly, the Government think that it is desirable 
to appoint whole-time Superintendents to each district jail and to limit the 
duties of the Civil Surgeon to medical charge. The Government is taking 
steps to provide for the appointment of Civil Superintendents and hope, that 
during the current year at least six District Jails will have such officers. 

In regard to the Central and Borstal institution, the Government is 
under an obligation to employ officers of the Indian Medical Services as Super- 
intendents. This obligation, however, does not extend, in the opinion of the 
Government, to additional institutions as and when created, and subject to 
the agreement of the Government of India, the Punjab Government con- 
template after the existing obligation to employ a certain number of I. M. 8. 
Officers has been met to appoint whole-time Civil Superintendents to the 
Central Jails and institutions which it is not necessary to earmark for the 
purposes of that obligation, with whole-time assistant surgeons for medical 
charge. 

t The Government are sure that the appointment of whole-time Super- 
intendents must not be made a ground for reducing the strength of the 
executive staffs under them. The Government do not therefore contemplate 
any reduction in the strength of executive staff subordinate to Superinten- 
dents. On the other band the Government recognise the necessity of 
extensive changes in the personnel and of bringing under reduction those 
jaildrs, deputy jailors and assistant jailors, who are not definitely held to be 
fit for promotion. The manner in which it is proposed to ascertain the 
object in view is to introduce a Bill for the amendment of the Prisons Act for 
the abolition of jailors, deputy jailors and assistant jailors and their replace- 
ment by Deputy Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents of a better 
status and somewhat higher pay than the class which they are to supersede. 
Those who are not found fit for promotion to the new rank will retire 
under the provisibns of Sections 426 and 436 of the Civil Service Regulations. 
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Cooviot Offioiab. 

The Coramittee then tarns its attention to the system of appointive 
eon viot officials and oonolades that the system has become a great source of 
oorruption and that the best interests of jail administration demand its total 
snppression. The Government say they have given anxious thought to this 
questiou because the quality of paid vnsrders who must replace convict officials 
must be beyond doubt but the Government conclude that in principle tho 
employment of convicts should be brought tp an end and have already given 
orders for the reduction of a number so. employed to the figure of March. 
1919, as soon as arrangements for replacing the number reduced have been 
worked put. 

The Committee, dealing with the arrangements for inspection by non* 
ofiicial visitors, points out that the existence of non-official visitors is valuable 
as supplying a training ground where numbers of the public can obtain an 
insight into jail problems. No doubt there have been instances in which 
visitors grossly abused their position by going to the extent of persuading 
Sikh prisoners to refuse conditional release offered by the Government, and 
also lecturing them on political matters, but there should be no wholesale 
condemnation because of the faults of a few The Government generally 
agree with those observations and have no doubt that many norrofficial 
visitors seek to do their duty conscientiously and have therefore impressed 
on the authorities concerned the desirability of making satisfactory selections. 
It is important that all officers of jails should treat non-official visitors with 
courtesy and considerations. The non-official visitor is an ally of the 
Superintendent in keeping’ the administration of jails pure and above 
reproach. The Government have given orders for the preparation of schemea 
in all jails for the substitution of animal or mechanical traction for manual 
labour on wells. 

The Committee has put forward an interesting proposal for the adoption 
of a system under which the profit arising out of the performance of tasks 
is credited to the worker as a reward for good work, coupled with exemplary 
conduct. The Government bad already decided on crediting a portion of 
these earnings to prisoners in habitual jails and provision was made for thia 
in the budget of the current year. It has been decided, however, that 
payment should be made to the prisoners only upon release, whereas the 
Committee’s proposal is to allow those who have earnings at their credit to 
make small purchases of certain articles from time to time. This principle 
could no doubt be extended to allowing them to make remittances of 
money to their homes. The Inspector-General is in sympathy with this 
proposal. * 

The Committee makes several recommendations regarding diet and 
cooking, and points out the desirability of having separate kitchens for 
Mahomedans and Hindus. The Government have given iustructioDs to the 
authorities concerned regarding the history ticket, etc, and point out tbht 
modern rules have already been incorporated in the jail manual for specially 
constructed interview rooms at the gate in every jail and the Goverpment 
have reason to believe that the period of 20 minutes laid down for interviews 
is not infrequently extended in practice. 
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B. & O. Administration Report 1924-25 

** When the political history of India for the year 1924*26 and the three 
preoeeding months comes to be reviewed* much that is hopeful and gratifying 
will emerge from the record of Bihar and Orissa dujing that period/* in 
these words the oflBcial year book ' Bihar and Orissa in 1924-26 " records 
the political events and activities of the different branches of administration 
in the province. 

** At a time when the very foundations of the new constitution were 
being loosened in other parts of India/’ says the report, “ this province may 
olaim to have kept its head. Elsewhere some of the newly-elected Legisla- 
tures were exercising their considerable powers with the avowed object 
of bringing the Government to a standstill ; in Bihar and Orissa, although 
the extreme section of political opinion was not unrepresented in the new 
Council, a different atmosphere prevailed, and that element of mutual good- 
will which is essential to the working of dyarchy has not been lacking. 
Thus the Ministers have retained the confidence of the majority of the 
council, and at the same time there has been a notable absence of friction 
in their relations with the other members of thj Government and with the 
permanent officials working under them. 

“ The trend of public opinion during these fifteen months has been no 
less significant. Hysterics and fireworks are out of favour, and it is no 
longer easy to arouse popular enthusiasm by the wholesale condemnation 
of Government officials and ** the sham Beforms.” Sanity is returning to 
public life, and with it a growing disposition to take full advantage of the 
opportunities offered by those same Reforms, and to work for a fuitber 
advance on constitutional lines. The political developments of this period 
have not been without their disquieting symptoms ; but, viewed es a whole, 
they make for encouragement/* 

Infiuence of Congress. 

Describing the influence of the Congress on local bodies it says-: “ It 
was inevitable that this widespread capture of the local bodies by the Con- 
gress Party should be attended by far-reaching consequences. Further 
remarkable letters soon made their appearance in the anti-Government press, 
indicating a general alarm, no less at the type of politician who was thus 
returned to local power than at the methods by which his success had hr en 
achieved. The number of old members who had secured re-election was 
very small, and few iudeed« of their successors had any administrative ex- 
perience. Immature youths fresh from college, paid lecturers of the Swaridlst 
Party, ** national ” school masters, and persons who had been convicted 
under Criminal Law Amendment Act or bound down to keep the peace-^all 
these were included among the personnel of the new District Board.” 

Under these oircumstaiices 4 Is not surprising that a tendency soon 
became apparent to use these local bodies for the furtherance of political pro- 
paganda, rather than for the diligent promotion of the interests which had 
been committed to their charge. The same process was evident in those 
municipalities also which bad come under the control of the Swarajists in the 
autumn of the ^previous year. Several instances occurred of -addresses of 
welcome to extr&sist leaders and of congratulatory addresses presented to 
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^litidanB on their emergenoe 'from jail. Offloe-jbearera in munioipalities and 
• Hiatriot boards have made oligeotionaUe ipeeohes daring the ooaree of pablio 
tmeineas* Attempts have been made to fly the Smraj flag over munioipal 
Offioes and the sal^titution of ** nationar* holidays (such aa the anniversary 
of TilaVs death) for those now observed (inoluding the King-Emperor a birth* 
&y)t has been gravely discnsaed. The employees of local bodies have been 
^re^d or advised ’* to clothe themselves in ' kbaddar/ and public money 
has been utilised to spread the cult of the “ bharka” in a manner which cannot 
possibly be reconciled with legitimate requirements of education or any other 
public interest.’* 

Hindu-Moslem Question. 

“ Another most disquieting feature which must be recorded here is the 
recrudescene of ill-feeling between Hindus and MahomedanSi particularly 
during the latter half of 1924. Bihar and Orissa was probably no worse off 
in this respect than the other provinces of India, but the state of affairs 
was such as to give constant anxiety to the Government and to call for un- 
remitting .vigilance from their subordinate oflicers. To some extent this 
question is connected with Congress politics. A good deal of resentment was 
felt in Mahomedan circles at what was regarded aa an attempt to convert 
the Congress into a Hindu organisation. The tension was increased by re- 
criminations which passed between the two communities regarding the alleged 
misapplication of Congress funds. Mahomedans were keenly disappointed 
at the results of the District Board elections) in which hardly any of their 
candidates were successful.” 


Industries. 

After recording the sound financial position of the province the review 
passes on to the activities in the domain of industries. " The predominance 
of agriculture in the economic life of the province has perhaps tended in the 
past to divert attention from its industrial potentialities. Yet in Chota 
Nagpur is to be found one of the most important industrial areas in India. 
Now-a-days thousands of young men are emerging from schools and colleges 
every year, many of whom are compelled) while not a few are animated with 
a strong desire, to seek other avenues of employment than the Government 
service and the law. Indeed it is manifestly impossible for these two spheres 
of activity to absorb the growing number of the educated middle classes ; and 
the search for a career often grows desperate. ' In these circumstances the 
increasing provision of technical and industrial education is both a political 
and an economic necessity. The Department of Industries was created as^ 
recently as 1920 to supervise this work more effectively, and at the same 
time to assist directly in the industrial development of the provino%|^ Critics 
are apt to complain that this department has little to show for all the money 
that it spends. They probably overlook the fact that about three-fourths 
of its expenditure is accounted for by educational institutions, and wqjuld 
have to be incurred under some other head, if this department were not in 
existence. The total disbursements dbring 1924-25, were not much more 
than rupees seven lakhs ; so this ^oes not leave much for the actual deyelop- 
ment of industries. Nor is it reasonable to look for sensational restilts io 
this direction, while the department is still in its infancy.” 



C P. Administration Report 1924-25 

The annual Administration Report oi the Central Provinoea Government 
for 1924-25 remarks that the period marked a further stage in the return 
of the Province to normal conditions and has witnessed in the field of 
politics a gradual return from the blind alley of obstruction to sanity 
and sobriety. The period as a whole indicated a fundamental disagree- 
ment between the Berar and Central Provinces Marathi and Hindi sections 
of party leaders of the various groups of the Swaraj Party, and many of 
their followers desired , to accept office, but no group was powerful enough 
to command the support necessary for the formation of a stable Ministry. 
The tendency in Berar and Central Provinces Marathi districts and in 
Chhattisgarh was in favour of accepting office, while the northern Hindi 
districts were the focus of opposition to *this policy. 

Obstruction has never been popular in Perar, which has favoured the 
policy of working the Reforms for what they are worth. The next move 
accordingly came from Berar in the announcement of the acceptance of a 
membership of the Executive Council by Mr. Tambe, ex-leader of the Berar 
Swaraj Party. 

Inside the Legislative Council the Swarajists have in other ways shown 
a very notable change from their obstructionist policy'of 1924. 

Financial Position. 

The year under review was another year of continued improvement 
in the finances of the Province. The budget, as finally passed by the Local 
Government, provided for a total revenue of Rs. 531*81 lakhs, an expendi- 
ture chargeable to revenue of Rs* 521*00 lakhs, and a balance in the Famine 
Insurance Fund of Rs. 111*05 lakhs. The main factor that contributed to 
this improvement was a remarkable rise in revenue from excise, which 
amounted to Rs. 150*44 lakhs. The main difficulty in the financial situation 
is the present position as regards the working of the financial settlement 
between the Central Provinces and Berar. It is now decided that expen- 
diture be divided between the two provinces in the same proportion in 
which they contribute to the revenues ; that is in the proportion of 60 to 40. 

There was a revival of ccmmunal tension, which was more acute than 
for many previous years culminating in riots in 14 districts of the Province. 
In Jubbulpore the situation was so serious that troops had to be called out, 
while in the town of Arvi a serious riot occurred with several losses of life. 
Jn the town of Akola communal feeling had been hardening during the 
preceding 12 months, and* two riots took place. The immediate cause of 
each disturbance was dispute concerning the playing of music before places 
of worship. 

Co-Operative Movement. 

•Commenting on co-operative credit the report points out that there 
could be little doubt that the root of the troubles which nearly wrecked the 
movement in the Province is the lack bf education in co-operative principles. 
In order to infuse in every member of every cociety the spirit of co-operation, 
the Federation Congress appointed a committee which recommended the 
starting of primary societies with their own share capital. The Berar 
Institute has arranged for training classes and co-operative rallies, and for 
co-ordination of the activities of local industries. 



Bengal Administration Report 1924-25. 

The Bengal Administration Report for the year 1924-25, in narrating the events ^ 
and conditions prevailing in the oonntry daring the year, reviews in detail the acti*^ 
Yities of the Swarajya party and the alleged revolationary movement in Bengal along 
with other questions. Ref(*rring to the political situation the Report states that at the 
commencement of 1926 the relative strength of the parties in the Gounoil, in spite of 
individual fluctuations, showed no substantial change from the positions won by them 
at the last election. The Independents, who differed from the Swaraj Party only in 
owing no allegiance to Mr. Das and in not being pledged to refuse office, formed with 
the Swarajists the permanent opposition. The Ministerialists apt to be swayed by their 
personal attitude towards individual Ministers, had not been, even when there were 
Ministers in office, consistent in their support of the Government ; and the eventual 
abolition of the Ministry tended still farther to weaken the ties which bound this group. 

In the contest for supremacy the Swarajists had the great advantage of being the 
only force in possession of a highly developed organization backed by party funds and 
capable of keeping its ranks united, of procuring the attendance of its members on the 
occasion of all important votes, and of exercising influence over the members of other 
groups. The Government and Opposition forces still, however, remained very evenly 
balanced and voting on most issues was very close. In this situation the Mabomedan 
vote, capable of weighing the scales on their side, bore much the same relation to politics 
in Bengal as the Irish vote used to bear to English politics in the House of Commons. 

Rrftrring to ifu revolutionary actiuitks the Report says 

The accivities of the revolationary conspiracy had necessitated the promulgation of 
the Ordinance in the previous October, and several revolutionaries ba<l been arrested and 
detained under its provisions. The Ordinance was, however, a temporary measure due 
to expire in April, 1926, and the Bill, which was to remain in operation for five years, 
was designed to take its place. 

In order to make clear the full gravity of the situation with which Government 
was faced, it is desirable at this point to recapitulate in the barest outline the main overt 
activities of the revolutionaries which bad led to the adopiiop of drastic measures for 
their suppression. There were two marilers, two attempts at murder, the creation of a 
bomb factory, the issue of inflammatory leaflets aunouucing a campaign of ruthless 
assassination of police officers and the condemnation to immediate death of all who in 
any degree helped Government. 

At the opening of the session, His Excellency the Governor address d the Council and 
explained to the members the urgency of the necessity for suppressing terrorist crime in 
the Province. The impossibility of dealing with this menace by means other>than those 
proposed in the Bill was clearly demonstrated, and solemn stress was laid on the truth 
that it was better that the ordinary processes of law should be suspended for a feui 
individuals than that a secret organisation should be left free to threaten the lives of those 
whom it saw fit to call its enemies. 

In introducing the Bill the Hon. Sir Hugh Stephenson adduced irrefutable proofs 
of the existence of highly organised, well armed and well financed conspiracy, against 
which almost all attempts to set the machinery of the ordinary law in motion had signally 
failed in the past. Finally, it was pointed out that the oases of those who bad been 
arrested under the Ordinance had been placed before Judges, who had in every instance 
agreed with the view of Government regarding their complicity in the conspiracy. 

Such a weight of argument produced ^no effect on the stolid front of the Swarajist 
Opposition, in whose eyes the issue was but another contest between the Council and the 
Government. They had already maile certain of victory. At a meeting of MahoinedanS| 
held on the previous day, Mr. Das had employed all bis powers as a rhetorician *^'0 win 
over the wavering representatives of that community. Simultaneously an intensita * 
campaign of intimidation against members of Council had been instituted in the Press • 
and other useans resorted to in order to procure either their unwilling support or their 
abstention from voting. * 
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Leidera Bemored. 

Btreogthened bj these devioes the Opposition refnsed even to discuss the BiU which 
wMP^brown oat by a majority of nine. As there coold be no doobt of the necessity of 
snch a measnre, the BiU was snbseqnently certified by His Excellency the OoTcmor. 

The preventiTe action taken by Qofernment nnder the Ordinance achieyed its object 
in so far as it removed the known leaders of the conspiracy from the sphere of their 
activities ; and the cessation of overt revolutionary crime which followed in the wake of 
this action was the true measure of the urgency of the need for suppression. 

The movement had, however, been merely scotched and not killed ; but time was 
required to recover froso the blow which had been dealt, to replace the old leaders by new 
chiefs, to refill the ranks that had been depleted. For this end propaganda was essential 
and the old campaign of recruitment in the Press and elsewhere was pursued with 
unabated energy. A flood of evolutionary articles was let loose in the regular news- 
papers and periodicals, accompanied by a stream of pernicious books and pamphlets. The 
books and pamphlets were drawn np on much the same lines as the. Press articles, which 
will be dealt with in the second section of this summary, and took the form of denuncia- 
tions of the economic oppression of the British in India, appeals frequently in the for o 
of poems in mystic language extolling freedom, bloodshed and self-sacfifioe, and accounts 
in eulogistic language of the exploits of the old revolutionaries. 

Some of those publications were printed locally while others were imported from 
places outside the jurisdiction of the Government of India. In several instances recourse 
was had te proscription, seizure and prohibition of importation ; but the majority of 
tht pamphlets were so written that they tell just outside the definition of sedition. The 
object of those publications was to represent Government as satanic, oppressive and 
barbarous. On occasions quotations from or references to Hindu religious writings were 
made with a view to justifying violence and bloodshed. Appeals were addressed to the 
women of Bengal exhorting them to follow the example of the heroines of Bajputana and 
to instil into their sons and husbands a spirit of self-sacrifice on behalf of the mother- 
country. 

Pamphlets of mischievous intent with a dangerous under-current of suggestion were 
published setting out in laudatory terms the deeds done by students in the movement 
for freedom in Russia and calling upon the young men of Bengal to do likewise. A 
pamphlet of this type was sold at the Conference pandal at Faridpur, and this was one 
of the few instances in which prosecution could be sanctioned and a conviction procured. 

Traffic in Firearms. 

A concise manifesto of the revolutionary party was widely circulated in pamphlet 
form throughout India. It contained a direct incitement to revolution giving as the 
immediate object of the party the establishment of a Federal Republic of the United 
States of India by an organised and armed revolution. The extensive method of distribu- 
tion of this pamphlet was in itself ample proof of the wiejespread organisation of the 
conspiracy. 

The unsettling and deleterious effect of this stream of poison on the immature minds 
of the students of Bengal, for whose benefit it is chiefly concocted, may easily be imagined. 
The resnlts produced thereby aru at least as bad as those of open revolution and as a 
queans of spreading the contamination of sedition, it has proved itself qn insidious and 
very potent force. 

Instances of illicit traffic or of attempts at illicit traffic in arms were of .disquieting 
frequency. A consignment of German bayonets, this time under the guise of wood- 
cuttersJ* was discovered, and there is evidence that'two cargoes of arms and ammunition 
from Oontinental sources, which were intercepted at intermediate ports, were ultimately 
destined for Indian purchasers. 

The profit to be gained by this trade owing to low Continental prices and high local 
demand is tempting, and there is proof that the weapons fonnd with revolutionaries were 
imported by illicit means. Two persons wese caught in the act of selling an automatic 
revolver and ammunition in Calcutta; two Indians were convicted for conspiracy to 
obtain possession of arms from Chinafiipn, did an attempt was made to purchase 

arms froiia a Calcutta firm by means of a bogus order. Those weapons were clearly .not 
intended for any lawful purpose. The dangerous character of this traffic as a method 
of arming revolutionaries is fully realised and every effort is being made to check it at 
itssonroe. _ • 
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Beornitiiig OAmpiigii. 

It muit regretfully be acknowledged that during the year under review there h|» 
been no noticeable improvement in the language and tone of the Indian Prete which, 
with few exceptions, shows as little sign as ever of appreciating at its true value the sit 
of free speech or of realising the responsibility that devolves upon it as the preceptot 
and mouthpiece of the people. That the castigation of Government is looked upon as the 
raison d'etre of iournaiism in thi^ Province is borne out by the fact that uf all the 
papers now in existence not one purports to support (Government, and that the majority 
do their utmost to villify it on every opportunity. One or two of the newspapers have 
extended their columns to include topics of general interest ; but most of them still 
remain narrowly political in their outlook. The advantage to be derived from the 
newspaper as weapon in the political arerpt is being fully realised and each of the parlies 
in Council except the Independents is now in possession of organs in which they can 
give public expression to their views. The accessions of strength in this direction have 
been particularly numerous in the case of the Swarajya party which now has many 
papers under its control. 

The Swarajist journals advocate Council entry and on this question are opposed on 
the one band by the ** No-changers" who favour non-partioipatiou in the proceedings of 
the Council, and on the other by a third group which is in disagreement both with 
the Swarajists and No-changers. These differences of opinion have led to much mutual 
criticism ai\d acerbity of feeling between these sections of the Press. 

At the beginning of the year the discussion of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
reopened in its fall force the chorus of denunciation which had lulled a little after the 
excitement caused by the Ordinance had subsided. On this topic there was no difference 
of opinion and the Press was unanimously hostile, even the hitherto moderate **Sanjibaniy 
remarking that, thanks to their sin, the British nation would be expunged for ever from 
the civilized world. The " Forward " gave expression to the general joariialistio opinion 
in the passage. " The oontemplateti measure is a perpetual menace to our liberty, a ban 
on our patriotism and a carefully prepared attempt to destroy the whole morale of our 
movement for freedom. He will be a traitor to the country who supports it." The 
** Amrita bazar Fatrika " demanded lo know whether the members of the Bengal Con noil 
would "share with the Govoinment the responsibility of passing such a monstrous law 
utterly subversive of personal liberty." 

AS the Indian Press is almost entirely representative of the " intelligentsia " aud 
the " bourgeoisp, ' it is not surprising that expressions of sympathy with Bolshevik 
theories aud activities fouud room in papers not deiinitely communistic in policy, much 
less frequent than in the past. There was still, however, a tendency to quote liussia as a 
fitting example for India to f dlow an \ to refer to Sovietism as the final manifestation of 
Socialism. One expressed the conviction thu L«!uiri was " a man of wonderful deeds, 
an intensely religious man, one of the great minded men who s*ek the deliverance of. 
humanity." The Riff revolt was acclaimed both by the Hindu aud the Moslem Press as 
the effort of an Eastern race to free itself from the Western yoke, and it was suggested' 
that England in her desire " to wipe the Moslems of the face uf the earth " would 
welcome the downfall of the insurgents. In spite of the emphatic declaration of 
neutrality by Parliament in connection with the dispute in Arabia, England was aocused 
of secret collaboration with France and Italy in assisting Amir Ali to retake Hedjaz 
from Ibn Sand, England's policy towards Mosul was attributed to motives of more self* 
interest, and the foreign powers viewed with open sympathy. * 

Procedure Justified 

The "Sarathi" set forth the justification of Bengal's procedure (in connection with 
the activities which have been discuBsed in the foregoing quotations from the Adminis- 
tration Report) in these words : " The distrust of the people must be removed. To give 
them eueh a training, the life-stories of self-sacrificing patriots must be recited to them. 
We may not adopt their methods. But are we not, on that account, to respect their 
renunciation, their beroisbo and their patriotism f" An account of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Bengal published in the " Basamalii " contains the observation : "In Bengal of 
all Gonntries the strength of mind required for unavoidable murder for the welfare of 

humanity or of the country is most tacking I believe that a different atmosphere 

has to be created and training for generations in that new atmosphere 2 a 8 to be 
undergone in order to enable Bengalis to overcome such weakness 

Enough has been written to show that contemporary Indian joninalism is oonfining 
its efforts te the incnlcation of a spirit of discontent, while its activities in certain 
directions actually constitute a dangerously powerful infinence for #ril. 
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Mloifters* Salftriei. 

The good impresBion prodnoed by the Ooaneil in its treatment of other demands 
was doomed to be nnlJifted by its vote on the most momentons issue of all. On the 
refosal of the Conncil in Angnst, 1924, to allow the demand for the salary of Ministers, 
His iBxoelleQcy the Grovernor had been obliged to assiime temporary charge of the 
training of Ministers. As, however, the training of Ministers and the testing of their 
capacity to administer transferred snbjects are essential features of the new constitution, 
which, withont Ministers, most to all intents and purpose cease to function, it was 
considered d«*sirable that some effort should be made to bring home to the Conncil the 
real significance of the issues dependent upon its decision. 

At the same time there was reason to suppose that the adverse vote on the question 
of salaries bad been aimed not so much against the Ministry as an institution as against 
the Ministers then in office. In order, therefore, to procure an unequivocal expression 
of opinion on this question, the Government, in January, without proposing the 
name of any person as Minister, moved that provision fur a Ministry should be 
msdff in the budget for the ensuing financial year. This motion was carried by the subs- 
tantial majority of 24. When however, it came to the voting on grants, the Council, 
swayed by the great personal infiuenco of Mr. Das, rejected the provision for the pay 
of Ministers by majority of six. The Government had therefore no other alternative 
than to conclude that the Council hail no desire to work the Reforms. 

Council President. 

The immediate result of the refusal of salaries was the resignation of the two 
Ministers then in office, accompanied by the temporary assumption by the Governor of 
thp administration of transferred subjects and fullowed, when sanction had been obtained, 
by suspension of transfer with effect from June, 1925, till January, 1927, when the 
period of the present Council is due to expire. From this it did not follow that the 
work of the Government was rendered impossible by the refusal to co-operate. Provi- 
sion had been made for such a contingency, and the only results of obstruction are that 
Bengal, by the vote of hor elected representatives, has for the present ceased to 
participate in the powers and privileges 0 )nferred upon her by the new constitution, 
and that this achievement will add little to the credit side of her account when her 
claims to further concessions come to be considered. 

The next trial of strength between the parties in Jouncil came at the election 
of a new President in place of the nominated President whose term of office was due 
to expire in August. Many candidates were in the field, several of whom, from doubt 
whether their chances of election wouhl be advanced or retarded by declaring themselves 
Swarajists, gave rather nebulous definitions of their creed ; but the real contest Jay 
between the Swarajya nominee and a representative of the ln;^ependent party. The 
Swarajists used all the means at their disposal to procure support for their representativr, 
but the Independent candidate proved successful by a small majority. 

Weakening Tendency. 

In spite of the victories gained by the Swarajists in the vote on the Ordinance 
’ Bill and on the salaries of Ministers, this party gave signs of being less powerful than 
it once bad been. In the general budget debate it bad been defeated on most of the 
issues. The camp sign against the Ordinance had failed to rouse any widespread interest. 
Iiftprvention in the Tarakeswar dispute ha<i accomplished little, while it had definitely 
alit^nated the sympathies of orthodox Hindus. The long-delayed village reconstruction 
scheme had gone no further than the collection of funds, and had been successful only 
in rousing the suspicions of the landlords. All these external forces were combining 
to sap the strength of this group, and there were also within itself symptoms of a 
disease that might eventually prove fatal. 

Faced by these weakening tendencies and met with a steady resistance to its demand 
by th^ Government both in India and in England, the party found it essential to make a 
stand against the revolutionary left wing and to attempt to win the confidence of the 
Government and the pnblio by making it appesff that the methods of force advocated by 
the extremists did not have the approval of the party. 

* To understand all that this decision implied it must be remembered that the strength 
of the revolutionaries still remained great in spite of the Ordinance, that they were 
well represented, although not in a majority, on the Provincial Congress Committee, and 
that the loss of their support would be serious. At this juncture Mr. Das opened the 
contest by explaining in the Press that be was prepared to adopt a oonstrnltive policy 
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rnd to oo-operate witb Qovernioeiit on honoarable tornw. This in itooK wai not onljf 
« departnre from bat; an aotaai reversal of the policy adopted by Oongrest in 1910, and 
the eignifioanoe of this step was still farther emphasised by an almost •ioialtaoeoiia- 
denanciation of political assassinations. > 

Faridpnr Gonferenoe 

.Tht se antagonistic forces were destined to come into op m conflict at the meeting of 
the Provincial Congress held at Faridpur in May. The first blow was strack by the 
revolationaries who, at the opening of the Gonferenoe, dlstribated a pamphlet m which 
the fntility of the policies both o! Mr. Gandhi and of Mr. Das were exposed, with the 
implication that nothing could be effected except by force. In marked contrast to the 
violent tone of some of the speeches delivered, the address of Mr. Das gave a reasoned 
exposition of the creed of Swaraj and ' openly offered co-operation nader certain condi- 
tions, even although it did carry an inconsistent sting in its tail in the shape of a threat 
of civil disobedience in the event of refn^il if his terms. The speech met with only a cold 
reception (f) and it was evident that it was not to the taste of the orthodox non-o j-operator. 
The resignation of Mr. Das and the dissolntion of Congresd were averted only by the 
personal intervention of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Das thus succeeded in asserting his authority 
but bis position was far from enviable. He still commanded the respect (»f a majority 
of his party, and, although his future was franght with diffloalty, there was no one of 
snfficient inflnence to challenge his position as leader. 

As at flerajganj in the previous year, Mahomedans held aloof from the deiiberations 
of the Provincial Congress at Farid pur and preferred to attend the District Confetence 
which was held as a counter-attraction at the same time and place. The Gongreea 
was thus representative of only Hindu opinion and, although resolntioas were carried;^ 
advocating Hindu-Moslem unity the discussions on this, the erstwhile main plank of^ 
the Swaraj platform, elicire<l little or no enthnsiasm. At the Moslem Gonferenoe the trend 
of the debate was rather in the direction of the airing of communal grievanoea than the 
establishing of mutual good-will. 

Death of Mr. G. R. Das. 

At this crisis in its fortnnes the Swaraj party was deprived of the gnidanoe of ita 
p owerful leader by the death of Mr. G. R. Das iu June. Bengal lost in him her most out- 
standing figure in the field of politics, and the display of respect for bis memory was by 
no means confined to his political followers His death left the Swaraj party without a 
head, and there was no one amongst his followers likely to have general recognition at 
his successor. It was at such a time that Mr. Gandhi came to the rescue and maintained 
some semblance of unity in its ranks. From the various candidates in the field choice 
eventually fell on Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta who was elected both as leader of the Swaraj 
party aii<l as President of the Bengal Provincial Oougress Oommittee. To those oflloe was 
subsequently added that of Mayor of Calcutta, although the new leader had bad no con- 
nexion with the Corporation, Mr. Gandhi frankly admitting that he looked hpqiu the 
Mayoralty as a mere adjunct to the offlco of party leader. 

The diminution of violent political agitation, apart from the activities of, the rev<Sn- 
tionaries, and the return to more normal conditions of political tranquillity which marked 
the year, were unfortunately accompanied by a growth of Hindu-Moslem distrust which 
at times resulted in breaches of the peace. Mutual hatred of the ruling power had been 
the only cementing force of non-co-operation and the considerations which led to dis^ 
content on the part of the Mahomedans eventually ceased to operate. 

Khilafat Movement. 

The Khilafat movement, which had been the mainspring of Mahomedan agitation, 
achieved its object by procuring the favourable terms granted by the treaty of Lausanne* 
The abolition of the Caliphate by the Turks, the action of the Wahabis in seising Meoen, 
and the disputes resulting therefrom tended to undermine Mahomedan ideals basqfl on 
Pan-lslamic conceptions and to divert attention from foreign affairs to internal pulltics. 
The snspioions of Mahomedans had been reused by the non-acceptance of the Hindn- 
Moslem Pact and by the removal of their Ministers from office. Although attempts at 
proselytising, a fruitful source of trouble in other provinces, were of rare occurrence, die* 
pates regarding religious observances, which often ended in blows, were only too comimni. 

Daring the * Bakr-Id* a serious communal riot occurred at Kidderpore in which one 
Mahomixian was killed and many injured. At Tittagarh in April a similar disturbance 
took place malting In the injury of many persons and necessitating the calling in of 
the military to quell the riot. In the thickly populated indust#sl area on‘ the felt 

50 
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. bank of the Hooghlj further oathieaks were prevented only by tbe elaborate preoantions 
tidna by the police* 

Inatanoei of mntnallj provocative conduct daring the Darga Faja were also reported 
from the Noakhali and Pabna dietricts. The qnestion of finding a enitabie grave tor 
the body of the so-called Mahomedan *pir* which as the resnlt of the threatening 
attitude adopted to Corporation officials by certain Mahomedans, had been buried in the 
New Market, continned to embitter commanal relations in Galcntta. 

Enmity has indeed led to mntnal snspicion with the result that Hindus in East 
Bengal and Mahomedans in West Bengal, realising the disadvantages and disabilities, 
inherent in their positions as numerically inferior communities, are becoming more 
and more sceptical of the fair promises held out by the advocates of Swaraj and are 
b^inniag to ask whether the continuance of stable Government would not be more con* 
dnoive to their interests. 

Referring to Indian newspapers and periodicals the repuit states that daring the 

? ear there has been no noticeable improvement in the language and tone of the Indian 
ress which, with few exceptions, shows as little sign as ever of appreciating at its true 
value the gift of free speech. 

The advantage to be derived from the newspaper as a weapon ib the political arena 
is being folly realised and each of the parties in Council except the Independents is now 
in possession of organs in which they can give public expression to their views. The 
uccessions of strength in this direction have been paiticnlarly numerous in the case of 
the Bwaraj party which now has many papers under its control. 

On occasions when communal animosity led to breaches of the peace the more res* > 
ponsible papers, realising the true danger of the situation, did not hesitate to unite 
with the authorities in their efforts to restore calm ; but others, with an abuse of 
privilege which cannot be too strongly deprecated, showed themselves only too willing to 
add fuel to the flames by indulging in attacks of a communal nature. 

Several newspapers and periodicals continned to keep within the law while they 
did their utmost to sow the seeds of sedition by publishing apprecialive accounts of 
revolutionaries, poems with bloodshed and self-sacrifice as their text. 

In short, contemporary Indian journalism, far from seeking to emulate the standards 
of restraint set up by the Press in American and European countries, is confining its efforts 
to the inculcation of a spirit of discontent, while its activities in certain directions 
actually constitute a dangerously powerful influence for evil. 



Madras Administration Report 1 924-2 5 

The Administration Report lor the year 1924-25 of the Goremmeot 
of Madras was issued in February 1926. Describing the Politioal Situation 
in the country, it states : — 

The politioal sitoariou has been generally oalm. Kon-oo-operation for praotieal 
purposes has ceased to exiHt and interest has centred on the Swara]ists, whose oampaigi^ 
which has been attended by a certain amonnt of sneoess. has oompelied other parties 
to take stock of their position. 


Swarajist Suooess. 

The year opened with the compromise arrived at between the No-ohangers and the 
Swarajists at BeJganm. The Andhra Provincial (Congress Committee, the Tamil Nadn 
Pritvincial (ingress Coinmittec and the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee all held 
meetings in January and agreed to the sppinning franchise. Nevertheless, the enthnsiatm 
for khaddar was not sufficient to make the spinning franchise workable and the mem* 
bership of the Congress commenced to decline. The chief interest of Congressmen 
began to centre in the capture of local bodies. This paved the way for the Swarajists 
to press their propaganda. Early in llaroh. lAr. Y. Kamadas, a Swarajist, was elected 
to the Council of State. In April, a campaign was started to oaptnre the Matiras 
Corporation for the Congress. Numerous meetinits were held in diflerfiit parts of the 
City and in spite of counter propaganda by the Justdoe Party ami the Independents, 
eight seats out of ten were secured at the elections. In November, a Swarajist oonnoiilor 
was elected President of the Corporation and three Swarajists have been appointect 
Chairman of Municipalities in the mofussil. In fortheranoe of the policy of capturing 
local bodies and the Legislative Council, the Andhra Swarajya Party met in \pril and 
resolved to organiso parties in each district with this object. In May, the Tamil Nadn 
Hwarajya Party met and decided that the Swarajya Party in the local Legislative 
Council should form a separate group with the proviso that it might co-operate with 
other parties if such a step was found expedient. In July, the Tamil Nadu Swarajya 
Party again met and adopted the resolution passed at the Qeneral Council of the All- 
India Swarajya Party at Calcutta that, granted certain conditions, the Swarajists 
were prepared to co-iperate wich the Government. In September, the All- India 
Congrens Committee met at Patna and further altered the Congrees fraochise and decided 
that Congress should beuceforth function in accordance with the policy of the Swarajya 
Party. As a result, the Swarajists took mivantage of the tide in their favonr And 
launched propaganda to capture the seats in the local Legislative Council at the next 
elections. 


The ** Justice Party.” • 

Sir P. Thyagaraya Chetty, who had been the acknowledged leader of the Non- 
Brahman or Justice Party ever since the death of Dr. Nayar in 1919, died in April. 
His commanding influenoe may fairly be said to have had oonsiderable bearing on the 
cohesion of the party. After his death, efforts were made to unite the Ministerialist 
and oppositionist Non-Brahmans. At a public meeting, the Chief Minister made an 
appeal for the re-union of the party. Other leading Nnn-Brahmana protested their 
readiness to sink their diffeienoes in the common cause of Non- Brahmans. Tbe*party 
was recognised with a new programme of work and the Hon'ble the Baja of Panagal 
was elected leader of the party. 

• 

Communal Feeling. 

Signs of a recrndcscence of strong communal feeling in the Presidency have not 
been wanting. There is a nationalist school (Qnruknla) at Sermadevi in the Tinnevelly 
4 iistriet. A^tation was raised because Non-Brahman boys were not allowed to dine 
with Brahman boys. Dr. P. Yaradarajulu Naidu, President ^of the Tamil Nadn 

B0(tn) 
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doagfeM Committep, t<mtcd tbe country deliTcring speechet and at some of the meetlnga 
there 4 were disturbances. Meetings of protest against bis action were held. Some of 
the Congressmen rebelled and refused to send' their quota of yarn to the Provinoial 
Congress Committee. The question came to a bead in April, when the Tamil Nadn 
Congress Committee met at Triohinopoly and decided that the shibboleth of merit based 
•on Inrtb should have no place in Indian social life and appointed a committee to deal 
with the matter! The result was a distinot split In the Tamil Kadu Congr«-s6 camp. 
•Some of the leading members of the Congress Committee resigned. Howeter, the death 
of Pr. Varadarajulu Naidu^s chief opponent in June eased tbe situation. 

^ Press and Periodicals. 

During tbe year 1924, there were 116 newspapers published in Madras City and 171 
in the muiaesal, mak^gf a total of 287 for the Prrsidtncy. Eight newspapers were 
poUished in the French bittlements of Pondicherry and Kaiikai. Mote newspaiiers 
were published in Tamil than in any other language. 

Tbe ciicolatiou of most of the importsut dailh s published in English remained the 
eame as in 1924. Of these, 7M /y/adh has a iaiger daily circu.atrou (11,000; than • any ^ 
•other newspaper, whether printed in English or in a vernacular, lis entire circuiaiiou 
(mcJnd.ng tii<^eek)y and weekly editions) in 1924 was more than double what it was in 
1917. It is a severe critic ot the Government and a vehement supporter of Indian 
Intel eats, where racial questioiis are involved, 'bur, apart from any question of politics, 
it has an ezeeih^nt newb service and always reports a causg cgMrgt regardless of the epace 
involved. The Madras Mailt a pspei laigejy read by Europeans, had a daily circulation 
of 7,GOO, next largest to tbe Tha Hindu- Since 1917, when it was at tbe height of its anti- 
Qovernment oiusadr , with a ciiculaiion of 10,000, there has been a steady decrease in 
the circulation of yiKha. It fell from 8,000 in 1928 to 2,000 in 1924. Tbe ciicula- 
tion of tbe Dady post fell irom 1,600 in 1928 to 750 in 1924. 

The circnlatioii of the majority ot the Tamil newspapers remained as it was in '1928. 
Tbe continued to be the Jradiug Tami. daily, with a circulation of 7,000. 

Tha Ananda a Tamil monthly, dealing with general news bad a circulation 

of 2,000. 

Among the Telugu newspaperp, the Andhra Patrika continued to have the largest 
circulation, 7,000, including daily and weikly editions. Two of the new Telugu papers, 
Gandhi Gita and Satyagr^ publishid weekly and both of advanced political views, each 
bad a ciicuJation of 2,000. 

There has been little change in the tone of the Press during the year. In the follow- 
ing matterp, amongst others, the actions of tbe Governments and officials concerned met 
with much hostile criticism both from papers published in English and from those in a 
vernacular : — The Befoims Enquiry Committee, the Public bervicts Commission and ita 
recommendations, the situation in Bengal and the Bengal Ordinance Eo, 1 of 1924, the 
re-setthment in Tanjore dietiict, the 0*Dwyer Kair case, tbe Bombey Chronicla case, 
Jaito Jatba, Yaikom Bat^agraha campaign, the action ot the British Goveinment w'ith 
leferenoe to tbe murder of Bir Lec Btack in £lgypt, tbe floods of 1924, tbe position of 
Indians in the Colonies. 

Tbe number of publications declared forfeited under the Code of Ciiminal Prc>cedure 
fell from 182 during 1928 to 71 dui mg 1924. This fall is no doubt due to the fact that 
communist literature is stopped to an iucirasiug extmt by the use of the bea Customs Act. 
The editor and publisher of the Te ugu weekly newspaper CongrasSt pubiishco at Hsjah- 
mundiy, East Godavari district, was prosfCutid for seuitiou. Pie was convicted and 
imprisoned. 
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NINTH SESSION OF THE 


All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

OPENING DAY— 1 3 TH MARCH 1936. 

The ninth session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha oommenoed at Delhi 
on the 13th March 1926 in the afternoon. IJnfortunatelyi just when the Ma||i^ 
sabba met, the weather which was inclement since morning, became, worse. 
It began to rain, with the result that, though the pandal was very spacieus 
and could accommodate 1 6,000 men, the attendance hardly exceeded 4,000, 
most of whom were visitors. The majority of the delegates’ enclosures were 
not filled and visitors were permitted to occupy these. 

The decorations were simple. Mostly Ehaddar was used. Numerous 
mottos were hung. One of these said “ Keep a brave spirit and never 
despair.” Another said, Honor the Women.” The programme was 
printed in Hindi and the proceedings were also conducted in Hindi. Pune* 
tually at one the presidential procession entered the pandal. It included 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Lala L^jpat Bai, Swami Sradhanand, Mr* 
Vgiaraghavaohari, Baja Sir Bampal Singh, Lala Bamsaran Das, Bhai Par* 
manand, Mr. Acharya, Mr. Bama Iyengar, Mr. O. P. Singh, Mr. A. N. 
Dutt, Pundit Neki Bam, Pundit E. E. Malaviya, Lala Hansrid* Dr. Choitram, 
Mr. Jairamdas, and a number of other Hindu leaders and Pundits. Just 
when the proceedings started with songs and prayers it began to rain 
harder. 

At this stage Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Bangachariar, Dr. Mooqji 
and Mr. D. P. Sinha arrived. Two minutes later Pundit Motilal Nehru 
arrived accompanied by Mr. Banga Iyer. When Pundit Motilal got up 
to the dais there were cheers from all quarters. A fairly large number 
of ladies were present in the special enclosure. 

Welcome Addveea. 

Bai EEDABNATH, retired Sessions Judge and the principal founder of 
Bamjas College, Delhi welcomed the* delegates and visitors in his capacity* 
of the Chairman of the Beception Committee. He read his address in 
Hindi. Bai Eedar Nath dwelt at length on the past glory of the Hindus 
and emphasized the need for regeneration of the community and said if 
child marriage were given up there would be no girl widows. He urged 
proper treatment and education of vvidows to prevent their conversioii to 
other religions. He next touched on the position of untouchables and said 
that at one place the Hindus would noi permit an untouchable to get on 
a well, the Mahomedans would ask him to accept Islam whereby he was 
able to use the seme well. The Hindus must give up this right and treat 
the untouchables properly. He drew the picture of dangers facing the 
Hindp community and strongly appealed amidst applause that every nerve 
of the oombunily should be strained to make Sangathan e#d Suddhi move- 
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mentB suooeBsfal. He recalled how the Hindus assisted the Ehili^at 
moYement by sending hundreds to jails and hy displeasing GoYernment 
and yet what was the result— Malabar i Multaui Saharanpur riots culminating 
in Eohat tragedy. He was emphatic in his opinion that if their Sangatban 
became successful and the community became organized the Muslims would 
themselYes woe the Hindus for friendship (applause). The speaker said that 
his personal opinion about the attitude the community should take towards 
OoYernmeut was that* while he would not go out of his way to side with 
OoYernment, he felt that the community could not afford to do without 
" GoYernment assistance. They had seen that they had to depend upon GoYero* 
ment for protection in Delhi and other places. During the last Bakr- 
Id ten Hindus were murdered. I ask has a single culprit been brought 
to ^ book! As regards Oouuoil elections he observed that if Muslims 
put up candidates on communal tickets the Hindus wopld sooner or later 
haYe to do the same but he admitted there was fear of division among 
Hindus themselves and he was satisfied that for the present their purpose 
would be served if they confined themselves to protecting Hindu interests 
only where those were threatened by putting up Mahasabha candidates. He 
concluded amidst loud cheers. 

Baja Narendra Nath, President-elect, then came to the rostrum and read 
his address in Hindi. At this stage Moulana Mahomed Ali entered the 
pandal and was cheered. Swami Satyedev also followed soon and was cheered. 

PreaidentialAddreaa. 

BAJA NABENDBANATH, in his presidential addreu. urged that the 
united voice of 220 millions should be raised to protect Hindu rights which 
are nowhere protected. The Mahasabha is as much an advocate of free and 
democratic institutions for the country and as eager to obtain Swaraj as 
any other body. But it notices with regret that so far constitution have 
been suggested and framed without due regard to the Hindu interests. We 
are told that political and civic interests of the Hindus and Muhammedans 
are the same. It should be so, but it is not so in fact owing to the defect 
in the constitution. The Muhammedans’ interests are being treated as a 
separate class by itself and this has forced upon us the consideration of 
Hindu interests as a separate class. We cannot refrain from devoting 
serious thought to the consideration of those interests simply out of a fear 
that such a course will give rise to controversy and may delay our achieve- 
ment of the goal of Swaraj. True Swaraj will be achieved where justice 
*is donb to the communities. 

The President urged that the Sabha should put in strenuous fight against 
what has now become an acknowledged and admitted principle everywhere 
of determining the civic rights on the basis of caste and creed and should do 
whatever it can to make its voice heard by those to whom the duty of 
fraiping the constitution for India is assigned, whether it is a Statutory 
Commission or any other body. The Commonwealth of India Bill which 
is already in Parliament should be ecamined by a committee to be appointed 
with a view to ascertain whether the rights 9! the Hindus in every province 
are adequately protected by it. 

Suddhi. 

Begarding Suddhi the President said proselytism is not a jnodern con- 
ception in the lantf of Aryavarta. Buddhism was the first reform movement 
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/ imoogut tbe Hindas. The religion which Baddha preached was for the whole 
: d human race. Kabir and Ghini Nanak followed him, preached in the same 
drain and diiru Gk>bind Singh gave an organised shape to the religion 
which sprung from Hinduism and which is based on the same cardinal 
principles as Hinduism. The idea of Shuddhi has, therefore, no connection 
with the recent political movements, and I do not see why those who 
stride for political advancement should call upon us to give up a moment « 
based on the idea first conceived in the land of Aryavarta more than 
25 centuries ago, before Christianity or Islam came into existence and 
before any religious preacher in the world thought of laying open the 
path of salvation to every human being, who sought it. Shuddhi is nothing 
else but proselytism, and it passed my comprehension why the right 
of conversion enjoyed by all other religious communities in the land 
should be denied to the Hindus who, in the history of the world, were the 
first to originate the idea. It is unnecessary to give a comparative numerr 
cal table of conversion. I would, however, lay stress on the fact that the 
idea of proselytism is pre-eminently our heritage, revived in different shapes 
by our religious reformers, who appeared from time to time. 

Military Career for Hindus 

Raja Narendranath laid a great stress on the military career and said : 
The Sabha should act as a protagonist to induce the people to overcome their 
reluctance to join the Army. There will be hopeless confusion, if military 
prowess is allowed to remain in the hands of select classes. The Brahmin 
and Yaisya should be as ready to wield sword as the Rajputs. ' 

The Raja said that the fissiparous tendency is the batie of India and that 
tendency is manifested in pre*eminent degree by the Hindus. Organization 
will lead to disorganization, if smaller groups begin to organize themselves 
with objects conflicting with those of the larger group. Such a course 
would weaken instead of strengthening the Hindu society. The liberal 
section of the Hindus, so far as social reform is concerned, should carry 
with them conservatives and the conservative section should realize that 
liberals of former generation are conservatives of the present. Let not the 
ship of the Hindu consolidation be wrecked on squabbles as to the manner 
in which the cause of social reform has to be advanced. 

The President urged the removal of uiitouchability and education of 
women and solidarity of all sections of the Hindus. He aimed at nationa- 
lisation by cultural assimilation. There is much in the Islamic culture 
which I admire and we have, at certain stages of our history, imbibed much* 
that is useful in the culture of Islam, though I regret to observe that the 
Muslims have not imbibed our culture which has much to teach them.” 

Frontier Problems 

The President referred at length to the frontier problem and the con- 
dition of the Hindus. The communal vote, as usual devised the protection 
of minorities, is not looked on with fg^our by him, for a council constitu^d 
on communal basis naturally wishes to extend the principle to the various 
spheres of activity, to services and educational institutions. The only 
remedy for this state of things is to apply the rule of proportionid 
representation through single transferrable votes and the question is whe- 
ther the electorate in N. W. F. Province is sufBciently advanced to 
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underitftiid the rule and to work it. The Presidleut inade dear tlit 
the Hindus want no special protection for the Hindu minor^ anywhere 
which we do not want. On the contrary our grievance at present is that 
greater solicitude is shown for the protection of the interests of the 
Muhammadan minority than for the protection of the interests of Hindu 
minority, wherever it is found to exist. We cannot agree to any measures 
of protection which we do not want for ourselves and which are subver* 
sive of the essential principle of democratic Government, founded, as it is, 
% on the maxim that all human beings are equal. So far as the acquisition 
of civic rights is based on the State-made laws, we complain that what the 
majority community may concede to the Muh^mmedan minority solely on 
the ground that they are in a majority in some places is claimed by our 
Muhammedan friends as the privilege and prerogative in the provinces, in 
which they are not in a minority. But the problem which the N. W. F. 
Province presents is a different one. It is not merely that of protection of 
the empire and security of life and property of the minority at the hands 
of those outside the province over whom our Muhammedan fellow citizens 
of the Province have no control. Is there any part in India in which the 
Muhammedan minority is exposed to the risks and dangers to which the 
Hindu minority in the N. W. P. Province is exposed ? The constitutions 
are guides for the exercise of the judgment ; they control human passions. 

Baja Narendranath’s address took over an hour to deliver. His remark 
desiring Hindus of all castes to take to military career and those regarding 
Shu^dhi and Sanghthaii movement were particularly cheered. 

Proceedings and Resolutions. 

After the Presidential Address was over Baja Narendranath put from 
the chair the condolence resolution which were passed all standing. 

2. — The Sewak Association 

Bhai PEBMANAND then moved the following resolution regarding the 
formation of the Hindu Sewak Association : — 

In order to defend the rights and interests of the Hindu Community and to further 
the growth and development of Hindu unity on lines laid down by the Hindu Mahasabha 
and also to serve the cause of protection, tbe establishment of an order of Hindu Sewaks 
is necessary who will devote the whole of their time and energy to the service of the 
Hindu Nation. Besolved further that in order to give practical shape to the resolution 
a fond be raised with interest whereof the above objects may be carried out. 

Bhai Permanand said the idea of combining all religions was conceived 
by the Brahmo Samaj at the sacrifice of Hindu religion but the movement 
failed. Swami Dayanand, tbe founder of the Arya Samaj, conoeived the idea 
of unity of all Hindus, but fortunately or unfortunately his followers in the 
begii^ing devoted inost of their attention to carrying a raging propaganda 
against certain beliefs and practices^ which made the Sanatanists organize 
themselves in opposition. Though the speaker was an Arya Sami^ist he now 
firmly believed that the community was faobd with the danger of extinction 
and it was the duty of all Hindus to sink their differences and join on a 
common platform to save them from extinction. He said it might be asked 
why it was that they did not leave this work of unity to the National Con- 
gress. ** For forty^ears we have left this to the Congress but we find that the 
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iCbngm had fafled to bring aboat unity. I tell my politioal leaders and the 
• Preiident of the Congressi Mrs. Naida»(who had just then arrived) that you 
will not attain unity as you have tried hitherto by saorifioing the Hindus. 
(Cheers). You can get unity only by strengthening the Hindus (oheers) and 
that is why Sangathan is a vital necessity. (Cheers). I ask the Hindus to 
suspend all other activities for five years, whether political or othervHsei and 
to concentrate their attention on Sangathan only (Cheers). But to do this we 
must have organized workers and life members devoted to the cause of the 
Mahasabha. We want Swarai but it cannot be achieved so long as Hindus 
do not unite and become a strong united community. Let us protect our 
rights and stand against their stAcrifice by the National Congress (oheers). 
What is happening in the Punjab to-day will happen to the people in Beng^ 
and elsewhere 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Jagat Narain and was passed 
amidst acclamation. The Mahasabha then adjourned till next day. 


SBCObiD D AY-- 1 4 TH MARCH ! 926. 

The Mahasabha was originally timed to meet at eleven on this day» 
but owing to the prolonged session of tho Subjects Committee on the election 
issue, the Mahasabha could not meet till 1 p. if., when the weather 
cleared up and the pandal was fairly full, over ten thousand being present. 

The Compromise arrived by the Subjects Committee against the policy 
of running the general elections and confining the Mahasabha’s activity in 
this respect was only to the putting up of candidates in cases whersf a 
particular candidate was not considered to be such as would safeguard the 
community’s interest. This settlement and decision of Bhai Parmananda, 
leader of the party in favour of running the general elections, made the day’s 
proceedings calm. 

On this day not only a large crowd of visitors and delegates constituted 
the audience, but the number of distinguished visitors and Hindu leaders also 
increased. Distinguished among those present were the Maharaja of 
Burdwan, the Hon’ble Mr. Patel, Mrs. Naidu, Mr. Birla, Raja Sir ]|^mpal 
Singh and Dr. Gokul Chand Narang, besides those present the day before. 

3. — Removal of U n t o u c h a b i 1 i t y . 

Dr. CHOITRAM moved the following resolution for the removal of 
untouchability, liberalising last years’s proposal on the subject. ^ 

This session of the Hindu Mahasabha appeals to the Hindus in general to remove 
all restraints which are at present imposed on the so-oalled depressed classes oalJed 
untouchables in the way of their use of public schools, public wells and public roads and 
in their attendance at public meetings. This Conference appeals to the authorities of 
the Hindu temples to provide facilities for * devadarshan.* 

Dr. Choitram said that he read in the newspapers the day before that Sir 
Bamanatban, Lady and Miss Ramanathan were refused admission to a Madura i 
temple, but when, next day, they aqpompanied the Governor of Miulras 
they were received with special welcome (cries of shame ”). With what face 
could they ask South Africa and the Colonies to treat Indians better so 
long as they maintained untouchability. This blot must be removed. Other* 
wise the Muslim and Christian Missionaries would take advantage of the 
weakenss of^heir social system. 

61 ^ 
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Mr. Bibari LAL, Bupporting tbe resolution deolared> amidst cheers, that ' 
be was tbe. so II of a "cfaamar’’ (uutoucbable class). He made a moving 
appeal to tbe audience to listen to the request of the untouchables which was 
nothing more than a request to '' live and let live ” (applause). If they 
did not take this warning then their ship would sink and nothing w ould 
save it. • 

Mr. Gangs Vishnu SASTBI spoke in the capacity of a Sanataiiist. He 
did not disguise that the resolution had caused some stir in the Sana- 
tanist camp and that the Subjects Committee of the Sanatanist Conference 
was already having a heated discussion on the subject. His opinion was 
that, unless the Hindu. Mahasabha took up the question i)i the removal of 
untouchability, it had no business to exist (applause). But at the same 
time, they must not proceed at a pace as would divide their ranks bitterly 
and must, therefore, act cautiously. He strongly believed that the Sbastrio 
injunctions did not stand in the way of the removal of untouchability. It 
was said that they mixed with Mahomedans because they could not help it. 
Why could not a similar condition apply to the untouchables t He depre- 
cated tbe squabbles over the terms of the resolutions and asked all Sanata- 
uists to accept Pundit Malaviya’s lead in this respect. 

Swami Sachchidananda VEDANTl did not believe that religion gave 
sanction to four castes, and not to five. But even if the ' Shastras ' did give 
sanction to such a practice, the speaker maintained that the shastras, which 
stood in the way of the advancement of the community, should not be acted 
upon. All the rights that the Brahmins had enjoyed should be enjoyed by 
all castes (applause). 

Dewan Bahadur BANGACHARI A£, Deputy President of the Legislative 
Assembly, said that it gave him great pleasure to support the resolution at 
the great gathering collected to devise measures to see that their community 
once again became supreme in this land as it bsd been for centuries. The 
South was the worst sinner in respect of untouchability. Intellectuals as 
the Southerners pretended to be, it was their attitude towards the 
untouchables that had made the problem so acute. He narrated two 
aneedotes very common in the South, which told them that their two religious 
leaders were born untouchables. It was said that these were exceptions, 
but he asked why did an untouchable became touchable the moment he 
became Christian or Muslim 1 This was shameful. The problem was however 
such as required patience, for there were many difficulties to be got over. 
•They must, therefore, proceed cautiously. Some progress had already been 
made in this presidency. Tbe Depressed classes were admitted to public 
schools and wells and sat in local bodies and local Councils, but much more 
was needed. He heartily comme nded the resolution for acceptance. 

« Disorderly Scenes. 

Hitherto it seemed plain sailing, but when the time came for putting 
the resolution to tbe vote and the President <declared it carried by a majority, 
considerable sensation was created by the opposition. One of them shouted 
from the audience that he would never agree to admit the untouchables to 
interdining and wearing of tbe sacred thread. This opposition was acclaim- 
ed by a section. ^ ® 
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Tho President said that Swami Prakashanand informed him that he had 
Mnt in a notice signed by tarenty other members to oppose this resolution 
and more an amendment. Tho President said that he had reoeired no such 
aotioe. 

This was the signal lor some outburst and shouts of denial from the 
Sanaiianists. Confusion arose and the orthodox wing got up to walk out 
in protest. One Sanatanist was seen waving his flag, being the signal for 
his followers to walk out. 

Pundit Malaviya, Lala Lcupat Bai and other leaders repaired^ the 
raised platform but were powerless. For some minutes confusion continued. 
In the meantime some Sanatanista were seen leaving the Pandal. The 
Sanatanist leaders and reformers immediately held conversations. Pundit 
Malaviya did his best to restore calm with the result that after fifteen 
minutes, the feelings subsided and the Sanatanist leaders took* their seats on 
the dais. Pandit Malaviya succeeded in securing a calm hearing for the Presr 
dent, Riga NAKENDBA NATH, who explained that two hours ago he receiv* 
ed a letter but handed it over to the Secretary, and he did not know what it 
contained. He said that the opposition wanted to move an amendment 
opposing some parts of the resolution. He had only declared that the 
resolution was passed by a majority and suggested that it should be 
left to the Working Committee to keep both last year s and this year’s 
resolution in giving effect to the proposals. He did not call on the oppo- 
sition speaker because he had been informed that Pundit Malaviya was 
trying to secure a compromise. 

Pundit MALAVIYA said that his efforts for a compromise had failed, 
but he wanted the audience to understand that, while the oppositionists were 
prepared to go further than last year’s resolution, they were not prepared 
to go as far as the present resolution went, particularly in respect of the 
use of wells. He, however, appealed to the audience to accept the Presi- 
dent’s ruling that the resolution had been passed by a majority, and not 
unanimously, and be hoped that they would work for unanimity in future. 

Lala LAJPAT BAI now came to the rostrum and was heard in pin-drop 
silence. He began to dissect the resolution in order to ascertain how far 
there was dissent. He asked whether there could be any difference of 
opinion regarding the use of public wells, public schools and public roads 
(Cries of “ No, no) for these were maintained at public expense. As regards 
private wells, schools and roads their owners had the liberty to act as the^ 
liked and no one could force them to act otherwise (applause). As for 
the temples, the resolution did not have any mandatory character. It was 
permissive. It did not force the temple authorities to admit the untouch- 
ables, if they did not wish to. It only wished that proper arrangements for 
worship be made- Was there anything otgeotionable in this 1 (Cries of 
No, no”). Thus, the resolution was not materially different from<^ last ^ 
year’s. Only it altered the languag|, because the religious missionaries of 
other societies, finding some loop-hole in last year’s resolution, had distri- 
buted leaflets in lakhs among th^ untouchables to prevent the Hindu Sabha 
organisation making progress with them. He was not disappointed at the 
feeling in the bouse. If they had quarrels it showed that they were alive, and 
noc asleep.* It showed life in the community. 
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Confusion in the Sabha ^ 

Pandit DlNDAYAL next repaired to the rostrum to explain the point of 
view of the orthodox section. He said that 150 leading * pundits ’ from all 
over India were invited by Pandit Malaviya last year at Benares and the 
resolution framed then represented their considered unanimous opinion. He 
himself felt as much for the untouchables as any other and would do his 
best to see that no untouchables left them. But he felt that last year s 
resolution sanctioned the removal of uutoucbability according to shastrio 
injunction and as far as possible.” These words had, however, been omitted 
now. He asked why f 

While Pandit Dindayal held the platform over, confusion arose three 
times and numerous members from the audience shouted contrary opinions* 

Pandit Malaviya now came to explain that the quarrel was merely one 
of words, for Lida La{pat Rai’s speech should leave no ground for quarrel. 
He assured his Sanatanist friends that, as one of them, he would not let 
any resolution be passed which was against ' dharma ’. The resolution was 
not against ‘ shastrio * injunctions. They were there to form Sangathan and 
must not precipitate a crisis over words. The views of the opposition had 
been fully explained by Pundit Dindayal and had been recorded and the 
proceedings should be continued. 

It appeared as if calm had finally been restored, when Pandit Dindayal 
and Swami Dayaiiada again came over to the platform. Pandit Dindayal 
ashed that now that they had been told not to be introduced ( 1 ) what 
should they do ? There was general response from his followers who said, 
“ Let us walk out.” A number of them rose and the house again fell 
into confusion. 

Pundit Malaviya again came to the rostrum and said that they had 
assembled on that day to enhance their prestige, but their quarrels were having 
a contrary effect. They would repent their action if they walked out. 
There was nothing in. the resolution against their Dharma, and if there was, 
he would take the whole course on his head (applause). 

He had hardly gone back to the dais than Swami Dayanand and Pt. 
Dindayal again rose to speak. 1 his caused another outburst of shouts, asking 
them to sit down. Lala . Lajpat Kai came to explain the position and was 
cheered, but by this time the bouse was again in a state of pandemonium. 

Pandit Malaviya came and made a final appeal, asking those who 
differed either to quietly walk-out or to remain in the house and bow to the 
President’s ruling, for the resolution had been passed by a majority. The 
walk-out would cause them pain, but it could nob be avoided if a party was 
determined on it. If, however, quiet was not restored, he would be obliged 
to leave the pandal. 

Pandit Dindayal announced his acceptance of Pandit Malaviya s appeal 
and quiet was restored after two hours’ stormy session. 

The Shuddhi programme was passed unanimously and the Mahasabha 
rose till next day. ^ 


THIRD DAY—15TH MARCH 1926. 

The Mahasabha assembled again on the 15th March in the moaning with 
a thin house and accepted two resolutions moved from the Chair. One effect** 
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ed Boine verbal ohanges in the oonstitaiioD of the Sabha and the other re- 
affirmed the resolution passed at the last annual session regarding the education 
of children, promotion of fraternal relations with other sister communities, use 
of Swadeshi goods in general and of hand*spun and hand -woven doth in 
particular, formation of volunteer organisations for social and re ligious work 
and 'the promotion of cow protection. 


4. — Resolution on Sangathan. 

Mr. YIJYARAGHAVACHAHI of Salem then moved his resolution on 
Sangathan. He said that the movement of Sangathan bad two objects, one of 
defending Hinduism against outside attacks and, secondly, to promote 
harmony and good-will between the different communities in India. The 
Hindus should do justice to their communities as was to themselves. The 
object of Sangathan was to find out the causes of the disintegration of the 
Hindus and remove all such cases, thereby bringing about unity amongst all 
communities of Plindus. All persons professing Hinduism should be brought 
within one fold. 

Swami Satya Dev said that the Sangathan had been started with the 
object of infusing a national spirit in India. The quarrel with the Muslims 
and Christians was not of religion, but of culture, because Indian culture had 
been so far identified with Hindu culture. 

Bhai Pramanand said that the Congress had been changing phases and 
had undergone considerable change from the time when Mahatma Gandhi 
was at its head. To-day men and money of ihe Congress were to be used 
for running its own elections. The way adopted by the Congress of uniting 
the Hindus and Muslims had failed and Sangathan was the only way to 
achieve it. The protection of Hindu interests required that politics should 
be a part of the Sangathan and that the Hindu Sabha should, run its own 
candidates for the next general elections unless the Congress undertook to 
protect Hindu interests. He supported the resolution. 

Lala Lajpat Kai said that the one object of the resolution was to sail clear * 
of politics. The Mahasabha had liberals, conservatives, radicals and even 
anarchists among its members. It was, therefore, impossible to give a 
common political programme. If the Hindus would send their best men 
the Councils the Sabha and Sangathan work would suffer. Ho asked 
whether there was any Hindu in the Councils to-day who acted against 
Hindu interests. (A voice : Pandit Motilal Nehru). Lala Lajpat Rai refuted 
the allegations and said that Pandit Motilal was one of the few patriotic 
Indians who had given their all for the country. In conclusion, he exported 
the Hindus not to treat other communities contemptuously. * 

The Bajkumar of Amethi and Ct. Hari Har Sarup also supported the 
resolution, v(hich was unanimously adopted. 

A number of resolutions were then put from the Chair protesting against 
the judittal intervention in Hindu processions and separation of the North 
Western l^rontier Province from the Central Government’s control, and were 
adopted. ^ 
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5, —Reforms for Frontier Province. 


The following resolution wm also passed : — 

Whereas the administration of the N. W. F. Prorinoe was separated from the Punjab 
with the express object of bringing It direcly under the Government of India, and, 
whereas the safety of India from foreign aggression and also protection of hon-Mnslim 
inhabitants, require thst the administration of that province should continue to be an 
All-India concern, and whereas there is a large deficit in the finance id that province, 
which is made good by the Central Government, this Siaha Babha is strongly opposed to 
the proposed scheme to convert the administration of that province into a separate 
province under the Government of India Act, and is of opinion that it shonld continue 
to remain under the direct administration of the Central Government'*. 


6 . -7- R e 8 o 1 u t i o n on Council Entry. 

The question of Council entry was then taken up. The following is the 
text of the Resolution : — 

** This session of the Hindu Mahasabha confirms and adopts the resolution of the 
Working < ommittee passed at Simla on the 23i-d August 1926, to the effect, for the 
protection of Hindu interests, that Hindu Sabbas should not put forward candidates for 
election, but, in case of an apprehension that any candidate is undosirable for and will 
be harmful to Hindu interests, it should be the duty of the Hindu voters to oppose such 
candidate. 

« This Mahasabha empowers the committee appointed at Belgaum for the purpose of 
ascertaining and formulating Hindu opinion on the subject of Hindu-Muslim problems 
in relation to the question of further constitutional reforms to watch over Hindu inter- 
ests in the coming elections to the legislatures and authorises that in consultation with 
Provincial Hindu Babha, and having regard to the conditions obtaining in different 
provinces, it should take all pi'Oper steps which include the running of its own candidates 
where necessary to safeguard Hindu interests. 

** This Mahasabha requests and expects ail political parties in the legisiatures to so 
arrange their party programme and work as to leave the members of different religious 
committees free to vote on matters affecting their own particular community.*’ 

Rai Eedar Nath in leodiog his support to the motion said the resolu- 
tions was so worded that it would be acceptable to both sections of Hindus, 
namely, those who stood for oontrolling election and those who were opposed 
to it. 

Pandit Nekiram Sharma declared that the resolution embodied a 
warning to all Hindu members to keep the interests of the community their 
principal oonoern in all legislative and municipal institutions. 


A G 0 n I u s i o ri . 

l^la Duni Chand said that he was not in agreement with the resolution, 
^be speaker wanted to proceed when the President asked him to read the 
statement of Pandit Motilal Nehru. cThfs resulted in much confusion. 
Lala Duni Chand said he would not budge inch from the rostrum unless 
he was dragged bodily and that he should be allowed to reply to the points 
raised by Bhai Permanand. At last, however, the speaker consented to read 
the statement of Pandit Motilal after Mrs. Naidu came and sat near him. 
The following is tbe^ext of the statement: — 
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P t . Motilal*s Statement. 

wu given to undereund that there was a propMl to move the Hinda 
Mahasabha to run elections to the Assembly and provincial Coonciis in opposition 
to the Indian National Congress. Swarajists bad no business in the Assembly sfter 
the 8th March, but having regard to the far*reaohing consequences of . this proposal, 

1 made up my mind to prolong my stay in Delhi so as to be present at the 
Mahasabba session, which was advertised for the 18th and I4tb March. I an ended the 
^bha on both these days, but the question of running elections was nut taken up* 

I am informed that it will come up for discussipn to-day. 1 am sorry 1 have to leave 
Delhi this morning to keep a long standing engagement and cannot be prefteut at to-day's 
meeting. I am therefore leaving this note .with my friend and colleague Lala Duniohand 
to be read before the Mahasabba, as my oonsidered opinion on this question. The time at 
my disposal will not permit me to set down in this note ail that I should have liked to « 
have said if permitted by the President to speak at the Mahasabba, of which I am not 
a meml)er. I beg therefore to be pardoned for giving my opinion without going fully 
into the reason on which it is based. 1 am cSonstitutionally incapable of entering into 
the commanai aspect of the qnestion and can only speak from the Nationalist points of 
view. But it seems to me tuat in this particular instance it o duoides with the oommuual 
point of view. The Hindu Mahasabba has laid itself out to accomplishing the very desi- 
rable i»bjeot of bringing about solidarity of the Hindu races inhabiting fndia, and 1 beg 
the Sabha to approach the question from that standpoint alone. The Mahasabba claims 
Congressmen, Swarajists, Liberals, Moilerates, Loyalists, and even anarchists among its 
members, and is thus supposed to represeut all shades of political thougut in the 
country, it has not only no political programme of its own, but brings together uuiler 
its banner political parties as wide apart as the poles. How then can it possibly perform 
the functions of a political caucus. The eligibility of candidates for election is not to 
be judged by their political convictions, but by degree of soiicitudo they show to piutect 
communal interests. It is obvious that an extreme non-oo-operating Congressmaa may 
have it in the same degree as an ultra Loyalist. The Babha will have to adopt 
both as its candidates. Would it be possible for these two to go together on any 
question that may come up before the legislnture? It may and will in all probability 
happen that where the interest of Hindus as such is jeopardised, a non- co-operating 
Congressman will by reason of his convictions resort to a line of action diametrically 
opposed to that which will suggest itself to an ultra Loyalist. To put an ifxtreme case, 
the non-co-operator might resort to some kind of civil disobedience, while the ultra 
Loyalist might content himself with petitions, memorials, and deputations. It is difficult 
to conceive how a political caucus can possibly run candidates with such divergent views. 
The Hindu Babha, if it uuoertakes to run elections, can only do so as a cauuus. Lt is no 
use concealing the fact that the Inaian National Congress is predominantly a Hindu 
organization. It started and developed as such, lu spite of the revival of independent 
Muslim organizations and all the vicissitudes of fortune that it has passal through, the 
Indian National Congress remains, and will always continue to be the premittr national 
institution of the country. Why is it at ail necessary to usurp its functions and confers 
them on a newly started Hindu organisation ? What is there to prevent the Hindu 
Mahasabba *as a whole to enlist itself in the ranks of the national institution ? 1 have 
beard complains that the Congress does not look after the interests of Hindus. Does the 
true remedy lie in opposing your great national institution for commanai advantagm, 
or is it to be found by supporting it for the good of all communities 7 It is im possible 
for me to give adequate expression to all that I feel on this questiou within the time at 
ray disposal. 1 am dictating these lines shortly before I have to leave Delhi. I cannot 
wait even to examine the transcript of the shorthand notes ; but I must utter a nocr' of 
warning before 1 finish. Your efforts at strengthening and unifying Hindus of all castes 
and classesB, will be entirely frnstratfd if you adopt the proposal to run elections to the 
Council. Besides the numerous castes and sub-castes that you are already afllicteit with, 
you will be creating further divisious on political grounds. You will be estranging 
from each other men of the same caste and Ab-castes, by forcing them into hostile poli- 
tical camps, and it will be beyo^ your power to reunite them even to an extent to 
which they stand united to-day. You have started to bring about a Sangathan of Hindu 
races, but yon will end with total disruption of Hindu society. After dictating the above, 

I must say a word on the proposal to constitute a committee to decide whether a particular 
candidate is, or is not qualified to protect the interests of Hindus in the Councils. This 
proposal is,*! make bold to say, based on a total misapprehension^ of the true nature of 
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d^iDDOtatic inatitntionB. We ha^e apeoial electorates nnder the existing system, and only 
„ snob Hifidns can be elected by Hindu electorates as enjoy their confidence. Those Hindus 
who contest a partionlar election, haye to satisfy their Hindu oonstitnents of their 
fitness to protect their interests, and no extl^neons genius is required to help them in their 
^selection. It is the privilege of the constitution to call upon him to resign, and if they 
do, he cannot resist the call for any length of time. The one thing which is necessary, 
is to instruct the electorates of these rights from the members wbo represent them, i am 
sure that the Congress will only be too pleased to invite the assistance of the Hindu 
Sabha for imparting such instructi ins to the electorates, but as 1 have said before, the 
true remedy lies in a Hindu Sabha as a body joining the Indian National Congress and 
r thereby influencing the whole programme of work in the Councils." 

After Lala Dunichand has finished reading the statement, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya came to the rostrum and said he was rejoiced that the Maha- 
• sabha’s move in regard to Council entry, had attracted the members of the 
Swarig Party to attend the present session. The Hindus, said the Pandit, 
were not asked to talk about Mahas^bha, whereas Muslims stood firm in 
their Muslim League. It was a wrong pessimism to think that Hinduism 
would disintegrate if elections were run on a Mahasabha ticket. 

The Resolution on being put to vote was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, Swami Shradhananda and a few Swarajists present dissenting. 

After a brief speech by Riga Narendra Nath the session concluded. 



SPECIAL SESSION OF 


The AU-lndia Khilafat Conference 

DBLH I— 8 TH St 9 Tff MAY 1926. 

The special session of the Khilalat Conference opened at Delhi on the 8tli 
May in the morniiiK in a pandal specially erected on the Maidaii near the 
Delhi Fort. About three hundred delegates, representing practically all the* 
provinces, and over a thousand visitors attended on this day. Distinguished 
among those present were the Ali Brothers, Vfoulana Abul Kalam Aaad^ 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Haji Hasan Nizami and Moulana Suleman. The pro- 
oeedings commenced with recitations from the Quran. 


Welcome Address. 

Hakim AJMAL KHAN, Chairman of the Reception Committee, theo^ibss 
to welcome the delegates and in the course of bis address declared that the 
Khilafat Conference was not an organisation like the Hindu Mahasabha. It 
bad never adopted a communal programme, though the Hakim Sahib admit* 
ted that some of the Khilafat workers had taken part in comunalism. Ha 
regretted that the present state of Hindu* Moslem dissensions had overhadowed 
the national idea of freedom which was the birthright of every Indian. 

Continuing, Hakim Ajmal Khan asserted that the atfairs in Malabar and 
Kohat had excited the Hindus, infused a new life in Hindu communal activi* 
ties and made the Mahasabha adopt measures like Sangathaii and Shuddhi. 
He asked whether such happenings did not occur at Arrah and Katarpur a 
few years ago, where a very large number of Mohamedans were the victims, 
but the Moslems took no action over it. He deplored that while they bad 
DO communal organisations, Hindu organistious were jeopardising the very 
existence of Islam. Concluding, the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
appealed to all Hindus to reconsider their programme and not to pushs 
the Moslems into the ditch of communalism. 


Presidential Address. 

Moulana Syed SULEMAN NADVI (Leader of the Khilafat delegation to 
the Hedjaz Muslim Conference) was then formally elected president amidst 
loud cheers of ‘‘ Allah O Akbar.” He delivered bis presidential address 
extempore in Urdu for about two hours. • 

He traced the history and aims and objects of the Khilafat movemenf 
from its inception to the present dat^and referred specially to its pro-national 
actives. He said it had worked for Islam abroad and it must protect their 
religion when it was in danger owing to the highhandedness of their neigh- 
bouring communities in India. Prominent Hindu leaders had openly incited 
the Hindus against the Moslems and yet advocated national unity at the Con- 

52 • 
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platform, ^ut if tbe HinduB, he saidi Wly waoted^ Swaraj* peace and 
;b)rotlietly "good will to prevail in India they should abandon their present 
mentality. 

The^MuBlims in India did not mind Sangathan but they were strongly 
*>eonoemed about Shuddhi. The Shuddhi movement was started in recent years 
at the instigation of a third party with financial help from even Hindu Native 
States like Kashmir and Baroda. The Sangathan, said the Maulana* had not 
been instituted for accelerating the attainment of Swaraj but for dragging 
back the Moslems who were progressing forward for the attainment of Swaraj. 
The Ehilafat workersi who were staunch supporters of Swaraj* did not 
deviate from their course even when their co-religionists accused them of anti- 
Muslim activities. 

Proceeding the speaker said that the question now was how long could 
they allow the Muslims to be victimised by the Government on the one side 
and the Hindus on the other. The Mahomedans had in the past forfeited 
their riches, their lands and even their Empires but they had stood firm by 
their religion and would not tolerate interference with their religious rights 
and love for Islam. Inspite of all these hardships on them they felt it was not 
a courageous step to have a strong enemy and lay hands on unarmed Hindus. 
The times, however, had come when they should extend their hand to the 
Hindus who might accept it in friendship or as opposers in a wrestling 
field. 

He reminded the audience that after the breakdown of the Muslim Em- 
pire the Hindus of Maharashtra and Bengal replaced their swords with pens 
and were poisoning the minds of the Hindus by writing anti-Muslim literature 
and dramas. He challenged the Hindus to prove if any Mahomedan writer 
had done so. 

Concluding the speaker said the Muslims must not depend upon the help 
of either Englishmen or Hindus, but must live by their own strength and 
appealed for unity amongst all sections of Mussalmans. 

Call for 10,000 Volunteers. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman DOJANWE, who was to leave for Haj on that day, 
was allowed to address the Conference. He said that they had gathered toge- 
ther to deliver funeral orations on Hindu-Muslim unity. He deplored that 
slavery was ingrained in Hindu blood and they (Hindus) could not tolerate to 
^ee the Muslims free. 

Sangathan and Suddhi were movements to divert the Muslim mind from 
Swaraj and enchain them for years to come. By their slavery of the last 
tv^elve hundred years, the Hindu mentality had been altogether changed. To 
them Swaraj did not mean freedom as was evident from their recent activity. 

The Maulvi, proceeding, said that whatever religion was against freedom, 
should be crushed and annihilated. For this they had to send out many 
fighters. Every Muslim should be exhorted to bear in mind that he had no 
respect or companion for a “ kafir,’* and even to extend the hand of friendship 
^wards the Hindus would be construed as a sign of weakness on the part^ 
of Musulmans. They should tell the Hindus to do what they please while 
they.tfaemselves should do what was necessary. They should, for instance, 
organize 10,000 volunteers under the leadership of Maulaua Mahomed Ali in 
J)elhi to safeguard Muslim interests against the repetition of Calcutta riots. 
If the Muslims in India come out in the field with an effective force, the l^las 
would come forward with folded bands and make peace in two hourf. 
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The OoDferenoedisperted at 12 o’olok and reassembled at 9 w.u. in W 
evening. Attendance improved^ oonsiderablyf the Pandal being folly packed. 
The proceedings vrere very lively and deliberations continued till the^ small 
hours of the morning. 

Two resolutions were passed, one regarding change in the constitution 
of the Khilafat Committee enabling it to undert ike work for the amelio- 
ration of conditions of Moslems in India, Tansiin, Tabligh, education etc., 
and the other dealing with steps to be taken to help Muslims before and 
after disturbances, before in form of efforts for peace, after in helping 
accused on trial etc., widows and orphans. 

Maulana Shirajuddin of Rowaii made a short speech denouncing the 
new move. With what force, he asked, could they, who had all along been 
condemning the Hindu Sabhas, now adopt its method? No good would 
come out of it. Oiily those who had so far kept out of the Hindu Sabha 
would join it, and lurther strengthen ** Sangathan ”, while the Ali Brothers 
would be enjoying Haj. 

Maulana Mohamed Ali in supporting Tabligh said it was the duty 
of every Muslim to convert non-Muslims to Islam. He prayed for the 
day when he would convert Mahatma Gandhi to Islam. 

Khilafat Committee’s Creed. 

Maulana MAHOMED ALI moved the first resolution which runs as 
follows : 

This conference resolves that the following shall be the creed of the Central Khilafat 
Committee : — 

{a) Thore shall be formed one great Khilafat Central organisation. 

lb) It shall make all oflforta for the freedom of Zariat-ai-Arab and for the betterment of 
the Bedjaz and holy cities and the iiitroductiou of reforms in those places according ta 
circumstances. 

(c) It bhali strngg.e for the attainment of Swaraj in India. 

Id) It shall always strive to safeguard the religious, educational, social, economical and 
political interests of luaian Musalmans and to iieform and organise them. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali, in moving the resolution, referred to certain 
Hindu celobritioa who wore creating new Indian histories which reflected 
adversely on the past Muslim rulers. The allegations contained in these 
histories, he said, stood self-condemned as the Muslim empires existed for 
over six hundred years. The Muslims were the advocates of Indian Swarajt 
and not of the Afghan rule in India as was alleged by the Hindus. He 
deplored the disorganised state of the Muslims and appealed for men and 
money with a right to kick out those workers who misappropriated their 
. funds. 

Maulana Hussain AHMAD KHAN alluded to the Hindu activities for 
creating an alliance with foreign communities like the Budhiats, inviting 
the Maharaja of Nepal to preside over the Hindu Mahasabha and suoh 
other deeds the like of which was not attempted by the Muslims. # 

Md. Saddique of Kadian also supported the resolution whioh oR 
being put to the vote was carried, on% delegate dissenting. i 

• 

Communal Dissensions. 

Maulana Zafarul MXJLLIOK proposed the following resolution — : 

The ftpecial SesBion of the Khilafat ConferenM, having regar.1 to and after consider 
iiig the existing state of affairs that bus been create^ by dissensisns and disturbances ana 
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by inoreMlng IriotionB between Hi]i4n/ end MaiMlinans end bn^lng regard to the 
fact that not mnob action has so far hefin taken that coaid pat a stop to these distnrbanoes 
or oheok tbess eflectWely anti bring the prevailing state of a&irs under oamplete control^ 
considers that wherever it might be necessary to safeguard tbe interests, life and property 
of Indian Muslims, all action should be taken that may be found necessary to meet local 
conditions. The conference, therefore, directs all Khilafat Committees as follows : 
Wherever there may be a possibility of tension between Hindus and Muslims or wherever 
adis^orbance has actually taken place owing to communal feelings, the Khilafat Com- 
mittee should do all to get the matter setttied amicably, compose the diiterenoes, remove 
the tension and achieve an honourable compromise between the panies through prominent 
Hindu and Muslim leaders of the province. 

If the efforts at compromise fail the Khilafat Committee should do all to protect tbe 
political, social, economical and religious rights of tbe Muslims and render every moral 
and material support to tbe Moslems whose rights, interests, lives and property might 
have been endangeied or suffered owing to communal disseusiuns or distni bauoes. 

Everywhere before any disturbance has occurred, for the purpose of self-defence 
and in order to protect the Muslims and maintain peace volunteeis of the Khilafat 
Corps should, under responsible workers and having full regard to the principles of the 
KhiJafat Committee, be present at the places of the disturbance to rtnder all possible 
help and service. 

Whenever innocent Mahomedans have to be protected from the grip of the law 
court and tyranny of police the local Khilafat Committee should, after keeping in view 
their creed of non-co-operation take all necessary and urgent defensive action. 

Every Khilafat Committee, which has to remove communal dissensions or protect 
the Mailims during or after the dibtarbaucv.‘8, should be authorised to raise special funds 
end spend tbe necessary amounts from their general fnnd. The committee may also 
require and get further aid, if necessary, from tbe Provincial and Central Khilafat 
Committees. 

All Provincial Committees shall have to see that their subordinate committees act 
with full vigour upon the directions of this Conference, and whenever men, money or 
advice was needed the Provincial Committees should render every possible help. 

In the course of his speech Maulana Mulliok pointed out that the 
resolution was essentially a defensive measure in case communal distur- 
bances occurred. He however, still hoped that unity could be effected 
with their Hindu brethren. 

Uproarious Scenes. 

At this stage a number of voices shouted against the speaker s using 
the word ** brethren ” lor the Hindus* Uproarious scenes followed, a 
number of delegates standing up and demanding tbe withdrawal of the 
objeotionable word. Some of them suggested that the Quran should be 
consulted on the subject. Calm was however, restored, but not until 
fervent appeals for tolerance by the President and Maulana Shaukat Ali 
were made. 

, Concluding tbe speaker emphasised that the resolution aimed at peaceful 
negotiations on honourable terms with tbe Hindus, but if their feelings 
were not reciprocated by the Hindus they knew their duty to Islam. 

Maulana Mazhuruddin Ebwaja Hassan Nizami and some others sup- 
ported the resolution while Mr. Surajuddiu opposed it. The resolution 
Wng put to the vote was carried, only four voting against it. The Con- 
^renoe*Dben adjourned. 

%■ 

DELHI--9TH MAY J 926. 

Sangathan Movement Condemend. 

Four resolutions were passed at tbe resumed session of the Cgnlerence 
n the next morning, a After recitations of poems, specially composed for th6 
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liOboaiion exhorting Muslims to orlhniae and saorifioe themselves for their reli- 
glon. Mr. Mohammad SHAFI proposed a resolution oondemuing responsible 
lueinbers of the Hindu Mabasabba for their Sangatban activities, which he 
characterised as a wrong and short-sighted policy, prejudicial to the prosperity 
and liberation of the country, and exhorting the Muslims to keep their feel- 
ings earefully under control and spend all their energies on the constructive 
programme of purification, improvement and strengthening of their com- 
munity. The course of events in the country, said Mr. Shafi were gradually 
leading them to a crisis. The situation, he emphasised, was serious and requir- 
ed a speedy settlemeut. As before, the two communities were to live in India 
indefinitely. They could not afford to be always up in arms against each 
other. These inter-communal tumults were not only extremely injurious to 
the participants themselves but also stood in the way of attainment of self- 
government. 

Maulana SHAUKAT ALL supporting the resolution, eulogised the Khila- 
fatists for furthering the national cause, inspite of the Hindus. England, said 
the Maulana, had misled the Hindus from national activities to inter-commu- 
nal strife and aggression. He advised the Mussalmans not to commit the 
same blunder. Both the communities should try to live in a state of friend- 
ship towards each other. If the Hindus or any other community attacked the 
Muslims, he would always advise them to pay back in the like manner. 

Mr. SURAJUDDIN opposed the resolution, as he was against the 
Khilafat organisation undertaking such programme which he said, should 
be left to other bodies. The resolution was eventually carried by an over- 
whelming mudority. 

Economy in Expenditure. 

Maulana Mohammed ABF AN next moved a resolution requesting Mus- 
lims to give up all unnecessary expenditure at times of festivities and funerals. 
He pointed out how the Muslims in India were handicapped, chief of| them 
being their poverty and lack of organisation. This resolution, too, was car- 
ried unanimously. 


Other Resolutions. 

Maulana Abubakkar moved the third resolution exhorting Muslims to 
perform regular prayers in congregations five times a day. Khawaja Hassan 
Nizami vehemently supported the resolution, which was carried. 

The last resolution appealed to the Muslims to keep intact their religious 
interests, to bring about necessary reforms among themselves and to extend 
mutual toleration and avoid calling others ** Kaffirs on trifling difforeuoos. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet again in the evening when the 
ference concluded alter the adoption of resolutions sympathising with the 
fiussalifian victims in the Panipat riots, condemning the anti-Moslem 
literature, defining the Khilafat policy toward, the attwnment end 

appointing a committee to formulate sthe rights and claims of the xMoslems 
and put them forward before the»country. 



The Central Sikh League 
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LAHORE — 3 RD APRIL 1 9 H 6 . 

Before a gathi^ring of about 4,000 visitors and delegatei, the fifth 
session of the Central Sikh League was opened on the 3rd April at the 
Bradlaugh Hall. Lahore amidst scenes of enthusiasm and repeated shouts 
of ** Sat Sri Akal," 

Besides the prominent Sikh leaders there were present well-known 
Congressmen, including Lala Lajpat Rai, Lala Dun chand. Dr. Satyapal 
^ and a few Mussalmans. The Hall was profusely decorated. There was 
a<f life-size portrait of the ex-Maharaja of Nabha with his children. 

After the Chairman of the Reception Committee's speech was over. 
Baba Gurdit Singh of Komagata Maru fame, read his Presidential address 
in Gurmukhi ; and it was received with applause from all parts of the Hall. 

The Presidential Address. 

Baba GURDIT SINGH, in his address, said that they would not be able 
to work the Gurdwara Act unless the Akali prisoners were released uncon- 
ditionally. He referred to the deaths of C. R. Dass and Sir Surendranath 
Banerjee, and urged the Government to recognise the rights of Sikhs in 
the Punjab consistently with their political status and martial importance, 
and condemned communal representation, characterising it as the direct 
cause of the I anzeem and Shudhi movements. 

He emphasised the importance of unity of all communities in India, 
and characterised the Reformed Councils as impotent giving no real power 
to the representatives of the peoplt^. He then referred to the recent 
Babbar Akali Conspiracy Cases, and expressed his sympathy, with those 
executed or imprisoned, and suggested the raising of a fund of Rs. 1} lakhs 
for the maintenance of their families and of those of other Akal> prisoners. 
He thought that the Babbar Akalls were patriots, and bad suffered for 
love of country and appealed to the audience to generously subscribe 
^ towards the fund. He said that the Sikhs were soldiers in the battle for 
India's freedom. The attainment of Swaraj would be an impossibility if 
Hi^us, Mussalmans, Sikhs and Christians did not join together and express 
their sympathy towards their brethren, who had courage to suffer for th^ 
tause of the country. 

He made a feeling reference to the sacrifices made by the Akalis for the 
Gurdwara Reform Movement, and thanked tht- press and publicists through- 
out India for their continued support and sympathy with the Sikhs. ■ 

Referring to the abdication of the ex-Maharaja of Nabha and the^, 
consequent agitation amongst the Sikhs, Baba Gurdit Singh said that thagr 
would not rest content until the Maharaja was restored to the Gadi, as ha 
^ thought his only fault was love of the Sikhs, the Panth, and the Motherland. 
He jfaid that the Sikhs had set eJt example of true Satyagaraha 10 all 
othi^ communities. While enjoining upon l«is community to continue the * 
Dolicy of non-violence, he exhorted them to gird up their loins and press 
%rward to the two-fold goal of religious freedom, and freedom for tha 
motherland. 

After the Presidential Address the Subjects Committee was elected, w^ilcl^ 
sat in the evening fb dicuss tljb draft resolutions. The League then adjourned* 
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Resolutidns Pasted. 

The Central Sikh League met again the next day in open to 

dlacuBS the resolutions adopted by the Subjecto Committee last night. The 
attendance of delegates and visitora was large 

Condolence Resolu ion. ^ 

The first two reifolutions wore put from the Chair and were cstrned 
unanimously. One referred to the loss the country sustained by the death 
of Deshabandbu Das and Surendranath Benerjee. 

The Babbar Akali Prisoners 

The other, while completely dissociating the League from violence, 
viewed with horror the punishment meted to the Babbar Akalis, and ex- 
pressed heart-felt sympathy with the families of those who had been executed 
or imprisoned in connection with the Babbar Akali ca*>e. 

'there was some opposition to this resolution from a section of the 
audience, who said that the resolution, being contioversial, ought noi to 
have been put from the Chair, but eventually the objectiou was withdrawn, 
and the resolution adopted. 

Communal Representation Condemned 

The third resolution, which was moved by Sardar Singh, ran as 
follows : — ** That the Sikh League strongly condemns the ptincipie of com- 
munal representation after their experience of it during the last six years of 
Reforms. That the Sikhs are of decided opinion that communal represen- 
tation has proved quite inefiective in safeguarding the interests of the S kh 
minority in the Punjab, (b) Ibat, instead of allaying the tension, the 
introduction of communal representation in the elected bodies and in the 
Services, has most deplorably embittered the feelings between the various 
communities inhabiting the Punjab, (c) That the Sikh League strongly 
appeals to other communities to give up communal tepre entation in the 
best interests of the country." 

The resolution which was debated for over two hours was carried by 
an overwhelming majoiity. after an amendment h^td been moved and re- 
jected. The amendment demanded that, so long as the principle of communal 
representation existed in the Indian Constitution, representation should be 
conceded to the Sikhs in the vaiious legislatures and local bodies, on the 
same basis as in the case of the Mussaiman minority in* other provinces and • 
Anglo-Indians in Bengal. . 

The League then adjourned to meet again in the evening when flter 
three and h^lf hours' further discussiou of the resolutions, the Leagua 
concluded its sessions and the delegates and visitors dispersed amidst great 
eptbusiasm. 

The Coming Elections 

When the League met in the evening a number of important resolu- 
tions were passed, there being little difference of opinion amongst the 
delegates. Ihc following are some of the important resolutions passed :-<^lhe 
League ratified the resolution of the General Committee, passed in i92J» 
and further lesolved that the forjth&ming elections for the various ^gis* 

* latures should be run in co-opesation with the Indian National Congfess* 
'Ihe League called upon the Sikh Community to issue a clear mandate to 
Mae candidates to demand full responsible Government for India. lh» 
League regretted that there was no change for the better in the attitude of 
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the Gbv^brdment io dai^liiig with poHtical qnct^Uiot and opened that there 
could be ho peace between the people and the ’ Government unless fall 
tespoiisibla Government. was iatrodaced,^^ 

* To compel the Government to yield to tbe*^ National demand lor fpll 
responsible Government, the League strongly recommended village organi- 
sation, use of Khaddar, promotion of inter-communal unity, national 
education and arbitration in private disputes and boycott of titles and 
intoxicants. 

. Release of Gurdwara Prisoners Demanded 

The League while admiring Sirdar Khaddar Sin|^ and other Gurdwara 
*pri3oaers for not giving any under-taking to the Government to s.xure 
their release, strongty condemned the attitude of the Government in not 
releasing the remaining Gurdwara prisoners unconditional ly« when the Gurd- 
wara Act had been passed and the S G. P. C. had begun to work it. 

Re'«olutions were also adopted appreciating the sacrifices of the persons 
sent to jail in 1914 sympathising with their families and strongly condemn- 
ing the repressive policy persisted in by the Government during the last 
five years, 

S. African Issue 

The i^eague whole-heartedly supported the position taken up by (he 
Indians in South Africa, and strongly condemned the unjust and inhuman 
laws proposed to be enacted in that country, and regretted that the Govern- 
ment of India had not done all that lay in its power to bring to their senses 
the White settlers. 

The Nabha Abdication 

Resolutions were passed regarding the Nabha question, bolding that 
the Maharaja's abdication was not voluntary, and condemning the Govern- 
ment of India for noi taking steps in the right direction to undo the great 
injustice done to a popular Prince, and sympathising with all the Nabha 
State subjects who had sufitered for the sake of the Maharaja, and with the 
Maharaja and his family in his present tribulation and expressing anxiety 
at the proposal to remove the Tikka SaheD from His Highness, and 
severely criticising the action of the present Nabha administration in reck- 
lessly selling and auctioning His Highness’ property inside and outside the 
State. 

Baba Gurdit Singh gladly consented to personally convey the Nabha 
resolutions to the Maharaja at Debra Dun. 

Pr< sident's Closing Remarks 

. In closing the session. Baba Saheb exhorted the Sikhs to continue to 
agitfite for the triumph of the just cause of their commuuity and country 
in co-operation with the other communities. He warned the Government 
Against the results of losing the goodwill of subjects by continued flouting 
of popular wishes and demands. Such indifierence ou the part of the Govern- 
ment he said, brought harm equally to the Govemment and the governed. ' 
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KRISHNAGAR--22ND St 23RD MAY 1 926. . 

The session of the Bengal Provincial Conference at Erishnagar oom- 
menoed on Saturday the 22nd May ^ at 2‘30 p.ni. The proceedings in the 
open oonferencei as well as in the Subjects Committee meetings were marked 
by animation throughout and uproarious scenes at times gave expression to 
the high tension of feeling. For days before the conference met it was 
known throughout Bengal that the only issue before the conference would 
. be the Hindu-Moslem Pact adopted by the Serajgunge session of the 
conference three years ago at the instance of the late Deshbandhu C. R Das. 
Notice of resolutions to rescind the Pact had been given by many delegates, 
among whom were some prominent Swarajists. As the delegates arrived 
and views were exchanged it was found that overwhelming msjority of 
them were in favour of rescinding the Pact. The leaders of the Swar^ya 
Paixyi feeling that the situation was hopelessly against them, were busy 
devising means to shelve the issue. Fortune favoured them. The issue 
was complicated by the conduct of the President himself (who by the 
way was a pro^pactist and expressed himself so in the Presidential speech). * 
The President had in his speech made some uncharitable and unwarranted 
insinuations against certain Congress workers, describing them as ** marked,, 
people ** and advising them to withdraw from the Congress organisations* 
He had also made serious reflections on persons whom he described as the 
pai*ty of violence, imputing to them cowardliness, dishonesty and worit 
vices. These expressions of opinion, as soon as they came to be known on 
the eve of the conference provoked a great outburst of feeling and for 
the moment the Pact issue was side-tracked. 

The President began to read out his speech and was beard with atten- 
tion. Curiosity rose to the highest pitch as to what would happen whan 
he should reach the offending portion of hie speech. It had been passed 
from mouth to mouth that a protest would immediately be made and » 
largo number delegates would leave the Hall. The President, however, 
stopped short as ho reached the paragraph and addressing the House uid 
that it had been reported to him that many of the delegates did not like 
the views he had expressed in the para he should read now. ^^If it was 
he would leave it out of his speech. “Yes; yes, we object -came the 
rmly from all parts of the House. " Well then, I leave it out. ^lo^e^ 
— shouted some and a confusion ensued. The President was heard maki^ 

the remark that since the delegates did not want him, he would Iwe the 
Conference. So saying ho loft the rostrum. Pandemonium rei^ m 
the Hall for some time till Mrs.,S8rojini 

immediately there was husfeod silence to hoar her. Shtll ^ 

President in your name to come back —she 

speech. “Yw, yes”— the reply went forth. Mrs. Naidu step^d town 
■ 2d a minute or two afterwards Mr. Sasmal was seen again on the rostrum 
fod was greeted with thunderous applause. 

68 
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Tb% speech was a long one ooTering 34 closely printed foolecap* pages* 
Many of the delegates began to leave the Hall among them being the 
oppositionist ^ The ktter were absent when Mr. Sasmal read certain other 
portiooii, of tlie speech to which objection was raised at the meeting of the 
Suldects Committee next morning. It was half past five when he finished 
reading his speech which had taken full three hours. 


The Subjects Committee Meetin g — 2 2nd .M a y\ 

The first meeting, of the Subjects Committee to consider the resolutions 
that would be placed before the Conference began at 7 P.M., on Saturday 
the 22rid May. The Pact was virtually the one subject that was discussed 
and debated with considerable animation. The division was taken at about 
midnight. Votes were counted twice. The President declared on the 
second time that the House was equally divided. He gave his casting vote 
against the abrogation of the Pact, and refused to accede to the demand 
for a poll amidst cries of shame, shame/’ 


The Subjects Committee Meetin g — 2 3rd May. 

The Subjects Committee met for the second time on Sunday the 
2drd May in the morning. Mr. Suresh Chandra Majumdar moved a 
reshlution expressing the opinion of the House that the Congress organi* 
sations pf Bengal are not in any way influenced or controlled by any party 
of violence aLd this Conference dissociates itself from the opinion of the 
President expressed in his speech and respectfully request the Reception 
Committee to expunge the portion from the Presidential Address. Mr. 
Upeudra Nath Baneijee, Mr. Sham Sunder Chakra varty, Mr. A. C. Baneijee 
and many others supported him. 

A pofiut of order was raised as to whether such a motion could be 
brought forward before the House. The President without giving a ruling 
left the matter to be decided by the House which favoured a diecussion. 

A general discussion followed and the motion whs opposed by several 
Swarajists. At this stage Mrs. Naidu addressed the House and said that 
a greater partition of Bengal was being enacted before their very eyes as 
a^result of which disunion and bitterness would prevail in Bengal and tarnish 
her fair name. 

Clkiming to know more of the temperament of the Bengalees, Mr. 
Shftmsundar Cbakravarti assured Mrs. Naidu that just as they unsettled 
the settled fact of Lord Morley iiispite of ditferonce of opinion, so would 
they succeed this time too to bring about unity amongst themselves iuspite 
of temporary differences. 

. Mr. J. M. Sen Oupta moved as an amendment that this Conferenoo 
disBOciatas itself from the opinion of the President expressed in connection 
v^kih terrorist methods. 

Mr. A. C. Baneijee moved as an aml^ndment to add “ and deprecates ” 
after the words dissociates itself from/’ Mr. Sen Gupta accepted the amend* 
ment. The mover of the resolution also accepted the amendment. 

Mr. S. N. Biswas ifioved to delete the word '* deprecate.” Mr. B. N# 
Sasmal at this stage stated that if this motion was passed, he would treat it 
as a vote of do oonfidfpce in hinf and would resign the presideutsbip.*^ 
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rip, B. K. Lahiri tried to persuade the President not to interimt the 
tDOtbn as a vote of ensure. He said they had aliosred their President hla 
right of freedom of expression and they claimed the same f reborn for them* 
eelves. 

After nearly two hours’ discussion the amendment to delete the Word 
" deprecate ” wm put to vote and lost and the motion of Mt. Sen Gupta was 
carried by an over-whelming maiority. 

The President then vacated the chair. 

MPi Upendra Nath Banerjee moved that Mr. Sasmal do take the chair . 
But somebody pointed out that the Subjects Committee could not, under the 
rules, elect its Chairman. An uproarious discussion followed. After the 
first excitement had subsided, Mr. Hemanta Sarkar pointed out that under 
the rules the Subjects Committee could not elect a President which is the 
function of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. The meeting then 
dispersed. 


Meeting of the Delegates. 


There was some uncertainly whether in view of the resignation of the 
President, the .Conference would meet at all. Some persons went about 
saying that the Conference would not meet. Eventually however it was 
decided that the delegates should meet at the pandal at the time appointed 
for the Conference to consider the situation. Accordingly the meeting began 
at 2-30 P.M. « 


At the outset Mr, B. K. LAHIRI, the Chairman of the BeoeptioD| 
Committee, made a statement. He stated that a certain resolution hai 
been adopted (it the mornings meeting of the Subjects Committee which 
was treated hy the President as a vote of no-confidence in him an^ he 
(President) thereupon said that he would not continue to preside ,:Over the 
proceedings of the Subjecis Committee as well as of the Conference and 
that he had withdrawn from the meeting of the Subjects Committee. 
Thus a deadlock had been created and it was for the delegates to decide 
as to what should be done under the circumstances. He requested the House 
to elect a chairman for the time being for tbts purpose of discussing what 
should be done. • 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA was elected chairman. He said he saw Mr. 
Sasmal after the morning incident and what be gathered from him was»that 
Mr. Sasmal might come to the Conferenoe at their request to explain wkat 
happened in the Subjects Committee and if after hey ing his styement the 
delegates passed a resolution disapproving of the Sul^rjeots Committee s deci* 
sipn he might preside over the Conference. He invited definite suggestions 
in the shape of resolutions from delegates. « 

The discussion was initiated by S|j. Mrinal Kanti BASU who moyed the 


following resolution : — 

That this meeting of the delegates is (^idedJy of opinion that it is the du^ of the 
President to come and preside over She Conferenoe and place before it for 
any resolution or resolutions that may have betm passed by the Bubiects CommittM. TUas 
th^ Secretary of the Eeceptinn Committee do immediately send a message to the Fmiaent 
with a copy of the above resolution and request him on behalf of the delegates to come 

- mu... /)f (delegates adjourns for half an 


and preside over the Conference. That this meeting 
hour to waflt for the arrival of the President. 
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In oioviDg faii resolution Mr. %asu Mid that he jhad seen the President 
iminediately after the dissolution of the Subjects Committee meeting and bad 
pointed out to him that be (the President) was not entitled to resign to the 
SubJ^jete Committee and the Subjects Committee could not also^accept bis 
resignatioiif that it was open to the delegates assembled in the Conference to 
Teje<^> the resolution passed by the Subjects Committee which the President 
hi^ considered as a mark of want of confidence in him and that the Presi* 
dent should not deprive the delegates assembled in. Conference an oppor* 
tunity to express their own opinion. Mr. Basu said that Mr. Sasmal had 
refused to^ come inspite^of the legal position thus explained to him and had 
said that^ he would be satisfied if the delegates met informally and rejected 
the resolution of the Subjects Committee, in which case he would come to 
preside over the Conference. In regard to the suggestion that a vote of 
confidence in the President should be passed by that meeting of the dele- 
gates, Mr. Basu said he was opposed to the idea, inasmuch as the delegates 
had no materials before them on which they could pass thaj; vote, the 
proceedings of the Subiects Committee not being known to them.<^ 

TVo other resolutions were also moved for passing a vote of confidence 
in Mtr. Sasmal ai d for proceeding with the .election of a President of the 
Cdnference. A debate lasting several hours ensued. Several speakers con- 
tended that according to the Buies it was only the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee that could elect a President of the Conference in the place of 
the^ President-elect in case of emergency due to the illness or resignation of 
the latter or otherwise. The opponents of this view pointed out that the 
rule covered only the situation before the meeting of the Conference as the 
word ** President-elect ’’ in the rule shows. There was nothing in the rule 
lo cover the situation that has arisen due to the resignation of the Presi- 
dent who had already presided for one day and was not therefore President- 
elect.” Mr. J. Chaudhury, BsTr-at-Law, strongly supported this view. 

An appeal was made to the Chairman, Mr. Sen Gupta, to decide on the 
point. He refused to take the responsibility but allowed speaker after 
speaker to harangue the House. He omitted also to put the resolutions ^ 
moved to the vote. Mr. Amarendra Nath Chatteijee said that the manner in 
which the proceedings were being conducted would suggest only one conclu- 
sion, namely, that the object was to shelve the issue about the Pact. Mr. Sen 
(gupta paid no heed to the suggestion. It was now clear that obstructionist 
tactics were being adopted by those who wanted to retain the Pact- After 
8eve|al hours of desultory discussion as a Mahomedan gentleman under cover 
of ^speech-making was talking at random and making gesticulations, Mr, ^en 
Gupta suddenly dissolved the meeting saying that it was disorderly. 


** M X . J . CKaudhury E lected President. 

M Seagal Swar^iists and pro-paotists headed by Mr. J, M. Sen Gupta then 
left the place, but the major section of tlis House continued the meeting with , 
Mr. J. Chaudhury as President and declared the meeting to be the Con-/ 
ference. r :r 

The Conference passed resolutions of condolence on the deaths of Deshr 
bandbu Chittaranjan Das, Sir Surendra Nath Baneijee, Bai Yatindra Natb 
Cbau^ury, and Mab^:^a of N^re. „ 
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TMMooDd nniatikui'was jAased by the Oonferenoe’ with thne dk* 
jestiente and, ran thus • 

Thli ^tennM while deploring eommunnl difletenoee that have broken oni In 
pwrt oI the country It ot opinion that Bwara] ie impowible nnleet unity between 
Sindne and Moeleme is estabJiihed and both forgetting commiinalieni work toaether ine- 
nired by National wm. Therefore the Conference reeoinde the Bengal Pact enttfed into at 
npfak'^n] aa it ie of opinion that that (lact ie based on communaliem. With a rie^ to 

*™'*i ***^* bette* understanding between the two communities this Conference lequesta 
the B. P. C. C., to form a committee conBletiDg of Hindus anti Mnssalmaiis fur the bnrposu 
of touring about in the mofussils to re-establish good-wili and amitys 


The last resolution passed by the Conference ran as follows : t 

This Conference is decidedly of opinion that Congress organisations of Bengal are 
not in any way influenced by any party of violence in BengaL Therefore this CiraferS 
enoe dissociates itself from and deprecates the opinion expressed by the PiesWent 
(Mr. Sasmal) in his address beginning with “ those who believe in violence QifghS to 
Keep aloof from the organisation. Those who have become notorious for any reason 
should also keep aloof from the Congress and above all tlie Congress must be wtieded of 
those who have entered it in order to destroy it by treachery.’* 

The Conference then adjourned * since die.’ 


Mr. Sen Gupta's Statement, 

SubsequcDtly Mr. J. M. Seu Guptai the Presjdeut of the Bengal t^royiu-* 
cial Congress Gommitteey issued the following statement to the Aisooiated 
Press : — ^ 

Having regard to the fact that the session of the Bengal Provincial 
Gonference held at Krishnagar under the presidency of Sj. B. N. Sasmal 
could not finish its deliberations I consider it my duty to make a statement 
for the information of the public and the inombers of the Congress.^ It is 
a matter of regret that Sj. Sasmal used certain expressions in his presr 
dential address whioh appeared to a large number of delegates to cast auw 
unwarranted aspersion on certain members of the Congress. One of th^e 
passages was deleted by the President while reading his speech. 
profliedings of the Subjects Committee are ordinarily private but as ^ 
that reports of what is supposed to have happened at the Subjects Com* 
mittee meeting at Krishnagar have already appeared in the Press, I am 
obl^edt to refer in brief to some parts of the proceedings 

TOn Sunday morning at the Committee meeting, the President was 
requested to delete another passage from his speech but he found ^* 080 “ 
unable to comply with the request. Thereupon a 

themselves from and deprecating thf sentiments expressed by tM ® . . 

in that passage was passed ^ a large majority of the ^ .. 

ahhoogh the President hsd made it dear t^t he would 
' passing of it as a vote of censure on him. The Presiden 
office aud left the meeting and did not subsequ^ly take 
in the pi%oeediiigs. As no meeting of the! Bengal provincial ConJ^ence 
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eoald be Vfil wiCi^uVs Pr^^ meetiinK -of tl|'e delega^ vis ^Id in 
tba afternoon "ot«Suii4Asr' oVer whioh 1 was eleote<i^ oUUrouw to (insider 
woat ihonld be done ii^ the circumsi^tm^ n ,re86Iuti€te^ mompeiKlfiig 
’'adiou^ment of the Bengal t^rovinoial (^nlereiice ^sity dfe’ had bedh negatived 
the meetiiig proceeded^ to oonsider veverah ways by whidi they oohld 
hoHS^ the session under ar proper and oonatitutional president. . ^vend 
pjrop^ls, the substance of which is 'noted beIow« were| dimssed at the 
meeting^— * ^ ^ 

1. That a vote of oonfidence should be passed by the delegates ynd ^ 
Sj. ^m&Vshould be requested to cbme back and preside. * 

« ^hat a new President should be "immediately elected by the dele- 

gate! present.^ 

> ^ questipn of^ the f resit election of a presidet^t should acooi**^ 

dimg'tba rule of the Bengal Prbviooial Conference be referred to the Benga-: 

, Prpvinotal Congress Committee foj^ final decision. 

^^4.^ That since the J Bengal Provincial Conference had no knowledge 
of wbht had happened the Subjects Cbmmitteei the President • should , fib ' 
requested^o cbme and preside ovqr the Conference. 

* 5. That ^ the resolution passed in the Subjects Committee concerning 
the President should; be^ placed before the delegates’ meeting and a vote 
take! thereon. 

^ A few otiher similar proposals were also discussed. 

As '"the discussion proceeded the meeting became so uproarious and 
uncontrollable and feeling ran so high that after repeated appeals for order 
1 had t)o other alternative but to dissolve the meeting. No one in the 
circum^tices^uestioned the propriety of my action at that time. 

I At ^ a* later stage, After the meeting had dispersed and most of the 
delegates had left, .1 understood that a meeting was hold under the Chairman- 
fsMp df .^lSr. 0howdhury. This meeting however had nothing to do with 
tire Bengali Provincial 'Conference and the resolutions passed therein, if 
any, wqre unauthorised. / ' 

Under the Rules of the Bengal Provincial Conference in case' of 
emergency arising due to vacancy occurring by reason of resignation, death 
l^r otherwise in the post of the President of the Bengal Provincial Conference, 
the Matter should forthwith be referred to the Bengal Provindal Congress 
Committee whose decision should be finhl. 

f In view of the references in certain section of the Press as to |he 
alleged Decent BuriAl of the Bengal Pact at the Krishnagar Conference” 

J ought to 8% erne word. This matter of pact was brought before the Subjects 
Committee on Satuiday last and the following resolution was passed f— 

”That haying ^regard to th^ present state of feeling th A Commjjttee 
should not recommend any r esolution on the Serajgunge Hindb- Moslem 
Slot t#%e Open Conference.” 

In Conclusipn, I wish to make it' i^fpctly clear that after the dissolution 
of the meetin (4 of the delegates over which I pcesided there were" no procee- 
dings 0 ^ the Beqgal Provincial Conference held at Erishnagar on Sunday, 
the ^r^May and any resolution passed at any meeting Bqbsequeht to the 
diss'^lution of the delagAtes, cannotf be accepted as die authodtative pro- 
ifOuncament of the Bengal Provfccial Conference. , ; . ^ * f ® 
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It V ^ til, ?re:;id;,i»tiai Addre.r. 

j ^ N. ' ^mal» whp .pre^edr delirersd a very lengthy {q 

^Bbogalii in theroourm of **whioli he explained the moaning of Swam aa ha 
itoderstopd it We give belo^ a very baief eummaiiir of hio presid^ial 
addresa. First, he referred to the spiritual Swaraj, the attainmeiiir of w^fa 
was. not practicable. Political Swaraj meant the acquisition of fhll inde- 
penaence^or the people of India to protect the land from greedy eyeslpr 
alarming intrusions. * \ ^ 

He next referrW to the ways suggested for its attainment Ct-ope'ra- 
tion would never lead to their goal. Sweet reasonablebess and spp^h-mak- 
ing wbuld never l^lp them. Even .Civil Disobedience would nob* Ipad to 
political freedom. Civil Disobedience would lead to riot and even Jx> 
revolution. / * ^ 

The only way to freedom, acoordingHo Mr. Sasmal, lay in ifhat was 
cc^monly called resolution in its ideal way. By . this he meant revelation 
withput bloodshed or hatred. The addition of strength, moral, mental and 
physical, that would come on as a matter ol course incidental to the pre*' 
paration for the revolution, would go to solve many a problem whiclf would 
follow in the train of the revolution. This m^bod was far more oonAruhtive 
than other ways which were destructive. ' 

As for Responsible Government Mr. Sasmal said changes in the admihis^^ 
tration would be in no distant date a matter of compulsion rather ^an" 
option. His reasons for making this statement were based on the situation 
created in the East. Considerations of the Soviet menaoe, the greed of 
Japan, and the Yellow Peril on the one hand, and the olhange ef me|rt)ality ' 
among the educated people and awakening of the masses in India on the 
other, would foroe the Britishers to grant full self-government to this oouutfy, 
for that was the only means for preserving the position of England ia the 
East intact. i 

As regards constructive work, the President suggested the estabbshiti^Dt 
of schools and colleges for imparting education on national lines arid the 
improvement of health, removal of untouchability and elevation* of ,the 
labouring classes. 

Touching the ^question of the Congress and Council work, the President * 
urged that until and unless their demands were fully realised they should not 
agree to aooept membership of the Council. 


i: ^ ' The Communal Problem. 

He next referred to the recent riot, and obaerved that, if the affair had 
not b6en exaggerated by Musaalmans, it would probably have ended ijn ai^ 
how^ two. Enumerating the causes of the riots the Prwident 8« that 4 
the present administrative machinery %as mainly Msponsibleior ul iiiteriial ^ 
disn^nsions in the country. If the Government w4re j”. k „ f 

people they oould have already rooted out the oauses-of those distu^ijpes 
by legislakioii. * Some self-seeking mischief-^kers were on the “ 

opportimilv - to osnse ^u^rrels between Hindus and .MosleiiM. ^ T s en 

presented ifNeKtir fSiem as a golden oppbrtunity^wr fulfiljjng their neianons 
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^end. He sogl^ted that the electioneering activity o! the people had miifoh 
to do, mth these riots. Had there been no talk of Miiifsterships before ^e 
submuiiGiD of the report of the Royal* Oosstnission, he was emp)»ti|pally ^of 
oploioir that the things which had beppened and were happening wotud never 
havejbaken place. . ^ \ ^ 

In conclusion the President said 

^From this very moment should go forth earnest appeals to all parts 
of the country for stopping for ever the barbarous practice of the exchanging 
of tie names ' Mlecha * and * Kafir ’ by Hindus and Moslehoss respectively. 
Foriihis i|ob1e purpose books should be written by able writers which should 
be distrilpited broadcast free of charge so that they can r^ach every hearth 
and home. Some compromise between Hindus and Mahomedans with refer* 
erice to thd Services should also be made for the present. I humbly beseech 
leadei 3 of both the communities and the press to avoid anpleasant truths at 
this critical time of the nation’s life. They would perhaps agree to tolerate 
to some extent the evils of to-day for the sake of future good. None pf the 
communities will be able to advance steadily on the way of natioii-btiilding 
unless we impress on the mind of one and all in this coutftry this notorious 
fact that the administrative maohinery. above all, is the fountain-head of all 
comuiunal dissensions. 



The • Commonwealth of Inrlia Bill 

FKc ICftrsicKi Conference. 

■# * 

Over sso’d^gatea and as many visitors were present on the lath 
Febrnary at the C&mmonwealth of india BUI Conference at Karachi ovw 
which Dr. Besant presided. Delegates, belonging to different political 
parties, attended and thiy came from all important centres in Sindh.. 
AmjpoK the Visitors^ was Sir M. Visveswariah. 


, ^ Mr. Viakindas's Welcome Address. » 

Mr. Harchaodrai VlSHINDAS, as Chairman of the Reception Committee 
wrelc.omed Dr.^^fiesant to the conference in terms of warm praise. He 
observed that the Home Rule League and it4 propaganda, start *d by her 
created a political consciousness in the people and instilled in them ideals 
of self-respect and independence. The people in England constantly asked. 
What did India want ? The Commonwealth of India Bill furnished a reply 
in clear and precise language. The Right Hon*ble V. S. Sri fvasa Sastri and 
several em nent men bad worked in the National Convention, and the Bill 
must be cousidered as having the support of the best brains in tne country. 
It had aho the support, he declared, of persons like Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 

; Moulana Shaukat Ai and Mr. Jayakar. Though the report of Swara} 
t Sub-Committee t)f tne all Parties* Cooference was not considered by the 
whole conference, at least the Bill introduced in Parliament bore traces 
of the report. ,He urged every lover of india to do his best tb, support 
the latest efiort of Dr. Besant for the deliverance of India. 

^ After pointii^ out some of the important features of the Billf, which 
commended as specially noteworthy, such as the preamble, the abqlitioii 
iOt the India Office, the revival of the ancient village system and the system 
of graded franchise, Mr. Vishindas concluded: ** AH' that remains for 
me to add is that, whatever fate may be in store for the Bill at the hand/ 
of the present Conservative Ministry in England, Dr. Besant i^ entitled,, 
to the lasting gratitude of India for the years of silent, patient labour 
which she and her colleagues have bestowed npon drawing up this, tim 
first^'charter of india's liberty. As to our attitude towards the Bill, 1 cannot 
do better than qnote the words of that noble son of India, tlm late. Dr^ 
Subramaoya Iyer : ** Simple reason and commonsense demand oz such and 
everyone of to ensure aU the support possible to that latest and most 
promising outcome of her arduous labours, the preparation of a Constitn^ 
tion for adoption by the British Parliament.'* # > 

* fcr. BESANT on rising mts greeted with prolonged applause. Sh# 
spoke for more than ope hour. She referred at the outset, to the cufious 
manner adopted by the hosttfe critics of the Bill. At first it was called 
Be8aiii;*B Bill, and tfehe Calcutta -Statesman” gave its authorship to 
Sir H*ty Slessor, Solicitor Genera^ of the late labour Cabinet. He was 
undoubtedly the best man for drafting Parliamentary legislation ; odt as 
a matter nf fact, the changes made by hiii in the draft submitted from 

.*1^' ■ 4 ft 
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wen vel^ few, and did not Houcb either. tbe prindplet of tho Hit 
or * the important' details* expect in one matter however* regarding Delhnce» 
Reiusaf to accept the modification would havb meant wrecldsg the Bill: 
but except ior timt, the Bill provided that changes in the Con8titutioi| 
cOotld be ipade in India without further reference' to^ Weitijj^ihater. Mr; 
Sleesor calied it an admirable Bill, and would have willingly backed it 
up in Parliament. 

Referring to Mr. Harcbaodrai*s remark^ that it was a step oh the 
road, she oteetved that it was a step which ^took the whole road, for it 
made India abstlutely free in her own land, in one resptrct the Bill went 
further than Dominion . Status, lor no provision bad heed mad^ for the 
power of veto or reservation for the Crown over legislation. She delenaed 
it on the gre und that India could not trust Bngiai d to u^e such a power, 
which no doubt existed in the Dominions, with lairness, and in>tMbced. 
the case of South Africa, whose Anti- Asiatic leiiiislation was being peimitt^ 
on the plea that it was a Seli-Govirning dominion ana lutetlereuce wag 
impossible, if India were a Dominion, si e would have penalised the 
American residents in the country, as Indian residents were by the decis on 
of the Americau Supreme Court. 

Dr. BesdUt asked the Conference to realise bow' cofiiplete the ^<11 ^aa 
20 givinc freedom short of independence. She had never questioned India’s^ 
right to Independence, in lingiaud she had declared that.the piice orindia'a' 
loyalty to hmpite was freedom. But , England and India together* wpuld 
assure peace between the White and Coloured races, and saleguard the 
future of the world's Civilisation. She deemed that it was her Bill, though 
she had a share in it, it would be folly to throw away the years of labour 
spent^^in drafting it. It was the first time a Bill for freedom fbt India 
hadbieen introduced in Parliament, and it had been officially adopted by 
a pariy, which wgs in opposition and would form the next Government. ^ 

Alter detailed reference to local government which was, in her opinion, 
the ^iiys most. important leature, Di. Besant proceedi^d to outline the < 
coufse of action widch the Conlercnce should careiully consider if the B. 11 
was rejected by Parliament, ^he theught it might coine for discussion 
in the Lords, where it was sure of being rejected. She would appeal to 
the mi^beisjpi the Legislature '>0 lead the people in a nation-wide agitation 
and also to- reject budgets *; It the Legislature were dissolved would you'* 
Dr. ‘Besant asked* "return tbe tarue men to the Cofit^cils ?*' Refusal 
of supplies was a perltctly constitutional step and it was the ofilv w'ay 
of winamg Ireedom except by force, in the figbt before them only.ona 
%nd was lyOssible, because no nation had yet struggled lor ireedom without 
ultimate victory. She was visiting America in the Autumn, and hoped 
to place;^ indig's case before its public. Brita n was sensitive to American 
opiniQfm; Tha speaker might be away Horn ;Uaia ik i a few months,^ but 
«she;wotSdxarry India in her heart, and wh* re the heart vas lull" lips 
wouloibe able to apeak. 


Reaolutiotin Passed. 

a . After he¥ addsess, tbe following resolutioins were adopted : — 

^ The National Congress of 191^ having declared that, in the recons-^ 
ttU^on following the War, India suould be placed on a looting ol equality 
wl^the Seif-Go vet ning Donjinion, this Commonwealth cf lujfa bill 
ConfereDca accords its who^e-beattedr support to t^ BUl, which tmfiodies 
this d^eiiafid snd urges on thn people of India to insist 00 its being made 
cn jftt of the ^ 
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J *** ^ ^ ^^i*®** Deputy Preeident of tbe 

iecoDded by Mr. GopaldAs aM supported 

X resolution, moved by Mr. Jethf^l Pftiuram, expressed 

the profound gratitude of tboi Conference the Labour Pai^ for its 
tyap^y ^Ith Indira in her struggle for freedom, and particAarly for 
Its omciai acceptance of tbe Commonwealth of India Bill 

The third resolution thanked Major Graham Pole for his sacrifies and 
strenuous wcrkJor India and Mr. Shivarao for hi» able presentation of 
India's case in England 

The last resolution was as follows : This conference tenders its most 
cordial thanks to Dr.^nnie Besant for her devoted services in the cause of 
India's freeoom and assures her of its determination to carr> on an unceasing 
propiysanda in favour of tbe Bill until its passage into law.'* 

^ All the resolutions were unanimously adopt^. 


The Bombay Conference. 

Anothet Conference of the Commonwealth of India Bill met at Bombay 
on t'he 7 .th May, with Mrs Naidu m the chair. There was a large attendance. ^ 
Among those present were Messrs. B. S. Kamat, }ayakar, D. G* Dalvi 
D. V Gokhale and Bhopatkar. 

Messages of Sympathy. " 

' A number of messages expressing sympathy with the principles of the 
Bill were read including those from Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, Mr. liasan 
Imam, Sir C. Kamaswami Iyer, Mr. Chintamani, Pandit Hridaynath 
Kunzru^ Sir Harising Gour and others. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAR, Chairman of the Reception Compiitiee, wished 
Au Revoir " to pr. Bezant, and paid a tribute to her as iho only influ* 
&tial and active advocate of the cau'C of •nciia in biigland." He welcomed 
tbe signs of reaciion from tbe aversion to lorngn propaganda that prevailed 
oaring tne days oi Non-co-operation. 

Referring to the B 11, be said it should not be looked down upoog 
Decause it took the iorm of constitutional agitation. None except a mere 
dreamer could hope for an immediate accident which migbt give them 
Self^overnment without the agency of Parliament. Ihe BUI al^r 
all* a token demand and they should welcome tbe Bill for tsst soeciai 
reasons, firstly, because it gave a stunning reply to the objection tbit the 
demand of India Jor Sell-Government was a vague one, and tecopaly, 
becanae th® Bill opened up a vista of constructive thought in the wilder- 
ness of non-co-operation through which they had passed. , ^ 

Mrs. NAiPU, in the coarse of her address, said that she jpr^id^d pver 
the Conference m her personal and private capacity. * The BUI, in h^ 
opinion embodied the essence of Ae Indian demand and that was wii|f she 
supported it. She emphasisedP the necessity of international P^^PhgsJi^. 
Mrs. kipido drew pointed attention to Dr. Besant's speech at Ahmeahoad 
in whi<^ she had declared her willingness to compromise Indians with 

regard to the detaUs of thfeBiU. Mr. Naidu concluded 1^ wWitog/ Bon- 

voyage-^*# to Dr. Besant, and appealed for support to the B||l. * 








